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INTRODUCTION. 


Several  sketches,  more  or  leas  elaborate,  of  the  Character 
aid  Career  of  Hbnrt  Clay,  appeared  during  his  life-time,  oflener 
urefixed  to  collections  of  his  Speeches ;  though  one  independent 
Memoir,  of  decided  merit,  was  written  more  than  twenty  years 
lince  by  George  D.  Prentice,  Editor  of  the  Louisvilie  Jour- 
nal^ and  then  widely  dissemina^d.  That,  however,  has  long 
been  out  of  print,  while  the  more  eventful  and  memorable  half 
of  Mr.  Clay's  biography  was  yet  in  the  future  when  Mr.  Pren 
tice  wrote.  And  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  Mr.  Clay  himself 
gave  the  preference,  among  all  the  narratives  of  his  life  which 
had  fallen  under  his  notice,  to  that  of  Epes  Sarobnt,  first  is- 
sued in  1842,  and  republished,  with  its  author's  revisions  and 
additions,  in  the  summer  of  1848. 

The  aim  of  Mr.  Sargent  was  not  so  much  to  impart  his  own 
conception  of  Mr.  Clay's  views  and  motives  as  to  enable  every 
reader  to  infer  them  directly  from  the  Statesman's  own  words, 
or  those  of  his  illustrious  cotemporaries — whether  compatriots  ox 
rivals.  His  work,  therefore,  is  rather  a  collection  of  authentic 
materials  for  the  future  biographer  than  an  original  and  exhaustive 
essay.  For  the  time  had  not  arrived — nay,  has  not  yet  arrived 
— for  a  final  and  authoritative  analysis  of  Mr.  Clay's  character, 
nor  for  a  conclusive  estimate  of  the  nature,  value,  tendencies. 


4  XSTBODtrcnOK. 

and  results  of  his  puUic  measures.  We  Aoierioans  of  1852— 
nearly  all  of  us  who  read  or  thmk,  with  many  who  do  nwther 
— are  the  heated  partisans  or  embittered  opponents  of  Mr.  Clay*- 
with  him  or  against  him,  idolizing  or  detesting  nim,  we  hava 
struggled  through  all  the  past  decades  of  our  manhood.  He  has 
been  our  demigod  or  demon  through  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, while  many  of  us  date  our  admiration  or  our  hostility  from 
fcho  year  1812.  If,  then,  we  can  but  preserre  and  intelligiUy 
present  the  facts  essential  to  a  just  estimate  of  Mr.  Clay's  char- 
acter, we  may  very  properly  remit  to  the  ntext  generation  the 
duty  of  analyzing  those  facts,  and  determining  what  manner  of 
man  was  the  Orator  of  Ashland  whose  voice  enchained  and 
wielded  listening  Senates,  and  whose  weaponless  hand  was 
mightier  than  the  truncheon  of  generals,  or  the  scepter  of 
monarchs.  It  is  at  least  the  duty  of  his  surviving  friends  to  take 
care  that  he  be  not  misrepresented  to  and  undervalued  by  pos- 
terity because  the  facts  essential  to  his  true  appreciation  were 
not  seasonably  collected  and  fitly  set  forth. 

This^  then,  is  the  aim  and  end  of  the  work  herewith  submitted 
— «a  candid  presentation  of  the  facts  essential  to  a  just  estimate 
of  Mr  Clay's  Life  and  Public  Services,  from  the  point  of  view 
whence  they  were  regarded  b]^his  devoted,  unselfish  compatriots 
and  friends.  If  he  has  been  over-estimated,  if  the  system  of 
Public  Policy  which  he  so  long  and  ably  advocated  be  mistaken 
and  unsound,  time  will  so  determine.  Should  the  ultimate  ver- 
dict be —  as  I  think  it  can  not — ^adverse  to  his  eminence  as  s 
Statesman,  it  need  not  therefore  blast  his  reputation  as  a  Man. 
That  he  was  a  sincere  and  ardent  Patriot,  an  earnest  though  un- 
pretending Philanthropist,  a  beloved  Husband  and  Father,  a  kind 
and  just  Neighbor,  a  chivalrous  Adversary,  and  an  unfailing 
Friend — these  are  no  longer  doubtful.  So  much,  at  least,  is 
secure  from  the  venom  of  calumny  and  the  accidents  of  fortune. 
Let  some  future  Plutarch  or  Thucydides  fix  and  declare  the 
world's  ultimate  verdict  on  the  American  System  and  its  Father; 
but  we,  who  knew  and  loved  him  well,  may  more  truly  and 
vividly,  even  though  awkwardly  and  feebly,  depict  how  looked 
and  felt,  how  spoke  and  acted,  how  lived  and  loved,  the 
Heury  Clay. 


INTRODVCTfrnr,  6 

The  Editor,  in  revising  the  work  of  Mr.  Sargeiil,  haa  tiJ^en 
the  responsibility  of  omitting  or  modifying  some  passages  which 
involved  harsh  judgments  of  those  Political  brethren  who,  at  one 
time  or  another,  have  seen  fit  to  prefer  some  other  Whig  to  Mr. 
Clay  as  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency.  He  did  not  perceive  that 
those  judgments  bore  any  proper  relation  to  Mr.  Clay's  charae^ 
ter  or  career,  while  their  reproduction  would  tend  to  revive  feuds 
and  heart-burnings  now  happily  laid  to  rest.  That  Mr.  Clay 
might  have  been  elected  President  in  1 840,  had  he  been  nomi- 
nated by  the  Harrisburg  Convention,  may  very  readily  be  affirmed 
at  this  time,  by  men  who  had  ample  reason  to  doubt  it  at  the 
gloomy  close  of  the  Elections  of  1839.  It  was  far  easier  to 
demonstrate,  not  in  that  year  only,  that  Mr.  Clay  deserved  to  be 
President  than  that  he  would  be  a  successful  candidate.  And 
there  is  nothing  in  this  which,  rightly  considered,  proves  Whig 
principles  obnoxious  or  Mr.  Clay  unpopular.  Among  the  Three 
Million  Voters  of  our  Republic,  a  majority  in  favor  of  every 
feature  in  a  comprehensive,  affirmative,  positive,  vigorous  system 
of  Public  Policy,  can  rarely  be  expected.  One  who  assents  to 
the  general  outline  will  object  to  this  detail,  another  to  that,  and 
so  on ;  while  a  great  many  decline  fatiguing  their  brains  with 
any  thorough  study  or  investigation,  but  jump  at  the  conclusion 
that  the  truth  lies  somewhere  between  the  contending  parties^ 
and  probably  about  half  way.  Thus  the  expounder,  the  cham- 
pion, the  '  embodiment'  of  either  p0My  founded  on  great  principles 
of  public  policy  and  logical  in  their  adherence  thereto,  is  almost 
certain  to  lose  the  votes  of  the  great  body  of  twaddlers,  fence- 
men,  and  others  who  split  the  difference  between  the  contending 
hosts,  though  his  nomination  has  evoked  the  profoundest  enthu- 
siasm, and  been  hailed  with  unbroken  acclamation.  Let  those 
who  still  marvel  that  Mr.  Clay,  while  so  popular  a  man,  was  not 
a  successful  candidate,  consider  what  would  have  been  the 
chance  of  Mr.  Calhoun's  election,  had  that  eminent  Statesman 
been  nominated  against  his  great  antagonist  in  1844,  or  indeed 
at  any  time.  He  would  not  have  received  one-fourth  of  the 
Electoral  Votes  ;  and  yet  Mr.  Calhoun  was  the  truest  and  ablest 
exponent  the  Country  has  known  of  the  Political  creed  antagon- 
ist to  that  of  Mr.  Clay. 


O  ISTBODUOIXOir. 

With  regard  to  the  important  questions  which  have  more  re 
cently  agitated  the  Republic,  especially  those  relating  to  or  in* 
volved  in  the  Compromise,  the  Editor  has  endeavored  to  place 
them  fairly  and  clearly  before  the  reader,  so  far  at  least,  as  was 
deemed  necessary  to  a  thorough  understanding  of  Mr.  Clay's 
course.  If,  in  the  absence  of  authorities  and  the  haste  of  prepa- 
ration, injustice  has  been  done  to  any  one,  or  any  important  fact 
has  been  overlooked,  he  solicits  corrections,  and  will  be  happy 
to  embody  them  in  the  Life. 

One  point  may  as  well  be  hoire  noted.  It  has  recently  been 
stated  with  confidence,  by  one  who  has  in  this  case  no  conceiva- 
ble motive  for  falsehood,  that  Mr.  Clay  was  actually  bom  in 
1775,  and  so  was  two  years  older  than  he  has  hitherto  been, 
and  in  the  body  of  this* work  still  is,  represented.  Improbable 
as  this  story  would  seem,  it  is  not  utterly  devoid  of  corrobora- 
tion. Should  investigation  establish  its  correctness,  it  will  of 
course  be  readily  conformed  to  in  future  editions  of  this  work, 
should  such  be  demanded. 

And  thus  inviting  correction,  but  by  no  means  deprecating  un- 
friendly criticism, — conscious  that  haste  and  a  complication  of 
engrossing  duties  have  marred  the  execution  of  his  work,  but 
confident  that  the  illustrious  subject  will  nevertheless  be  found 
faithfully  and  clearly  depicted  in  this  volume,  the  Editor  closes 
his  task  and  solicits  for  its  performance  only  that  it  be  tried  by 
the  standard  of  its  own  modest  aims,  rather  than  by  that  of  th« 
critic's  preconception  of  what  its  aims  should  have  been. 

H.  0. 
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LIFE 


OF 


.HENRY    CLAY. 


I. 

HIS   YOUTH   AND    EARLY   MANHOOD. 

Henry  Clay  is  a  natire  of  Hanover  county,  Virginia.  H« 
was  bora  on  the  12th  of  April,  1777,  in  a  district  of  country 
familiarily  known  in  the  neighborhood  as  the  Slashes.  His 
father,  a  baptist  clergyman,  died  during  the  revolutionary  war, 
bequeathing  a  small  and  much-embarrassed  estate  and  seven 
children,  of  whom  Henry  was  the  fifth,  to  the  care  of  an  affec- 
tionate mother.  The  surviving  parent  did  not  possess  the  means 
to  give  her  sons  a  classical  education ;  and  the  subject  of  our 
memoir  received  no  other  instruction  than  such  as  could  be  ob 
tain^d  in  the  log-cabin  school-houses,  still  common  in  the  lower 
parts  of  Virginia,  at  which  speuing,  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic, are  taught. 

In  1792,  his  mother,  who  had  become  united,  in  a  second  map 
riage,  with  Mr.  Henry  Watkins,  removed  to  Woodford  county, 
Kentucky,  taking  all  her  children,  with  the  exception  of  Henry 
and  his  oldest  brother.  It  was  always  a  subject  of  regret  with 
Mr.  Clay,  that  he  was  deprived  at  so  early  an  age  of  his  mother's 
counsel,  conversation,  and  care.  She  was  a  woman  of  great 
strength  of  mind,  and  was  tenderly  attached  to  her  children. 

He  had  been  only  five  years  old  when  he  lost  his  father ;  and, 
consequently,  his  circumstances  in  early  life,  if  not  actually  in- 
digent, were  such  as  to  subject  him  frequently  to  hard  manual 
labor.     He  has  ploughed  in  cornfields,  many  a  summ«r-day. 
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witbou.  shoes,  and  with  no  other  clothes  on  than  a  pair  of  Osna- 
burg  trowscrs,  and  a  coarse  shirt.  He  has  often  gone  to  mill 
with  grain  to  be  ground  into  meal  or  flour ;  and  there  are  those 
who  remember  his  youthful  visits  to  Mrs.  Darricott's  mill,  on  the 
Pamunkey  river.  On  such  occasions  he  generally  rode  a  horse 
without  a  saddle,  while  a  rope  supplied  the  place  of  a  bridle. 
But  in  the  absence  of  a  more  splendid  equipment,  a  bag  contain- 
ing three  or  four  bushels  of  wheat  or  com  was  generally  thrown 
across  the  horse's  back,  mounted  upon  which  the  future  states- 
man would  go  to  mill,  get  the  grain  ground,  and  i  oturn  with  it 
home. 

At  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  was  placed  in  a  small  retail  store', 
kept  by  Mr.  Richard  Denny,  near  the  market-house  in  the  city 
of  Richmond.  He  remained  here  till  the  next  year  (1792), 
when  he  was  transferred  to  the  oflice  of  the  clerk  of  the  high 
court  of  chancery,  Mr  Peter  Tinsley.  There  he  became  ac 
quaintcd  with  the  venerable  Chancellor  Wythe,  attracted  lus 
firiendly  attention,  and  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  his  instruction  and 
conversation.  The  chancellor  being  unable  to  write  well,  in 
consequence  of  the  gout  or  rheumatism  in  his  right  thumb,  be- 
thought himself  of  employing  his  young  friend  as  an  amanuensis. 
This  was  a  fortunate  circumstance  for  the  fatherless  boy.  His 
attention  was  thus  called  to  the  structure  of  sentences,  as  he 
wrote  them  down  from  the  dictation  of  his  employer;  and  a 
jBLSie  for  the  study  of  grammar  was  created  which  was  noticed 
and  encouraged  by  the  chancellor,  upon  whose  recommendation 
he  read  Harris's  Hermes,  Tooke's  Diversions  of  Purley,  Bishop 
Lowth's  Grammar,  and  other  similar  works. 

For  his  handwriting,  which  is  still  remarkably  neat  and  regu 
lar,  Mr.  Clay  was  chiefly  indebted  to  Mr.  Tinsley.  Chancellor 
Wythe  was  devoted  to  the  study  of  Greek.  He  was  at  one  time 
occupied  in  preparing  reports  of  Inn  decisions,  and  commenting 
upon  those  of  the  court  of  appeals,  by  which  some  of  his  were 
reversed ;  and  in  this  work  he  was  assisted  by  his  amanuensis. 
After  the  reports  were  published,  he  sent  copies  to  Mr.  JeflTer- 
8on,  John  Adams,  Samuel  Adams,  and  others.  In  these  copies 
he  employed  Henry  Clay  to  copy  particular  passages  from  Greek 
authors,  to  whom  references  had  been  made     Not  understand- 
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hg  m  single  Greek  character,  the  young  copyist  had  to  transcribe 
by  imiution  letter  afler  letter. 

Leaving  the  office  of  Mr.  Tinsley  the  latter  part  of  1796,  be 
went  to  reside  with  the  late  Robert  Brooke,  Esq.,  the  attorney* 
general,  formerly  governor  of  Virginia.  His  only  regular  study 
of  the  law  was  during  the  year  1797,  that  he  lived  with  Mr. 
Brooke ;  but  it  was  impossible  that  he  should  not,  in  the  daily 
scenes  he  witnessed,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  eminent  men 
whom  he  so  often  heard  and  |aw,  be  in  the  way  of  gathering 
much  valuable  legal  information.  During  his  residence  of  six 
or  seven  years  in  Richmond,  he  became  acquainted  with  all  (^ 
most  of  the  eminent  Virginians  of  the  period,  who  lived  in  that 
city,  or  were  in  the  habit  of  resorting  to  it — with  Edmond  Pen- 
dleton, Spencer  Roane,  Chief- Justice  Marshall,  Bushrod  Wash- 
ington, Wickham,  Call,  Copeland,  &c.  On  two  occasions,  he 
had  the  good  fortune  to  hear  Patrick  Henry — once,  before  the 
circuit  court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Virginia  district,  on 
the  question  of  the  payment  of  the  British  debts ;  and  again  be- 
fore the  house  of  delegates  of  Virginia,  on  the  claim  of  the 
supernumerary  officers  in  the  service  of  the  state  during  the 
revolutionary  war.  Mr.  Clay  remembers  that  remarkable  man, 
his  appearance  and  his  manner,  distinctly.  The  impression  of 
his  eloquent  powers  remaining  on  his  mind  is,  that  their  chi^rm 
consisted  mainly  in  one  of  the  finest  voices  ever  heard,  in  his 
graceful  gesticulation,  and  the  va.iety  and  force  of  expression 
which  he  exhibited  in  his  face. 

Henry  Clay  quitted  Richmond  in  November,  1797,  his  eldest 
brother  having  died  while  he  yet  resided  in  that  city.  Bearing 
a  license  from  the  judges  of  the  Virginia  court  of  appeals  to 
practise  law,  he  established  himself  in  Lexington,  Kentucky. 
He  was  without  patrons,  without  the  countenance  of  influential 
friends,  and  destitute  of  the  means  of  paying  his  weekly  board. 
"I  remember,"  says  he,  in  his  speech  of  June,  1842,  at  Lexing- 
ton, "  how  comfortable  I  thought  I  should  be,  if  I  could  make 
iTlOO  Virginia  money  per  year;  and  with  what  delight  I  re- 
ceived the  first  fifteen-shilling  fee.  My  hopes  were  more  than 
realized.     I  immediately  rushed  into  a  lucrative  practice." 

Before  assuming  the  active  responsibilities  of  his  profession^ 
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he  deroted  liiiAself  trith  assiduity  sereral  months  to  his  legal 
studies.  Even  at  that  period  the  har  of  Lexington  was  eminent 
for  its  ability.  Atnong  its  members  were  George  Nicholas, 
James  Hughes,  John  Breekenbridge,  James  Brown,  William 
Murray,  and  others,  whose  reputation  was  sufficient  to  discour- 
age the  most  stout-hearted  competition.  But  true  genius  is  rarely 
unaccompanied  by  a  consciousness  of  its  power;  and  the  friend- 
less and  unknown  youth  from  Tirginia  fearlessly  entered  the 
field,  which,  to  a  less  intrepid  .epirit,  would  have  seemed  pre- 
occupied. He  soon  commanded  consideration  and  respect.  He 
was  familiar  with  the  technicalities  of  practice ;  and  early  habits 
of  business  and  application,  enabled  him  to  effect  an  easy  mastery 
of  the  cases  intrusted  to  his  charge.  Hib  mbde  appreciation  of 
character,  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  faculties  of  persua- 
sion, rendered  him  peculiarly  successful  in  his  appeals  to  a 
jury ;  and  he  obtained  great  celebrity  for  his  adroit  and  careful 
management  of  criminal  cases. 

An  anecdote  is  related  of  him  about  the  time  of  his  fi&st  en- 
trance upon  his  profession,  which  shows  that,  notwithstanding 
his  fine  capacities,  he  had  some  natire  diffidence  to  oTorcome 
before  they  were  fairly  tested.  He  had  joined  a  debating  soci- 
ety, and  at  one  of  the  meetings  the  vote  was  about  to  be  taken 
upon  the  question  under  discussion,  when  he  remarked  iu  a  low 
but  audible  whisper,  that  the  subject  did  not  appear  to  him  to 
have  been  exhausted. 

"  Do  not  put  the  question  yet — Mr.  Clay  will  speak,"  ex- 
claimed a  member,  who  had  overheard  the  half-hesitating  re- 
mark. 

The  chairman  instantly  took  the  hint,  and  nodded  to  the  young 
lawyer  in  token  of  his  readiness  to  hear  what  he  had  to  say. 
"With  every  indication  of  extreme  embarrassment,  he  rose,  and  in 
his  confusion,  began  by  saying :  "  Gentlemen  of  the  jury^ — un- 
consciously addressing  his  fellow-members  as  the  tribunal,  to 
which  he  had  perhaps  oflen  made  imaginary  appeals  in  his 
dreams  of  a  successful  debdt  at  the  bar.  His  audience  did  not 
add  to  his  agitation  by  seeming  to  notice  it,  and,  afler  floundering 
and  blushing  for  a  moment  or  two,  and  stammering  out  a  repartition 
of  the  words,  "  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,"  he  suddenly  shook  ofif  all 
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signs  of  distrust  and  timidity,  and  launched  into  bis  subject  witb 
a  promptitude  and  propriety  of  elocution,  wbicb  excited  general 
surprise. 

To  tbose  familiar  witb  tbe  perfect  self-possession  of  Mr.  Clay's 
manner  in  after-life  upon  all  occasions,  the  most  trying  and 
unexpected,  this  instance  will  present  an  amusing  contrast ;  for 
the  evidence  is  not  on  record  of  his  ever  having  failed  for  an  in- 
stant in  his  resources  of  repartee  or  of  argument  in  debate. 

Shortly  after  this  early  essay  in  public  speaking,  he  was  ad' 
mitted  as  a  practitioner  before  the  Fayette  court  of  quarter  ses- 
sions, a  court  of  general  jurisdiction.  Business  soon  poured  in 
npon  him,  and  during  the  first  term  he  had  a  handsome  practice. 
His  manners  and  address,  4)oth  in  personal  intercourse  and  be- 
fore a  jury,  were  unusually  captivating.  Frank  Ji  avowing  his 
sentiments,  and  bold  and  consistent  in  maintaining  them,  he  laid 
the  foundation  of  a  character  for  sincerity  and  honor,  which  amid 
mil  the  shocks  of  political  changes  and  the  scurrility  of  partisan 
warfare,  has  never  been  shaken  or  tainted.  In  the  possession 
of  these  attributes,  beyond  the  reach  of  cavil  or  of  question,  is  to 
be  found  the  secret  of  that  inalienable  attachment  among  the 
vast  body  of  his  friends,  which  has  followed  him  throughout  his 
career. 

One  of  the  most  important  cases,  in  which  Mr.  Clay  was  en- 
gaged during  the  first  three  or  four  years  of  his  professional  life, 
was  that  in  which  he  was  employed  to  defend  a  Mrs.  Phelps, 
indicted  fur  murder.  This  woman  was  the  wife  of  a  respectable 
farmer,  and  until  the  time  of  the  act  for  which  she  was  arraigned, 
had  led  a  blameless  and  correct  life.  One  day,  in  her  own 
house,  taking  some  offence  at  a  Miss  Phelps,  her  sister-in-law, 
she  levelled  a  gun,  and  shi>t  her  through  the  heart.  The  poor 
girl  had  only  time  to  exclaim,  '*  Sister,  you  have  killed  me,"  and 
ex])ired.  Great  interest  was  excited  in  the  case,  and  the  court 
was  crowded  to  overflowing  on  the  day  of  trial.  Of  the  fact  of 
the  homicide  ther».  could  be  no  doubt.  It  was  committed  in  the 
presence  of  witnesses,  and  the  only  question  was  to  what  class 
of  crimes  did  the  offence  belong.  If  it  were  pronounced  murder 
in  the  first  degree,  the  life  of  the  wretched  prisoner  would  be  the 
forfeit ;  but,  if  manslaughter,  she  would  be  p urished  merely  by 
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confinement  in  the  jail  or  penitentiary.  The  legal  contest  was 
long  and  able.  The  efforts  of  the  connsel  for  the  prosecution 
were  strenuous  and  earnest ;  but  Mr.  Clay  succeeded  in  not  only 
saving  the  life  of  his  client,  but  so  moved  the  jury  in  her  behalf 
by  his  eloquence,  that  her  punishment  was  made  at  light  as  the 
law  would  allow.  He  gained  much  distinction  by  the  ability 
he  displayed  in  this  case,  and  thenceforth  it  was  considered  a 
great  object  to  enlist  his  assistance  in  all  criminal  pursuits  on  the 
part  of  the  defendant.  It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  in  the  course 
of  a  very  extensive  practice  in  the  courts  of  criminal  jurispru- 
dence, and  in  the  defence  of  a  large  niunber  of  individuals  ar- 
raigned for  capital  offences,  he  never  had  one  of  his  clients  sen- 
tenced to  death. 

Another  case,  in  which  he  acquired  scarcely  less  celebrity, 
was  shortly  afterward  tried  in  Harrison  county.  Two  Germans, 
father  and  son,  had  been  indicted  for  murder.  The. deed  of  kil- 
ling was  proved  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  court,  and  was 
considered  an  aggravated  murder.  Mr.  Clay's  eiTorts  were  there- 
fore directed  to  saving  their  lives.  The  trial  occupied  five  days, 
and  his  closing  appeal  to  the  jury  was  of  the  most  stirring  and 
pathetic  description.  It  proved  irresistible,  for  they  returned  a 
verdict  of  manslaughter.  Not  satisfied  with  this  signal  triumph, 
he  moved  an  arrest  of  judgment,  and,  after  another  day's  contest, 
prevailed  in  this  also.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  prisoners 
were  discharged  without  even  the  punishment  of  the  crime,  of 
which  the  jury  had  found  them  guilty. 

An  amusing  incident  occurred  at  the  conclusion  of  this  trial. 
An  old,  withered,  ill-favored  German  woman,  who  was  the  wife 
of  the  elder  prisoner,  and  the  mother  of  the  younger,  on  being 
informed  of  the  success  of  the  final  motion  for  an  arrest  of  judg- 
ment, and  the  consequent  acquittal  of  her  husband  and  son,  ran 
toward  the  young  advocate,  in  the  excess  of  her  gratitude  and 
joy,  and  throwing  her  arms  about  his  neck,  kissed  him  in  the 
eyes  of  the  crowded  court.  Although  taken  wholly  by  surprise, 
and  hardly  flattered  by  blandishments  from  such  a  sjurce,  young 
Clay  acquitted  himself  upon  the  occasion,  with  a  grace  and  good 
humor,  which  won  him  new  applause  from  the  spectators.  All 
great  emotions  claim  respect ;  and  in  this  instance  so  far  did  the 
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sympathies  uf  the  audience  go  with  the  old  woman  as  to  divest 
of  ridicule  an  act,  which,  in  the  recital,  may  seem  to  have  parta* 
ken  principally  of  the  ludicrous. 

Notwithstanding  his  extraordinary  success  iniall  the  criminal 
suits  intrusted  to  him,  the  abilities  displayed  by  Mr.  Clay  at  this 
period  in  ci^il  cases  were  no  less  brilliant  and  triumphant.  In 
suits  growing  out  of  the  land  laws  of  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  he 
was  especially  distinguished ;  rapidly  acquiring  wealth  and  pop* 
ulanty  by  his  practice.  It  is  related  of  him,  that  on  one  occasion, 
in  conjunction  with  another  attorney,  he  was  employed  to  argue, 
in  the  Fayette  circuit  court,  a  question  of  great  difficulty — one 
in  which  the  interests  of  the  litigant  parties  were  deeply  involved. 
At  the  opening  of  the  court,  something  occurred  to  call  him 
away,  and  the  whole  management  of  the  case  devolved  on  his 
associate  counsel.  Two  days  were  spent  in  discussing  the  points 
of  law,  which  were  to  govern  the  instructions  of  the  court  to  the 
jury,  and  on  all  of  these  points,  Mr.  Clay's  colleague  was  foiled, 
by  his  antagonist.  At  the  end  of  the  second  day,  Mr.  Clay  re- 
entered the  court.  He  had  not  heard  a  word  of  the  testimony, 
and  knew  nothing  of  the  course  which  the  discussion  had  taken ; 
but,  after  holding  a  very  short  consultation  with  his  colleague,  he 
drew  up  a  statement  of  the  form  in  which  he  wished  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  court  to  be  given  to  the  jury,  and  accompanied  his 
petition  with  a  few  observations,  so  entirely  novel  and  satisfac- 
tory, that  it  was  granted  without  the  least  hesitation.  A  corre- 
sponding verdict  was  instantly  returned ;  and  thus  the  case,  which 
had  been  on  the  point  of  bising  decided  against  Mr.  Clay's  client, 
resulted  in  his  favor  in  less  than  half  an  hour  *after  the  young 
lawyer  had  entered  the  courthouse. 

For  an  enumeration  of  the  various  cases  in  which  Mr.  Clay 
was  about  this  time  enlaced,  and  in  which  his  success  was  as 
marked  as  his  talents  were  obvious,  we  must  refer  the  curious 
reader  to  the  records,  of  the  courts  of  Kentucky,  and  hasten  to 
exhibit  the  subject  of  our  memoir  on  that  more  extended  field, 
where  his  history  began  to  be  interwoven  with  the  history  of  his 
country,  and  a  whi  le  nation  hailed  him  as  a  champion  worthy  of 
the  best  days  of  the  republic. 

As  early  as  1797,  when  the  people  of  Kentucky  were  about 
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ducting  a  conyention  to  form  a  new  constitution  for  that  state 
Mr.  Clay  may  be  said  to  have  commenced  his  political  career 
His  first  efforts  were  made  on  behalf  of  human  liberty,  aikd  at  the 
risk  of  losing  that  breeze  of  popular  favor,  which  was  wafting  on 
his  bark  bravely  toward  the  haven  of  worldly  prosperity  and  re- 
nown. 

The  most  important  feature  in  the  plan  for  a  new  constitution 
submitted  to  the  people  of  Kentucky,  was  a  provision  for  the 
prospective  eradication  of  slavery  from  the  state  by  means  of  a 
gradual  emancipation  of  those  held  in  bondage.  Against  this 
proposal  a  tremendous  outcry  was  at  once  raised.  It  was  not  to 
be  questioned  that  the  voice  of  the  majority  was  vehemently  op- 
posed to  it.  But  young  Clay  did  not  hesitate  as  to  his  course. 
In  that  spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  which  he  has  since  displayed  on 
so  many  occasions,  in  great  public  emergencies,  without  stopping 
to  reckon  the  disadvantages  to  himself,  he  boldly  arrayed  himself 
oa  the  side  of  those  friendly  to  emancipation.  In  the  canvass, 
which  preceded  the  election  of  members  of  the  convention,  he 
exerted  himself  with  all  the  energy  of  his  nature  in  behalf  of 
that  cause,  which  he  believed  to  be  the  cause  of  truth  and  justice. 
With  his  voice  and  pen  he  actively  labored  to  promote  the  choice 
of  delegates  who  were  pledged  to  its  support.  He  failed  in  the 
fulfilment  of  his  philanthropic  intentions,  and  incurred  temporary 
unpopularity  by  his  course.  Time,  however,  is  daily  making 
more  apparent  the  wisdom  of  his  counsel. 

Mr.  Clay  has  not  faltered  in  his  views  upon  this  great  ques- 
tion. They  are  now  what  they  were  in  1797.  In  maintaining 
the  policy  of  this  scheme  of  gradual  emancipation  he  has  ever 
been  fearless  and  consistent.  Let  it  not  be  imagined,  however, 
that  he  has  any  sympathy  with  that  incendiary  spirit  which  would 
seem  to  actuate  some  of  the  clamorers  for  immediate  and  uncon- 
ditional abolition  at  the  present  time.  His  views  were  fkr- 
sighted,  statesman-like,  and  sagacious.  He  looked  to  the  general 
good,  not  merely  of  his  contemporaries  but  of  posterity ;  and  his 
plan  stretched  beyond  the  embarrassments  of  the  present  hour 
into  the  future.  A  more  just,  practicable,  and  beneficent  scheme 
than  his,  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  consummation  so  devoutly 
to  be  wiahed  by  humanity  at  large,  coujd  not  have  been  devised 
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It  resembled  that  adopted  in  Pennsylvania  in  the  year  1780tt 
the  intftance  of  Dr.  Franklin,  according  to  which,  the  generation 
in  bt^ing  were  to  remain  in  bondage,  but  all  their  ofTspring,  bom 
aflei  a  specified  day,  were  to  be  free  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight, 
and,  in  the  meantime,  were  to  receive  preparatory  instniction  to 
qualify  them  for  the  enjoyment  of  freedom.  Mr.  Clay  thought 
with  many  others,  that,  as  the  slave  states  had  severally  the  right 
to  judge,  every  one  exclusively  for  itself^  in  respect  4o  the  insti- 
tution of  domestic  slavery,  the  proportion  of  slaves  to  the  white 
population  in  Kentucky  at  that  time  was  so  inconsiderable,  that 
a  system  of  gradual  emancipation  might  have  been  adopted 
without  any  hazard  to  the  security  and  interests  of  the  common* 
wealth. 

Recently  a  charge  was  made  by  the  principal  opposition  pap^r 
at  the  south,  that  Mr.  Clay  had  joined  the  abolitionists  ;  and  the 
ground  of  the  charge  was  the  averment  that  he  had  written  a  let- 
ter to  Mr.  Giddings,  of  Ohio,  approving  the  leading  views  of  that 
party.  Upon  inquiry,  it  appeared,  however,  that  the  letter  was 
written  by  Cassius  M.  Clay,  a  namesake.  In  noticing  the  erro- 
neous statement,  Mr.  Clay  remarked,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  :  "  I 
do  not  write  leuers  for  different  latitudes.  I  have  but  one  heart, 
and  one  mind ;  and  all  my  letters  are  but  copies  of  the  original, 
and  if  genuine,  will  be  found  to  conform  to  it  wherever  they  may 
be  addressed.'* 

Would  that  every  candidate  for  the  presidency  might  say  this 
with  equal  sincerity  and  truth ! 

Notwithstanding  the  failure  of  his  exertions  in  arresting  the 
continuance  of  negro  servitude  in  Kentucky,  Mr.  Clay  has  never 
shrunk  from  the  ai'owal  of  his  sentiments  upon  the  subject,  nor 
from  their  practical  manifestations  in  his  professional  and  politi- 
cal career.  For  several  years,  whenever  a  slave  brought  an  ac- 
tion at  law  for  his  liberty,  Mr.  Clay  volunteered  as  his  adi'ocate ; 
and  he  always  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  decision  in  the  slave's 
favor.  Opposition  in  every  shape  would  seem  to  have  roused 
the  most  ardent  sympathies  of  his  soul,  and  to  have  enlisted  his 
indimiant  eloquence  in  behalf  of  its  unfriended  object.  The  im- 
pulses, vchich  urged  him  at  this  early  day  to  take  the  part  of  the 
daincsiic  bondsmen  of  his  own  state,  were  the  same  with  thoM 
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by  wliich  he  was  instigated,  when  the  questions  of  recognising 
South  American  and  Grecian  independence  were  presented  to 
the  consideration  of  a  tardy  and  calculating  Congress. 

During  the  administration  of  John  Adams,  1798-'9,  the  famous 
alien  and  sedition  laws  were  passed.  The  popular  opposition 
with  which  these  extraordinary  measures  were  received,  is  still 
vividly  remembered  in  the  United  States.  By  the  '*  alien  law," 
the  president  was  authorized  to  order  any  alien,  whom  "he  should 
judge  dangerous  to  the  peace  and  safety"  of  the  country,  "  to  de- 
part out  of  the  territory  within  such  time"  as  he  should  judge 
proper,  upon  penalty  of  being  "  imprisoned  for  a  term  not  exceed- 
ing three  years,"  Sic, 

The  "sedition  law"  was  designed  to  punish  the  abuse  of 
speech  and  of  the  press.  It  imposed  a  heavy  pecuniary  fine,  and 
imprisonment  for  a  term  of  years,  upon  such  as  should  combine 
or  conspire  together  to  oppose  any  measure  of  government :  upon 
such  as  should  write,  print,  utter,  publish,  &c.,  "  any  falsd,  scan- 
dalous and  malicious  writing  against  the  government  of  the  United 
States  or  tho  president,"  Sic. 

Mr.  Clay  stood  forth  one  of  the  earliest  champions  of  popular 
rights  in  opposition  to  these  memorable  laws.  Kentucky  was 
one  of  the  first  states  that  launched  their  thunders  against  them ; 
and  though  many  speakers  came  forward  to  give  expression  to 
the  indignation  which  was  swelling  in  the  public  heart,  none 
succeeded  so  well  in  striking  the  responsive  chord  as  our  young 
lawyer.  He  was  soon  regarded  as  the  leading  sp''l«;  of  the  op- 
position party ;  and  it* was  about  this  time  that  *.j  title  of  "  The 
Great  Commoner"  was  bestowed  upon  hiir^. 

A  gentleman,  who  was  present  at  a  meeting  where  these  ob- 
noxious laws  were  discussed,  describes  the  effect  produced  by 
Mr.  Clay's  eloquence  as  difficult  adequately  to  describe.  The 
populace  had  assembled  in  the  fields  in  the  vicinity  of  Lexington, 
and  were  first  addre;3sed  by  Mr.  George  Nicholas,  a  distinguished 
man,  and  a  powerful  speaker.  The  speech  of  Mr.  Nicholas  was 
long  and  eloquent,  and  he  was  greeted  by  the  most  enthusiastic 
cheers  as  he  concluded.  Clay  being  called  for,  promptly  ap- 
peared, and  made  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  and  impressive 
hvingues  ever  addressed  to  a  popular  assembly.     A  striking 
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evidence  of  its  thrilling  and  effective  character,  may  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  when  he  ceased,  there  was  no  shout-  no  applause. 
So  eloquently  had  he  interpreted  the  deep  feelings  of  the  multi- 
tude, that  they  forgot  the  orator  in  the  absorbing  emotions  he  had 
produced.  A  higher  compliment  can  hardly  be  conceived.  The 
theme  was  a  glorious  one  for  a  young  and  generous  mind,  filled 
with  ardor  in  behalf  of  human  liberty — and  he  did  it  justice. 
The  people  took  Clay  and  Nicholas  upon  their  shoulders,  and 
forcing  them  into  a  carriage,  drew  them  through  the  streets,  amid 
shouts  of  applause.  What  an  incident  for  an  orator,  who  had  not 
yet  completed  his  twenty-second  year ! 

Four  years  afterward,  when  Mr.  Clay  was  absent  from  the  county 
of  Fayette,  at  the  Olympian  springs,  he  was  broHght  forward,  with- 
out his  knowledge  or  previous  consent,  as  a  candidate,  and  elected 
to  the  general  assembly  of  Kentucky.  He  soon  made  his  influence 
felt  in  th^t  body.  In  1804,  Mr.  Felix  Grundy,  then  an  adroit  and 
well-known  politician,  made  an  attempt  in  the  legislature,  to  pro- 
cure the  repeal  of  a  law  incorporating  the  Lexington  Insurance 
Office.  He  was  opposed  at  every  stop  by  Mr.  Clay ;  and  the  war 
of  words  between  the  youthful  debaters,  drew  to  the  hall  of  the 
house  throngs  of  spectators.  Grundy  had  managed  to  secure 
beforehand  a  majority  in  his  favor  in  the  house  ;  but  the  members 
of  the  senate  flocked  in  to  hear  Clay  speak,  and  so  cogently  did 
he  present  to  their  understandings  the  impolicy  and  unconstitu- 
tionality of  the  measure  under  discussion,  that  they  refused  to 
sanction  it  after  it  had  been  passed  by  the  other  branch,  and  a 
virtual  triumph  was  thus  obtained. 

It  is  recorded  of  Mr.  Clay,  that,  in  the  course  of  the  legislative 
session  of  1805,  he  made  an  effort  to  procure  the  removal  of  the 
seat  of  government  from  Frankfort ;  and  his  speech  on  the  occa- 
sion is  said  to  have  been  an  inimitable  specimen  of  argument  and 
humor.  Frankfort  is  peculiar  in  its  appearance  and  situation, 
being  sunk,  like  a  huge  pit,  below  the  surrounding  country,  and 
environed  by  rough  and  precipitous  ledges.  "  We  have,"  said 
Mr.  Clay,  *•  the  model  of  an  inverted  hat ;  Frankfort  is  the  bodv 
of  the  hat,  and  the  lands  adjacent  are  the  brim.  To  change  the 
figUTP   't  is  nature's  g^eat  penitentiary ;  and  if  the  members  of 
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this  hvuse  would  know  the  bodily  condition  of  the  prisoners,  let 
him  look  at  those  poor  creatures  in  the  gallery." 

As  he  said  this,  he  pointed  with  his  finger  to  half  a  dozen 
figures,  that  chanced,  at  that  moment,  to  be  moving  about  in  the 
gallery,  more  like  animated  skeletons  than  respectable  compounds 
of  flesh  and  blood.  The  objects  thus  designated,  seeing  the 
attention  of  the  whole  assembly  suddenly  directed  toward  them, 
dodged,  with  ludicrous  haste,  behind  the  railing,  and  the  assembly 
was  thrown  into  a  conrulsion  of  nierriment.  This  ar^umf-nlum 
ad  hominem  proved  irresistible.  The  members  of  the  house 
agreed  that  it  was  expedient  to  remove  the  seat  of  government, 
but  it  was  subsequently  found  impossible  to  decide  upon  a  new 
location,  and  the « legislature  continues  to  hold  its  sessions  at 
Frankfort. 

It  was  an  early  resolution  of  Mr.  Clay,  that  no  litigants,  rich 
or  poor,  should  have  occasion  to  say,  that  for  want  of  counsel 
they  could  not  obtain  justice  at  every  bar  where  he  could  appear 
for  them.*  Col.  Joseph  Hamilton  Daviess,  at  that  time  United 
States  district  attorney,  and  a  man  of  influence  and  distinction, 
had  committed  an  assault  and  battery  at  Frankfort,  on  Mr.  Bush, 
a  respectable  citizen,  and  a  tavern-keeper  at  that  place.  The 
bar  of  Frankfort  declined  instituting  an  action  for  the  latter  against 
Col.  D.  Bush  finally  appealed  to  Henry  Clay,  who  promptly 
undertook  the  case,  and  brought  the  suit  in  Lexington.  In  the 
argument  of  a  preliminary  question,  Mr.  Clay  felt  it  his  duty  to 
animadvert  with  some  severity  upon  the  conduct  of  Col.  Daviess ; 
whereupon  the  latter,  after  the  adjournment  of  the  court,  ad 
dressed  a  note  to  him,  remonstrating  against  his  course,  and  ex 
pressing  a  wish  that  it  should  not  be  persevered  in.  Mr.  Clay 
immediately  replied  that  he  had  undertaken  the  cause  of  Mr. 
Bush  from  a  sense  of  duty ;  that  he  should  submit  to  no  dictation 
as  to  his  management  of  it,  which  should  be  according  to  his  own 
judgment  exclusively  *,  but  that  he  should  hold  himself  responsi- 
ble for  whatever  he  did  or  said,  in  or  out  of  court.  A  challenge 
ensued ;  Mr.  Clay  accepted  it,  and  proceeded  to  Frankfort  for  the 
hostile  meeting.  There,  by  the  interposition  of  mutual  friends, 
the  h^^\s  was  accommodated  in  a  nianner  honorable  to  both 
partiet. 
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III  the  antunin  of  1 806,  the  celebrated  Aaron  Burr  was  arrested 
in  Kentucky,  on  a  charge  of  being  engaged  in  an  illegal  warlike 
enterprise.  The  sagacity  and  penetration  of  that  extraordinary 
man  were  never  more  clearly  evinced  than  in  his  application  to 
Mr.  Clay  to  defend  him.  Mr.  Clay  believed,  and  it  was  generally 
believed  in  Kentucky,  that  the  prosecution  was  groundless,  and 
was  instituted  by  Col.  Daviess,  whom  we  have  already  men- 
tioned, who  was  a  great  admirer  of  Col.  Hamilton,  and  wlio  dis 
liked  Burr,  because  he  had  killed  Haroihon  in  a  duel,  and  was^ 
moreover,  his  opponent  in  politics.  Mr.  Clay  felt  a  lively  sym- 
pathy for  Col.  Burr,  on  account  of  his  being  arrested  in  a  state 
distant  from  his  own,  on  account  of  his  misfortunes,  and  the  dis- 
tinguished stations  he  had  filled.  Still  he  declined  appearing  for 
him,  until  Burr  gave  him  written  assurances  that  he  was  engaged 
m  no  enterprise  forbidden  by  law,  and  none  that  was  not  known 
and  approved  by  the  cabinet  at  Washington.  On  receiving  these 
assurances,  Mr.  Clay  appeared  for  him ;  and,  thinking  that  Burr 
ought  not  to  be  dealt  with  as  an  ordinary  culprit,  he  declined  re 
ceiving  from  him  any  fee,  although  a  liberal  one  was  tendered. 

Burr  was  acquitted.  Mr.  Clay  shortly  after  proceeded  to 
Washington,  and  received  from  Mr.  Jefferson  an  account  of  the 
letti*r  in  cipher,  which  had  been  written  by  Burr  to .  General 
Wilkinson,  together  with  other  information  of  the  criminal  de- 
signs of  Burr.  Mr.  Clay  handed  the  writt^ri  assurances  above 
mentioned,  to  Mr.  Jefferson  at  the  request  of  the  latter. 

On  his  return  from  Ghent,  Mr.  Clay  made  a  brief  sojourn  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  and  visited,  among  other  places  of  interest, 
the  federal  court,  then  in  session,  escortei  by  his  friend,  the  late 
Mr.  Smith,  then  marshal,  formerly  a  senator  from  New  York. 
On  entering  the  court-room,  in  the  city-hall,  the  eyes  of  the  bench, 
bar,  officers,  and  attendants  upon  the  court,  were  turned  upon 
Mr.  C,  who  was  invited  to  take  a  seat  upon  the  bench,  which 
ne  politely  declined,  and  took  a  position  in  the  bar.  Shortly 
after,  a  small  gentleman,  apparently  advanced  in  years,  and  with 
bushy,  gray  hair,  whom  Mr.  Clay  for  an  instant  did  not  recognise, 
approached  him.  He  quickly  perceived  it  was  Col.  Burr,  who 
tendered  his  hand  to  salute  Mr.  Clay.  The  latter  declined 
receiving  it.  The  colonel,  nevertheless,  was  nr  epulsed,  but 
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engaged  in  conversation  with  Mr.  Clay,  remarking,  tbat  he  had 
understood,  that  besides  the  treaty  of  peace,  the  American  com 
missioners  had  negotiated  a  good  commercial  convention  with 
Great  Britam.  Mr.  Clay  replied  coldly,  that  such  a  conven* 
tion  was  concluded,  and  that  its  terms  would  be  known  as 
soon  as  it  was  promulgated  by  public  authority.  Col.  B.  ex 
pressed  a  wish  to  have  an  hour's  interview  with  him,  and  Mr.  C. 
told  him  where  he  stopped — but  the  colonel  never  called.  Thus 
terminated  all  the  intercourse  which  ever  took  place  between 
Henry  Clay  and  Aaron  Burr.  And  yet,  even  out  of  materials 
like  these,  Detraction  has  tried  to  manufacture  weapons  for  its 
assaults ! 


II. 

HIS    COURSE   IN    CONGRESS — 1806    TO    1819. 

On  the  twenty-ninth  of  December,  1806,  Mr.  Clay  produced 
his  credentials,  and  took  his  seat  in  the  senate  of  the  United 
States.  He  had  been  elected  by  the  legislature  of  the  state  of 
Kentucky,  to  fill  a  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  resignation  of  the 
Hon.  John  Adair ;  and,  from  the  journals  of  Congress,  he  seems 
to  have  entered  at  once  actively  upon  the  discharge  of  the  duties 
of  his  new  and  exalted  position.  His  first  speech  was  in  favor 
of  the  erection  of  a  bridge  over  the  Potomac  river  ;  and  at  this 
period,  we  perceive  the  dawning  of  those  views  of  "  internal 
improvement,"  which  ho  afterward  carried  out  so  ably,  and  his 
advocacy  of  which  should  alone  be  sufficient  to  entitle  him  to 
the  lasting  gratitude  of  the  country.  He  amused  the  senate,  on 
this  occasion,  by  quoting  a  passage  from  Peter  Pindar,  as  appli- 
cable to  a  senator  by  whom  he  had  been  assailed,  and  who  was 
remarkable  for  the  expression  of  superior  sagacity  which  his 
countenance  was  wont  to  assume  when  he  rebuked  the  younger 
members  of  the  body.     The  picture  was  apt  and  graphic  :  — 

"Thus  have  I  seen  a  magpie  in  the  street^ 
A  chattering  bird,  we  often  meet ; 
A  bird  for  curiosity  well  known, 

With  head  awry,  and  cunning  eye^ 
Peep  knowingly  into  a  marrow-bon6i* 
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This  Speech  was  soon  followed  by  his  presentation  of  a  reso 
lution,  advocating  the  expediency  of  appropriating  a  quantity  of 
land  toward  the  opening  of  the  canal  proposed  to  be  cut  around 
the  rapids  of  the  Ohio,  on  the  Kentucky  shore. 

The  subject  of  appropriations  for  internal  improvements  was 
at  that  time  a  novelty.  So  far  as  it  related  to  the  establishment 
of  post-roads,  it  had,  it  is  true,  been  discussed  in  February,  1795 ; 
but  no  formal  opinion  of  Congress  was  expressed,  so  as  to  be  a 
precedent  for  future  action. 

A  committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Clay,  Giles,  and  Baldwin, 
was  now  appointed  to  consider  the  new  resolution,  and  on  the 
twenty-fourth  of  February,  1 807,  Mr.  Clay  made  an  able  report 
to  the  senate,  in  which  we  find  the  following  passage :  "  How 
far  it  is  the  policy  of  the  government  to  aid  in  works  of  this  kind 
when  it  has  no  distinct  interest ;  whether,  indeed,  in  such  a  case, 
it  has  the  constitutional  power  of  patronage  and  encouragement, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  be  decided  in  the  present  instance."  A  few 
days  afterward,  he  reported  a  bill  providing  for  the  appointment  ' 
of  commissioners  to  ascertain  the  practicability  of  removing  the 
obstructions  in  the  navigation  of  the  Ohio  at  the  rapids.  This 
bill  passed  the  senate  by  a  vote  of  eighteen  to  eight. 

The  following  resolution,  presented  the  day  of  the  passage  of 
the  bill,  shows  that  Mr.  Clay,  thus  early  in  his  career,  was  deeply 
mipressed  with  the  importance  of  a  system  of  internal  improve 
ment.  He  may  truly  be  called  the  father  of  that  system  which 
has  so  incalculably  advanced  the  general  prosperity  of  the  Re- 
public :  — 

**Beaolved,  That  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  be  directed  to  prepare  and 
report  to  the  sennte  at  tlieir  next  session,  a  plan  for  the  application  of  such 
means  as  are  witiiin  the  power  of  Confess,  to  the  purposes  of  opening  roadi 
and  making  canals :  togetlier  with  a  statement  of  undertakings  of  that  nature^ 
which,  as  objects  of  public  improvement,  may  require  and  deserve  the  aid 
of  government;  and,  also,  a  statement  of  works,  of  the  nature  mentioned, 
which  have  been  commenced,  the  progress  which  hoa  been  made  in  them, 
and  the  means  and  prospect  of  their  being  comnleted ;  and  all  such  informa- 
tion as,  in  the  opinion  of  the  secretary,  shall  oe  material  in  relation  to  tbt 
objects  of  this  resolution." 

The  resolution  Was  passed  with  but  three  dissenting  voices. 
During  this   siission,  an  attempt  was  made  to  suspend  the 
habeas  corpus  act,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  president  to 
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arrest,  without  going  through  the  forms  and  delays  of  the  law 
Col.  Burr,  of  whose  evil  intentions  there  was  now  sufficien*. 
proof.  Mr.  Clay  did  not  speak  on  the  motion,  but  his  vote  was 
recorded  against  it,  not  through  any  tenderness  toward  Burr,  but 
because  of  the  danger  of  instituting  such  a  precedent  against  the 
liberty  of  the  citizen.  The  motion  was,  however,  carried  'j  the 
senate,  but  defeated  in  the  house  of  representatives. 

Mr.  Clay's  election  to  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  had  been 
but  for  the  fraction  of  a  term,  amounting  to  a  single  session.  In 
the  summer  of  1 807,  he  was  again  chosen  by  the  citizens  of 
Fayette  to  represent  them  in  the  Kentucky  legislature,  and  at  the 
next  session  he  was  elected  speaker  of  the  assembly.  In  this 
position,  he  did  not  content  himself  with  faithfully  discharging 
the  ordinary  duties  of  a  speaker.  He  ente  «^i  the  arena  of  de- 
bate, and  took  an  active  part  in  most  of  the  #  j:iportant  discussions 
before  the  house.  A  motion  having  been  made  to  prohibit  the 
reading,  in  the  courts  of  Kentucky,  of  any  British  decision,  or 
elementary  work  on  law,  he  opposed  it  with  a  vigor  and  eloquence 
that  could  not  fail  of  effect.  More  than  four  fifths  of  the  members 
of  the  house  had  evinced  a  determination  to  vote  for  the  motion. 
It  was  argued  that  the  Americans,  as  an  independent  people, 
ought  not  to  suffer  themselves  to  be  governed,  in  the  administra- 
tion of  justice,  by  the  legal  decisions  of  a  foreign  power.  Mr. 
Clay  had  to  contend  against  a  most  formidable  array  of  popular 
prejudice.  To  obviate  one  of  the  most  potent  arguments  of  the 
friends  of  the  motion,  he  ingeniously  moved  to  amend  it  by  limit 
ing  the  exclusion  of  British  decisions  fropi  Kentucky,  to  those 
only  which  have  taken  place  since  the  4th  of  July,  1 776,  the  date 
of  American  independence,  and  suffering  all  which  preceded  tliat 
period  to  remain  in  force  He  maintained  that  before  the  dec- 
laration of  our  independence,  the  British  and  Americans  were 
the  same  nation,  and  the  laws  of  the  one  people  were  those  of 
the  other.  He  then  entered  upon  one  of  the  most  eloquent 
harangues  that  ever  fell  from  his  lips.  He  exposed  the  barbarity 
of  a  measure  which  would  annihilate,  for  all  practical  uses  in  the 
state,  the  great  body  of  the  common  law  ;  which  would  *'  wan- 
tonly make  wreck  of  a  system  fraught  with  the   intellectual 
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wn^Kh  of  centuries,  and  whelm  its  last  fragment  beneath  the 
irave.** 

Those  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  hear  Mr.  Clay  on  this  occa- 
sion, describe  his  speech  as  one  of  transcendent  power,  beauty, 
and  pathos.  A  gentleman,  who  was  a  partaker  in  the  eflect  pro- 
duced by  his  eloquence,  says  :  *'  Every  muscle  of  the  orator*s 
face  was  in  motion  ;  his  whole  body  seemed  agitated,  as  if  every 
part  were  instinct  with  a  separate  life ;  and  his  small,  white  hand, 
with  its  blue  veins  apparently  distended,  almost  to  bursting,  moved 
gracefully,  but  with  all  the  energy  of  rapid  and  vehement  gesture. 
The  appearance  of  the  speaker  seemed  that  of  a  pure  intellect, 
wrought  up  to  its  mightiest  energies,  and  brightly  glowing  through 
the  thir  and  transparent  veil  of  flesh  that  enrobed  it." 

It  i§  almost  needless  to  add  that  Mr.  Clay  prevailed  on  this 
occasion  in  turning  the  tide  in  his  favor,  and  the  original  motion 
was  rejected. 

A  report  drawn  up  by  him  in  1809  upon  a  question  of  disputed 
election  is  worthy  of  notice  in  this  place.  The  citizens  of  Har- 
din county,  who  were  entitled  to  two  representatives  in  the  gen- 
end  assembly,  had  given  436  votes  for  Charles  Helm,  350  for 
Samuel  Haycraft,  and  271  for  John  Thomas.  The  fact  being 
ascertained  that  Mr.  HaycraA  held  an  oflice  of  profit  under  the 
commonwealth,  at  the  time  of  the  election,  a  constitutional  dis- 
qualification attached  and  excluded  him.  He  was  ineligible,  and 
therefore  could  not  be  entitled  to  his  seat.  It  remained  to  in- 
quire into  the  pretensions  of  Mr.  Thomas.  His  claim  could 
only  be  supported  by  a  total  rejection  of  the  votes  given  by  Mr. 
Haycraft,  as  void  to  all  intents  whatever.  Mr.  Clay  contended 
that  those  votes,  though  void  and  ineflectual  in  creating  any  right 
in  Mr.  Haycraft  to  a  seat  in  the  house,  could  not  afiect,  in  any 
manner,  the  situation  of  his  competitor.  Any  other  exposition 
would  he  subversive  of  the  great  principle  of  free  government, 
that  the  majority  shall  prevail.  It  would  operate  as  a  fraud  upon 
the  people ;  for  it  could  not  be  doubted  that  the  votes  given  to 
Mr.  Haycraft  were  bestowed  under  a  full  persuasion  that  he  had 
a  right  to  receive  them.  It  would,  in  fact,  be  a  declaration  that 
disqualification  produced  qualification — that  the  incapacity  of 
one  man  capacitated  another  to  hold  a  seat  in  that  house.    Th« 
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committee,  therefore,  unanimously  decided  that  neither  of  llio 
gentlemen  was  entitled  to  a  seat 

Such  were  the  principles  of  Mr.  Clay's  report.  It  was  unani 
mously  adopted  by  the  house ;  and  its  doctrines  have  ever  since 
governed  the  Kentucky  elections. 

In  December,  1808,  Mr.  Clay  introduced  before  the  legislature 
cf  Kentucky  a  series  of  resolutions  approving  the  embargo,  de- 
nouncing the  British  orders  in  council,  pledging  the  cooperation 
of  Kentucky  to  any  measures  of  opposition  to  British  exactions, 
upon  which  the  general  government  might  determine,  and  de- 
claring that  "Thomas  Jefferson  is  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  his 
countty  for  the  ability ,  uprightness,  and  intelligence  which  he  has 
displayed  in  the  management  both  of  our  foreign  relations  and  do 
mestic  concerns.** 

Mr.  Humphrey  Marshall  opposed  these  resolutions  with  ex 
traordinary  vehemence,  and  introduced  amendatory  resolution., 
of  a  directly  opposite  tendency ;  but  Mr.  Marshall  was  the  only 
one  who  voted  in  favor  of  the  latter.     Mr.  Clay's  original  resolu- 
tions were  adopted  by  a  vote  of  sixty-four  to  one. 

Soon  after  this  event,  Mr.  Clay  introduced  a  resolution  recom- 
mending that  every  member,  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the 
industry  of  the  country,  should  clothe  himself  in  garments  of  do- 
mestic manufacture.  This  resolution  was  at  once  most  emphat- 
ically denounced  by  Mr.  Humphrey  Marshall,  who  stigmatized 
it  as  the  project  of  a  demagogue,  and  applied  a  profusion  of  harsh 
and  ungenerous  epithets  to  the  mover.  Mr.  Clay  retorted,  and 
the  quarrel  went  on  until  it  terminated  in  a  hostile  encounter. 
The  parties  met,  and  by  the  first  shot  Mr.  Marshall  was  slightly 
wounded.  They  stood  up  a  second  time,  and  Mr.  Clay  received 
a  hardly  perceptible  flesh-wound  in  the  leg.  The  seconds  now 
interfered,  and  prevented  a  continuance  of  the  combat. 

Mr.  Clay  was  once  again  called  upon  in  the  course  of  his  po- 
litical career,  by  the  barbarous  exactions  of  society,  to  consent 
to  a  hostile  encounter ;  but  we  are  confident  that  no  man  at  heart 
abominated  the  custom  more  sincerely  than  he.  The  following 
passage  in  relation  to  this  subject  occurs  in  an  address,  which, 
m  his  maturer  years,  he  made  to  his  constituents  :  **  I  owe  it  to 
the  community  to  say,  that  whatever  heretofore  I  may  have  done,' 
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or  by  inevitable  circumstances  might  be  forced  to  do,  no  m 
holds  it  in  deeper  abhorrence  than  I  do  that  pernicious  practice. 
Condemned  as  it  must  be  by  the  judgment  and  philosophy,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  religion,  of  every  thinking  man,  it  is  an  affair 
of  feeling  about  which  we  can  not,  although  we  should,  reason. 
Its  true  corrective  will  be  found  when  all  shall  unite,  as  all  ought 
to  unite,  in  its  unqualified  proscription." 

When  the  bill  to  suppress  duelling  in  the  district  of  Columbia 
came  before  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  in  the  spring  of 
1838,  Mr.  Clay  said,  no  man  would  be  happier  than  he  to  see* 
the  whole  barbarous  system  for  ever  eradicated.  It  was  weU ' 
known,  that  in  certain  quarters  of  the  country,  public  opinion 
was  averse  from  duelling,  and  no  man  could  fly  in  the  face  of  that 
public  opinion,  without  having  his  reputation  sacrificed ;  but  there 
were  other  portions  again  which  exacted  obedience  to  the  fatal 
custom.  The  man  with  a  high  sense  of  honor,  and  nice  sensi- 
bility, when  the  question  is  whether  he  shall  fight  or  have  the 
finger  of  scorn  pointed  at  him,  is  unable  to  resist,  and  few,  very 
few,  are  found  willing  to  adopt  such  an  alternative.  When  pub- 
lic opinion  shall  be  renovated,  and  chastened  by  reason,  religion, 
and  humanity,  the  practice  of  duelling  will  at  once  be  discounte- 
nanced. It  is  the  office  of  legislation  to  do  all  it  can  to  bring 
about  that  healthful  state  of  the  public  mind,  and  although  it  may 
not  altogether  effect  so  desirable  a  result,  yet  he  had  no  doubt  it 
would  do  much  toward  it,  and  with  these  views  he  would  give 
his  vote  for  the  bill. 

In  the  winter  session  of  Congress,  in  1809-10,  Mr.  Clay  took 
his  seat  a  second  time  in  the  senate  of  the  United  States.  He 
had  been  elected  by  the  legislature  by  a  handsome  majority  to 
supply  a  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Buckner 
Thurston,  whose  term  wanted  two  years  of  its  completion. 
From  this  period  the  public  history  of  Mr.  Clay  may  be  found 
diffused  through  the  annals  of  the  Union.  The  archives  of  the 
republic  are  the  sources  from  which  the  materials  for  his  biog- 
raphy may  be  henceforth  derived.  When  time  shall  have  re- 
moved the  inducements  for  interested  praise  or  censure,  posterity 
will  point  to  the  records  of  his  civic  achievements,  glorious  though 
bloodless,  no  less  as  furnishing  a  well-established  title  to  their 
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admiration  and  gratitude,  than  as  a  perpetual  monument  of  hit 
fame. 

The  predilections  which  Mr.  Clay  had  early  manifested  in 
behalf  of  American  manufactures  and  American  principles,  were 
nnequivocally  avowed  in  his  first  speech  before  the  senate  on 
being  elected  a  second  time  to  that  body  as  far  back  as  April, 
1810.  A  bill  was  under  discussion  appropriating  a  sum  of  mon- 
ey for  procuring  munitions  of  war,  and  for  other  purposes  ;  and 
an  amendment  had  been  proposed,  instructing  the  secretary  of 
the  navy,  to  provide  supplies  of  cordage,  sail-cloth,  hemp,  &c., 
and  to  give  a  preference  to  those  of  American  growth  and  manu- 
facture.  Mr.  Lloyd  of  Massachusetts  moved  to  strike  out  this 
part  of  the  amendment ;  and  a  discussion  arose  conceniing  the 
general  policy  of  promoting  domestic  manufactures,  in  which 
Mr.  Clay  boldly  declared  himself  its  advocate. 

The  fallacious  course  of  reasoning  urged  by  many  against  do- 
mestic manufactures,  namely,  the  distress  and  senntude  produced 
b)'  those  of  England,  he  said  would  equally  indicate  the  propriety 
of  abandoning  agriculture  itself.  Were  we  to  cast  our  eyes  upon 
the  miserable  peasantry  of  Poland,  and  revert  to  the  days  of  feu- 
dal ifassalage,  we  might  thence  draw  numerous  arguments  against 
the  pursuits  of  the  husbandman.  In  short,  take  the  black  side 
of  the  picture,  and  every  human  occupation  will  be  found  preg- 
nant with  fatal  objections. 

The  sentiments  avowed  thus  early  in  our  legislative  history 
by  Mr.  Clay  are  now  current  throughout  our  vast  community ; 
and  the  "  American  System,"  as  it  has  been  called,  is  generally 
admitted  to  be  not  only  a  patriotic,  but  a  politic  system.  But  let 
it  not  be  forgotten,  that  it  is  to  the  persevering  and  unremitted 
exertions  of  Henry  Clay,  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  planting 
and  the  cherishing  of  that  goodly  tree,  under  the  far-spreading 
branches  of  which  so  many  find  protection  and  plenty  at  the  pres- 
ent day. 

The  amendments  advocated  by  Mr.  Clay  on  this  occasion  were 
adopted,  and  the  bill  was  passed.  The  first  step  toward  the 
establishment  of  his  magnificent  "  system"  was  taken. 

Another  speech  in  which  he  distinguished  himself  during  the 
Msston,  is  that  upon  the  question  of  the  right  of  tho  UniteJ 
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States  to  the  territory  lying  between  the  rivers  Mississippi  and 
Perdido,  comprising  the  greater  part  of  Western  Florida.  This 
important  region,  out  of  which  the  states  of  Alabama  and  Missis- 
sippi have  since  been  formed,  was  claimed  oy  Spain  as  a  part 
of  her  Florida  domain.  The  president,  Mr.  Madison,  had  issued 
a  proclamation  declaring  this  region  annexed  to  the  Orleans  ter- 
ritory, and  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  The  fed- 
eralists maintained  that  we  had  no  claim  to  the  territory — that 
it  belonged  to  Spain — and  that  Great  Britain,  as  her  ally,  would 
not  consent  to  see  her  robbed. 

Mr.  Clay  stepped  forth  as  the  champion  of  the  democracy  and 
the  president,  and  eloquently  vindicated  the  title  of  the  United 
States  to  the  land.  His  arguments  evince  much  research,  ingenuity 
and  logical  skill ;  and  on  this,  as  on  all  occasions,  he  manifested 
that  irrepressible  sympathy  with  the  people — the  mass — his 
eloquent  expressions  of  which  had  gained  him  in  Kentucky  the 
appellation  of  the  Great  Commoner.  Mr.  Horsey,  one  of  the 
senators  from  Delaware,  had  bemoaned  the  fate  of  the  Spanish 
king.  Mr.  Clay  said  in  reply :  **  I  shall  leave  the  honorable  gen- 
tleman from  Delaware  to  mourn  over  the  fortunes  of  the  fallen 
Charles.  I  have  no  commiseration  for  princes.  My  sympathies 
ARE  RESERVED  FOR  THE  OREAT  MASS  of  mankind;  and  I  own 
that  the  people  of  Spain  have  them  most  sincerely." 

With  regard  to  the  deprecated  wrath  of  Great  Britain,  Mr 
.  Clay  said,  with  a  burst  of  indignant  eloquence,  which  is  but  in- 
adequately conveyed  in  the  reported  speech  : — 

"Sir,  18  the  time  never  to  arrive,  wlien  we  may  manage  our  own  nfTain^ 
without  the  fear  of  ineulting  his  Britannic  majesty  f  Is  the  rod  of  British 
power  to  be  for  ever  suspended  over  our  heads!  boes  Congress  {uit  on  an 
Embnnro  to  shelter  our  rightful  commoree  against  the  pirnticnl  dcprodntioni 
eomniitted  upon  it  on  tlie  ocean!  "We  are  immediately  warned  of  the  in- 
4ignation  of  England.  Is  a  law  of  Non-Intercourse  proposed  ?  Tlie  whole 
navy  of  the  haughty  mistress  of  the  seas  is  made  to  thunder  in  our  eara 
Does  the  president  refuse  to  continue  his  correspondence  with  a  minister, 
who  violates  the  decorum  belonging  to  his  diplomatic  character,  b^'  giving; 
and  deliberately  repeating  an  aflfront  to  the  whole  nation  f  We  nre  instantly 
menaced  with  the  chastisement  which  English  pride  will  not  fail  to  inflict 
Wliether  we  assert  our  rights  by  sea,  or  nttempt  tJieir  maintenance  by  land 
— whithersoever  we  turn  ourselves,  this  jJiantom  incessantly  pureucs  usl* 

The  strong  American  feeling,  the  genuine  democratic  dignity 
which  pervado  this  speech  are  characteristic  of  the  ninn  and  of 
the  principles,  which,  throughout  a  long  and  trying  public  career 

B* 
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ae  has  steadfastly  maintained.  And  yet  we  find  new-fledged 
politicians  and  dainty  demagogues  of  modern  fashionable  mana- 
facture  charging  this  early  and  consistent  leader  of  the  democracy 
— this  friend  and  supporter  of  Jefferson  and  of  Madison — this 
main  pillar  of  the  party,  who  originated  and  conducted  to  a  glorious 
termination  the  last  war — charging  him  with  federalism  and 
aristocracy !  Every  act  of  his  life — every  recorded  word  that 
ever  fell  from  his  lips  gives  the  lie  to  the  imputation. 

Mr.  Clay's  labors  during  the  session  appear  to  have  been  ar 
duous  and  diversified — showing  on  his  part  unusual  versatility, 
industry,  and  powers  of  application.  He  was  placed  on  several 
important  committees,  and  seems  to  have  taken  part  in  all  dis- 
cussions of  moment.  On  the  26th  of  March,  1810,  from  the 
committee  to  whom  was  recommitted  a  bill  granting  a  right  of 
preemption  to  purchasers  of  public  lands  in  certain  cases,  he  re- 
ported it  with  amendments,  which  were  read ;  and,  after  under- 
going some  alterations,  it  was  again  recommitted,  reported,  and 
finally  passed  by  the  senate.  Mr.  Clay  was  the  early  friend  of 
the  poor  settler  on  the  public  lands,  and  he  has  always  advocated 
a  policy  which,  while  it  is  extremely  liberal  toward  that  class,  is 
consistent  with  perfect  justice  to  the  people  at  large,  who  are  the 
legitimate  owners  of  the  public  domain. 

On  the  29th  of  March,  Mr.  Clay  brought  in  a  bill  supplement 
ary  to  an  act  entitled  "An  Act  to  Regulate  Trade  and  Intercourse 
with  the  Indian  Tribes,  and  to  preserve  Peace  on  the  Frontier." 
The  bill  was  referred  to  a  committee,  of  which  he  was  appointed 
chairman ;  and  to  his  intelligent  labors  in  their  behalf,  the  people 
of  the  west  were  indebted  for  measures  of  protection  of  the  most 
efficient  character. 

The  20th  of  April  succeeding,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Clay,  the  bill 
to  enable  the  people  of  the  Orleans  territory,  now  Louisiana,  \o 
form  a  constitution  and  government  was  amended  by  a  provision 
requiring  that  the  laws,  records,  and  legislative  proceedings  of 
the  state  should  be  in  the  English  language.  On  the  27th 
of  the  same  month,  he  had  leave  of  absence  for  the  rest  of  the 
session,  after  accomplishing  an  amount  of  public  business  that 
few  men  could  have  despatched  with  so  much  promptitude,  abil« 
ty,  and  advantage  to  the  country. 
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The  third  session  of  the  eleventh  Congress  commenced  on  the 
dd  of  December,  1810.  Mr.  Clay  was  once  more  in  his  seat 
in  the  senate. 

The  subject  of  renewing  the  charter  of  the  United  States  bank, 
was  now  the  great  topic  before  Congress.  Mr.  Clay  had  been 
instructed  by  the  legislature  of  Kentucky  to  oppose  a  re  charter 
and  his  own  convictions  at  the  time  accorded  with  theirs.  He 
addressed  the  senate  at  some  length  in  opposition  to  the  proposed 
measure.  He  lived  to  rectify  his  opinions  on  this  important 
question ;  and  his  reasons  for  the  change  must  be  satisfactory  to 
every  candid  mind.  They  are  given  in  an  address  to  his  con- 
stituents in  Lejcington,  dated  the  3d  of  June,  1816. 

In  a  speech  to  the  same  constituents,  delivered  the  9th  of  June^ 
1842,  he  alludes  to  the  subject  in  these  terms  :  — 

"  I  Bever  but  once  changed  my  opinion  on  any  great  measure  of  nationa] 
policy,  or  any  great  principle  of  construction  of  the  national  constitution. 
In  earlj  life,  on  deliberate  consideration,  I  adopted  the  principles  of  intei^ 
preting  the  federal  constitution,  which  had  been  so  ably  developed  and 
enforced  bv  Mr.  Madison  in  his  memorable  report  to  the  Virginia  legis- 
lature ;  ani  to  them,  as  I  understood  them,  I  have  constantly  adhered.  Upon 
the  oaestion  coming  up  in  the  senate  of  the  United  States^  to  recharter  tiie 
first  i^ank  of  the  United  States,  thirty  years  ago,  I  opposed  the  recharter 
upon  convictions  which- 1  honestly  entertained.  The  experience  of  the  war 
which  shortly  followed,  the  condition  into  which  Uie  currency  of  the  country 
was  thrown,  without  a  bank,  and,  I  may  now  add,  later  and  more  disastrous 
experience,  convinced  me  I  was  wrong.  I  publicly  stated  to  my  constituents, 
in  a  speech  at  Lexington  (that  which  I  had  made  in  the  house  of  representa- 
tives not  having  been  reported)  my  reasons  for  the  change ;  and  they  are 
preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  country.  I  appeal  to  that  record ;  and  I 
am  willing  to  be  judged  now  and  hereafter  by  their  validity. 

"I  do  not  advert  to  the  fact  of  this  solitaij  instance  of  change  of  opinion, 
•s  implying  any  personal  merit,  but  because  it  is  a  fact  I  will,  however,  say 
that  I  tnink  it  very  perilous  to  the  utility  of  any  public  man,  to  make  fre- 
quent changes  of  opinion,  or  any  change,  but  upon  grounds  so  sufficient  and 
palpable,  thiat  the -public  can  clearly  see  and  approve  them." 

Many  important  subjects  were  discussed  by  the  eenate  during 
the  session  of  ISlO-'ll ;  and  Mr.  Clay  was  in  all  of  them  con- 
spicuous. His  zeal  and  efficiency  in  the  public  service  began  to 
attract  the  eyes  of  the  whole  country.  He  was  not  the  repre- 
sentative of  Kentucky  alone.  His  capacious  heart  and  active 
mind,  uncontracted  by  sectional  jealousies  or  local  bigotry,  com- 
prehended the  entire  union  in  their  embrace. 

At  the  expiration  of  his  second  fractional  term  of  servico  in 
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the  oenate  of  the  United  States,  having  returned  to  Kentucky,  he 
wao  elected  a  member  of  the  federal  house  of  representatives. 
Corigre»e  convened  on  the  day  designated  by  proclamatiim,  the 
fourih  day  of  November,  1811;  and,  on  the  first  ballot  for  speaker, 
128  members  being  present,  he  was  chosen  by  a  majority  of  31, 
over  all  opposition. 

I'he  affairs  of  the  nation  were  never  m  a  more  critical  position 
than  at  this  juncture.  The  honor  of  the  republic  was  at  stake. 
A  Icng  series  of  outrages  perpetrated  against  our  commerce  by 
£Agland  and  by  France,  had  reached  a  height  at  which  farther 
tolei  ation  would  have  been  pusillanimous.  Under  the  Berlin  and 
M\\i.t\  decrees  of  Napoleon,  our  ships  were  seized,  and  our  prop- 
erty confiscated  by  the  French,  in  a  manner  to  provoke  the 
warmest  indignation  of  a  free  people.  Great  Britain  vied  with 
France,  and  finally  far  surpassed  her  in  her  acts  of  violence  and 
rapine  toward  us.  Each  of  the  belligerent  nations  sought  a  pre- 
text in  the  conduct  of  the  other  for  her  own  injustice. 

At  length  France,  in  answer  to  our  remonstrances,  repealed 
her  odious  decrees  so  far  as  we  were  concerned,  and  practically 
abandoned  her  system  of  seizure  and  oppression.  Great  Britain 
did  not  follow  her  example. 

A  year  had  elapsed  since  the  French  decrees  were  rescinded ; 
but  Great  Britain  persisted  in  her  course,  affecting  to  deny  their 
extinction.  The  ships  of  the  United  States,  laden  with  the  prod- 
ace  of  our  soil  and  labor,  navigated  by  our  own  cilizeni,  and 
peaceably  pursuing  a  lawful  trade,  were  seized  on  our  coast),  and, 
at  the  very  mouth  of  our  own  harbors,  condemned  and  confiecated. 
But  it  was  the  ruffianly  system  of  impressment — by  which  Amer- 
ican freemen,  pursuing  a  lawful  life  of  hardship  and  daring  on 
the  ocean,  were  liable  to  be  seized,  in  violation  of  the  rights  of 
our  flag,  forced  into  the  naval  service  of  a  foreign  power,  and 
made,  perhaps,  the  instruments  of  similar  oppression  toward  their 
own  countrymen — it  was  this  despotic  and  barbarous  system, 
that  principally  roused  the  warlike  spirit  of  Congress  and  the 
nation.  And  posterity  will  admit,  that  this  cause  of  itself  was 
an  all-suflicient  justification  for  hostile  measures.  The  spirit'  of 
that  people  must  have  been  debased,  indeed,  which  could  hav* 
tamely  submitted  to  such  aggressions. 
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The  feelings  of  Mr.  Clay  on  this  subject,  seem  to  h^ve  been 
of  the  iiil«5nsest  description.  Though  conning  from  a  state  dis- 
tant from  the  seaboard,  the  wrongs  and  indignities  practised 
againsit  our  mariners  by  British  arrogance  and  oppression,  fired 
his  soul  and  stirred  his  whole  nature  to  resistance.  To  him,  the 
idea  uf  succumbing  a  moment  to  such  degrading  outrages  was 
intolerable.  The  nation  had  been  injured  and  insulted.  England 
persisted  in  her  injuries  and  insults.  It  was  useless  to  temporize 
longer.  He  was  for  war,  prompt,  open,  and  determined  war.  He 
communicated  to  others  the  electric  feelings  that  animated  his 
own  breast.     He  wreaked  all  his  energies  on  this  great  cause. 

In  appointing  the  committee  on  foreign  relations,  to  whum  the 
inporUint  question  was  to  be  referred,  he  was  careful  to  select  a 
majcirity  of  such  members  as  partook  of  his  own  decided  views. 
Peter  H.  Porter,  of  New  York,  was  the  chairman ;  and,  on  the 
29th  of  November,  he  made  a  report,  in  which  the  committee 
earneMly  recommended,  in  the  words  of  the  president,  *'  that  the 
United  States  be  immediately  put  into  an  armor  and  attitude  de- 
manded by  the  crisis,  and  corresponding  with  the  national  spirit 
and  expectations."  They  submitted  appropriate  resolutions  for 
the  carrying  out  of  this  great  object.  • 

On  the  3 1st  of  December,  the  house  resolved  itself  into  a  com- 
mittee uf  the  whole,  Mr.  Breckenridge  in  the  chair,  on  a  bill  from 
the  senate,  providing  for  the  raising  of  twenty-five  thousand 
troops.  Of  this  measure,  Mr.  Clay  was  the  warmest,  and  at  the 
same  time  most  judicious  advocate.  He  addressed  the  house 
eloquoritiy  in  its  behalf,  and  urged  it  forward,  on  all  occasions, 
with  his  best  energies. 

He  contended  that  the  real  cause  of  British  aggression  was 
not  to  distress  France,  as  many  maintained,  but  to  destroy  a  rival. 
■*  She  saw,"  continued  he,  "  in  your  rmmberle^  ships,  which 
whitened  every  sea — in  your  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  gal- 
lant tars — the  seeds  of  a  naval  force,  which,  in  thirty  years, 
would  rival  her  on  her  own  element.  5/iff,  therefore,  commenced 
the  odiuus  system  of  imprt^ssment^  of  which  no  language  can  paint 
toy  rarecration  !  She  DARED  to  attempt  the  subversion  of  the  per* 
tonal  frtedam  of  your  mariners  P* 

In  concluding,  Mr.  Clay  said  he  trusted  that  he  had  fully  estab- 
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lished  these  three  positions :  That  the  quantum  of  the  force  pro- 
posed by  the  bill  was  not  too  great ;  that  its  nature  was  such  as 
the  contemplated  war  called  for ;  and  that  the  object  of  the  war 
was  justified  by  every  consideration  of  justice,  of  interest,  of 
honor,  and  love  of  country.  Unless  that  object  were  at  once  at- 
tained by  peaceful  means,  he  hoped  that  war  would  be  waged 
before  the  close  of  the  session. 

The  bill  passed  the  house  on  the  4th  of  January  succeeding ; 
and,  on  the  22d  of  the  same  month,  the  report  of  the  committee, 
to  whom  that  part  of  the  president's  message,  relating  to  a  naval 
establishment,  was  referred,  being  under  discussion,  Mr.  Clay 
spoke  in  favor  of  an  increase  of  the  navy,  advocating  the  building 
of  ten  frigates.  • 

In  his  remarks,  on  this  occasion,  he  contended  thai  a  descrip- 
tion of  naval  force  entirely  within  our  means,  was  thai  which 
would  be  sufficient  to  prevent  any  single  vessel,  of  whatever 
metal,  from  endangering  our  whole  coasting  trade — blocking  up 
our  harbors,  and  laying  under  contributions  our  cities — a  force 
competent  to  punish  the  insolence  of  the  commander  of  any  single 
ship,  and  to  preserve  in  our  own  jurisdiction,  the  inviolability  of 
our  peace  and  our  laws. 

"Is  there,"  he  asked,  "a  reflecting  man  in  the  nation,  who  would  not 
charge  Congress  with  a  culpable  neglect  of  its  duty,  if,  for  the  want  of  such 
a  force,  a  single  sliip  were  to  bombfu^  one  of  our  cities  ?  Would  not  every 
honorable  member  of  the  committee  inflict  on  himself  the  bitterest  re- 
proaches, if,  by  failing  to  make  an  inconsiderable  addition  to  our  little 
gallant  navy,  a  single  British  yessel  should  place  New  York  under  contri- 
bution." 

On  the  29th  of  January,  1812,  the  bill  to  increase  the  navy 
passed  the  house  by  a  handsome  majority.  To  Mr.  Clay's  elo- 
quent advocacy  of  the  pfieasure,  the  country  is  largely  indebted 
for  the  glorious  naval  successes  which  afterward  shed  a  new  and 
undying  lustre  dpon  our  history.  But  for  the  gallant  and  effective 
navy,  which  sprang  up  iinder  such  auspices,  the  main  arm  of  cur 
defence  would  have  been  crippled.  While  we  contemplate  with 
pride  our  achievements  upon  the  sea — the  memorable  deedj  of 
our  Lawrences,  Decaturs,  Hulls,  Bainbridges,  and  Penrys-— let 
us  not  forget  the  statesman,  but  for  whose  provident  sagacity  and 
intrepid  spirit,  the  opportunity  of  performing  those  exploits  might 
never  have  been  afforded. 
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III. 
THE   WAR   OF    1818— 'MR.   CLAT's    EFFORT*. 

The  cause  of  Mr.  Clay's  transference  from  the  senate  to  the 
Qouse  of  representatives,  was  his  own  preference,  at  the  time,  of 
a  seat  in  the  popular  branch.  His  immediate  appointment  as 
speaker  was,  under  the  circumstances,  a  rare  honor,  and  one 
nei'er,  before  or  since,  conferred  on  a  new  member.  Among  the 
qualifications  which  led  to  his  selection  for  that  high  station,  was 
his  known  firmness,  which  would  check  any  attempt  to  domineer 
OTer  the  house ;  and  many  members  had  a  special  view  to  a 
proper  restraint  upon  Mr.  John  Randolph,  of  Virginia,  who, 
through  the  fears  of  Mr.  Vamum,  and  the  partiality  entertained 
for  him  by  Mr.  Macon,  the  two  preceding  speakers,  had  exercised 
a  control  which,  it  was  believed,  was  injurious  to  the  deliberations 
of  the  body. 

On  the  first  of  April,  1812,  the  following  confidential  commu- 
nication from  the  president  to  Congress  was  received :  — 

''Considering  it  as  expedient,  under  existing  circumstances  and  prospects, 
that.  A  general  embargo  be  laid  on  all  vessels  now  in  port^  or  hereafter  ai'ri- 
viog,  for  the  period  of  sixty  days,  I  recommend  the  immediate  passage  of  a 
law  to  that  effect  "JAMES  MABiSUN." 

This  proposition  was  immediately  discussed  in  the  house  in 
secret  session.  Mr.  Clay  took  an  active  part  in  the  debate.  He 
gave  to  the  measure  recommended  by  the  president,  his  ardent 
and  unqualified  support.     "  I  approve  of  it,"  said  he,  '*  because 

IT  IS  TO  BR  viewed  AS  A  DIRECT  PRECURSOR  TO  WAR." 

Among  the  vehement  opponents  of  the  measure  were  John 
Randolph,  of  Virginia,  and  Josiah  Quincy,  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Randolph  said  that  the  honorable  speaker  was  mistaken  when 
ho  said  the  message  was  for  war.  Mr.  R.  had  "  too  much  reli- 
ance on  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of  the  president,  to  believe  that 
he  would  be  guilty  of  such  gross  and  unparalleled  treason."  He 
maintained  that  the  proposed  embargo  was  not  to  be  regarded  ajf 
an  initial  step  to  war — but  as  a  subterfuge — a  retreat  from  battle, 
"  AVhat  new  cause  of  war,"  he  asked,  "  or  of  an  embargo,  hat 
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arisen  within  the  last  twelve  months  ?     The  affair  of  the  Cliesa 
peake  is  settled :  no  new  principles  of  blockade  have  been  inter- 
polated  in  the  laws  of  nations.     Ever}'  man  of  candor  would  ask 
why  we  did  not,  then,  go  to  war  twelve  months  ago/' 

"What  new  cause  of  war  has  been  avowed  I"  said  Mr.  Clay  in  reply — 
"The  affair  of  tlie  Chesapeake  is  settled,  to  be  sure,  but  only  tu  paralvi^e  the 
spirit  of  the  country.  Has  Great  Britain  abstained  from  inuiressing  our 
seamen — from  depredating  upon  our  property  f  We  have  coinpIeU'  prcwif,  in 
her  capture  of  our  ships,  in  her  exciting  our  frontier  Indians  to  hostility,  and 
in  her  sending  an  emissary  to  our  cities  to  excite  civil  war,  that  she  will  do 
everytliing  to  destroy  us:  our  resolution  and  spirit  are  our  only  dependence. 
AlUiough  1  feel  warmly  upon  tliis  subject^"  continued  he.  "  I  priae  myself 
upon  those  feelings,  and  should  despise  myself  if  I  were  destitute  of  them." 

Mr.  Quincy  expressed  in  strong  terms  his  abhorrence  of  the 
proposed  measure.  He  said  that  his  objections  were,  that  it  was 
not  what  it  pretended  to  be ;  and  was  what  it  pretended  not  to 
be.  That  it  was  not  embargo  preparatory  to  war ;  but  that  it 
was  embargo  as  a  substitute  for  the  question  of  declaring  war. 
"  I  object  to  it,"  said  he,  "  because  it  is  no  efficient  preparation ; 
because  it  is  not  a  progress  toward  honorable  war,  but  a  subter- 
fuge from  the  question.  If  we  must  perish,  let  us  perish  by  any 
hand  except  our  own.     Any  fate  is  better  than  self-slaughter." 

Against  this  storm  of  opposition  Henry  Clay  presented  an  un- 
daunted front.  As  the  debate  was  carried  on.  with  closed  doors, 
no  ample  record  of  it  is  in  existence.  But  a  member  of  Con- 
gress, who  was  present,  says :  ^*  On  this  occasion  Mr.  Clay  was 
a  flame  of  fire.  He  had  now  brought  Congress  to  the  verge  of 
what  he  conceived  to  be  a  war  for  liberty  and  honor,  and  his 
Yoice  rang  through  the  capitol  like  a  trumpet-tone  sounding  for 
the  onset.  On  the  subject  of  the  policy  of  the  embargo,  his  elo- 
quence, like  a  Roman  phalanx,  bore  down  all  opposition,  and  he 
put  to  shame  thQ9e  of  his  opponents,  who  flouted  the  government 
as  being  unprepared  for  war." 

The  message  recommending  an  embargo  was  referred  to  the 
committee  on  foreign  relations,  who  reported  a  bill  for  carrying 
it  into  effect,  which  was  adopted  by  the  house.  In  the  senate  it 
underwent  a  slight  alteration  in  the  substitution  of  ninety  for 
sixty  days  as  the  term  of  the  embargo.  This  amendment  was 
concurred  in ;  and  on  the  fourth  of  April,  Mr.  Crawford  reported 
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Um*  presentation  of  the  bill  to  the  president,  and  tha    it  had  re- 
ceived liis  si^atiire. 

l1)rough  the  indefatigable  exertions  of  Mr.  Clay  and  his  asso- 
ciates, the  attitude  of  resistance  to  aggression  was  now  boldly 
assumed — the  first  step  was  taken  toward  a  definite  declaration 
of  war. 

On  assuming  the  duties  of  the  speakership,  Mr.  Clay  had  fore 
seen,  from  the  peculiar  character  and  constitution  of  mind  of  that 
remarkable  and  distinguished  man,  John  Randolph,  that  it  would 
be  extremely  difficult  to  maintain  with  him  relations  of  civility 
and  friendsliip.  He,  therefore,  resolved  to  act  on  the  principle 
of  never  giving  and  never  receiving  an  insult  without  immediate 
notice,  if  he  were  in  a  place  where  it  could  be  noticed.  Their 
mode  of  intercourse  or  non-intercourse  was  most  singular.  Some- 
times weeks,  months  would  pass  without  their  speaking  to  each 
other.  Then,  for  an  equal  space  of  time,  no  two  gentlemen 
could  treat  each  other  with  more  courtesy  and  attention.  Mr. 
Randolph,  on  entering  the  house  in  the  morning,  while  these 
better  feelings  prevailed,  would  frequently  approach  the  chair, 
bow  res^pectfully  to  the  speaker,  and  inquire  after  his  health. 

But  Mr.  Randolph  was  impatient  of  all  restraints,  and  could 
not  brook  those  which  were  sometimes  applied  to  himself  by  the 
speaker  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  chair.  On  one  oc- 
casion he  appealed  to  his  constituents,  and  was  answered  by  Mr. 
Clay.  The  case  was  this :  Mr.  Clay,  in  one  of  his  morning 
rides,  passed  through  Georgetown,  where  Mr.  Randolph,  the 
late  Mr.  J.  Lewis,  of  Virginia,  and  other  members  of  Congress, 
boarded.  Meeting  with  Mr.  Lewis,  that  gentleman  inquired  of 
him,  if  there  were  any  news.  Mr.  Clay  informed  him,  that  on 
the  Monday  following.  President  Madison  would  send  a  message 
to  Congress,  recommending  a  declaration  of  war  against  Great 
Britain. 

The  day  after  this  meeting,  Mr.  Randolph  came  to  the  house, 
and  having  addressed  the  speaker  in  a  very  rambling,  desultory 
speech  for  about  an  hour,  he  was  reminded  from  the  chair,  that 
there  was  no  question  pending  before  the  house.  Mr.  Randolph 
said  he  would  present  one.  He  was  requested  to  state  it.  He 
stated  that  ho  "  meant  to  move  a  rescdution,  that  it  was  not  ex« 
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pedient  to  declare  war  against  Great  Britain.**  The  speaker, 
according  to  a  rule  of  the  house,  desired  him  to  reduce  his  reso* 
lotion  to  writing,  and  to  send  it  to  the  chair ;  which  he  accord- 
ingly did.  And  thereupon  the  speaker  informed  him,  that  before 
he  could  proceed  in  his  speech,  the  house  must  decide  that  it 
would  now  consider  his  resolution.  Upon  putting  that  question 
to  the  house,  it  was  decided  by  a  large  majority,  that  it  would 
not  consider  the  resolution ;  and  thus  Mr.  Randolph  was  pre- 
vented from  haranguing  the  house  farther  in  its  support.  Of  this 
he  complained,  and  published  an  address  to  his  constituents. 

Some  expressions  in  this  address  seeming  to  require  notice, 
Mr.  Clay  addressed  a  communication  under  his  own  name,  to 
the  editor  of  the  National  Intelligencer,  in  which  he  reviews  the 
questions  at  issue  between  him  and  Mr.  Randolph,  and  vindicates 
the  justice  of  his  recent  decisions  in  the  chair. 

"Two  principles,"  he  says,  "are  settled  by  these  decisions;  the  first  is, 
Ihat  the  house  has  a  right  to  know,  throogb  its  organ,  the  specific  motion 
which  a  member  intends  making,  before  he  undertakes  to  argue  it  at  large : 
and  in  Uie  second  place,  tlial  it  reserves  to  itself  the  exercise  of  the  power 
of  determining  whether  it  will  consider  it  at  the  particular  time  wuen  of- 
fered, prior  to  his  thus  proceeding  to  argue  it" 

Every  succeeding  Congress  has  acknowledged  the  validity  of 
the  principles  thus  established  by  Mr.  Clay.  They  seem  es- 
sential to  the  proper  regulation  of  debate  in  a  large  legislative 
body. 

A  bill  from  the  committee  on  foreign  relations  was  reported  to 
the  house  on  the  third  of  June,  1812,  declaring  war  between  Great 
Brifain  and  her  dependencies  and  the  United  States,  On  the 
eighteenth  it  had  passed  both  houses  of  Congress  ;  and  the  next 
day  the  president's  proclamation  was  issued,  declaring  the  actual 
existence  of  war.  On  the  sixth  of  July,  Congress  adjourned  to 
the  first  Monday  in  November. 

Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Lowndes,  Mr.  Cheves,  and  Mr.  Calhoun,  were 
the  leaders,  who  sustained  and  carried  through  the  declaration 
of  war.  Mr.  Clay,  fully  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  the 
honor  and  the  highest  interests  of  the  country  demanded  the  dec- 
laration, was  ardent,  active,  and  enthusiastic  in  its  support.  To 
him  was  assigned  thn  responsible  duty  of  appointing  all  the  com- 
mittees.    Mr.  Madison's  cabinet  was  not  unanimous  on  the  sub- 
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ject  of  war.  Mr.  Madison  himself  was  in  faror  of  it,  but  seemed 
to  go  into  it  with  much  repugnance  and  great  apprehension.  The 
character  :)f  his  mind  was  one  of  extreme  caution,  bordering  on  tim- 
idity, although  he  acted  with  vigor  and  firmness  when  his  reso- 
lution was  once  taken.  Mr.  Gallatin,  the  secretary  of  the  treas- 
ury, was  adverse  to  the  war. 

It  was  the  opinion  and  wish  of  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Cheves,  and 
their  friends,  that  financial  as  well  as  military  and  naval  prepara- 
tions should  be  made  for  the  conduct  of  the  war,  and  previous  to 
Its  declaration.  Accordingly,  Mr.  Gallatin  was  called  upon  to 
report  a  system  of  finance  appropriate  to  the  occasion.  He  had 
enjoyed  a  high  reputation  for  financial  ability :  and  it  was  hoped 
and  anticipated  that  he  would  display  it  when  he  made  his  re- 
quired report.  But  the  disappointment  was  great  when  his  re- 
port appeared.  Instead  of  indicating  any  new  source  of  revenue 
— instead  of  suggesting  any  great  plan  calling  forth  the  resources 
of  the  nation,  he  reported  in  favor  of  all  the  old  odious  taxes — 
excise,  stamp  duties,  &c.,  which  had  been  laid  during  previous 
admmistrations.  It  was  believed  from  the  offensive  nature  of  the 
taxes,  that  his  object  was  to  repress  the  war  spirit.  But  far 
from  being  discouraged,  Mr.  Clay  and  his  friends  resolved  to 
impose  the  duties  recommended. 

Mr.  Cheves  was  at  the  head  of  the  committee  of  ways  and 
means,  and  went  laboriously  to  work  to  prepare  numerous  bills 
for  the  collection  of  taxes  as  suggested  by  the  secretary.  Af\er 
they  were  prepared  and  reported,  it  was  for  the  first  time  dis- 
covered that  the  executive,  and  more  especially  Mr.  Gallatin, 
were  opposed  to  the  imposition  of  taxes  at  the  same  session  dur- 
ing which  war  was  declared.  This  was  ascertained  by  the  ac- 
tive exertions  of  Mr.  Smiley,  a  leading  and  influential  member 
from  Pennsylvania,  and  the  confidential  friend  of  Mr  Gallatin.  In 
circles  of  the  members,  he  would  urge  in  conversation  the  ex- 
pediency of  postponing  the  taxes  to  another  session,  saying  tha* 
the  people  would  not  take  both  war  and  taxes  together. 

Mr.  Clay  and  his  friends  were  aware  that  the  levying  of  taxes, 
always  a  difficult  and  up-hill  business,  could  not  be  efi^ected  with- 
out the  hearty  concurrence  of  the  executive,  and  therefore  reluc* 
tanUy  submitted  to  the  postponoment — a  most  unfortunate  dela^. 
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the  ill  effects  of  which  were  felt  throughout  the  whole  war     Mf 
Chei-es,  who  had  plied  the  laboring  oar,  in  preparing  the  various 
revenue  bills,  was  highly  indignant,  and  especially  at  the  conduct 
jf  Mr.  Gallatin,  of  whom  he  ever  afterward  thought  unfavorably. 

The  negotiations  with  Mr.  Foster,  the  British  char>;e  d'affaires 
at  Washington,  were  protracted  up  to  the  period  of  the  doclara* 
tion  of  war.  The  republican  party  became  impatient  of  the  de- 
lay. It  was  determined  that  an  informal  deputation  should  wait 
upon  Mr.  Madison  to  expostulate  against  longer  procrastination; 
and  it  was  agreed  that  Mr.  Clay  should  be  the  spokesman.  'I'he 
gentlemen  of  the  deputation  accordingly  called  on  the  president, 
and  Mr.  Clay  staled  to  him  that  Congress  was  impatient  for  ac- 
tion ;  thjit  further  efforts  at  negotiation  were  vain ;  that  an  ac- 
commodation was  impracticable ;  that  the  haughty  spirit  of  Dritain 
was  unben<ling  and  unyielding :  that  submission  to  her  arrogant 
pretensions,  especially  that  of  a  right  to  impress  our  seamen,  was 
impossible  ;  that  enough  had  been  done  by  us  with  a  view  to 
conciliation ;  that  the  time  for  decisive  action  had  arrived,  and 
war  was  inevitable. 

By  way  of  illustrating  the  difference  between  speaking  and 
writing,  and  acting,  Mr.  Clay  related  to  Mr.  Madiscm  an  anec- 
dote of  two  Kentucky  judges.  One- talked  incessantly  from  the 
bench.  He  reasoned  everybody  to  death.  He  would  deliver 
an  opinion,  and  first  try  to  convince  the  party  that  agreed  with 
him,  and  then  the  opposite  party.  The  consequence  was,  that 
business  lagged,  the  docket  accumulated,  litigants  complained, 
and  the  community  were  dissatisfied.  He  was  succeeded  by  a 
judge,  who  never  gave  any  reasons  for  his  opinion,  but  decided 
the  case  simply,  for  the  plaintiff  or  the  defendant.  His  decisions 
were  rarely  reversed  by  the  appellate  court — the  docket  melted 
awaj' — litigants  were  no  longer  exposed  to  ruinous  delay — and 
the  community  were  contented.  *'  Surely,"  said  Mr.  CMay,  "  we 
have  exhausted  the  argument  with  Great  Britain." 

Mr.  Madison  enjoyed  the  joke,  but,  in  his  good-natured,  sly 
way,  said,  he  also  had  heard  an  anecdote  of  a  French  judge,  wno 
af\er  the  argument  of  the  cause  was  over,  put  the  papers  of  tiie 
contending  parties  into  opposite  scales,  and  decided  according  to 
the  preponderance  of  weight. 
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• 

Speaking  of  the  opposition  of  the  federal  party,  Mr.  Clay  re- 
marked  that  they  were  neither  to  be  conciliateil  nor  silenced  — 
*•  Let  us  do  what  we  sincerely  believe  to  be  right,  and  tnist  to 
God  and  the  goodness  of  our  cause.** 

Mr.  Madison  said,  that  our  institutions  were  founded  upon  the 
principle  of  the  competency  of  man  for  self-government,  and  that 
wo  should  never  be  tired  of  appealing  to  the  reason  and  judg- 
moni  of  the  people. 

Such  deference  did  Mr.  Madison  have,  however,  for  the  opin- 
ion and  advice  of  his  friends,  that  shortly  after  this  conference, 
he  transmitted  his  war-message  to  Congress. 

The  second  session  of  the  twelfth  Congress  took  place  at  the 
appointed  time.  Events  of  an  important  character  had  occurred 
since  it  last  met.  The  war  had  heen  prosecuted ;  and  we  had  sus- 
tained some  reverses.  General  Hull,  to  whom  had  been  assign- 
ed the  defence  of  the  Michigan  frontier,  had,  after  an  unsuccess- 
ful incursion  into  the  neighboring  territory  of  the  enemy,  sur- 
rendered ingloriously  the  town  and  fort  of  Detroit. 

An  attack  was  made  on  the  post  of  the  enemy  near  Niagara, 
Dy  a  detachment  of  regular  and  other  forces  under  Major-General 
Van  Rensselaer,  and  after  displaying  much  gallantry  had  been 
compelled  to  yield,  with  considerable  loss,  to  reinforcements  of 
savages  and  British  regulars. 

But  though  partially  unsuccessful  on  the  land,  the  Americans 
had  won  imperishable  trophies  on  the  sea.  Our  public  ships 
and  private  cruisers  had  made  the  enemy  sensible  of  the  differ- 
ence between  a  reciprocity  of  captures,  and  the  long  confinement 
of  them  to  their  side.  The  frigate  Constitution,  commanded  by 
Captain  Hull,  after  a  close  and  short  engagement,  had  completely 
disabled  the  British  frigate  Guerriere.  A  vast  amount  of  prop- 
erty had  been  saved  to  the  country  by  the  course  pursued  by  a 
squadron  of  our  frigates  under  the  command  of  Commodore 
Rodgers. 

A  strong  disposition  to  adjust  existing  difficulties  with  Great 
Britain  had,  in  the  meantime,  been  manifested  by  our  government 
Our  charge  d'affaires  at  London  had  heen  authorized  to  accede 
to  certain  terms,  by  which  the  war  might  be  arrested,  without 
awaiting  the  delays  of  a  formal  and  final  pacification. 
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These  terms  required  substantially,  that  the  Bntish  orders  ic 
council  should  be  repealed  as  they  affected  the  United  States, 
without  a  revival  of  blockades  violating  acknowledged  rules  ;  that 
ihere  should  be  an  immediate  discharge  of  American  seamen 
from  British  ships.  On  such  terms  an  armistice  was  proposed 
by  our  government. 

These  advances  were  declined  by  Great  Britain,  yrom  an  avouh 
ed  repugnance  to  a  suspension  of  the  practice  of  impressment  during 
the  armistice. 

Early  in  January,  1813,  a  bill  from  the  military  committee  of 
the  house,  for  the  raising  of  an  additional  force,  not  exceeding 
twenty  thousand  men,  underwent  a  long  and  animated  discussion 
la  committee  of  the  whole.  The  opposition,  on  this  occasion, 
rallied  all  their  strength  to  denounce  the  measure.  Mr.  Quiocy, 
to  whom  we  have  before  alluded,  made  a  most  bitter  harangue 
against  it  and  its  supporters.  "  Since  the  invasion  of  the  bucca* 
neers,"  said  Mr.  Q.,  "  there  is  nothing  in  history  like  this  war." 
Alluding  to  some  of  the  friends  of  the  administration,  he  stigma- 
tized them  as  "  household  troops,  who  longed  for  what  they  could 
pick  up  about  the  government-house — toad-eaters,  who  lived  on 
eleemos}iiary,  ill-purchased  courtesy,  upon  the  palace,  who  swal- 
lowed great  men's  spittle,  got  judgeships,  and  wondered  at  the 
fine  sights,  fine  rooms,  and  fine  company,  and,  most  of  all,  won- 
iered  how  they  themselves  got  there." 

Napoleon  Bonaparte  and  Thomas  JeiSerson,  came  in  for  no 
small  share  of  the  same  gentleman  s  abuse. 

On  the  8th  of  January,  Mr.  Clay  rose  in  defence  of  the  new 
army  bill,  and  in  reply  to  the  violent  and  personal  remarks,  which 
'had  fallen  from  the  opposition.  His  effort,  on  this  occasion,  was 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  in  his  whole  career.  It  is  imperfectly 
reported  ;  for  Mr.  Glay  has  been  always  too  inattentive  to  the  prep<> 
aration  of  his  speeches  for  the  press.  To  form  an  adequate  idea 
of  his  eloquence  we  must  look  to  the  effect  it  produced — to  the 
legislation  which  it  swayed. 

That  portion  of  Mr.  Clay's  speech,  in  which  he  vindicated  his 
illustrious  friend,  Thomas  Jefferson,  from  the  aspersions  of  the 
leader  of  the  federalists,  has  been  deservedly  admired  as  a  speci- 
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of  energetic  and  indignant  eloquence.     It  must  have  faUen 
with  crushing  efiecl  upon  him  who  called  it  forth  :  — 

''Next  to  the  nctioe  whieh  the  opposition  has  found  itself  called  upon  to 
bestow  upon  the  French  emperor,  a  aistinguished  oitisen  of  Virginia,  former] j 
president  of  the  United  States,  has  never,  for  a  moment^  failed  to  receivd 
their  kindest  and  most  respectful  attention.  An  honorable  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (of  whom,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  it  beeomes  necessary  for  me,  in 
the  course  of  ray  remarks^  to  take  some  notice)  has  alluded  to  him  in  a  re> 
markable  manner.  Neither  his  retirement  from  the  public  office,  his  emi 
nent  services,  nor  his  advanced  age,  can  exempt  this  patriot  from  tlie  coarse 
assaults  of  party  malevolence.  No,  sir ;  in  1801,  he  snatched  from  the  rude 
hands  of  usurpation  the  violated  constitution  of  the  country,  and  that  is  his 
crime.  He  preserved  that  instrument  in  form,  and  substance^  and  spirit,  a 
precious  inheritance  for  generations  to  come,  and  for  this  he  can  never  h% 
forgiven. 

**  How  vain  and  impotent  is  party  rage,  directed  against  such  a  man !  He 
is  not  more  elevated  by  his  lofty  residence  upon  the  summit  of  his  own 
&vorite  mountain,  than  he  is  lifted  by  the  serenity  of  his  mind,  and  the  con 
•dousnesB  of  a  well-spent  life,  above  the  indignant  passions  and  feelings  of 
the  day.  No  I  his  own  beloved  Monticello  is  not  less  moved  by  the  storms 
that  beat  ap:ain8t  its  sides,  than  is  this  illustrious  man  by  the  bowlings  of  the 
whole  British  pack  let  loose  from  the  Essex  kennel  1 

*•  When  the  gentleman,  to  whom  I  have  been  compelled  to  allude,  shall 
have  mingled  his  dust  with  that  of  his  abused  ancestors — ^when  he  shall  have 
been  consigned  to  oblivion,  or,  if  he  live  at  all,  shall  live  only  in  the  treason- 
able annals  of  a  certain  junto,  the  name  of  Jefferson  will  be  hailed  with 
sratitude,  his  memory  honored  and  cherished  as  the  second  founder  of  the 
uberties  of  the  people,  and  the  period  of  his  administration  will  be  looked 
back  to  as  one  of  the  happiest  and  brightest  epodis  in  American  history. 

*'  But  I  beg  the  gentleman's  pardon.  He  has  indeed  secured  to  himself  a 
more  imperishable  fame  than  i  had  supposed.  I  think  it  was  about  four 
years  ago,  that  he  submitted  to  the  house  of  representatives,  an  initiative 
proposition  for  an  impeachment  of  Mr.  Jefferson.  The  house  condescended 
to  consider  it  7^  gentleman  debated  it  with  his  usual  temper^  moderation^ 
and  urbanity.  The  house  decided  upon  it  in  the  most  solemn  manner ;  and, 
although  the  gentleman  had  somehow  obtained  a  second,  the  final  vote  stood, 
one  fort  ^^  <^^  hundred  and  seventeen  against  the  proposition  !  The  same 
historic  page  that  transmitted  to  posterity  the  virtue  and  glory  of  Henry  the 
Great  of  fVance,  for  their  admiration  and  example,  has  preserved  the  in- 
famous name  of  the  fanatic  assassin  of  the  excellent  monarch.  The  same 
tacred  pen  that  portrayed  the  sufferings  and  crucifixion  of  the  Savior  of 
mankind,  has  recorded  for  universal  execration,  the  name  of  him  who  was 
^Ity — ^not  of  betraying  his  country — but — a — ^kindred  crime — of  betray- 
ing liis  God  I'* 

In  other  parts  of  his  speech,  Mr.  Clay  electrified  the  house  by 
his  impassioned  eloquence.  The  day  was  intensely  cold,  and, 
for  the  c  nly  time  in  his  life,  he  found  it  difficult  to  keep  himself 
warm  by  the  exercise  of  speaking.     But  the  members  crowded 

*  Wh(>n  tbo  proposition  was  mndr  to  impeach  'nioixiM  Jeffenoo,  Mr.  Clny  is  mid  to  have 
ilaen,  nnd  esKcuumed  in  reference  tc  the.  mover,  '*  Sir,  the  gentleman  soila  the  spot  he  stands 
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«ir>und  him  in  hashed  admiration ;  and  there  were  few  among 
them  who  did  not  testify  by  their  streaming  tears  his  mastery 
OTer  the  passions.  The  subject  of  impressment  was  touched 
upon ;  and  the  matchless  pathos  with  which  he  depicted  the  con- 
sequences of  that  infernal  system — portraying  the  situation  of  a 
supposed  victim  to  its  tyrannic  outrages — thrilled  through  every 
heart.  The  reported  passage  can  but  feebly  convey  a  conception 
of  the  impression  produced.  As  well  might  we  attempt  to  form 
an  adequate  idea  of  one  of  RaphaeFs  pictures  from  a  written  de- 
scription, as  to  transcribe  the  eloquence  of  Clay  on  this  occasion. 
Even  were  his  glowing  words  fully  and  correctly  given,  how 
much  of  the  effect  would  be  lost  in  the  absence  of  that  sweet 
and  silvery  voice — that  graceful  and  expressive  action — those 
flashing  eyes — which  gave  life,  and  potency,  and  victory  to  his 
language  !     In  conclusion,  Mr.  Clay  said  :  — 

•*  My  plan  would  be  to  call  out  the  ample  resonreen  of  the  country,  giv« 
them  A  judicious  direction,  prosecute  tl;e  war  with  the  utmost  vigor,  strike 
wherever  wo  can  reach  the  enemy,  at  sea  cr  on  land,  and  negotiate  tl»e  terms 
of  a  i>eace  at  Quebec  or  at  Ilalimx.  We  are  told  that  England  is  a  proud 
and  lofty  nation,  which,  disdaining  to  wait  for  danger,  meets  it  half  way 
Hauglity  as  sho  is,  we  once  triumphed  over  her,  and,  if  we  do  not  listen  t5 
the  counsels  of  timidity  and  despair,  wo  shall  again  prevail.'  In  such  a 
cause,  with  the  aid  of  Providence,  we  must  come  out  crowned  with  succesB 
but  if  we  fail,  let  us  fail  like  men — lash  ourselves  to  our  gallant  tars,  and 
expire  together  in  one  common  struggle — ^nairnico  foe  nics  trade  axd  sea- 
iasi*8  uoHTsr 

The  army  bill,  thus  advocated  by  Mr.  Clay,  passed  the  house 
on  the  14th  of  January,  1813,  by  a  voie  of  seventy-seven  tc 
forty-two. 

On  the  10th  of  February,  the  president  of  the  senate,  m  the 
presence  of  both  houses  of  Congress,  proceeded  to  open  the  cer- 
tificates of  the  votes  of  the  electors  of  the  several  states  for 
president  and  vice  president  of  the  United  States.  The  vote 
stood  :  For  president,  James  Madison.  128:  De  Witt  Clinton,  89. 
For  vice-president,  Elbridge  Gerry,  131  :  Jared  Ingcrsoll,  86. 
James  Madison  and  Elbridge  Gerry  were  accordingly  elected — 
*he  former  for  a  second  term.  The  war  policy  of  the  adminis- 
tration was  triumphantly  sustained  by  the  people. 

The  first  session  of  the  thirteentn  Congress,  commenced  the 
twenty-fo  irth  of  May,  1813.     Mr.  Clay  was  again  chosen  speaker 
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by  a  large  majority,  and  his  voice  of  exhortation  and  encourage- 
mont  continued  to  be  raised  in  committee  of  the  whole  in  vindi- 
cation of  the  honor  of  the  country  and  the  conduct  of  the  war. 
Tne  president,  in  his  message,  alluded  to  the  spirit  in  which  the 
war  had  been  waged  by  the  British,  who  '^  were  adding  to  the 
savage  fury  of  it  on  one  frontier,  a  system  of  plunder  and  con- 
flagration on  the  other,  equally  forbidden  by  respect  for  national 
character,  and  by  the  established  rules  of  civilized  warfare." 

Mr.  Clay  eloquently  called  attention  to  this  portion  of  the  mes- 
sage, and  declared  that  if  the  outrages  said  to  have  been  committed 
by  the  British  armies  and  their  savage  allies,  should  be  found  to 
be  as  public  report  had  stated  them,  they  called  for  the  indignation 
of  all  Christendom,  and  ought  to  be  embodied  in  an  authentic 
iocument,  which  might  perpetuate  them  on  the  page  of  history. 
Upon  this  motion,  a  resolution  was  adopted,  referring  this  portion 
of  the  president's  message  to  a  select  committee,  of  which  Mr. 
Macon  was  chairman.  A  report  was  subsequently  submitted  from 
this  committee,  in  which  an  abundance  of  testimony  was  brought 
forward,  showing  that  the  most  inhuman  outrages  had  been  re- 
peatedly perpetrated  upon  American  prisoners  by  the  Indian  allies 
of  British  troops,  and  often  under  the  eye  of  British  officers. 
The  report  closed  with  a  resolution  requesting  the  president  to 
lay  before  the  house,  during  the  progress  of  the  war,  all  the  in- 
stances of  departure,  by  the  British,  from  the  ordinar}'  mode  of 
conducting  war  among  civilized  nations. 

The  new  Congress  had  commenced  its  session  at  a  period  of 
general  exultation  among  all  patriotic  Americans.  Several  honor- 
able victories,  by  sea  and  land,  had  shed  lustre  on  our  annals. 
Captain  Lawrence,  of  the  Hornet,  with  but  eighteen  guns,  had 
captured,  after  a  brisk  and  gallant  action  of  fifteen  minutes,  the 
British  sloop-of-war  Peacock,  Captain  Peake,  carrying  twonty- 
two  guns  and  one  hundred  and  thirty  men — the  latter  losing  her 
csptain  and  nine  men,  with  thirty  wounded,  while  our  loss  was 
but  one  killed  and  two  wounded.  York,  the  capital  of  Upper 
Canada,  had  been  captured  by  the  army  of  the  centre,  in  con- 
nection with  a  naval  force  on  Lake  Ontario,  under  Gen.  Dear 
born  ;  while  the  issue  of  the  siege  of  Fort  Meigs,  under  Gen 
O  4 
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Harrison,  had  won  for  that  officer  an  imperishable  renown  as  a 
brave  and  skilful  soldier. 

In  September  of  the  preceding  yesur,  the  emperor  Alexander, 
of  Russia,  had  intimated  to  Mr.  Adams,  our  minister  at  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  his  intention  of  tendering  his  services  as  mediator  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  The  proposition  had  been 
favorably  received,  and  assurances  had  been  given  to  the  em- 
peror of  the  earnest  desire  of  our  government  that  the  interest 
of  Russia  might  remain  entirely  unaiSected  by  the  existing  war 
between  us  and  England,  and  that  no  more  intimate  connections 
with  France  would  be  formed  by  the  United  States.  With  these 
assurances  the  emperor  had  been  highly  gratified ;  and  in  the 
early  part  of  March,  1813,  the  Russian  minister  at  Washington, 
M.  Daschkoff,  had  formally  proffered  the  mediation  of  his  govern- 
ment, which  was  readily  accepted  by  the  president.  It  was  reject 
ed,  however,  by  the  British  government,  to  the  great  surprise  of 
our  own,  on  the  ground  that  their  commercial  and  maritime  rights 
would  not  thereby  be  as  eflectually  secured  as  they  deemed 
necessary ;  but,  accompanying  the  rejection,  was  an  expression 
of  willingness  to  treat  directly  with  the  United  States,  either  ai 
Gottenburg  or  at  London  ;  and  the  interposition  of  the  emperoi 
wa.s  requested  in  favor  of  such  an  arrangement. 

In  consequence  of  the  friendly  offer  of  the  Russian  govern 
ment,  Messrs.  Albert  Gallatin  and  James  A.  Bayard,  had  beea 
sent  to  join  our  resident  minister,  Mr.  Adams,  as  envoys-extra- 
ordinary at  St.  Petersburgh.  The  proposal  of  the  British  min- 
istry, to  treat  with  us  at  Gottenburg,  was  soon  afler  accepted,  and 
Messrs.  Clay  and  Jonathan  Russell  were  appointed,  in  conjunction 
with  the  three  plenipotentiaries  then  in  Russia,  to  conduct  the 
negotiations.  On  the  19th  of  January,  1814,  Mr.  Clay,  in  an  ap- 
propriate address,  accordingly  resigned  his  station  as  speaker  of 
the  house.  The  same  day  a  resolution  was  passed  by  that  body 
thanking  him  for  the  ability  and  impartiality  with  which  he  had 
presided.  The  resolution  was  adopted  almost  unanimously — 
only  nine  members  voting  in  opposition.    • 

Mr.  Clay  had  always  asserted  that  an  honorable  peace  was 
attainable  only  by  an  efficient  war.  In  Congress,  he  had  been 
the  originator  and  most  ardent  supporter  of  nearly  all  those  meas- 
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ores  wh.  ch  had  for  their  object  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  hos* 
tilities  against  Great  Britain.  On  every  occasion,  his  trumpet- 
voice  was  heard,  cheering  on  the  house  and  the  country  to 
confidence  and  victory.  No  auguries  of  evil — no  croakings  of 
despondency — no  suggestions  of  timidity — no  violence  of  fed- 
eral opposition — could  for  a  moment,  shake  his  patriotic  purposes, 
diminish  his  reliance  on  the  justice  of  our  cause,  or  induce  him 
to  hesitate  in  that  policy,  which  he  believed  the  honor  and — 
what  was  inseparable  from  the  honor — the  interests  of  the 
country  demanded. 

The  measure  of  gratitude  due  him  from  his  fellow-citizens,  for 
his  exertions  in  this  cause  alone,  is  not  to  be  calculated  or  paid. 
But  on  the  scroll  where  Freedom  inscribes  the  names  of  her 
worthiest  champions,  destined  to  an  immortal  renown  in  her  an 
nals,  the  name  of  Henrt  Clay  will  be  found  with  those  o^ 
Washington,  Jefferson,  and  Madison. 

Having  been  the  most  efficient  leader  in  directing  the  legisla- 
tive action  which  originated  and  directed  to  a  prosperous  termi- 
nation the  war  with  Great  Britain — a  war  which  the  voice  of 
an  unpartial  posterity  must  admit  to  have  elevated  and  strength- 
ened us  as  a  nation — Mr.  Clay  was  now  appropriately  selected 
as  one  of  the  commissioners  to  arrange  a  treaty  of  peace. 
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IV. 
TRXATT  OF  GHENT — MR.  CLAY's  RETURW. 

The  commissioners  met  first  at  Gottingen,  but  their  meetings 
were  ai\erward  transferred  to  Ghent.  The  conferences  occu- 
pied a  space  of  time  of  about  five  months.  The  American  com- 
missioners were  in  reality  negotiating  with  the  whole  Hritish 
ministry ;  for,  whenever  they  addressed  a  diplomatic  note  of  any 
importance  to  the  British  commissioners,  it  was  by  them  trans- 
mitted to  London,  from  which  place  the  substance  of  an  answer 
was  returned  in  the  form  of  instructions.  The  consequence  was 
that  the  American  commissioners,  after  having  delivered  a  diplo- 
matic note,  had  to  wait  about  a  week  before  they  received  a 
reply. 

In  one  of  these  pauses  of  the  Begotiation,  Mr.  Clay  made  a 
little  excursion  to  Brussels,  and  Mr.  Goulboume  went  there  at 
the  same  time.  The  British  commissioners  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  sending  their  English  newspapers  to  the  American  com- 
mi.ssioners^  through  which  the  latter  often  derived  the  first  intel- 
ligence of  events  occurring  in  America. 

The  morning  after  Mr.  Clay's  arrival  in  Brussels,  upon  his 
coming  down  to  breakfast,  his  servant,  Frederick  Cara,  whom  he 
had  taken  with  him  from  the  city  of  Washington,  threw  some 
papers  upon  the  breakfast  table,  and  burst  into  tears.  •*  What's 
the  matter,  Frederick  ?" — "  The  British  have  taken  Washington, 
sir,  and  Mr.  Goulboume  has  sent  you  those  papers,  which  con- 
tain the  account." — ^**  Is  it  possible  ?"  exclaimed  Mr.  Clay.  *•  It 
is  too  true,  sir,"  returned  Frederick,  whining  piteously. 

The  news  was  by  no  means  agreeable  to  Mr.  Clay ;  nor  was 
his  concern  diminished  when  he  thought  of  the  channel  through 
which  it  had  been  conveyed  to  him,  although  fully  persuaded 
that  Mr.  Goulboume  had  not  been  actuated  by  any  uncourteous 
spirit  of  exultation.  Mr.  Clay  nevertheless  resolved  to  avail 
himself  of  the  first  favorable  opportunity  for  friendly  retaliation  ; 
and  one  fortunately  soon  occurred.  A  point  in  the  negotiation, 
which  had  been  very  much  pressed,  was  pacification  with  the 
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Indtam,  which  the  American  commissioners  assured  the  British 
would  necessarily  follow  pacification  with  Great  Britain.  The 
former  received  some  recent  American  newspapers  contain- 
ing an  account  of  the  actual  conclusion  of  peace  with  some  of 
the  Indian  tribes,  but  containing  also  an  account  of  the  splendid 
naval  victory  won  on  Lake  Champlain.  Mr.  Clay  proposed  to 
the  American  commissioners  that  these  newspapers  should  be 
sent  to  the  British,  ostensibly  fur  the  purpose  of  showing  that 
peace  was  made  with  some  of  the  Indians,  but  in  reality  to  afford 
them  an  opportunity  of  perusing  the  account  of  that  victory. 
With  the  concurrence  of  his  colleagues,  he  accordingly  addressed 
an  official  note  to  the  British  commissioners  transmitting  the 
newspapers. 

The  mode  of  transacting  business  among  the  American  com* 
missiuners  was,  upon  the  reception  of  an  official  note  from  the 
other  party,  to  deliberate  fully  upon  its  contents,  and  to  discuss 
them  at  a  board.  After  that,  the  paper  was  placed  in  the  hands 
of  one  of  the  commissioners  to  prepare  an  answer.  Upon  the 
preparation  of  that  answer,  it  was  carefully  examined  and  con- 
sidered by  the  board,  every  member  of  which  took  it  to  his  lodg- 
ings to  suggest  in  pencil  such  alterations  as  appeared  to  him 
proper ;  and  these  were  again  considered  and  finally  adopted  or 
rejected,  and  the  paper  handed  to  the  secretary  to  be  copied  and 
recorded. 

In  the  composition  of  the  official  notes  sent  by  the  American 
to  the  British  commissioners,  the  pen  of  Mr.  Gallatin  was,  per- 
haps, most  frequently  employed  ;  then  that  of  Mr.  Adams ;  then 
that  of  Mr.  Clay.     Messrs.  Bayard  and  Russell  wrote  the  least. 

During  the  progress  oi'  the  negotiati<m  and  at  a  very  critical 
period  of  it,  the  official  despatches  of  the  American  commissioners, 
giviriv  a  full  account  of  the  prospects  of  the  negotiation,  and  ex- 
pressing very  little  hope  of  its  successful  termination,  having 
been  published  by  the  order  of  the  American  government,  came 
back  to  the  commissioners  at  Ghent  in  the  newspapers.  They 
arrived  in  the  evening,  juMt  as  the  American  commissioners  were 
dressed  to  go  to  a  ball  given  to  the  commissioners  by  the  author- 
ities of  Ghent.  The  unexpected  publication  of  these  despatches 
excited  the  surprise  and  regret  of  the  American  commissioners 
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Some  of  them  thought  that  a  rupture  of  the  negotiation  would  be 
the  consequence.  Mr.  Clay,  on  account  of  his  open  and  frank 
manner,  was  on  terras  of  more  unreserved  and  free  intercourse 
with  the  British  commissioners  than  any  of  his  colleagues,  and 
he  resolved  that  evening  to  sound  the  former  as  to  the  effect  of 
this  publication  of  the  despatches.  He  accordingly  addressed 
himself  to  the  three  commissioners  severally  in  succession  at  the 
ball,  beginning  with  Lord  Gambier,  who  was  the  most  distin- 
guished for  amenity  and  benevolence  of  character,  and  saying : 
'*  You  perceive,  my  lord,  that  our  government  had  published  our 
despatches,  and  that  now  the  whole  world  knows  what  we  are 
doing  here." — "  Yes,"  replied  his  lordship,  "  I  have  seen  it  with 
infinite  surprise,  and  the  proceeding  is  without  example  in  the 
civilized  world,"  To  which  Mr.  Clay  mildly  rejoined  :  "  Why 
my  lord,  you  must  recollect  that,  at  the  time  of  the  publication  of 
these  despatches,  our  government  had  every  reason  to  suppose, 
from  the  nature  of  the  pretensions  and  demands  which  yours 
brought  forward,  that  our  negotiation  would  not  terminate  sue* 
cessfuily,  and  that  the  publiciition  would  not  find  us  here  together. 
I  am  quite  sure,  that  if  our  government  had  anticipated  the  pres- 
ent favorable  aspect  of  our  deliberations,  the  publication  of  the 
despatches  would  not  have  been  ordered.  Then,  your  lordship 
must  also  recollect,  that  if,  as  you  truly  asserted,  the  publication 
of  despatches  pending  a  negotiation  is  not  according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  European  diplomacy,  our  government  itself  is  organized 
upon  principles  totally  different  from  those  on  which  European 
governments  are  constituted.  With  us,  the  business  in  which 
we  were  here  engaged,  is  the  people's  business.  We  are  their 
servants,  and  they  have  a  right  to  know  how  their  business  is 
gomg  on.  The  publication,  therefore,  was  to  give  the  people  in- 
formation of  what  intimately  affected  them." 

Lord  Gambier  did  not  appear  tq  be  satisfied  with  this  explana- 
tion, although  he  was  silenced  by  it.  Mr.  Clay  had  a  similar 
mterview  with  the  two  other  British  commissioners ;  and  their 
feohngs,  in  consequence  of  the  publication,  were  marked  by  the 
degree  of  excitability  of  their  respective  characters.  But  the 
fears  which  were  entertained  by  some  of  the  American  commis- 
sioners were  not  realized.     The  publication  was  never  spoken 
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of  in  conference,  and  the  negotiation  proceeded  to  a  successful 
issue  as  if  it  had  not  happened. 

Between  the  American  commissioners,  in  the  conduct  of  the 
negotiation  at  Ghent,  no  serious  difficult  arose,  except  on  one 
point,  and  that  related  to-  the  subject  of  the  fisheries  and  naviga 
tion  of  the  Mississippi.  By  the  third  article  of  the  definitive 
treaty  of  peace  with  Great  Britain  concluded  in  September,  1 783, 
certain  rights  of  fishing,  and  of  drying  and  curing  fish  within  the 
limits  of  British  jurisdiction,  and  upon  British  soil,  were  secured 
to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States.  And  by  the  eighth  article 
of  the  same  treaty,  it  was  stipulated  that  the  right  to  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  river  Mississippi,  from  its  source  to  the  ocean,  should 
remain  for  ever  free  and  open  to  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  citizens  of  the  United  States.  The  same  mutual  right 
of  navigation  was  recognised  by  Mr.  Jay's  treaty  of  1794. 

When  the  American  commissioners  were  in  consultation  as  to 
the  project  of  a  treaty  to  be  presented  to  the  consideration  of  the 
British  commissioners,  it  was  proposed  that  an  article  should  be 
inserted  renewing  those  rights  of  taking  and  curing  and  drying 
fish,  and  of  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi.  To  such  a  pro- 
posal, Mr.  Clay  was  decidedly  opposed,  and  Mr.  Russell  con- 
curred with  him.  The  other  three  commissioners  were  for 
making  the  proposal.  The  argument  on  that  question  was  long, 
earnest  and  ardent.  Mr.  Clay  contended,  that  the  right  of  catch- 
ing fish  in  the  open  seas  and  bays,  being  incontestable,  the  privi- 
lege of  taking  them  and  curing  and  drying  them  within  the 
exclusive  jurisdiction  of  Great  Britain  was  of  little  or  no  impor- 
tance, especially  as  it  was  limited  to  the  time  that  the  British 
territory  should  remain  unsettled.  With  respect  to  the  navigation 
of  the  Mississippi,  he  contended,  that  at  the  dates  both  of  toe  de- 
finitive treaty  of  peace  of  1783,  and  of  Mr.  Jay's  treaty  of  1794., 
Spain  owned  the  whole  of  the  right  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  in  all 
its  extent,  and  both  banks  df  it  from  the  Mexican  gulf  up  to  the 
boundary  of  the  United  States ;  that  at  both  those  periods,  it  was 
supposed  that  the  British  dominions  touched  on  the  Upper  Mis- 
sissippi, but  it  was  now  known  that  they  did  not  border  at  all  on 
shat  river ;  that  now  the  whole  Mississippi,  from  its  uppermost 
«ource  to  the  gulf,  was  incontestably  within  the  limits  of  the 
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United  States.  He  could  not,  therefore,  conceive  the  propriety 
of  stipulating  with  Great  Britain  for  a  mutual  right  to  the  navi- 
gation of  that  river.  It  was  the  largest  river  in  the  United  States ; 
80  large  as  to  have  acquired  the  denomination  of  the  Father  of 
rivers.  Why  select  it  from  among  all  the  rivers  of  the  United 
States,  and  subject  it  to  a  foreign  vassalage  ?  Why  do  that  in 
respect  to  the  Mississippi  which  would  not  be  tolerated  as  re- 
spects the  North  river,  the  James,  or  the  Potomac  ?  What  would 
Great  Britain  herself  think  if  a  proposal  were  made  that  the  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  and  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain  should 
have  a  mutual  right  to  navigate  the  Thames?  To  make  the 
proposed  concession,  was  to  admit  of  a  British  partnership  with 
the  United  States  in  the  sovereignity  of  the  Mississippi,  so  far 
as  its  navigation  was  concerned.  Then  there  might  be  a  doubt 
and  a  dispute  whether  the  concession  did  not  comprehend  the 
tributaries  as  well  as  the  principal  stream.  If  the  grant  of  the 
right  to  navigate  the  Mississippi  was  to  be  regarded  as  an  equiv- 
alent for  the  concession  of  the  fishing  privilege,  Mr.  Clay  denied 
•hat  there  was .  any  affinity  between  the  two  subjects.  They 
were  as  distant  in  their  nature  as  they  were  remote  from  each 
other  in  their  localities. 

On  the  other  side,  it  was  contended  that  it  would  occasion  re- 
gret and  dissatisfaption  in  the  United  States,  if  any  of  the  fishing 
privileges,  or  other  privileges,  which  had  been  enjoyed  before 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  should  not  be  secured  by  the  treaty 
of  peace  ;  that  those  fishing  privileges  were  very  important  and 
dear  to  a  section  of  the  Union,  which  had  been  adverse  to  the 
war ;  that  the  British  right  to  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi 
was  merely  a  nominal  concession,  which  would  not  result  in  any 
practical  injury  to  the  United  States  ;  that  foreigners  now  enjoyed 
the  right  to  navigate  all  the  rivers  up  to  the  ports  of  entry  estab- 
lished u])on  them,  without  any  prejudice  to  our  interests ;  that 
Great  Britain  had  been  entitled  to  this  right  of  navigating  the 
Mississippi  from  the  period  of  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana  to  the 
declaration  of  war  in  1812,  without  any  mischief  or  inconvenience 
to  the  United  States. 

To  all  this,  Mr.  Clay  replied  that  if  we  lost  the  fishing  priri* 
'eges  within  the  exclusive  jurisdiction,  we  gained  the  total  est- 
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enptton  of  the  Mississippi  from  this  foreign  participation  with  ua 
in  the  right  to  its  navigation;  that  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  extent 
of  privileges  which  the  British  ri'ght  to  navigate  the  Mississippi 
comprised,  far  from  recommending  the  concession  to  him,  ftirnied 
an  additional  objection  to  it ;  that  the  period  of  about  eight  years 
between  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana  and  the  declaration  of  war, 
was  too  short  for  us  to  ascertain  by  experience  what  practical 
use  Great  Britain  was  capable  of  making  of  that  right  of  naviga- 
tion, which  might  be  injurious  to  us.  We  knew  that  a  great 
many  of  the  Indian  tribes  were  situated  upon  the  sources  of  the 
Mississippi.  The  British  right  to  navigate  that  river  might  bring 
her  into  direct  contact  with  them,  and  we  had  sufficient  experi- 
ence of  the  pernicious  use  she  might  make  of  those  Inrlians. — 
He  was  as  anxious  as  any  of  his  colleagues  to  secure  all  the  rights 
of  fishing,  and  curing  and  drying  fish,  which  had  hitherto  been 
enjoyed ;  but  he  could  not  consent  to  the  purchase  of  temporary 
and  uncertain  privileges  within  the  British  limits,  at  the  e.rpt-nse 
of  putting  a  foreign  and  degrading  mark  upon  the  noblest  of  uU  out 
rivers. 

After  the  argument,  which  was  extended  to  several  sessions 
of  the  consultation  meetings  of  the  American  commissifuiers^ 
was  exhausted,  it  appeared  that  the  same  three  commisnioners 
were  inclined  to  make  the  proposal.  In  that  stage  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, Mr.  Chy  said,  he  felt  it  due  to  his  colleagues  to  itate 
to  them  that  hf,  trould  ajfix  his  signature  to  no  treaty  which  shoula 
make  to  Great  Britain  the  contemplated  concession.  After  the  an- 
nouncement of  this  determination,  Mr.  Bayard  united  with  Messrs. 
Clay  and  Russell,  and  then  formed  a  majority  against  tendering 
the  proposal — and  it  was  not  made. 

But,  at  a  subsequent  period  of  the  negotiation,  when  the  Brit- 
ish commissioners  made  their  proposition  for  a  treaty,  one  «»f  the 
propositions  was  to  renew  the  British  right  to  navigate  the  Mis- 
sissippi simply,  without  including  the  fishing  privileges  in  ques- 
tion. On  examining  this  proposal,  the  American  commissioners 
considered,  first,  whether  they  should  accept  the  proposals  with 
or  without  conditions.  All  united  in  agreeing  that  it  ought  not 
to  be  unconditionally  accepted.  But  the  same  three  commission- 
ers who  had  been  originally  in  favor  of  an  article  which  should 
C* 
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include  both  the  Mississippi  and  the  fishing  privileges  within  toe 
British  limits,  appeared  to  be  now  in  favor  of  accepting  the  Brit- 
ish proposal,  upon  the  condition  that  it  should  comprehend  those 
fishing  privileges.  Mr.  Clay  did  not  renew  the  expression  of 
his  determination  to  sign  no  treaty  which  should  concede  to  the 
British  the  right  to  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  although  he 
remained  fixed  in  that  purpose  ;  for  he  apprehended  that  a  repe- 
tition of  the  expression  of  his  determination  might  be  miscon- 
ceived by  his  colleagues. 

It  was  accordingly  proposed  to  the  British  commissioners  to 
accept  the  proposal  with  the  condition  just  stated.  In  a  subse- 
quent conference  between  the  two  commissions,  the  British  de- 
clined accepting  the  proposed  conditions,  and  it  was  mutually 
agreed  to  leave  both  subjects  out  of  the  treaty.  And  thus,  as 
Mr.  Clay  wished  from  the  first,  the  Mississippi  river  became  lib- 
erated from  all  British  pretensions  of  a  right  to  navigate  it  from 
the  ocean  to  its  source. 

•  A  controversy  having  arisen  between  Messrs.  Adams  and 
Russell,  about  the  year  1823,  in  respect  to  some  points  in  the 
negotiations  at  Ghent,  an  embittered  correspondence  took  place 
between  those  two  gentlemen.  In  the  course  of  it,  Mr.  Clay 
thought  that  Mr.  Adams  had  unintentionally  fallen  into  some  er- 
rors, which  Mr.  Clay,  in  a  note  addressed  to  the  public,  stated 
he  would  at  some  future  day  correct.  About  the  year  1828  or 
1829,  Mr.  Russell,  without  the  previous  consent  of  Mr.  Clay, 
published  a  confidential  letter  addressed  by  Mr.  Clay  to  him,  in 
which  he  expresses  his  condemnation  of  Mr.  Russell's  course  in 
the  alteration  of  some  of  his  letters,  which  had  been  charged  and 
proved  upon  him  by  Mr.  Adams.  In  that  same  letter,  Mr.  Clay 
gives  his  explanation  of  some  of  the  transactions  at  Ghent,  re- 
specting which  he  thought  Mr.  Adams  was  mistaken.  The  pub- 
lication of  the  confidential  letters  superseded  the  necee*  ity  of 
making  the  corrections  which  Mr.  Clay  had  intended.  In  this 
letter,  Mr.  Clay  in  no  instance  impugns  the  motives  of  Mr.  Adams, 
nor  does  it  contain  a  line  from  which  an  unfriendly  state  of  feel- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  writer  toward  Mr.  Adams  could  be  in 
ferred. 

Such  was  Mr.  Clay's  pride  of  country  that  he  had  resolved  not 
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to  go  to  England  until  he  had  heard  of  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty  of  Ghent.  After  the  termination  of  the  negotiations  he 
went  to  Paris,  and  accepted  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Crawford,  oar 
minister,  to  take  apartments  in  his  hotel.  Mr.  Clay  remained  in 
Paris  during  upws^  of  two  months.  On  the  night  of  his  arrival 
in  that  brilliant  metropolis,  he  found  at  Mr.  Crawford's  an  invita- 
tion to  a  ball  given  by  the  American  banker,  Mr.  Hottinguer,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  pacification  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain.  There  he  m^t  for  the  first  time  the  celebrated 
Madame  de  Stael — was  introduced  to  her,  and  had  with  her  a 
long  and  animated  conversation. 

"  Ah  !^  said  she,  "  Mr.  Clay,  I  have  been  in  England,  and 
have  been  battling  your  cause  for  you  there." — "  I  know  it,  ma- 
dame  ;  we  heard  of  your  powerful  interposition,  and  we  are 
grateful  and  thankful  for  it." — **  They  were  very  much  enraged 
against  you,"  said  she :  "  so  much  so,  that  they  at  one  time 
thought  seriously  of  sending  the  duke  of  Wellington  to  command 
their  armies  against  you !" — "I  am  very  sorry,  madarae,"  replied 
Mr.  Clay,  "  that  they  did  not  send  his  grace." — "  Why  ?••  asked 
she,  surprised. — "  Because,  madame,  if  he  had  beaten  us,  we 
should  have  been  in  the  condition  of  Europe,  without  disgrace. 
But,  if  we  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  defeat  him,  we  should 
have  greatly  added  to  the  renown  of  our  arms." 

The  next  time  he  met  Madame  de  Stael  was  at  a  party  at  her 
own  house,  which  was  attended  by  the  marshals  of  France,  the 
duke  of  Wellington,  and  other  distinguished  persons.  She  in- 
troduced Mr.  Clay  to  the  duke,  and  at  the  same  time  related  the 
above  anecdote.  He  replied  with  promptness  and  politeness, 
that  if  he  had  been  sent  on  that  service,  and  had  been  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  have  been  successful  over  a  foe  so  gallant  as  the 
Americans,  he  would  have  regarded  it  as  the  proudest  feather  in 
his  cap. 

During  his  stay  in  Paris,  Mr.  Clay  heard  of  the  issue  of  the 
battle  of  New  Orleans.  "  Now,"  said  he  to  his  informant,  "  I  can 
go  to  England  without  mortification."  But  he  expressed  himself 
greatly  mortified  at  the  inglorious  flight  attrihuted,  in  the  de« 
apatches  of  the  American  general,  to  a  portion  of  the  Kentucky 
militia,  which  Mr.  Clay  pronounced  must  be  a  mistake. 
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Having  heard  of  the  ratiBcatidn  of  the  treaty  of  Ghont,  Mr 
Clay  left  Paris  fur  England  in  March,  1815,  just  hefiirc  the  ar* 
rival  of  Bonaparte  in  the  French  capital.  He  thus  ininsed  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  great  Corsican.  He  wuuicl  have  re- 
mained in  Paris  for  the  purpose,  had  he  supposed  the  emperor 
would  arrive  so  soon.  It  was  about  this  time  that  Luuis  XVll[. 
eft  Paris,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  Ghent,  near  the  hotel 
which  the  American  commissioners  had  recently  ticeupied. 

On  his  arrival  in  England  before  any  of  the  other  American 
commissioners,  Mr.  Clay  had  an  interview  with-  Lord  Castle- 
reagh,  who  contracted  for  him  a  high  esteem,  which  was  fre- 
quently manifested  during  his  sojourn  in  England.  Lord  Castle- 
rea^h  offered  to  present  him  to  the  prince-regent.  Mr.  Clay 
said  he  would  go  through  the  ceremony,  if  it  were  deemed  ne- 
cessary or  respectful.  Lord  Castlereagh  said,  that,  having  been 
recognised  in  his  public  character  by  the  British  government,  it 
was  not  necessary,  and  that  he  might  omit  it  or  not,  as  lie  pleased. 
Mr.  Clay's  repugnance  to  the  parade  of  courts  prevented  his  pres- 
entation, and  he  never  saw  the  prince.  He  met,  however,  with 
most  of  the  other  members  of  the  royal  family. 

A  few  days  after  his  interview  with  Ix)rd  Castlereagh,  the 
keeper  of  the  house  at  which  Mr.  Clay  lodged,  announced  a  per- 
son who  wished  to  speak  with  him.  Mr.  Clay  directed  him  to 
be  achnitted  ;  and,  on  his  entrance,  he  perceived  an  individual, 
dressed  apparently  in  great  splendor,  come  forward,  whom  he 
took  to  be  a  peer  of  the  realm.  He  r(»se  and  asked  his  visiter  to 
be  seated,  but  the  latter  declined,  and  observed  that  he  was  the 
first  waiter  of  my  Lord  Castlereagh  !  "  The  first  waiter  of  my 
Lord  Castlereagh !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Clay;  "well,  what  is  your 
pleasure  with  me?" — "Why,  if  your  excellency  pleases,"  said 
the  man,  "  it  is  usual  for  a  foreign  minister,  when  presented  to 
Lord  Castlereagh,  to  make  to  his  first  waiter  a  present,  or  pny  him 
the  cusU)mary  stipend;"  at  the  same  time  handing  to  Mr.  Clay 
a  long  list  of  names  of  foreign  ministers,  with  the  sum  which 
every  one  had  paid  affixed  to  his  name. 

Mr.  Clay  thinking  it  a  vile  extortion,  took  the  paper,  and, 
while  reading  it,  thought  how  he  should  repel  so  exceptionable 
a  demand.     He  returned  it  to  the  servant,  telling  him  that,  as  it 
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iras  the  custom  of  the  country,  he  presumed  it  wba  all  ri|(ht ;  but 
that  he  was  not  the  minister  to  England ;  Mr.  Adams  was  the 
minister,  and  was  daily  expected  from  Paris,  and,  he  had  no 
doubt,  would  do  whatever  was  right.  "  But,**  said  ihe  servant, 
very  promptly,  "  if  your  excellency  pleases,  it  makes  no  difler- 
enco  whether  the  minister  presented  be  the  resident  minister  or 
a  special  minister,  as  I  understand  your  excellency  to  be; — it  is 
always  paid."  Mr.  Clay,  who  had  come  to  England  to  argue 
with  the  master,  finding  himself  in  danger  of  being  be;iten  in 
argument  by  the  man,  concluded  it  was  best  to  conform  to  the 
usage,  objectionable  as  he  thought  it;  and,  looking  over  the 
paper  for  the  smallest  sum  paid  by  any  other  minister,  handed 
the  fellow  five  guineas,  and  dismissed  him. 

Mr.  Clay  was  in  London  when  the«  battle  of  Waterloo  was 
fought,  and  witnessed  the  illuminations,  bonfires,  and  rejoicings, 
to  which  it  gave  rise.  Fur  a  dny  or  two,  it  was  a  matter  of  great 
uncertainty  what  had  become  of  Napoleon.  During  this  interval 
of  anxious  suspense,  Mr.  Clay  dined  at  Lord  Castlereagh^s  with 
the  American  ministers,  Messrs.  Adams  and  Gallatin,  and  the 
British  ministry.  Bonaparte's  flight  and  probable  place  of  refuge 
became  the  topics  of  conversation.  Among  other  conjectures,  it 
was  suggested  that  he  might  have  gone  to  the  United  States ; 
and  Lord  Liverpool,  addressing  Mr.  Clay,  asked :  *'  If  ho  goes 
there,  wrll  he  not  give  you  a  good  deal  of  troublo  ?" — "  Not  the 
least,  my  lord,"  replied  Mr.  Clay,  with  his  habitual  promptitude 
— *'  we  shall  be  very  glad  to  receive  him  ;  we  would  treat  him 
with  all  hospitality,  and  very  soon  make  of  him  a  good  democrat,^ 

The  reply  produced  a  very  hearty  peal  of  laughter  from  the 
whole  company. 

Mr.  Clay  was  received  in  the  British  circles,  both  of  the  minis- 
try and  the  opposition,  with  the  most  friendly  consideration.  The 
lato  Sir  James  Mackintosh  was  one  of  his  first  acquaintances  in 
London  ; — ^and  of  the  lamented  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  and  his  beau- 
tiful and  accomplished  lady,  Mr.  Clay  has  been  heard  to  remark, 
that  they  presented  one  of  the  most  beautiful  examples  of  a  hap- 
py man  and  wife  that  he  had  ever  seen.  He  passed  a  most 
agreeable  week  with  his  Ghent  friend.  Lord  Gamhier,  at  Ivor 
Grovey  near  Windsor  Castle.     Of  this  pious  and  excellent  noble- 
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man,  Mr.  Cl&y  has  ever  retained  a  lively  and  friendly  recoUec* 
tion.  He  visited  with  him  Windsor  Castle,  Frogmore  Lodge, 
the  residence  of  the  descendant  of  William  Penn,  and  saw  the 
wife  of  George  ifl  and  some  of  the  daughters. 

In  September,  1815,  Mr.  Clay  returned  to  his  own  country, 
arriving  in  New  York,  which  port  he  had  left  in  March,  1814. 
A  public  dinner  was  given  to  him  and  Mr.  Gallatin,  soon  after 
their  disembarkation.  Everywhere,  on  his  route  homeward  to 
his  adopted  state,  he  was  received  with  continual  demonstrations 
of  public  gratitude  and  approbation.  In  Kentucky  he  was  hailed 
with  every  token  of  affection  and  respect.  The  board  of  trustees 
of  Lexington  waited  upon  him  and  presented  their  thanks  for  his 
eminent  services  in  behalf  of  his  country. 

On  the  seventh  of  Oclpber,  the  citizens  of  the  same  town  gave 
him  a  public  dinner.  In  reply  to  a  toast  complimentary  to  the 
American  negotiators,  he  made  some  brief  and  eloquent  remarks 
concerning  the  circumstances  under  which  the  treaty  had  been 
concluded,  and  the  general  condition  of  the  country,  both  at  the 
commencement  and  the  close  of  the  war.  At  the  same  festival, 
in  reply  to  a  toast  highly  complimentary  to  himself,  he  thanked 
the  company  for  their  kind  and  affectionate  attention.  His  re- 
ception, he  said,  had  been  more  like  that  of  a  brother  than  a 
common  friend  or  acquaintance,  and  he  was  utterly  incapable  of 
finding  words  to  express  his  gratitude.  He  compared  his  situa- 
tion to  that  of  a  Swedish  gentleman,  at  a  festival  in  England, 
given  by  the  Society  for  the  Relief  of  Foreigners  in  Distress. 
A  toast  having  been  given,  complimentary  to  his  country,  it  was 
expected  that  he  should  address  the  company  in  reply.  Not  un- 
derstanding the  English  language,  he  was  greatly  embarrassed, 
and  said  to  the  chairman :  "  Sir,  I  wish  you  and  this  society  to 
consider  me  a  foreigner  in  distress"  "  So,"  said  Mr.  Clay,  evi- 
dently much  affected,  "  I  wish  you  to  consider  me  a  friend  in 
distress." 

In  anticipation  of  his  return  home,  Mr.  Clay  had  been  unani  • 
mously  re-elected  a  member  of  Congress  from  the  district  he 
formerly  represented.  Doubts  arising  as  to  the  legality  of  this 
election,  a  new  one  was  ordered,  and  the  result  was  the  same. 

On  the  fourth  of  December,  1815,  the  fourteenth  Congress 
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met,  in  its  first  session.  Mr.  Clay  was  again  elected  speaker  of  the 
bouse  of  representatives,  almost  unanimously — receiving,  upon 
the  first  balloting,  eighty-seven  out  of  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
two  votes  cast — thirteen  being  the  highest  number  given  for  any 
one  of  the  five  opposing  candidates.  He  was,  at  this  time,  just 
recovering  from  a  serious  indisposition,  but  accepted  the  office 
in  a  brief  and  appropriate  speech,  acknowledging  the  honor  con- 
ferred upon  him,  and  pledging  his  best  efiforts  for  the  proper  dis 
charge  of  its  duties. 

Among  the  important  subjects  which  came  up,  that  of  the  new 
treaty  was,  of  course,  among  the  foremost.  John  Randolph  and 
the  federalists,  after  having  resisted  the  war,  now  took  frequent 
occasion  to  sneer  at  the  mode  of  its  termination.  On  the  29tb 
of  January,  1816,  Mr.  Clay  addressed  the^ommittee  of  the  house 
most  eloquently  in  reply  to  these  cavilers. 

^  "I  gftve  a  vote,"  said  he,  "for  the  declaration  of  war.  I  exerted  all  the 
little  ufiaence  and  talents  I  could  command  to  malce  the  war.  The  war  was 
made.  It  is  terminated.  And  I  declare,  with  perfect  sincerity,  if  it  had 
been  permitted  to  me  to  lift  the  veil  of  futurity,  and  to  have  foreseen  the 
precise  series  of  events  which  has  occurred,  my  vote  would  have  been  un- 
changed. We  had  been  insulted,  and  outraged,  and  spoliated  upon  by  al- 
most all  Europe — ^by  Great  Britain,  by  France,  Spain,  Denmark,  Naples,  and, 
to  cap  the  climax,  by  the  little  contemptible  power  of  Algiers.  We  had  sub- 
mitted too  long  and  too  much.  We  had  become  the  scorn  of  foreign  powers^ 
and  the  derision  of  our  own  citizena" 

It  had  been  objected  by  the  opposition,  that  no  provision  had 
been  made  in  the  treaty  in  regard  to  the  impressment  of  our  sea- 
men by  the  British.  On  this  subject,  Mr.  Clay  said — and  his 
argument  is  as  conclusive  as  it  is  lofly :  — 

''One  of  the  great  causes  of  the  war,  and  of  its  continuance^  was  the  prac- 
tice of  impressment  exercised  by  Great  Britain— «n4  if  this  claim  had  been 
admitted  by  necessary  implicaiion  or  express  stipulation^,  the  rights  of  our  se(k- 
men  would  have  been  abandoned  I  It  is  with  utter  astonishment  that  I  hear 
it  has  been  contended  in  this  country,  that  because  our  right  of  exemption 
from  the  practice  had  not  been  expressly  secured  in  the  treaty,  it  was,  tliere 
fore,  given  up  1  It  is  impossible  tnat  such  an  argument  can  be  advanced  on 
this  floor.  No  member,  who  regarded  his  reputation,  would  venture  to  ad 
vanee  such  a  doctrine  I" 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Clay  declared,  on  this  occasion,  that  his 
policy,  in  regard  to  the  attitude  in  which  the  country  should  noii 
be  placed,  was  to  preserve  the  present  force,  naval  and  military— 
to  provide  for  the  augmentation  of  the  navy — to  fortify  the  weak 
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and  vulnerable   points   indicated  by  experience — to  construe 
military  roads  and  canals — and,  in  short,  **  to  commence  the 

OREAT  WORK  OF  INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENT." 

**I  would  see,"  he  said,  **  a  chain  of  turnpike  roads  and  canals  from  Paaw> 
maqtioddy  to  New  Orleans ;  and  other  nmilar  road*  uUer»ectimf  monnlainM^ 
to  facilitate  intercourse  between  till  parts  of  the  eotintri/,  and  to  bind  and  cofk- 
neel  iw  tonether.  I  would  also  effectually  protect  olti  manufactories.  I 
would  afford  them  protection,  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  the  manufactoren 
themselves,  as  for  tne  general  interest" 

It  was  in  this  patriotic  spirit,  and  impelled  by  this  far-sighted, 
liberal,  and  truly  American  policy,  that  i\f  r.  Clay  resumed  his  leg- 
islative labors  in  the  national  counsels.  He  has  Ifved  to  carry  out 
those  truly  great  and  statesman-like  measures  of  protection  and 
internal  improvement,  which  even  then  began  to  gather  shape  and 
power  in  a  mind  ever  active  in  the  cause  of  his  country.  May  ho 
live  to  receive  a  testimonial  of  that  country's  gratitude  and  admira- 
tion, in  the  bestowal  upon  him  of  the  highest  honor  in  her  gift ! 


V. 

THE    UNITED   STATES    BANK — SOUTH    AMERICAN    INDEPENDENCE. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  United  States,  at  the  close  of 
the  war,  was  extremely  depressed.  The  currency  was  deranged, 
public  credit  impaired,  and  a  heavy  debt  impending.  In  his  mes- 
sage, at  the  opening  of  the  session  of  1815-16,  President  Madi- 
son stated  the  condition  of  public  affairs,  and  indicated  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  bank,  and  of  a  protective  tariff,  as  the  two 
great  measures  of  relief. 

On  the  8th  of  January,  1816,  Mr.  Calhoun,  from  the  committee 
on  that  part  of  the  president's  message  relating  to  the  currency, 
reported  a  bill  to  incorporate  the  subscribers  to  a  Bank  of  the 
United  States. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Clay,in  1811,  while  a  membe* 
of  the  senate,  had  opposed  the  recharlering  of  the  old  biink. 
HIk  reasons  for  now  advocating  the  bill  before  the  house  have 
been  fully  and  freely  communicated  to  the  public. 
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When  the  application  was  made  to  renew  the  old  charter  of 
tk  9  Bank  of  the  United  States,  such  an  institution  did  not  appear 
to  him  to  be  so  necessary  to  the  fulfilment  of  any  of  the  >bjects 
specifics lly  enumerated  in  the  ccHistitution,  as  to  justify  C  r^ress 
tn  assuming,  by  construction,  power  to  establish  it.  It  w  f.  sup- 
ported mainly  upon  the  ground  that  it  was  indispensable  to  the 
treasury  operations.  But  the  local  institutions  in  the  several 
states,  were  at  that  time  in  prosperous  existence,  confide  .  in  by 
the  community,  having  confidence  in  one  another,  and  maintain- 
ing an  intercourse  and  connection  the  most  intiir.ate.  Many  of 
them  were  actually  employed  by  the  treasury,  to  aid  that  depart- 
ment in  a  part  of  its  fiscal  arrangements  ;  and  they  appeared  to 
him  to  be  fully  capable  of  affording  to  it  all  the  facilities  that  i' 
onght  to  desire  in  all  of  them.  They  superseded,  in  his  judgmonl 
the  necessity  of  a  national  institution. 

But  how  stood  the  case  in  1816,  when  he  was  called  upon 
again  to  examine  the  power  of  the  general  government  to  incor- 
porate a  national  bank  ?  A  total  change  of  circumstances  was 
presented.  Events  of  the  utmost  magnitude  had  interve..ed.  A 
suspension  of  specie  payments  had  taken  place.  The  ;.urrency 
of  the  country  was  completely  vitiated.  The  governmccit  issued 
paper  bearing  an  interest  of  six  per  cent.,  which  it  pledged  the 
faith  of  the  country  to  redeem.  For  this  paper,  guarantied  by 
the  honor  and  faith  of  the  government,  there  was  obtained  for 
every  one  hundred  dollars,  eighty  dollars  from  those  banks  which 
suspended  specie  payments.  The  experience  of  the  war,  thero 
fore,  showed  the  necessity  of  a  bank.  The  country  could  not 
get  along  without  it.  Mr.  Clay  had  then  changed  his  opinion  on 
the  subject,  and  he  had  never  attempted  to  disguise  the  fact.  In 
his  position  as  speaker  of  the  house,  he  might  have  locked  up  his 
opinion  in  his  own  breast.  But  with  that  candor  and  fearlessness 
which  have  ever  distinguished  him,  he  had  come  forward,  as 
honest  men  ought  to  come  forward,  and  expressed  his  change  of 
opinion,  at  the  time  when  President  Madison,  and  other  eminent 
men,  changed  their  course  in  relation  to  the  bank. 

The  constitution  confers  on  Congress  the  power  to  com  money 
and  to  regulate  the  value  of  foreign  coins :  and  the  states  are  for- 
bidden to  coin  money»  to  emit  bills  of  credit,  or  to  make  anything 
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but  gold  oi  silver  coin  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts.  The  plain 
inference  was,  that  the  subject  of  the  general  currency  was  in- 
tended to  be  submitted  exclusively  to  the  general  government. 
In  point  of  fact,  however,  the  regulation  of  the  general  currency 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  state  governments,  or,  what  was  the  same 
thing,  of  the  banks  created  by  them.  Their  paper  had  every 
quality  of  money,  except  that  of  being  made  a  tender,  and  even 
this  was  imparted  to  it  by  some  states,  in  the  law  by  which  a 
creditor  must  receive  it,  or  submit  to  a  ruinous  suspension  of  the 
payment  of  his  debt. 

It  was  incumbent  upon  Congress  to  recover  the  control  which 
it  had  lost  over  the  general  currency.  The  remedy  called  for 
was  one  of  caution  and  moderation,  but  of  firmness.  Whether  a 
remedy,  directly  acting  upon  the  banks  and  their  paper  thrown 
into  circulation,  was  in  the  power  of  the  general  government  or 
not,  neither  Congress  nor  the  community  were  prepared  for  the 
application  of  such  a  remedy. 

An  indirect  remedy  of  a  milder  character,  seemed  to  be  fur- 
nished by  a  national  bank.  Going  into  operation  with  the  power- 
ful aid  of  the  treasury  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Clay  believed  it 
would  be  highly  instrumental  in  the  renewal  of  specie  payments. 
Coupled  with  the  other  measure  adopted  by  Congress  for  that 
object,  he  believed  the  remedy  effectual.  The  local  banks  must 
follow  the  example  which  the  national  bank  would  set  them,  of 
redeeming  their  notes  by  the  pa3rment  of  specie,  or  their  notes 
would  be  discredited  and  put  down. 

If  the  constitution,  then,  warranted  the  establishment  of  a  bank 
other  considerations,  besides  those  already  mentioned,  strongly 
urged,  it.  The  want  of  a  general  medium  was  everywhere  felt. 
Exchange  varied  continually,  not  only  between  different  parts  of 
the  union,  but  between  different  parts  of  the  same  city.  If  the 
paper  of  a  national  bank  were  not  redeemed  in  specie,  it  would 
be  much  better  than  the  current  paper,  since  though  its  value,  in 
comparison  with  specie,  might  fluctuate,  it  would  afford  a  uniform 
standard. 

During  this  discussion  of  1816,  on  the  bank  charter,  a  collision 
arose  between  Messrs.  Clay  and  Randolph,  which  produced  great 
sensation  for  the  moment,  and  which,  it  was  apprehended,  might 
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lead  to  serious  consequences.  Although  Mr.  Clay  had  changed 
his  own  opinion  in  regard  to  a  bank,  he  did  not  feel  authorized  to 
seek,  in  priyate  intercourse,  to  influence  that  of  others,  and  ob- 
served a  silence  and  reserve  not  usual  to  him,  on  the  subject 
Mr.  Randolph  commented  on  this  fact,  and  used  language  which 
might  bear  an  offensive  interpretation.  When  he  was  done,  Mr. 
Clay  rose  with  perfect  coolness,  but  evidently  with  a  firm  deter- 
mination, and  adverting  to  the  offensive  language,  observed  that 
it  required  explanation,  and  that  he  should  forbear  saying  what  it 
became  him  to  say,  until  he  heard  the  explanation,  if  any,  which 
the  member  from  Virginia  had  to  make.  He  sat  down.  Mr. 
Randolph  rose  and  made  an  explanation.  Mr.  Clay  again  rose, 
and  said  that  the  explanation  was  not  satisfactory.  Whereupon 
Mr.  R.  again  got  up,  and  disclaimed  expressly  all  intentional 
offence. 

During  the  transaction  of  this  scene,  the  most  intense  anxiety 
and  the  most  perfect  stillness  pervaded  the  house.  You  might 
liave  heard  a  pin  fall  in  any  part  of  it. 

The  bill  to  recharter  the  bank,  was  discussed  for  several  weeks 
in  the  house.  The  vote  was  taken,  on  its  third  reading,  on  the 
14th  of  March,  1816,  when  it  was  passed  :  80  ayes  to  71  nays: 
and  was  sent  to  the  senate  for  concurrence.  On  the  2d  of  April, 
after  the  bill  reported  by  the  financial  committee  had  received  a 
full  and  thorough  discussion,  it  was  finally  passed  in  that  body, 
by  a  vote  of  22  to  12 — two  members  only  being  absent.  The 
amendments  of  the  senate  were  speedily  adopted  by  the  house, 
and  on  the  10th  of  April,  the  bill  became  a  law,  by  the  signature 
of  the  president.  The  wisdom  of  the  supporters  of  the  measure 
was  soon  made  manifest  in  the  fact  .that  the  institution  more  than 
realized  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  its  friends.  During  the 
period  of  its  existence,  the  United  States  enjoyed  a  currency  of 
unexampled  purity  and  uniformity ;  and  the  bills  of  the  bank  were 
as  acceptable  as  silver  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  In  another 
part  of  this  memoir,  will  be  found  an  outline  of  such  a  fiscal  in- 
stitution as  Mr.  Clay  would  be  in  favor  of,  whenever  the  majority 
of  L\e  people  of  the  United  States  might  demand  the  establishment 
of  a  national  hank. 

On  the  6th  of  March,  1816,  Col.  Richard  M.  Johnson,  from  • 
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committee  appointed  for  tlie  purpose,  reported  a  bill  changing  the 
mode  of  compensation  to  members  of  Congress.  The  pay  of 
members,  at  that  time,  was  six  dollars  a  day — an  amount  whicl^ 
from  its  inadequacy,  threatened  to  place  the  legislation  of  \bm 
country  in  the  hands  of  the  wealthy.  The  new  bill  gave  mem- 
hers  a  salary  of  fifteeen  hundred  dollars  a  year — to  the  presiding 
officer  twice  that  amount.  It  passed  both  houses  without  oppo- 
sition. Mr.  Clay  preferred  the  increase  of  the  daily  compensar 
lion  to  the  institution  of  a  salary,  but  the  majority  were  against 
him,  and  he  acquiesced  in  their  decision. 

He  never  canvassed  for  a  seat  in  the  house  of  representativea 
but  on  one  occasion,  and  that  was  after  the  passage  of  this  un- 
palatable bill.  It  produced  very  great  dissatisfaction  throughout 
the  United  States,  and  extended  to  the  district  which  he  repre- 
sented. Mr.  Pope,  a  gentleman  of  great  abilities,  was  his  com- 
petitor. They  had  several  skirmishes  at  popular  meetings,  with 
various  success ;  but  having  agreed  upon  a  general  action,  thejr 
met  at  Higbie,  a  central  place,  and  convenient  of  access  to  the 
three  counties  composing  the  district.  A  vast  multitude  assem- 
bled ;  and  the  rival  candidates  occupied  in  their  addresses  the 
greater  part  of  the  day. 

Instead  of  confining  himself  to  a  defence  of  the  compensation 
bill,  which  he  never  heartily  approved  in  the  form  of  an  annual 
salary  to  members  of  Congress,  Mr.  Clay  carried  the  war  into 
the  enemy's  country.  He  attacked  Mr.  Pope's  vote  against  the 
declaration  of  war  with  Great  Britain,  dwelt  on  the  wrongs  and 
ii\}uries  which  that  power  had  inflicted  on  the  United  States, 
pointed  out  his  inconsistency  in  opposing  the  war  upon  the 
ground  of  a  want  of  preparation  to  prosecute  it,  and  yet  having 
been  willing  to  declare  war  against  both  France  and  Great  Britain. 
Thus  he  put  his  competitor  on  the  defensive.  The  eHcct  of 
the  discussion  was  powerful  and  triumphant  on  the  side  of  Mu 
Cl&y.  From  that  day  his  success  was  no  longer  doubtful,  and 
accordingly,  at  the  election,  which  shortly  after  ensued,  he  was 
chosen  by  a  majority  of  six  or  seven  hundred  votes. 

During  the  canvass,  Mr.  Clay  encountered  an  old  hunter, 
who  had  always  before  been  his  warm  friend,  but  now  was 
apposed  to  his  election  on  account  of  the  compensation  bill 
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•*  Have  you  a  good  rifle,  roy  friend  ?"  asked  Mr.  Cfeiy. — '•  Yes." 
••  Does  it  ever  flash  !" — ^  Once  only  "  he  replied. — **  What  did 
you  do  with  it — throw  it  away  T — "  No,  1  picked  the  flint,  tried 
it  again,  nnd  brought  down  the  game," — '•  Have  I  ever  flashed 
but  upon  the  compensation  bill  ?" — "  No." — "  Will  you  throw  me 
away  ?** — **  No,  no  !"  exclaimed  the  hunter,  with  enthusiasm, 
nearly  overpowered  by  his  feelings ;  ^  I  will  pick  the  flint,  and 
try  you  again  T*    He  was  afterward  a  warm  supporter  of  Mr.  Clay. 

This  anecdote  reminds  us  of  another,  which  is  illustrative  of 
that  trait  of  boldness  and  self-possession,  in  the  manifestation 
of  which  Mr.  Clay  has  never  been  known  to  fail  during  his  public 
career.  At  the  time  that  he  was  a  candidate  for  election  to  the 
iegibiature  of  Kentucky,  in  1 803,  while  passing  a  few  weeks  at 
the  Olympian  springs,  a  number  of  huntsmen,  old  and  young, 
assembled  to  hear  him  make  a  '*  stump  speech."  When  he  had 
finished,  one  of  Uie  audience,  an  ancient  Nimrod,  who  had  stood 
leaning  upon  his  rifle  for  some  time,  regarding  the  young  orator 
with  keen  attention,  commenced  a  conversation  with  him. 

"  Young  man,"  said  he,  '*  you  want  to  go  to  the  legislature,  I 
•ee?" 

"  Why,  yes,"  replied  Mr.  Clay,  "  since  f  have  consented  to  be 
«  candidate,  I  would  prefer  not  to  be  defeated." 

**  Are  you  a  good  shot  ?" 

*'  Try  me." 

**  Very  well ;  I  wmild  like  to  see  a  specimen  of  your  quali^ 
catitms  for  the  legislature.     Come  :  we  must  see  you  shoot." 

**  I  tut  1  have  no  rifle  here." 

**  No  matter :  here  is  old  Ress ;  and  she  never  fails  in  the 
hands  of  a  marksman  ;  she  has  often  sent  death  through  a  squir- 
reVa  head  at  one  hundred  yards,  and  daylight  through  many  a  red- 
skin twice  that  distance ;  if  you  can  shoot  with  any  gun,  you  caa 
shoot  with  old  Bess." 

'*  Well,  well :  put  up  your  mark,  put  up  yoiu*  mark,"  said  Mr. 
Clay. 

The  target  was  placed  at  the  distance  of  about  eighty  yards, 
when,  with  all  the  ccxdiiess  and  steadiness  of  an  ex])ericnced 
marksman,  he  lifted  **  old  Uess"  to  his  shoulder,  fired,  and  pien  <)/ 
the  very  centre  of  the  target. 
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"  Oh,  a  chance  shot !  a  chance  shot  \"  exclaimed  aeyeral  of  his 
political  opponents.  ''  He  might  shoot  all  day.  and  not  hit  the 
mark  again.     Let  him  try  it  over — let  him  try  :t  over." 

"  No  ;  beat  that,  and  then  I  will,"  retorted  Mr.  Clay.  But  as 
no  one  seemed  disposed  to  make  the  attempt,  it  was  considered 
that  he  had  given  satisfactory  proof  of  his  superiority  as  a  marks- 
man ;  and  this  felicitous  accident  gained  him  the  vote  of  every 
hunter  in  the  assembly.  The  most  remarkable  feature  in  the 
transaction  remains  to  be  told.  "  I  had  never,"  said  Mr.  Clay, 
*'  fired  a  rifle  before,  and  never  have  since."  It  is  needless  to 
add  that  the  election  resulted  in  his  favor. 

An  Irish  barber,  residing  in  Lexington,  had  supported  Mr. 
Clay  with  great  zeal  at  all  elections,  when  he  was  a  candidate, 
prior  to  the  passage  of  the  compensation  bill.  The  fellow's  un- 
restrained passions  had  frequently  involved  him  in  scrapes  and 
difficulties,  on  which  occasions  Mr.  Clay  generally  defended  him 
and  got  him  out  of  them.  During  the  canvass,  after  the  com- 
pensation bill,  the  barber  was  very  reserved,  took  no  part  in  the 
election,  and  seemed  indifferent  to  its  fate.  He  was  oflen  im- 
portuned to  state  for  whom  he  meant  to  vote,  but  declined.  At 
length,  a  few  days  before  the  election,  he  was  addressed  by  Dr. 
W ,  a  gentleman  for  whom  he  entertained  the  highest  re- 
spect, and  pressed  to  say  to  whom  he  meant  to  give  his  suffrage. 
Looking  at  the  inquirer  with  great  earnestness  and  shrewdness, 
he  said  :  '*  I  tell  you  what,  docthur,  I  mane  to  vote  for  the  man 
that  can  put  but  one  hand  into  the  treasury."  Mr.  Pope  had  the 
misfortune  to  lose,  in  early  life,  one  of  his  arms,  and  here  lay  the 
point  of  the  Irishman's  reply. 

It  is  due  to  the  memory  of  Jeremiah  Murphy,  the  barber,  to 
state  that  he  repented  of  his  ingratitude  to  Mr.  Clay,  whom  he 
met  one  day  in  the  streets  of  Lexington,  and,  accosting  him, 
burst  into  tears,  and  told  him  that  he  had  wronged  him  ;  and  that 
his  poor  wife  had  got  round  him,  crying  and  reproaching  him  for 
his  conduct,  saying  :  "  Don't  you  •  remember,  Jerry,  when  you 
were  in  jail,  Mr.  Clay  came  to  you,  and  made  that  beast,  William 
B- ,  the  jailer,  let  you  out?" 

Having  found  that  the  sentiments  of  his  constituents  were  do- 
fidcdly  opposed  to  the  compensation  bill,  Mr.  Clay,  at  the  ensuing 
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•emeu,  voted  for  its  repeal.  A  daily  allowance  of  eight  dollars 
to  every  member,  was  substituted  for  the  salary  of  fifteen  hundred 
dollars. 

During  the  month  of  February,  a  bill  was  introduced,  setting 
apart  and  pledging  as  a  fund  for  internal  improvement,  the  bonus 
of  the  United  States'  share  of  the  dividends  of  the  national  bank. 
As  may  be  presumed,  this  measure  received  the  hearty  support 
of  Mr.  Clay.  Without  entering  at  length  into  a  discussion  of 
the  subject,  he  expressed  a  wish  only  to  say  that  he  "  Had  long 
thought  there  were  no  two  subjects  which  could  engage  the  atten- 
tion of  the  national  legislature,  more  worthy  of  its  deliberate  con* 
sideration,  than  those  of  internal  improvement  and  domestic 
manufactures."  For  constitutional  reasons.  President  Madison 
withheld  his  signature  from  this  bill,  much  to  the  surprise  of  his 
friends. 

During  the  administration  of  Mr.  Madison,  Mr.  Clay  was,  on 
two  separate  occasions,  offered  a  seat  in  his  cabinet,  or  the  mis- 
sion to  Russia,  by  that  distinguished  chief  magistrate.  He 
declined  them  both.  Mr.  Madison  appears  to  have  had  the 
highest  estimate  of  his  talents  and  worth.  Indeed,  so  impressed 
was  he  with  the  eminent  and  versatile  abilities  of  Mr.  Clay,  that 
he  had  selected  him,  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  to  be  com" 
fnander-iri'chiff  of  th^  army.  The  nomination  was  not  made, 
solely  because  Mr.  Clay  could  not  be  spared  from  Congress, 
where  his  powerful  mind  and  paramount  influence,  enabled  him 
to  render  services  superior  to  any  that  could  have  been  rendered 
in  any  other  position. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1817,  James  Monroe  took  the  oath  pre- 
bcribed  by  the  constitution,  and  entered  upon  the  duties  of  the 
presidency  of  the  United  States.  The  first  session  of  the  fifleenth 
Congress  commenced  the  ensuing  December.  Mr.  Clay  was 
agam  chosen  speaker. 

It  would  be  impossible,  in  the  brief  space  we  have  allotted  to 
ourselves,  to  present  even  a  brief  abstract  of  his  remarks  upon 
thp  many  important  topics  which  now  claimed  the  attention  of 
Congress.  We  must  content  ourselves  with  a  succinct  account 
of  the  leading  measures  with  which  his  name  and  his  fame  have 
b3come  identified. 
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In  his  speech  on  the  state  of  the  union,  in  January,  in  1816 
he  had  expressed  his  sympathies  in  behalf  of  the  South  Aroerlciin 
colonists,  who  were  then  struggling  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  the 
mother-country.  The  supreme  Congress  of  the  Mexican  republic 
afterward  voted  him  their  thanks  *'  for  the  disinterested,  manly, 
and  generous  sentiments  he  expressed  on  the  floor  of  the  house, 
for  the  welfare  of  the  infant  republic." 

In  the  debate  on  the  proposition  to  reduce  the  direct  taxation 
of  the  country,  he  had  alluded  to  the  existing  peaceful  condition 
of  the  United  States,  and  had  hinted  the  possibility  of  hostilities 
with  Spain.  He  had  heard  that  the  minister  of  that  nation  had  de- 
manded the  surrender  of  a  portion  of  our  soil — that  part  of 
Florida  lying  west  of  the  Perdido.  Without  speaking  of  it  as  it  de- 
served— of  the  impudence  of  such  a  demand — he  alludod  to  it 
as  indicative  of  the  disposition  of  the  Spanish  government. 
"  Besides,**  said  he,  "  who  can  tell  with  certainty  how  far  it  may 
be  proper  to  aid  the  people  of  South  America  in  the  establish- 
ment of  their  independence  ?"  The  subject,  he  avowed,  had  made 
a  deep  impression  on  his  mind ;  and  he  was  not  in  favur  of  ex- 
hausting, by  direct  taxes,  the  country  of  those  funds  which  might 
be  needed  to  vindicate  its  rights  at  home,  or,  if  necessary,  to  aid 
the  cause  of  liberty  in  South  America. 

These  remarks  aroused  all  the  spleen  of  Mr.  Randolph.  "  As 
for  South  America,**  eaid  he,  in  his  reply  to  Mr.  Clay,  *'  I  am 
not  going  a-tilting  for  the  liberties  of  her  people  ;  they  came  not 
to  our  aid  ;  let  us  mind  our  own  business,  and  not  tax  our  people 
for  the  liberties  of  the  people  of  Spanish  America.**  He  went 
on  to  ridicule  the  notion  that  the  people  of  Caraccas  and  Mexico 
were  capable  either  of  enjoying  or  of  understanding  liberty,  and 
insinuated  that  Mr.  Clay  was  influenced  by  a  desire  of  conquest. 
"  The  honorable  gentleman,**  he  said,  "  had  been  sent,  on  a  late 
occasion,  to  Europe  ;  he  had  been  near  the  field  of  Waterloo, 
and,  he  feared,  had  snufied  the  carnage  and  caught  the  infection.** 
'*  What  !**  said  he,  *'  increase  our  standing  army  in  vme  of  peace, 
on  the  suggestion  that  we  are  to  go  on  a  crusade  to  South  Amer- 
ica ?**  Mr.  Clay  intimated  that  he  had  advocated  no  such  meas- 
ure. **  Do  I  not  understand  the  gentleman  ?**  said  Mr.  Randolph  . 
**  I  am  sorry  I  do  not ;  I  labor  under  two  great  misfortunes — one 
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m  that  I  can  never  understand  the  honorable  »(>eaker — the  other 
is  that  he  can  never  understand  me  :  ou  such  terms,  an  argument 
can  never  be  maintained  between  us,  and  1  shall,  therefore,  put 
•n  end  to  it."  Mr.  Clay  siipply  expressed  hm  surprise  that  Mr. 
R.  could  so  have  misunderstoiid  his  remarks,  and  deferred  th9 
general  argument  to  another  occasion. 

Soon  after,  on  a*  proposition  to  **  prevent  onr  citizens  from  sel- 
ling vessels-of-war  to  a  foreign  power,"  Mr.  Clay  opposed  the 
bill,  on  account  of  its  evident  bearing  upon  the  question  of  South 
American  independence  ;  it  would  everywhere  be  understood  as 
a  law  framed  expressly  to  prevent  the  ofl'er  of  the  slightest  aid 
to  those  republics  hy  our  citizens.  '*  With  respect  to  the  nature  • 
of  their  struggle,*'  he  said,  '*  I  have  not  now,  for  the  first  time,  to 
express  my  opinion  and  wishes.  I  wish  them  independence.  It 
is  the  first  step  toward  improving  their  condition." 

During  the  summer  of  1816,  the  presi(h'nt  had  appointed 
Messrs.  Rodney,  Gruham,  and  Bland,  commissioners  to  proceed 
to  Soutli  America,  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  country.  In 
March,  1818,  the  appropriation  bill  being  belore  the  house,  Mr. 
Clay  objected  to  liie  clause  appropriating  $;^  ,000  for  their  com- 
pensation, as  unconstitutional.  He  then  ofli  red  an  amendment^ 
appropriating  eighteen  thousand  dollars  as  the  outfit  and  one 
year's  salary  of  a  minister,  to  be  deputed  fioin  the  United  States 
to  the  independent  provinces  of  the  River  f^a  Plata,  in  South 
America.  The  amendment  was  lost;  but  i\ir.  Clay's  speech  in 
support  of  it  was  one  of  his  most  memorable  efforts.  Both  Con* 
gress  and  the  presitlcnt  were  opposed  to  any  recognition  of  the 
independence  of  the  South  American  coloni>(.s.  In  rising  to  pro- 
mulgate  views  hostile  to  theirs,  Mr.  Clay  8:>id  that,  much  as  he 
▼alued  those  friends,  in  and  out  of  the  house,  from  whom  he 
differed,  he  could  not  hesitate  when  redui-ed  to  the  distressing 
alternative  of  conforming  his  judgment  to  theirs,  or  pursuing  the 
deliberate  and  matured  dictates  of  his  own  mind. 

He  maintained   that  an  oppressed   petiole  were  authorized* 

whenever  they  could,  to  rise  and  break  their  fetters.     This  was 

tie  great  principle  of  the  English  revolution.     It  was  the  great 

.ptinciple  of  our  own.     Vattel,  if  authority  were  wanting,  ex- 

(ressly  supports  this  right. 

D 
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Mr  Clay  said  he  was  no  propagandist.  He  would  not  seek 
to  force  upon  other  nations  our  principles  and  our  liberty,  if  they 
did  not  want  them.  He  would  not  disturb  the  repose  even  of  a 
detestable  despotism.  But,  if  an  abused  and  oppressed  people 
willed  their  freedom  ;  if  they  sought  to  establish  it ;  if,  in  truth, 
thdy  had  established  it,  we  had  a  right,  as  a  sovereign  power,  to 
notice  the  fact,  and  to  act  as  circumstances  and  our  interest  re- 
quired. 

The  opposition  had  argued  that  the  people  of  Spanish  America 
were  too  ignorant  and  superstitious  to  appreciate  and  conduct  an 
independent  and  free  system  of  government.  We  believe  it  is 
Macaulay,  who  says  of  this  plea  of  ignorance  as  an  argument 
against  emancipation,  that  with  just  as  much  propriety  might  you 
argue  against  a  person's  going  into  the  water  until  he  knew  how 
to  swim.  Mr.  Clay  denied  the  alleged  fact  of  the  ignorance  of 
the  colonists. 

With  regard  to  their  superstition,  he  said :  **  They  worship 
the  same  God  with  us.  Their  prayers  are  offered  up  in  their 
temples  to  the  same  Redeemer,  whose  intercession  we  expect 
to  save  us.  Nor  is  there  anything  in  the  Catholic  religion  unfa" 
vorahle  to  freedom.  All  religions  united  with  government  are 
more  or  less  inimical  to  liberty.  All  separated  from  government 
are  compatible  with  liberty." 

Having  shown  that  the  cause  of  the  South  American  patriots 
was  just,  Mr.  Clay  proceeded  to  inquire  what  course  of  policy  it 
oecame  us  to  adopt.  He  maintained  that  a  recognition  of  their 
mdependence  was  compatible  with  perfect  neutrality  and  with 
the  most  pacific  relations  toward  old  Spain.  Recognition  alone, 
without  aid,  was  no  just  cause  of  war.  With  aid,  it  was ;  not 
oecause  of  the  recognition,  but  because  of  the  aid ;  as  aid,  with' 
out  recognition,  wns  cause  of  war. 

After  demonstrating  that  the  United  States  were  bound,  on 
their  own  principles,  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  the 
Jnited  Provinces  of  the  river  Plate,  he  alluded  to  the  improbabil* 
ity  that  any  of  the  European  monarchies  would  set  the  example 
of  recognition.  "  Are  we  not  bound,"  he  asked,  "  upor  our  own 
principles,  to  acknowledge  this  new  republic?  If  WE  do  not, 
wkomlir 
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The  simple  words,  "  who  will  ?**  are  said,  by  an  intelligent  ob- 
server, who  was  present,  to  have  been  uttered  in  a  tone  of  such 
thrilling  pathos,  as  to  stir  up  the  deepest  sensibilities  of  the  audi- 
ence. It  is  by  such  apparent  simple  appeals  that  Mr.  Clay,  with 
the  aid  of  his  exquisitely  modulated  voice,  often  produces  the 
most  powerful  and  lasting  effects.      * 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  present  a  summary  of  this  magnificent 
address.  "  No  abstract,"  says  one  who  heard  it,  "  can  furnish 
an  adequate  idea  of  a  speech,  which,  as  an  example  of  argumen- 
tative oratory,  may  be  safely  tried  by  the  test  of  the  most  ap- 
proved models  of  any  age  or  country.  Rich  in  all  the  learning 
connected  with  the  subject ;  methodized  in  an  order  which  kept 
that  subject  constantly  before  the  hearer,  and  enabled  the  mean- 
est capacity  to  follow  the  speaker  without  effort,  through  a  long 
series  of  topics,  principal  and  subsidiary ;  at  once  breathing  sen- 
timents of  generous  philanthropy  and  teaching  lessons  of  wis- 
dom ;  presenting  a  variety  of  illustrations  which  strengthened 
the  doctrines  that  they  embellished ;  and  uttering  prophecies,  on 
which,  though  rejected  by  the  infidelity  of  the  day,  time  has 
stamped  the  seal  of  truth :  this  speech  will  descend  to  the  latest 
posterity  and  remain  embalmed  in  the  praises  of  mankind,  long 
after  tumults  of  military  ambition  and  the  plots  of  political  profli- 
gacy have  passed  into  oblivion." 

After  repeated  efforts  and  repeated  failures  to  carry  his  gen- 
erous measures  in  behalf  of  South  American  liberty,  Mr.  Clay, 
on  the  tenth  of  February,  1821,  submitted  for  consideration  a 
resolution  declaring  that  the  house  of  representatives  partici- 
pated with  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  the  deep  interest 
which  they  felt  for  the  success  of  the  Spanish  provinces  of  South 
America,  which  were  struggling  to  establish  their  liberty  and  in- 
dependence ;  and  that  it  would  give  its  constitutional  support  to 
the  president  of  the  United  States,  whenever  he  might  deem  it 
expedient  to  recognise  the  sovereignty  and  independence  of  those 
provinces. 

On  this  resolution  a  debate  of  nearly  four  hours  ensued,  in 
which  Mr.  Clay  sustained  the  principal  part.  Only  twelve  mem- 
bers voted  against  the  first  clause  of  it ;  and  on  the  second,  the 
votes  were  eighty-seven  for,  and  sixty-eight  against  it.     The 
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qiirHiiott  WB8  then  taken  on  the  resolution  a»  a  whole,  and  car 
ried  ill  the  affirmative  ;  and  Mr.  Clay  immediately  mtived  that  a 
committee  of  two  members  should  be  appointed,  to  preHPtit  it  to 
President  Monroe.  Although  such  a  course  was  not  very  usual, 
a  committee  was  accordingly  ordered,  and  Mr.  Clay  was  ap- 
pointed its  chairman.  It  Vas  a  great  triumph.  He  hsd  been 
long  and  ardently  engaged  in  the  cause,  and,  during  a  greater 
part  of  the  time,  opposed  by  the  whole  weight  of  Mr.  Monroe's 
administration.  And  when  he  was  appoint«*d  chairman  ol'  the 
committee,  to  present  the  resolution,  Mr.  Monroe's  fripnds  re- 
ganle.l  it  as  a  personal  insult,  and  Mr.  Nelson,  of  Virginia,  one 
of  the  warmest  of  them,  retired  from  the  capitol,  after  the  ad- 
journment of  the  house,  denouncing  the  act  in  the  loudest  tones 
of  his  remarkable  voice,  on  his  way  down  Pennsylvania  avenue, 
as  an  unprecedented  indignity  to  the  chief  magistrate. 

On  the  8th  day  of  March,  1822,  the  president  sent  a  message 
to  the  house  of  representatives,  recommending  the  recognition* 
of  South  American  independence.  The  recommendation  was 
referred  to  the  committee  on  foreign  relations,  which,  on  the  19th 
of  the  same  month,  reported  in  favor  of  the  recommendation,  and 
of  an  appropriation  to  carry  it  into  effect.  The  vote  of  recogni 
tion  was  finally  passed  on  the  28th,  with  but  a  single  dissenting 
voice. 

Stich  is  a  brief  sketch  of  Mr.  Clay's  magnanimous  efforts  in 
behalf  of  South  American  independence.  His  zeal  in  the  cause 
was  unalloyed  by  one  selfish  impulse,  or  one  personal  aim.  He 
could  hope  to  gain  no  political  capital  by  his  course.  lie  ap- 
pealed to  no  sectional  interest;  sustained  no  party  policy;  labor- 
ed for  no  wealthy  client ;  secured  the  influence  of  no  man,  or 
set  of  men,  in  his  championship  of  a  remote,  unfriended,  and 
powerless  people.  Congress  and  the  president  were  vehemently 
op|M)sed  to  his  proposition.  But  in  the  face  of  discomfiture,  he 
persevered,  till  he  succeeded  in  making  converts  of  his  oppo- 
nents, and  m  effecting  the  triumph  of  his  measure.  Almost  sin- 
gle-handed, he  sustained  it  through  discouragement  and  hostility 
till  it  was  crowned  with  success. 

The  effect  of  his  spirit-stirring  appeals  in  cheering  the  patriote 
of  South  America,  was  most  gratifying  and  decided.     His  mem 
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onble  plea  of  Manh,  1818,  was,  as  one  of  liis  most  embittered 
adversaries  has  told  us,  read  at  the  head  of  the  South  American 
•rmieb,  to  exalt  ther  enthusiasm  in  battle,  and  quicken  the  con 
•ammation  of  their  triumphs. 

The  fuHovving  letter  from  Bolivar,  with  Mr.  Clay's  reply,  bfr> 
longs  to  this  period  of  his  history : — 

"BoooTA,  2\iti  November,  182t. 

••Sill :  I  can  not  omit  arniling  myself  of'tlie  opportunity  offered  me  by  th 
^eymrttire  of  Col.  Watts,  chnrgd  d'affaires  of  the  United  Stjit4?ts  of  tiikiii«r  the 
Bberty  of  nddressing  your  excellency.  Tliis  desire  hns  l<»ng  been  cnteilnined 
by  me  fop  the  purpose  of  expressing  my  admiration  of  your  exoel!ency*s»  bril- 
liant tnlents  and  nrdent  love  of  libei*ty.  AH  Amerien,  Colontbin,  nnd  my- 
SBlf,  owe  yuur  excellency  our  purest  gratitude  for  the  ineompnrable  services 
you  have  rendered  to  us»  by  sustaining  our  course  with  a  sublime  enthusinsna. 
Aeeept.  iherffore,  this  sincere  and  cordial  testimony  whieh  I  hasti'n  to  offer 
to  your  excellency,  and  to  the  government  of  the  Uniteil  States,  who  haw 
to  greatly  eontributed  to  the  emancipation  of  your  southern  brethren. 

**  I  have  the  honor  to  offer  to  your  excellency  my  distiuguished  cooaidei^ 
aHoa. 

*^*our  exeelloDC7*8  obedient  aenrant, 
'  -BOLIVAR." 

The  following  is  a  characteristic  extract  from  Mr.  Clay*8  m- 

"WABimroToif,  27/A  October,  1828. 

*'8ir:  It  is  Tcry  gratifying  to  me  to  be  assured  directly  by  your  exedl> 
lency,  that  the  course  which  the  government  of  the  Unitetf  States  took  cia 
this  menuirable  occasion,  and  my  humble  efforts,  have  excited  the  gratitude 
■ad  coninmnded  the  approbation  of  your  excellency.  I  am  persuaded  thail 
I  do  mit  misinterpret  the  feelings  of  the  people  of'^  the  United  States,  as  I 
certainly  express  my  own,  in  saying,  tliat  tlie  interest  which  was  inspired 
fai  tliid  ct»untry  by  the  arduous  strn^les  of  South  America,  arone  nriuri pally 
from  the  hop^,  tkal,  alontf  with  iU  independence,  teould  he  ntablwtrd  free  t»> 
stUutioH\  inturing  all  tfie  blessings  of  civil  liberty.  To  the  accatnpliKhinent 
9f  that  ohjrct  we  Still  anxiously  look.  We  are  aware  that  great  oifTieuItiea 
Qppoee  it>  among  which,  not  tlie  least  is  that  which  arises  out  of  the  exiflt> 
ence  of  a  lan^e  military  force,  raised  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  the  powar 
of  Simin.  Standing  armies^  organized  with  the  most  potriutic  intentional 
are  dangerous  instruments.  They  devour  the  substance,  debauch  tlie  moraI% 
and  too  often  destroy  the  liberties  of  the  people.  Nothing  oan  be  mors 
perilous  or  unwise  than  to  retain  them  after  the  necessity  has  ceased  which 
led  to  their  formation,  especially  if  their  numbers  are  disproportionate  to 
the  revenues  of  the  state. 

"But^  notwithstanding  all  these  difficulties,  we  had  fondly  chcrit^hod,  nnd 
■till  induli^i*  the  hope,  tliat  South  America  would  ad<l  a  new  triumph  to  the 
aanae  of  human  liberty:  and,  that  Providence  would  bless  her,  as  he  had 
her  northern  sister,  witli  tlie  genius  of  some  great  ami  virtuotu  man,  to  con* 
duct  her  securely  through  all  her  triala  We  had  even  flattered  ourselves 
that  we  beheld  that  genius  in  your  excellency.  But  I  should  be  unworthy 
sf  the  consideration  with  whlcl;  your  excellency  honors  me,  and  deviate 
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from  the  franknesB  which  I  hsve  erer  endeftTored  to  practise,  if  I  did  not, 
on  thU  oeeaaion,  ttaU,  that  ambitwtu  detignt  have  been  attrihuted  by  yam 
enemies  to  your  exeeileneyf  which  have  created  in  my  mind  pre<U  tolicitude. 
Hiej  have  cited  late  eyents  in  Colombia  as  proofs  of  these  dedgns.  Bat» 
■low  in  the  withdrawal  of  confidence  which  I  nave  once  given,  I  haye  been 
most  unwilling  to  credit  the  unfavorable  accounts  which  have  from  time  to 
time  reached  me.  I  can  not  allow  myself  to  believe*  that  your  excellency 
will  abandon  the  bright  and  glorions  path  which  lies  plainly  before  yon,  for 
the  bloody  road,  passing  over  the  liberties  of  the  human  race,  on  which  the 
Tulgar  crowds  of  tyrants  and  military  despots  have  so  often  trodden.  I 
will  not  doubt>  that  your  excelleqcy  will,  in  due  time,  render  a  satisfactory 
explanation  to  Colombia  and  the  world,  of  the  parts  of  your  public  oondud 
wnich  have  excited  any  distrust ;  and  that>  preferring  the  true  glory  of  our  im- 
mortal Washington  to  the  i^oble  fame  of  the  destroyers  of  liberty,  you  have 
formed  the  patriotic  resolution  of  ultimately  placing  the  freedom  of  Colom- 
bia upon  a  firm  and  sure  foundation.  That  your  efforts  to  that  end  may 
be  crowned  with  complete  success^  I  most  fervently  pray. 

"  I  request  that  your  excellency  will  accept  assurances  of  my  mcet^ 
wishes  for  your  happiness  and  prosperity. 

"H.  CLAY." 

The  disinterestedness  of  Mr.  Clay's  motives,  in  his  course  to 
ward  the  South  American  republics,  was  forcibly  displayed  in^ 
his  frank  and  open  appeal  to  Bolivar.  Had  his  object  been  to 
acquire  influence  and  popularity  among  the  people  of  those  coun- 
tries, he  would  hardly  have  addressed  such  plain  reproaches  and 
unpalatable  truths  to  a  chief  who  was  all-powerful  with  them  at 
the  time.  But  in  a  cause  where  the  freedom  of  any  portion  of 
mankind  was  implicated,  Mr.  Clay  was  never  known  to  hesitate, 
to  reckon  his  own  interests,  or  to  weigh  the  consequences  to 
himself  from  an  avowal  of  his  own  opinions.  On  all  subjects, 
indeed,  he  is  far  above  disguise  ;  and  though  he  may  sometimes 
incur  the  charge  of  indiscretion  by  his  uncalculating  candor  and 
fearless  translucency  of  sentiment,  the  trait  is  one  which  claims 
for  him  our  affection  and  confidence.  Independent  in  his  opin- 
ions as  in  his  actions,  no  suggestion  of  self-interest  could  ever 
interpose  an  obstacle  to  the  bold  and  magnanimous  utterance  of 
the  former  or  to  the  conscientious  discharge  of  the  latter. 
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VI. 
INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENT PROTECTION. 

We  have  seen  tbat  from  an  early  period  Mr.  Clay  was  an  ad- 
vocate of  the  doctrine  of  internal  improvement.  His  speech  in 
Congress  in  1806,  had  been  in  vindication  of  the  policy  author* 
izing  the  erection  of  a  bridge  across  the  Potomac  river.  In  the 
passages  we  have  quoted  from  his  speech  of  January,  1816,  he 
declared  himself  in  favor  not  only  of  a  system  of  internal  im- 
provement, but  of  protection  to  our  manufactures. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  bill  appropriating  for  purposes 
of  internal  improvement  the  bonus  which  was  to  be  paid  by  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States  to  the  general  government,  after  hav- 
ing been  passed  by  Congress,  had  been  returned  by  President 
Madison  without  his  signature,  in  consequence  of  constitutional 
objections  to  the  bill.  Mr.  Clay  had  been  much  surprised  at  this 
act ;  for  Mr.  Madison,  in  one  of  his  messages,  had  said :  "  I  par- 
ticularly invite  again  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  expediency 
of  exercising  their  existing  powers,  and,  where  necessary,  of  re- 
sorting to  the  prescribed  mode  of  enlarging  them,  in  order  to 
effectuate  a  comprehensive  system  of  roads  and  canals,  such  as 
will  have  the  effect  of  drawing  more  closely  together  every  part 
of  our  country,  by  promoting  intercourse  and  improvements,  and 
by  increasing  the  share  of  every  part  in  the  common  stock  of 
national  prosperity." 

Mr.  Monroe,  in  anticipation  of  the  action  of  Congress,  had  ex- 
pressed an  opinion  in  his  message  opposed  to  the  right  of  Con- 
gress to  establish  a  system  of  internal  improvement.  Mr  Jeffer- 
8on*s  authority  was  also  cited  to  show  that,  under  the  constitution, 
roads  and  canals  could  not  be  constructed  by  the  general  govern 
ment  without  the  consent  of  the  state  or  states  through  which 
thoy  were  to  pass.  Thus  three  successive  presidents  had  op- 
posed the  proposition. 

Against  this  weight  of  precedent,  Mr.  Clay  undertook  to  per- 
•uade  Congress  of  their  power  under  the  constitution  to  appro- 
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priate  money  for  the  construction  of  military  roads,  post-roada 
and  canals.  A  resolution,  embodying  a  clause  to  this  effect,  came 
before  the  house  in  March,  1818  ;  and  he  lent  to  it  his  unremit 
ting  advocacy. 

In  regard  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  proposed  measure,  ho 
contended  that  the  power  to  construct  post-roads  is  expressly 
granted  in  the  power  to  establish  post-roads.  With  respect  to 
military  roads,  the  concession  that  they  might  be  made  when 
called  for  by  the  emergency,  was  admitting  that  the  constitution 
conveyed  the  power.  "  And  we  may  safely  appeal,"  said  Mr. 
Clay,  "  to  the  judgment  of  the  candid  and  Enlightened  to  decide 
between  the  wisdom  of  those  two  constructions,  of  which  one  re- 
quires you  to  wait  for  the  exercise  of  your  power  until  the  ar- 
rival of  an  emergency  which  may  not  allow  you  to  exert  it ;  and 
the  other,  without  denying  you  the  power,  if  you  can  exercise  it 
during  the  emergency,  claims  the  right  of  providing  beforehand 
against  the  emergency." 

Mr.  Clay's  motion,  recognising  in  Congress  the  constitutional 
power  to  make  appropriations  for  internal  improvements,  was 
finairy  carried  by  a  vote  of  ninety  to  seventy-five.  The  victory 
was  a  most  signal  one,  obtained,  as  it  was,  over  the  transmitted 
prejudices  of  two  previous  administrations,  and  the  active  oppo- 
sition of  the  one  in  power. 

From  that  period  to  his  final  retirement  from  the  senate  he  was 
the  ever-vigilant  and  persevering  advocate  of  internal  improve- 
ments. He  was  the  father  of  the  system,  and  has  ever  been  its 
most  efHcient  upholder.  On  the  16th  of  January,  1824,  he  ad- 
dressed the  house  upon  a  bill  authorizing  the  president  to  effeol 
certain  surveys  and  estimates  of  roads  and  canals. 

The  opponents  of  the  system,  including  President  Monroe,  had 
claimed  that,  in  respect  to  post-roads,  the  general  government 
had  no  other  authority  than  to  use  such  as  had  been  previously 
established  by  the  states.  They  asserted  that  to  repair  such 
roads  was  not  within  the  constitutional  power  of  government. 
Mr.  Monroe  gave  his  direct  sanction  to  this  doctrine,  maintaining 
that  the  states  were  at  full  liberty  to  alter,  and  of  course  to  shut 
up,  post-roads  at  pleasure. 

**  Is  it  possible,"  asked  Mr.  Clay,  "  that  this  construction  of 
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(he  constitution  can  be  correct — a  construction  which  allows  a 
law  of  the  United  States,  enacted  for  the  good  of  the  whule,  to 
bo  obstructed  or  defeated  in  its  operation  by  a  county  court  in 
any  one  oi  the  twenty-four  sovereignties  ?" 

To  Mr.  Clay's  strenuous  and  persevering  exertions  for  the  con* 
tinuance  of  the  great  Cumberland  road  across  the  AUeghetiiea, 
the  records  of  Congress  will  bear  ample  and  constantly -recurring 
testimony.  He  himself  has  said :  '*  We  have  had  to  beg,  entreat, 
supplicate  you,  session  after  session,  to  grant  the  necessary  ap- 
propriations to  complete  the  road.  I  have  myself  toiled  until  my 
powers  have  been  exhausted  and  prostrated,  to  prevail  on  you  to 
make  the  grant."  His  courageous  efforts  were  at  length  re- 
warded ;  and  to  him  we  are  indebted  for  the  most  magnificent 
carriage-road  in  the  United  States. 

At  a  dinner  given  to  him  a  few  years  since  by  the  mechanics 
of  Wheeling,  Mr.  Clay  spoke  warmly,  and  with  something  like 
a  parental  feeling,  of  this  road — expressing  a  wish  that  it  might 
be  retained,  improved,  and  extended,  by  the  nation.  He  illustra- 
ted its  importance  by  observing  that,  before  it  was  made,  he  and 
his  family  had  expended  a  whole  day  of  toilsome  and  fatiguing 
travel  to  pass  the  distance  of  about  nine  miles,  from  Uniontown 
to  Freeman's,  on  the  summit  of  Laurel  hill ;  adding  that  eighty 
miles  over  that  and  other  mountains  were  now  made  in  one  day 
by  the  public  stage.  He  said  that  the  roadwas  the  only  com- 
fortable pass  across  the  mountains,  and  that  he  would  not  consent 
to  give  it  up  to  the  keeping  of  the  states  through  which  it  hap- 
pened to  run.  The  people  of  nine  states  might  thus  he  interfered 
with  in  their  communication  with  the  rest  of  the  Union. 

The  country  has  not  been  wholly  unmindful  of  Mr.  Clay's  pre- 
eminent services  in  behalf  of  this  beneficent  measure.  On  the 
Cumberland  road  stands  a  monument  of  stone,  surmounted  by  the 
genius  of  liberty,  and  bearing  as  an  inscription  the  name  cf 
"Hknry  Clay." 

During  the  second  session  of  tae  fifteenth  Congress,  in  Janu- 
ary, 1819,  the  subject  of  General  Andrew  Jackson's  conduct  in 
his  celebrated  Florida  campaign  came  up  for  discussion.  That 
chieftain,  after  subjecting  the  vanquished  Indians  to  conditions 
tho  most  cruel  nnd  impracticable,  had  hung  two  prison ers-of- war, 
D*  6 
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Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister,  and  concluded  his  series  of  oo^ragM 
by  lawlessly  seizing  the  Spanish  posts  of  St.  Marks  and  Pensa- 
cola. 

Committees  of  the  senate  and  the  house  made  reports  reproba- 
tory  of  his  conduct ;  and  resolutions  were  presented,  containing 
four  propositions.  The  first  asserted  the  disapprobation  of  the 
house  of  the  proceedings  in  the  trial  and  execution  of  Arbuthnot 
and  Ambrister.  The  second  contemplated  the  passage  of  a  law 
to  prevent  the  execution  hereafter  of  any  captive  taken  by  the 
army,  without  the  approbation  of  the  president.  The  third  prop- 
osition was  expressive  of  the  disapproval  of  the  forcible  seizure 
of  the  Spanish  posts,  as  contrary  to  orders,  and  in  violation  of 
the  constitution.  The  fourth  proposition  was  that  a  law  should 
pass  to  prohibit  the  march  of  the  army  of  the  United  States,  or 
any  corps  of  it,  into  any  foreign  territory,  without  the  previous 
authorization  of  Congress,  except  it  were  in  fresh  pursuit  of  a 
defeated  enemy. 

We  will  not  attempt  an  abstract  of  Mr.  Clay's  eloquent  and 
argumentative  speech  in  support  of  these  propositions.  Far  less 
disposed  are  we  to  repeat  the  discreditable  history  of  the  wrongs 
and  usurpations  pen<etrated  by  General  Jackson.  It  may  be 
proper  to  state,  hov  ever,  that  Mr.  Clay,  grateful  for  the  public 
services  of  the  general,  treated  him  with  a  forbearance  and  kind- 
ness which  rend* 'Ted  the  sincerity  of  his  animadversion^  the 
more  obvious. — *  With  respect  to  the  purity  of  his  intentions," 
said  Mr.  Clay,  '*  I  am  disposed  to  allow  it  in  the  most  extensive 
degree.  Of  his  acts  it  is  my  duty  to  speak  with  the  freedom 
which  belongs  to  my  station.** 

The  speaker  then  proceeded  to  expose,  in  a  most  forcible 
point  of  view,  the  dangerous  and  arbitrary  character  of  those  acts, 
and  the  constitutional  violations  of  which  General  Jackson  had 
been  guiity. — There  are  many  passages  in  this  speech  which, 
when  we  regard  then  in  connection  with  the  subsequeut  presi- 
dential usurpation  of  the  same  military  chiefbiin,  seem  truly  like 
prophetic  glimpses.  Take,  for  example,  the  concluding  para 
graph :  — 

"Gentlemen  ma*  bear  down  all  opposition;  thej  tnaj  even  vote  the 
general  Uie  public  thanks;  thev  may  c&zry  him  triumphantly  through  this 
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hoQseL  Bixt»  if  they  do,  in  my  humble  jndgraent,  it  will  be  a  triumph  of  the 
prineif^e  /:/ '  insubirdimUum — a  triumph  of  the  military  over  the  civil 
authoritjr — a  triumph  over  the  powers  of  this  house — ^r  triumph  over  the 
constitatioa  of  the  land.  And  I  pray  most  devoutly  to  Heaven  that  it  may 
not  proTe,  in  its  ulta^nate  effects,  a  triumph  over  the  liberties  of  the  people. 

Even  at  that  distant  day,  Mr.  Clay  saw  in  the  conduct  of 
General  Jackson,  the  indications  of  that  imperious  will — of  that 
spirit  of  insubordination — which,  dangerous  as  they  were  in  a 
military  commander,  were  not  less  pernicious  and  alarming  in  a 
civil  chief  magistrate.  With  his  keen,  instinctive  faculty  of 
penetration,  he  discovered  the  despotic  and  impulsive  character 
of  the  man.  Every  page  of  his  speech  on  the  Seminole  cam- 
paign, furnishes  evidence  of  this  fact. 

How,  then,  when  the  question  was  presented  to  him  of  de- 
ciding between  the  qualifications  of  John  Quincy  Adams  and 
Andrew  Jackson  for  the  presidency  of  the  United  States — how 
could  Henry  Clay,  as  a  consistent  and  honorable  man,  hesitate 
for  a  moment  in  his  choice  ?  And  yet  an  amount  of  obloquy  and 
vituperation,  such  as  never  before  was  heaped  upon  a  public 
servant,  has  been  lavished  on  him  because  of  his  refusing  to  vote 
for  General  Jackson,  on  that  occasion!  Had  he  done  so,  he 
would  have  been  false  to  his  past  professions  and  convictions — 
false  to  conscience,  to  patriotism,  and  the  plainest  dictates  of 
duty. 

The  resolutions  of  censure,  being  strenuously  opposed  by  Mr. 
Monroe  and  his  cabinet,  were  lost  in  the  house  by  a  small  ma- 
jority. The  dispassionate  judgment  of  posterity  will  inevitably 
accord  with  the  views  so  eloquently  expressed  by  Mr.  Clay  in 
regard  to  General  Jackson's  conduct  in  Florida. 

We  come  now  to  one  of  the  most  important  epochs  in  Mr. 
Clay's  public  history.  In  the  opinion  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  it  is  to  his  long-continued,  arduous, 
and  triumphant  eflbrt^  in  the  cause  of  protection  to  American  in- 
dustry and  skill,  that  he  will  be  indebted  for  his  highest  and  most 
enduring  fame.  We  have  seen  that,  as  far  back  as  1810,  he  laid 
the  foundation-stone  of  that  great  and  beneficent  American  system, 
of  which  he  was  the  originator  and  the  architect. 

To  specify  and  describe  all  his  labors  in  the  establishment 
and  advancement  of  his  noble  policy,  from  that  time  to  tlie  period 
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of  his  retirement  from  the  senate,  would  alone  fill,  more  space 
than  we  can  give  to  his  whole  life.  The  journals  of  Congress,  and 
the  political  newspapers  of  the  country,  for  the  last  thirty  years, 
will  bo  found  to  be  occupied,  to  no  inconsiderable  extent,  with 
the  record  of  his  efforts,  and  arguments,  and  untiring  appeals. 
We  can  present  but  a  very  imperfect  outline  of  his  glorious 
though  peaceful  achievements  in  the  cause  of  human  industry, 
labor,  and  prosperity. 

On  the  12lh  of  March,  1816,  Mr.  Lowndes,  of  South  Carolina, 
from  the  committee  of  ways  and  means,  introduced  before  the 
house,  a  bill  '*  to  regulate  the  duties  on  imports  and  tonnage, 
&c."  The  bill  was  avowedly  favorable  to  a  tariff  of  protection ; 
and,  strange  as  the  record  may  seem,  one  of  its  most  ardent  sup- 
porters was  Juhn  C.  Calhoun.  The  whole  question  was  debated 
with  reference  to  the  protective  policy.  It  was  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed in  committee  of  the  whole  ;  and,  through  the  exertions 
of  Mr.  Clay,  a  higher  duty  w^  adopted  for  the  important  article 
of  woollens.  The  amendment,  however,  was  unfortunately  lost 
in  the  house  ;  but  the  bill,  ^"^^  ^^  i^  ^^^>  ps^s^d. 

In  the  spring  of  1820,  the  subject  of  a  tariff  again  came  before 
Congress  ;  and  Mr.  Clay  made  a  most  interesting  and  impressive 
speech  in  favor  of  protective  duties. 

"  I  frankly  own,**  said  he,  on  this  occiwion,  "  that  I  feel  great  solicitude 
for  tlio  success  of  this  bill.  The  entire  independence  of  my  country  on  all 
foreign  states^  ns  it  respects  the  supply  of  our  essential  wants^  has  ever  been 
with  nie  n  favorite  object  Tlie  war  of  our  revolution  effected  our  ^litical 
emancipation.  Tlie  lost  war  contributed  greatly  toward  accomplishing  our 
commercial  freedom.  Bui  our  complete  independence  toiU  only  be  eofuum- 
maUd  after  tlie  policy  of  thia  bill  iihall  be  recognUed  and  adopted  We  have, 
indeed,  great  difficaltics  to  contend  with — old  habits— colonial  usages — ^the 
enormous  profits  of  a  foreign  trade,  prosecuted  under  favbrahle  circum> 
stances,  which  no  longer  continue.  I  will  not  despair.  Tlie  cause,  1  verily 
believe,  is  the  cause  of  the  country.  It  may  be  postponed ;  it  may  be  frus* 
trated  for  tlie  moment,  but  it  finally  must  prevail." 

And  it  teas  postponed ;  it  was  frustrated  for  the  moment ;  but  it 
finally  did  prevail. 

The  tariff  was  remodeled  by  the  house,  but  their  bill  was  ra« 
jectod  by  the  senate. 

Tn  1 823,  the  health  of  Mr.  Clay  was  very  poor — so  much  so, 
that  his  life  was  despaired  of  by  both  his  friends  and  himself 
Ho  had  attended  the  Olympian  springs  in  Kentucky,  in  the  sum 
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mer,  had  been  placed  under  a  strict  regimen,  and  subjected  to  %, 
long  cciiirse  uf  medicine  In  spite  of  all  remedies,  he  felt  a 
gradual  decline,  and  looked  forward  to  a  speedy  dissolution.  In 
November  he  was  to  start  for  Washington,  and  fully  anticipated. 
that  after  reaching  that  city,  if  he  reached  it  at  all,  he  should  be 
obliged  to  hasten  to  the  south  as  a  last  resort.  He  procured  a 
small  travelling  carriage  and  a  saddle-horse — threw  aside  all  the 
prescriptions  of  the  physician,  and  commenced  his  journey. 
Daily  he  walked  on  foot,  drove  in  his  carriage,  and  rode  on  horse 
back.  He  arrived  at  Washington  quite  well,  was  elected  sj  eaker 
and  went  through  more  hibor  than  he  ever  performed  in  any  other 
session,  excepting,  perhaps,  the  extra  session  of  1 84 1 . 

The  condition  of  the  country,  in  1824,  was  far  from  prosperous. 
The  amount  of  our  exports  had  diminished  to  an  alarming  degree, 
while  our  imports  of  foreiern  goods  had  greatly  increased.  The 
country  was  thus  drained  of  its  currency  ;  and  its  commerce  was 
crippled.  Nor  was  there  any  hume-market  for  the  staple  pro- 
duciiciiis  of  our  soil.  Both  cotton-planters  and  wool-growers 
shared  in  the  general  prostration  ;  and  even  ftie  farmer  had  to 
sell  his  produce  at  a  loss,  or  keep  it  on  hand  till  it  was  ruined. 
Labor  could  with  difficulty  find  employment ;  and  ite  wages  were 
hardly  sufficient  to  supply  the  bare  necessities  of  life.  Money 
eould  only  be  procured  at  enormous  sacrifices.  '  Distress  and 
bankruptcy  pervaded  every  class  of  the  community. 

In  January,  1824,  a  larifT  bill  was  reported  by  the  committee 
^n  manufactures  of  the  house  ;  and  in  March  following,  Mr.  Clay 
made  his  great  and  ever-memorable  speech  in  the  house,  in  sup- 
port of  American  industry.  Many  of  our  readers  will  vividly 
remember  the  deplorable  state  of  the  country  at  that  time.  It  is 
imprc^ssively  portrayed  in  his  exordium  on  this  occasion. 

The  CAUSE  of  the  wide-spread  distress  which  existed,  he  main- 
tained, was  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that,  during  almost  the  whole 
existence  of  this  government,  we  had  shaped  our  industry,  our 
navigati<m,  and  our  commerce,  in  reference  to  an  extraordinary 
market  in  Europe,  and  to  foreign)  markets,  which  no  longer  ex- 
isted ;  in  the  fact  that  we  had  depended  too  much  upon  foreign 
sources  of  supply,  and  excited  too  little  the  native. 

Ou  this  occasion,  Mr.  Webster^  whose  v  ews  upon  the  subject 
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afterward  underwent  an  entire  change,  opposed  the  bill  with  the 
whole  powerful  weight  of  his  talents  and  legal  profundity.  Mr. 
Clay  took  up,  one  by  one,  the  objections  of  the  opposition,  labori- 
ously examined  and  confuted  them.  For  specimens  of  pure  and 
strongly-linked  argument,  the  annfils  of  Congress  exhibit  no 
.speech  superior  to  that  of  March,  1824.  In  amplitude  and 
variety  of  facts,  in  force  and  earnestness  of  language,  and 
cogency  of  appeal  to  the  reason  and  patriotism  of  Congress 
and  the  people,  it  has  rarely  been  equalled.  It  would  have  been 
surprising  indeed,  if,  notwithstanding  the  strongly-arrayed  oppo- 
sition, such  a  speech  had  failed  in  overcoming  it.  Experience 
has  amply  proved  the  validity  and  justice  of  its  arguments.  Its 
prophecies  have  been  all  fulfilled. 

The  tariff  bill  finally  passed  the  house,  the  16th  of  April,  1824, 
by  a  vote  of  107  to  102.     It  soon  afterward  became  a  law. 

We  will  leave  it  to  Mr.  Clay  himself  to  describe  the  results  of 
his  policy,  eight  years  after  it  had  been  adopted  as  the  policy 
of  the  country.  After  recalling  the  gloomy  picture  he  had  pre- 
sented in  1824,  he  said  :  — 

"  I  have  now  to  perform  tlie  more  pleasing  task  of  exhibiting  an  imperfect 
sketch  of  the  existing  state — of  the  unparalleled  prosperity  of  the  country. 
On  a  general  survey,  we  behold  cultivation  extending,  the  arts  flourishing; 
the  face  of  the  country  improved,  our  people  fuUv  and  profitably  einploveo, 
and  the  public  countenances  exhibiting  tranqnilhtv,  contentment,  and  hap- 
piness. And,  if  we  descend  into  particulars,  we  have  the  agreeable  con- 
templation of  a  people  out  of  debt ;  land  rising  slowly  in  vuue,  but  in  a 
secure  and  salutary  aegree ;  a  ready,  though  not  extravagant  market,  for  all 
the  surplus  productions  of  our  industry;  innumerable  flocks  and  herds 
browsing  and  gamboling  on  ten  thousand  hills  and  plains,  covered  with  rich 
and  veraant  grasses ;  our  cities  expanded,  and  whole  villages  springing  up, 
as  it  were,  by  enchantment;  our  exports  and  imports  increased  and  in- 
ereasing ;  our  tonnage,  foreign  and  coastwise,  swelling  and  fully  occupied ; 
the  rivers  of  our  interior  animated  by  the  thunder  and  lightning  of  count- 
less steamboats ;  the  currency  sound  and  abundant ;  the  public  debt  of  two 
wars  nearly  redeemed ;  and,  to  crown  all,  the  public  treasury  overflowing; 
embarrassing  Congress^  not  to  And  subjects  of  taxation,  but  to  select  the  ob- 
jects which  shall  be  relieve<l  from  the  impost  If  the  term  of  seven  years 
were  to  be  selected  of  the  greatest  prosperity  which  this  people  have  en 
{oyed  since  the  establishment  of  their  present  constitution,  it  would  be 
exactly  that  period  of  seven  years  which  immediately  followed  the  passage 
•f  the  tariff  of  1824." 

Such  were  the  consequences  of  the  benign  legislation  intra* 
luced  and  carried  into  operation  by  Henry  Clay.  And  thougn 
he  reverse  of  the  picture  was  soon  presented  to  us,  through  the 
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riolent  executire  measures  of  General  Jackson,  inflating  and  then 
prostrating  the  currency,  and  the  course  ^ifterward  pursued,  we 
hare  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  Mr.  Clay  has  never  wavered 
in  his  course  ;  and  that,  had  his  warnings  been  regarded,  and  his 
counsels  taken,  a  far  different  state  of  ^ngs  would,  in  all  proba- 
bility, have  existed. 

The  unanimous  voice  of  the  country  has  accorded  to  Mr.  Clay 
the  merit  of  having  been  the  father  of  the  system,  which  has 
been  justly  called  the  American  system.  To  his  personal  his- 
tory belong  the  testimonials  of  the  various  state  legislatures  and 
conventions,  and  of  the  innumerable  public  meetings,  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  which  awarded  him  the  praise,  and  tendered  him 
the  grateful  acknowledgments  of  the  community.  To  his  indi- 
vidual exertions,  the  manufacturing  industry  of  the  United  States 
is  indebted  to  a  degree  which  it  is  now  difficult  to  realize.  By 
ihe  magic  power  of  his  eloquence,  the  country  was  raised  from  a 
state  of  prostration  and  distress  ;  cities  were  called  into  exist- 
ence, and  the  wilderness  was  truly  made  to  blossom  like  the  rose 

Mr.  Clay's  zealous  and  laborious  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  tariff, 
can  only  be  appreciated  by  a  reference  to  the  journal  of  the  house 
of  that  period.  It  seems  as  if  he  had  been  called  upon  to  battle 
for  every  item  of  the  bill,  inch  by  inch.  The  whole  power  of  a 
large  and  able  opposition  was  arrayed  against  him ;  and  every 
weapon  that  argument,  rhetoric*  and  ridicule,  could  supply,  was 
employed.  John  Randolph  was,  as  on  former  occasions,  an  active 
and  bitter  antagonist.  Once  or  twice,  he  provoked  Mr.  Clay  into 
replying  to  his  personal  taunts. 

"  Sir,"  said  Mr.  C,  on  one  occasion,  "  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  wm 

E leased  to  say,  that  in  one  point;  at  leasts  he  coincided  with  me — in  an 
nmble  estimate  of  my  grammatical  and  philological  acquirements^  I  know 
zn^  deficiencie&  I  was  born  to  no  proud  patrimonial  estate ;  from  my  father 
I  inherited  only  infancy,  ignorance,  and  indigence.  I  feel  my  defects ;  hut, 
00  far  as  my  situation  in  early  life  is  concerned,  I  mav,  without  presumption, 
aay  they  are  more  my  misfortune  than  my  fault  But,  however  I  deplore 
mv  want  of  ability  to  furnish  to  the  gentleman  a  better  specimen  of  powers 
of  verbal  criticism,  I  will  venture  to  say,  my  regret  is  not  greater  than  the 
disappointment  of  this  committee,  as  to  the  strength  of  his  argument" 

The  following  is  in  a  different  vein.  After  the  passage  of  the 
tariff  bill,  on  the  16th  of  April,  1824,  when  the  house  had  ad 
joumed,  and  the  speaker  was  stepping  dowu  »rom  his  seat,  s 
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gentleman  who  had  voted  with  the  majority,  said  to  him,  ^  Wti 
luive  dune  pretty  well  to-day." — "  Yes,"  returned  iMr.  Clay,  "  we 
made  u  good -stand,  considering  we  lost  both  our  Ftei** — alluding 
to  Mr.  Foot  of  Connecticut,  and  Mr.  Foote  of  New  York,  who 
both  voted  against  the  bill,  though  it  was  thought,  some  lime 
before,  that  they  would  give  it  their  support. 


VII. 

MISSOURI— ORBECB LAPAYKTTB. 

During  the  session  of.  1820-'21,  the  '*  distracting  question,'' 
AS  it  was  termed,  of  admitting  Missouri  into  the  Union,  which 
had  been  the  subject  of  many  angry  and  tedious  debates,  was  dis- 
cussed in  both  branches  of  Congress.  The  controverted  point 
was,  whether  she  should  be  admitted  as  a  slave  state. 

Slavery  had  been  expressly  excluded  from  Ohio,  Indiana,  and 
Illinois,  by  acts  of  Congress,  on  their  admission  into  the  Union. 
But  that  restriction  was  by  virtue  of  an  ordinance  of  the  former 
Congress,  under  the  confederation,  prohibiting  the  introduction  of 
alavery  into  the  northwest  territory,  out  of  which  these  states 
were  formed.  Missouri  was  part  of  the  Louisiana  territory,  pur- 
chased of  France,  in  1803.  And  in  various  parts  of  that  exten- 
sive territory,  slavery  then  existed,  and  had  long  been  established. 

Louisiana  had  been  admitted  into  the  Union  without  restriction 
of  the  kind  proposed  for  Missouri.  The  states  of  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  Mississippi,  and  Alabama,  had  also  been  admitted  as 
separate  states  previous  to  this  period ;  and,  as  they  were  taken 
from  states  in  which  slavery  existed,  they  had  been  made  subject 
to  no  such  restriction.  It  was  contended  that,  on  the  same  prin 
ciple,  Missouri  should  also  be  received,  without  requiring,  as  a 
condition  of  admission,  the  exclusion  of  slavery.  And  it  wais 
also  insisted  that  it  would  be  interfering  with  the  inc^pendent 
character  of  a  state,  to  enforce  any  such  restriction,  which  was 
manifestly  a  subject  of  regulation  by  the  state  authority. 

On  the  contrary,  it  was  urged  that  in  the  old  states  the  subject 
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wa8  expressly  settled  by  the  constitution,  and  Congress  could  not 
justly  interfero  in  iliuse  states  ;  but  that  it  was  otherwise  with 
new  btates  received  into  the  Union  ;  in  which  case  Congress  liad 
the  right  to  impose  such  restrictions  and  contliiiuns  as  it  might 
cbuose ;  that  it  was  evidently  the  intention  of  the  (dd  Congress 
not  to  extend  slavery,  having  prohibited  its  introduction  or  exist- 
ence in  new  states  to  be  formed  out  of  the  northwest  territory ; 
and  that  slavery  wa«  so  great  an  evil,  and  so  abhorrent  to  the 
principles  o(  a  free  f>ovemment,  that  it  shui.Id  be  abolished  or 
prohibited  wherever  it  could  be  constitutionally  affected. 

'i1ie  discussion  went  on  from  month  to  month,  and  from  session 
to  session,  increasing  in  fierceness,  and  diverging  farther  and 
farther  from  the  prospect  of  an  amicable  seiili'iiK^nl.  Among  the 
prominent  advocates  for  excluding  slavery  Irom  Missouri,  were 
Rufus  King  from  New  York,  Otis  of  Mass  chusetts,  Dana  of 
Connecticut,  Sergeant  and  Hemphill  of  Pennsylvania.  Of  those 
opp<»sed  to  restriction,  were  Holmes  of  Mass  a-husetts,  Vandyke 
and  M'Lane  of  Dt^liware,  Pinckney  of  MuryUmd,  Randolph  and 
Barbour  of  Virginia,  Lowndes  of  South  Carolina,  Clay  and  John- 
son of  Kentucky. 

A  bill  for  the  admission  of  Missouri  had  lu>en  defeated  during 
the  ses8i<m  of  1818-'!  9;  and  the  inflanuiuftory  subject  had, 
during  the  vacation  of  Congress,  given  rise  lo  incessant  conten- 
tion. The  press  entered  warmly  into  the  coniroversy.  The  most 
viole  it  pamphlets  were  published  on  both  sifl -s  Public  meetings 
thundered  forth  their  resolutions;  and  the  I'nicm  seemed  to  be 
fearfully  shaken  to  its  centre.  It  may  be  imagined,  then,  with 
what  interest  the  n«^xt  session  of  Congress  was  looked  to  by  the 
people. 

Many  eloquent  speeches  were  made  in  ilie  house  upon  the 
question.  Mr.  ( 'l;i y  spoke,  at  one  time,  nearlv  four  hours  against 
the  restriction ;  but  there  remains  no  publislit-d  sketch  of  his  re- 
maiks.  The  volt?  in  the  house  of  representatives  was  several 
times  given  for  excluding  slavery ;  but  the  stmale  disagreed,  and 
would  not  yield  to  ilie  house. 

In  1820,  the  people  of  the  territory  of  Missouri,  proceeded  tc 
onlain  and  establish  a  constitution  of  government  for  the  contem- 
plated state.     Aintmg  other  provisions,  it  was    )rdained,  in  tha 
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twea^-sixth  section  of  the  third  article,  that  it  should  be  the  diit]^ 
of  the  general  assembly,  as  soon  as  might  be,  to  pass  such  laws 
as  were  necessary  to  prevent  free  negroes  and  mulattoes  from  coming 
to  and  settling  in  the  state,  under  any  pretext  whatever/*  Under 
this  constitution  a  state  government  was  organized  and  went  into 
operation. 

This  clai.se,  for  the  exclusion  of  free  negroes  and  mulattoes, 
fanned  into  fresh  life  the  flame  of  excitement  which  had  been  par- 
tially allayed.  The  whole  country  was  now  thrown  into  com- 
motion upon  the  question  of  admitting  Missouri. 

In  the  autumn  of  1 820,  Mr.  Clay,  who  had  experienced  heavy 
pecuniary  losses  by  endorsing  for  a  friend,  resolved  to  retire  from 
Congress,  and,  in  the  practice  of  the  law,  devote  himself  to  the 
reparation  of  his  private  affairs.  Accordingly,  at  the  meeting  of 
Congress,  the  13th  of  November,  1820,  the'  clerk,  having  an- 
nounced that  a  quorum  was  present,  said  that  he  had  received  a 
letter  from  the  Hon.  Henry  Clay,  which,  with  the  leave  of  the 
house,  he  read  as  follows :  — 

"  Lezinotok,  Kj.,  October  28,  1820. 
"  Sm : — ^I  will  thank  you  to  coromunicate  to  the  house  of  representativei^ 
that  owing  to  imperioua  circumstancea,  I  shall  not  be  able  to  attend  upon  it 
ontil  after  the  Christmas  holy  days ;  and  to  respectfully  ask  it  to  allow  me  to 
resign  the  office  of  its  speaker,  wliich  I  have  the  honor  to  hold,  and  to  con> 
sider  this  as  the  act  of  my  resignation.  I  beg  the  house  also  to  permit  m% 
to  reiterate  the  expression  of  my  sincere  acknowle<lgments  and  unaffected 

Satitude  for  the  distinguished  consideration  which  it  has  uniformly  mani- 
ited  for  me    I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Ac,  "  H.  CLAY. 

"Tnoa.  Dougherty,  Esq.,  Clerk  H.  of  R." 

In  view  of  the  agitating  question  before  Congress,  Mr.  Clay 
consented,  however,  to  retain  his  seat  as  a  member  of  the  house 
till  his  term  of  service  expired,  although  no  longer  its  presiding 
officer.  Early  in  the  session  the  Missouri  question  came  up. 
Those  who  now  opposed  its  admission  Contended,  that  free  citi- 
zens and  mulattoes  were  citizens  of  the  states  of  their  residence; 
that  as  su<:h,  they  had  a  right  under  the  constitution,  to  remove 
to  Missouii,  or  any  other  state  of  the  Union,  and  there  enjoy  all 
the  privileges  and  immunities  of  other  citizens  of  the  United 
States  emigrating  to  the  same  place ;  and,  therefore,  that  the 
clause  in  the  constitution  of  Missouri,  quoted  above,  wa^^  repug- 
nant to  that  of  the  United  States,  and  she  ought  not  to  be  receiv- 
ed into  the  Union 
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On  the  other  hand,  it  was  maintained  that  the  African  race 
whether  bond  or  free,  were  not  panies  to  our  political  institu- 
tions ;  that,  therefore,  free  negroes  and  mulattoes  were  not  citi- 
zens, within  the  meaning  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States ; 
and  even  if  the  constitution  of  Missouri  were  repugnant  to  that 
of  the  United  States,  the  latter  was  paramount,  and  would  orer- 
rule  the  conflicting  provision  of  the  former,  without  the  interfer- 
ence of  Congress. 

Such  was  the  perilous  and  portentous  question  which  now 
threatened  a  disruption  of  the  Union.  In  some  shape  or  other,  it 
was  presented  almost  daily  and  hourly  to  Congress ;  and  became, 
at  length,  a  perfect  incubus  upon  legislation.  In  this  state  of 
things,  Mr.  Clay  arrived  in  Washington,  and  took  his  seat  in  the 
house  on  the  sixteenth  of  January,  1821.  On  the  second  of  Feb- 
ruary, he  submitted  a  motion  to  refer  a  resolution  of  the  senate 
on  the  Missouri  question  to  a  committee  of  thirteen — a  number 
suggested  by  that  of  the  original  states  of  the  Union.  The  mo- 
tion was  agreed  to,  and  the  following  gentlemen  were  appointed 
a  committee  accordingly : — 

Messrs.  Clay  of  Ky.,  Eustis  of  Mass.,  Smith  of  Md.,  Sergeant 
of  Pa.,  Lowndes  of  S.  C,  Ford  of  N.  Y.,  Campbell  of  Ohio, 
Archer  of  Va.,  Hackley  of  N.  Y.,  S.  Moore,  of  Pa.,  Cobb  of 
6a.,  Tomlinson  of  Ct.,  and  Butler  of  N.  H. 

On  the  tenth  of  the  same  month,  Mr.  Clay  made  a  report,  con- 
cluding with  an  amendment  to  the  senate's  resolution,  by  which 
amendment  Missouri  was  admitted  upon  the  following  fundamen- 
tal condition : — 

"It  is  provided  that  the  said  state  shall  never  pass  any  law  preventing 
any  description  of  persons  from  coming  to  and  settling  in  the  said  8tat«^ 
wlio  now  are  or  hereafter  may  become  citizens  of  any  of  the  states  of  this 
Union ;  and  provided  also,  that  the  legislature  of  the  said  state,  by  a  solemn 
public  act»  shall  declare  tlie  assent  of  the  said  state  to  the  said  fundamental 
condition,  and  shall  transmit  to  the  president  of  tlie  United  States,  on  or 
before  the  fourth  Monday  in  November  nexti  an  authentic  copy  of  the  said 
act ;  upon  the  receipt  whereof^  the  president^  by  proclamation,  shall  annouBM 
the  fact ;  whereupon,  and  without  any  further  proceedings  on  the  part  of 
Congress,  the  admission  of  the  said  state  into  the  Union  shall  be  considered 
as  complete :  And  provided,  further,  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall 
be  construed  to  take  from  the  state  of  Missouri,  when  admitted  into  the 
Union,  the  exercise  of  any  rif^ht  or  power  which  can  now  be  constitutionally 
exercised  by  any  of  the  original  states" 

In  defence  of  his  report,  Mr.  Clay  said  that,  although  thosn 
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favorable  to  the  admission  of  Missouri  could  not  succeed  entirely 
in  \\wAr  parliculHr  views,  yet  he  was  of  opinion  that  they  hud,  as 
regarded  the  report  of  the  committee,  nothing  to  coniphiin  of. 
At  tlie  same  time,  the  report  was  calculated  to  obviate  the  uhjec- 
tions  of  those  who  had  opposed  the  admission  of  Missouri  on  the 
ground  of  ihe  objection  to  her  constitution  which  had  he^:^\  avow- 
ed. Thus  consuhing  the  opinions  of  both  sides  of  the  httuse,  in 
that  spirit  of  compromise  which  is  occasionally  necessary  to  the 
existence  of  all  societies,  he  hoped  it  would  receive  the  counte- 
nance of  the  house :  and  he  earnestly  invoked  the  spirit  of  har- 
mony and  kindred  feeling  to  preside  over  the  deliberations  of  the 
hu'ise  on  the  subject. 

The  question  being  taken  in  committee  of  the  whole  on  the 
amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  Clay,  it  was  decided  in  ih  ftf*raUre 
by  a  vote  of  73  to  64.  'i'his  decision  was  afterward  overruled 
in  the  house.  On  the  question,  however,  of  the  third  reading  of 
the  resolution,  it  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  83  to  80,  in  conse- 
quf-nce  of  the  defection  of  Mr.  Randolph  of  Virginia,  who  dread- 
ed the  increase  of  popularity  which  would  accrue  to  Mr.  Clay 
by  the  success  of  his  proposition.  A  reconsideration  was  moved 
and  carried  the  next  day,  and  the  question  of  the  third  reading 
was  again  brought  before  the  house.  Another  protractt*d  and 
bitter  debate  followed,  and  was  concluded  by  a  speech  of  an 
hour's  duration  from  Mr.  Clay,  who  is  represented  by  the  cotem- 
porary  journals  as  having  "  reasoned,  remonstrated,  and  entreated 
that  the  house  would  settle  the  question.** 

On  the  fourteenth  of  February,  the  two  houses  of  Congress 
met  in  the  hall  of  the  house  of  representatives,  to  perform  the 
ceremony  of  counting  the  votes  for  president  and  vice-president 
of  the  United  States.  A  scene  of  great  confusion  occurred  when 
the  votes  of  the  electors  for  Missouri  were  announcetl  by  the 
president  of  the  senate,  and  handed  to  the  tellers.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  senate  withdrew,  and  a  violent  discussion  sprang  up. 
By  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Clay  order  was  at  length  restored,  and, 
on  his  motion,  a  message  was  sent  to  the  senate  that  the  house 
was  ready  to  proceed  to  the  completion  of  the  business  of  count- 
ing the  votes. 

The  senate  again  came  in.     The  votes  of  Missouri  wore  reai, 
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•nd  the  result  of  all  the  votes  liaving  been  read,  it  was  announced 
by  the  president  of  the  senate,  that  the  total  number  of  voles  for 
lames  Monroe  as  President  of  the  United  States,  was  231,  and, 
if  the  votes  of  Missouri  were  not  counted,  was  228>;  that,  in 
either  event,  James  Monroe  had  a  majority  of  the  whole  number 
of  votbs  given.  James  Monroe  was  accordingly  re-elected  pres- 
ident for  four  years,  commencing  on  the  ensuing  fourth  of  March. 

While  the  proclamation  was  being  made,  two  members  of  the 
house  claimed  the  floor  to  inquire  whether  the  votes  of  Missouri 
were  or  were  not  counted.  Another  scene  of  confusion  here- 
upon ensued,  and  the  house  were  finally  obliged  to  adjourn  in 
order  to  put  an  end  to  it. 

The  rejection  of  Mr.  Clay's  report  seemed  to  shut  out  all  pros 
pect  of  an  amicable  compromise.     He  was  not  disheartened,  how* 
ever.     He  never  despaired  of  the  republic.     On  the  twenty- 
second  of  February,  he  submitted  the  following  resolution : — 

"  R£*nlped,  That  a  committee  be  appointed,  on  the  part  of  this  hoiise^ 
J<nntly  witli  such  committee  as  may  be  appointed  on  the  port  of  tlie  senate 
to  consider  and  report  to  the  senate  and  to  the  house,  respectively,  wlifther 
it  be  e\'|>edient  or  not  to  make  provision  for  the  adnii^ioii  of  Missouri  into 
the  Union  on  the  same  footing  as  the  ori*;inal  state's*  and  for  the  due  execa- 
tion  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  Tvitliin  Missouri :  and  if  not,  whether 
any  otlier,  and  what  provision,  adapted  to  her  actual  condition,  ought  to  be 
made  by  law." 

This  resolution  was  adopted  in  the  house  by  a  vote  of  103  to 
55.     The  senate  acceded  to  it  by  a  large  majority. 

The  joint  conunittees  of  the  two  houses  met  on  the  twenty-fifUi 
of  February,  1821  ;  and  a  plan  of  accommodation,  proposed  by 
Mr.  Clay,  was  adopted,  unanimously  on  the  part  of  the  commit- 
tee of  the  senate,  and  nearly  so  by  that  of  the  house.  The  next 
day  he  reported  to  the  house  from  the  committee  a  resolution, 
which  was  the  same  in  efiect  as  that  which  we  have  already 
quoted  as  having  been  reported  by  the  former  committee  of  thir- 
teen members.  A  short  discussion  ensued,  which  was  checked 
oy  a  call  for  the  previous  question.  The  resolution  was  then 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  eighty-seven  to  eighty-one.  The  senate 
concurred,  and  the  momentous  question,  which  for  three  sea* 
•ions  had  agiuted  Congress,  was,  at  length,  through  the  labon 
uf  Henry  Clay,  peaceably  settled. 
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The  achieyemcnt  of  this  vital  compromise  must  have  heen  one 
of  the  most  gratifying  triumphs  of  his  political  career.  By  hia 
personal  influence  and  abilities,  he  had  saved  the  republic.  He 
deservedly  won  on  this  occasion  the  appropriate  title  of  *'  the 
Great  Pacificator ;"  for  to  his  individual  exertions  do  we  owe  it, 
that  we  were  saved  from  the  prospect  of  a  dissolution  of  the 
Union.  ,  His  efforts  in  ai^  out  of  Congress  were  unceasing  in 
accomplishing  his  object.  He  made  direct  personal  appeals  to 
those  whom  he  could  not  influence  in  public  debate,  and  lefl  no 
means  untried  for  bringing  Congress  to  that  harmonious  state, 
which  was  essential  to  the  safety  of  the  country. 

While  the  Missouri  question  was  pending,  and  the  excitement 
of  the  contending  parties  was  running  to  a  great  and  alarming 
height,  Mr.  Randolph,  and  perhaps  some  other  gentlemen  of  the 
south,  conceived  the  project  of  the  whole  delegation  from  the 
slaveholding  states,  in  a  body,  abandoning  the  house,  and  leaving 
its  business  to  be  carried  on,  if  at  all,  by  the  representatives 
from  the  other  States.  At  that  time,  one  of  those  conditions  of 
non-intercourse,  which  we  have  described,  existed  between  bin 
and  Mr.  Clay ;  but  notwithstanding  that,  one  night  when  the 
house  was  in  session  by  candlelight,  Mr.  Clay  being  out  of  the 
chair,  Mr.  Randolph  approached  him  in  the  most  courteous  man- 
ner, and  said  :  "  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  you  would  leave  the  chair. 
I  will  follow  you  to  Kentucky,  or  anywhere  else  in  the  world." 

Mr.  Clay  replied :  "  That  is  a  very  serious  proposition,  Mr. 
Randolph ;  we  have  not  time  now  to  discuss  it ;  but  if  you  will 
come  into  the  speaker's  room  to-morrow  morning,  before  the 
house  assembles,  we  will  consider  it  together." 

He  accordingly  attended  there  with  punctuality.  They  re- 
mained in  earnest  conversation  about  an  hour,  Mr.  Clay  contending 
that  it  was  wisest  to  compromise  the  question,  if  it  could  be  done 
without  any  sacrifice  of  principle,  and  Mr.  Randolph  insisting 
that  the  slave  states  had  the  right  on  their  side ;  that  matters 
must  come  to  an  extremity ;  and  that  there  could  be  no  more  , 
suitable  occasion  to  bring  them  to  that  issue.  They  maintained 
their  respective  opinions  firmly  but  amicably,  without  coming  to 
any  agreement. 

When  they  were  about  separating,  Mr.  Clay  observed  to  Mr 
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Randolph,  that  he  would  take  that  opportunity  of  saying  to  him, 
that  he  (Mr.  Randolph)  had  used  exceptionable  language  some 
tiroes  when  the  speaker  was  in  the  chair  and  had  no  opportunity 
of  replying ;  aud  that  he  wa»  often  provoked  thereat.  "  Well. 
Mr.  Speaker,"  said  Mr.  Randolph,  '*  I  think  you  sometimes  neg 
lect  me ;  yon  won't  listen  to  me  when  I  am  addressing  the 
chair,  but  turn  your  head  away,  and  ask  for  a  pinch  of  s^ff.^' 

Mr.  Clay  rejoined ;  "  You  are  mistaken.  I  am  listening  when 
I  may  not  seem  to  be  ;  and  I  can  repeat  as  much  of  any  one  of 
your  late  speeches  as  you  yourself  can,  good  as  I  know  your 
memory  to  be."  • 

"  Well,"  replied  Mr.  Randolph,  "  perhaps  I  am  mistaken ;  and 
suppose  we  shake  hands  and  be  good  friends  hereafter." 

"  Agreed !"  said  Mr.  Clay. 

They  shook  hands  accordingly,  and  never  spoke  with  each 
other  during  the  residue  of  the  session.  It  was  about  the  period 
of  Commodore  Decatur's  death.  That  event  greatly  excited  Mr. 
Randolph,  and  Mr.  Clay  was  informed  by  two  different  gentle- 
men (the  late  Governor  Edwards  and  Gen.  C.  F.  Mercer)  about 
the  same  time„  without  concert,  and  shortly  after  the  interview 
described  above,  that  they  knew  that  Mr.  Randolph  desired  a 
duel,  and  with  him  (Mr.  Clay).  He  thanked  them  for  the  com- 
munication ;  which  was  made  from  friendly  motives.  It  natur- 
ally put  him  upon  his  guard,  and  on  first  meeting  Mr.  Randolph, 
thinking  that  he  saw  something  unfriendly  in  his  deportment, 
they  passed  each  other  without  speaking. 

Shortly  before  the  interview  above-mentioned,  Mr.  Raqdolph 
came  to  Mr.  Clay  with  an  insulting  letter  containing  a  threat  to 
horsewhip  him  (Mr.  Randolph),  and  asked  what  he  should  do 
with  It — should  he  communicate  it  to  the  house  as  a  breach 
of  privilege.  "  How  came  the  writer  to  address  such  a  letter 
to  you  ?"  asked  Mr.  Clay. — "  Why,  sir,"  said  he,  "  I  was  in  the 
vestibule  of  the  house,  the  other  day,  and  he  brought  up  a  man 
and  introduced  him  to  me.  I  asked  him  what  right  he  had  to 
introduce  that  man  to  me,  and  told  him  that  the  man  had  just  as 
much  right  to  introduce  him  to  me.  And  he  said  he  thought 
it  was  an  act  of  great  impertinence.  It  was  for  that  cause 
he  has  written  me  this  threatening  letter."     Mr.  Clay  asked 
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him  if  ho  thought  the  man's  mind  was  perfectly  sound.  "  Why," 
replied  Mr.  Randolph,  '*  1  have  some  doubts  about  that." — "  If 
that  be*  the  case, '  said  Mr.  Clay,  "  would  you  not  better  avoid 
troubling  the  house  about  the  affair?  And  I  will  give  orders  to 
the  officers  of  tlie  house  to  keep  an  eye  on  ihe  man,  and  if  he 
should  attempt  to  do  anything  improper  lo  arrest  him.*'  Mr. 
Randulnh  said,  it  was  perhaps  the  best  course,  and  nothing  more 
was  he A-d  of  the  matter. 

On  one  occasion,  during  the  agitation  of  this  same  Missouri 
question,  Mr.  Randolph  told  Mr.  Clay,  that  he  hud  resolved,  by 
the  advice  of  Chief- Justice  Marshall,  to  abstain  from  the  use  of 
those  powerful  instruments  of  irony,  sarcasm,  and  invectivo,  which 
he  used  with  such  cutting  effect,  and  to  conline  himself  to  ihe 
employment  of  pure  argument,  whenever  he  spoke.  He  at- 
tempted it.  lie  failed.  His  speech  possessed  no  attraction — 
commanded  no  attention.  He  was  mortified,  and  resumed  his  an- 
cient  style  ;  and  listening  and  admiring  audiences  returned  to  him. 

When  the  house  sat  in  what  has  been  called  the  old  capitol 
(the  brick  building  at  the  northeast  comer  of  the  capitoUsquare), 
Mr.  Randolph  one  day  came  in  collision  with  an  able  colleague 
from  Virginia,  Mr.  Slieffey,  in  argument,  in  course  of  which  Mr. 
Shefley  had  indulged  in  some  playful  remark.  Mr.  R.  replied, 
and  concluded  by  offering  him  some  advice,  which,  he  said,  he 
hoped  would  be  kindly  received  :  and  that  was,  that  logic  being  his 
(Mr.  Sheffey's)  forte,  he  ought  to  confine  himself  to  it,  and  never 
attempt  wit,  for  which  he  possessed  no  talent.  Mr.  Slieffey  re- 
joined^ answered  the  argument  of  Mr.  Randolph,  and  thanked  him 
for  his  advice,  but  said  he  did  not  like  to  be  in  debt,  and,  by  way 
of  acquitting  himself  of  it,  he  begged  leave  to  offer  some  advice 
in  return.  Nature,  he  said,  had  been  bountiful  to  Mr.  R.  in  be- 
stowing on  him  extraordinary  wit,  but  had  denied  him  any  powers 
of  argument.  Mr.  S.  would  advise  him,  therefore,  to  confine 
himself  to  the  regions  of  wit,  and  never  attempt  to  soar  into  those 
of  logic.  Mr.  R.  immediately  followed,  and  handsomely  re- 
marked, that  he  took  back  what  he  had  said  of  his  colleague  ;  for 
he  had  shown  himself  to  be  a  man  of  wit  as  well  as  of  logic. 

It  was  a  pleasant  and  enlivening  incident,  anJ  the  whole  house 
and  both  parties  appeared  to  enjoy  the  joke      13ut  Mr.  Randolph 
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itftonied  to  t^  hont e  the  next  day,  and  renewed  the  attack  wiik 
ip9al  tntterness  'i*^e  parties  had  rarious  and  long  passes  at  cack 
other.  Mr.  R.  was  repeatedly  called  to  order  by  Mr.  Clay,  tCai 
Saally  stopped.  It  was  oa  that  occasion  that,  Mr.  ShefTey  boing 
aUled  to  order,  Mr.  Clay  said  that  he  would  be  out  of  order  in 
replying,  as  he  was,  to  any  other  member  but  Mr.  Randolph. 

During  the  interval  of  his  retirement  from  Congress,  in  1822, 
Mr.  Clay  was  delegated,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Uibb,  to  attend 
tke  Virginia  legislature,  for  the  adjustment  of  certain  land  claims 
in  Kentucky.  The  house  of  representatires  of  Virginia  ap* 
pointed  a  day  to  receive  and  hear  them  at  the  bar  of  the  house. 
The  subject  to  be  discussed,  was  what  were  called  the  "  occupy* 
sag  claimant  laws"  of  Kentucky ;  in  other  words,  laws  passed  in 
behalf  of  the  early  settlers,  the  pioneers  of  the  new  state.  The 
vicious  system  which  Virginia  had  adopted,  of  disposing  of  her 
wnste  and  unappropriated  lands,  had  led  to  the  most  frightful  con- 
fueion  and  uncertainty  of  title.  No  man  was  snre  of  his  home 
and  lands,  no  matter  how  long  he  had  occupied,  or  how  greatly 
he  had  improved  them.  Some  dormant  adverse  title  might  spring 
op  land  evict  him  from  his  residence.  Those  "  occupying  claim- 
ant laws"  were  passed  to  secure  to  him  the  fruits  of  his  toil  and 
Inbor,  by  compelling  the  successful  claimant  to  pay  the  value  of 
all  permanent  improvements.  In  principle,  these  laws  were 
right,  although  they  were  liable  to  great  abuse,  through  a  sympa- 
thy with  the  actual  settler,  which  often  led  the  assessor  to  place 
•a  extravagant  estimate  upon  the  improvements. 

The  validity  of  these  laws  was  contested,  and  the  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States  had  pronounced  a  decision  againat 
tbem.  Whether  they  were  valid  or  not,  depended  upon  the  tme 
interpretation  of  a  compact  between  the  states  of  Virginia  and 
Kentucky,  made  at  the  time  the  latter  was  erected  into  a  separate 
commonwealth.  The  object  of  the  mission  of  Messrs.  Cluy  and 
Bibb,  was  to  prevail  on  the  parent  state  to  consent  to  the  estab- 
b^ment  of  some  impartial  tribunal  other  than  the  supreme  court 
lo  bo  constituted  by  the  joint  consent  of  the  two  states,  to  decide 
the  qnestion  of  validity.  It  was  to  accomplish  this  object,  thai 
the  negotiators  appeared  before  the  legislature. 

Their  mission  had  excited  miich  sensation  and  curiosity.  The 
E  7 
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city  of  Richmond  was  crowded  by  persons  attracted  to  it  by  th 
novelty  of  the  scene.  Mr.  Clay,  who  had  ieft  it,  some  twenty 
five  years  before,  a  poor  orphan  boy,  and  now  fomid  himself  amid 
the  remnant  of  his  early  associates,  trembled  lest  he  should  not 
appear  to  advantage.  The  day  for  his  presenting  himself  before 
the  house  at  length  arrived.  The  hall  was  crowded.  The  judges 
of  the  court  of  appeals,  among  whom  was  the  eminent  Spencer 
Roane,  who,  in  1797,  had  signed  Mr.  Clay's  license — the  mem- 
bers of  the  bar  generally,  and  of  the  senate,  with  many  distin- 
guished citizens,  composed  the  audience.  In  the  presence  of  this 
intellectual  multitude,  Mr.  Clay  rose  to  address  the  house  of 
delegates.  He  described  the  hardships  and  sufferings  of  the 
early  adventurers  and  settlers  jn  Kentucky  :  how  they  had  en- 
countered and  subdued  the  savages,  felled  the  forests,  built  for 
themselves  habitations,  and,  amid  the  greatest  privations,  culti- 
vated the  earth,  with  the  rifle  as  near  at  hand  as  the  spade  and 
the  plough.  He  painted  in  glowing  and  pathetic  terms  the  sacri- 
fices they  had  made  in  abandoning  the  homes  of  their  fathers, 
the  tombs  of  their  ancestors,  the  friends  of  their  youth.  Mr. 
Clay  had  himself  recently  been  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  place 
which  gave  him  birth,  and  the  visit  and  his  early  recollections, 
probably  imparted  a  deeper  and  more  solemn  intensity  to  his  feel- 
ings and  language.  The  whole  assembly  was  gazing  on  him 
with  fixed  attention.  You  could  have  heard  a  pin  drop  in  the 
pauses  of  his  speech,  such  was  the  stillness.  Nearly  all  his 
hearers  were  in  tears.  At  this  interesting  juncture,  Mr.  Clay 
attempted  the  quotation  of  a  passage  from  the  poems  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  now  familiar  to  every  schoolboy,  but  then  new  to 
most  of  his  audience.  The  words  had  fled  from  his  memory ! 
He  stood  filled  with  emotion,  and  at  the  same  time  transfixed 
with  deep,  though  imperceptible  embarrassment,  at  the  treacherous 
trick  which  his  memory  was  serving  him.  He  threw  his  right 
hand  upon  his  forehead,  as  if  overwhelmed  by  his  feelings,  and 
remained  in  that  posture  so  long,  that  he  has  been  heard  to  say 
that  he  was  actually  meditating  upon  some  mode  of  escape  from 
his  dilemma.  Fortunately,  however,  the  words  came  to  his 
relief,  and  in  his  full-toned,  melodious  voice,  he  gave  them 
forth:  — 
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Breftthes  there  a  man  with  soul  eo  dead, 
That  neyer  to  himself  has  said, 
*  This  is  mj  own,  mj  native  land  I* " 

The  effect  upon  the  audience  was  electrical  and  transporting  — 
tar  transcending  what  it  would  have  been  if  his  memory  had  not 
balked  at  all. 

The  mission  of  Messrs.  Clay  and  Bibb,  led  to  the  appointment 
of  the  Hon.  B.  W.  Leigh  on  the  part  of  Virginia  ;  and  Mr.  Clay 
w^  subsequently  appointed  to  conduct  the  negotiation  with  the 
latter  on  the  part  of  Kentucky.  They  concluded  at  Ashland  a 
convention,  which,  though  it  was  ratified  by  the  legislature  of 
Kentucky  and  the  house  of  delegates  of  Virginia,  was  finally  re- 
jected  in  the  senate  of  the  latter  state. 

By  an  absence  of  nearly  three  years  from  Congress,  Mr.  Clay 
was  enabled,  through  his  professional  labors,  to  retrieve  his  pri- 
vate affairs ;  and,  in  the  summer  of  1823,  at  the  earnest  and  re- 
peated solicitations  of  his  fellow-citizens,  he  accepted  a  renomi- 
nation,  and  was  again  chosen,  without  opposition,  to  represent  his 
district  in  the  lower  house  at  Washington. 

The  first  session  of  the  eighteenth  Congress  opened  the  first 
Monday  in  December,  1823.  At  the  first  ballot  for  speaker,  in 
the  house  of  representatives,  Mr.  Clay  was  elected.  Mr.  Barbour, 
of  Virginia,  the  late  speaker,  had  forty-two  votes — Mr.  Clay  had 
one  hundred  and  thirty*nine.  The  following  neat  jeu  d^ esprit 
appeared  in  the  National  Intelligencer  shortly  afler  the  election  * 

"As  near  the  Potomac's  broad  stream,  t^  other  day, 
Fair  LiBKRrr  strolled  in  solicitous  mood, 
Deep  pondering  the  future — imheeding  her  way — 

She  met  goddess  Natubb  beside  a  green  wood. 
'  Qood' mother/  she  cried,  'deign  to  help  me  at  need  I 
I  must  make  for  my  gnardians  a  speaker  to  day : 
The  first  in  the  world  I  would  give  them.' —  'Indeed ! 
When  I  made  the  first  speaker,  I  made  him  of  ClatI'  " 

On  taking  the  speaker's  chair,  Mr.  Clay  made  a  brief  and  ap- 
propriate address,  in  which  he  returned  his  acknowledgments  for 
the  honor  conferred.  The  duties  of  a  speaker  are  happily 
enumerated  in  his  remarks  on  this  occasion. 

On  the  5th  of  December,  Mr.  Webster,  of  Massachusetts,  sub* 
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mitted  a  resolvition  providing  by  law  for  dftfraying  ibc  expense 

incident  to  the  appointment  of  an  agent  or  commissiontr  to  Greece, 

whenever  the  president  should  deem  it  expedient  to  muke  such 

appointment.  He  supportt/>d  this  proposition  in  a  most  able  speec!^ 

on  the  19th  of  the  ensuing  January.     Mr.  Clay  stood  side  by  side 

irith  him  in  defence  of  the  measure.     Notwithstanding  the  advo- 

:acy  of  these  gigantic  champions,  however,  it  failed   in  the 

louse. 

Mr.  Clay*B  speech  on  the  subject,  though  brief,  was  full  of  fir* 

md  point. 

'*  Are  wc,"  he  ezeljiimcd,  "m>  hnmb1«d,  6o  low.  6o  dtbased,  that  we  dars 
lOt  expreee  onr  sympathy  for  suifenng  Greece,  that  wc  dare  not  nnieiilat* 
Mir  detestntion  of  the  bnital  escesses  of  which  plie  has  been  the  bleedinff 
victim,  lest  we  might  offend  some  one  or  more  of  their  imperial  and  ruyifi 
majesties  r 

Although  Mr.  Clay  failed  at  the  moment  in  procuring  the  rae- 
ignition  of  Greece,  he  afterward,  when  secretary  of  state, 
aecomplished  his  object.  The  United  States  was  the  first  indo* 
pendent  power  by  whom  she  was  recognised. 

Mr.  Clay's  labors,  during  the  session  of  1824,  would  alone 
have  been  sufficient  to  make  his  name  memorable,  to  the  latest 
posterity,  m  the  annals  of  the  country.  The  session  is  signalized 
by  the  passage  of  the  tariff  bill,  and  of  his  measure  in  behalf  of 
South  American  independence.  In  reference  to  the  former,  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  it  was  through  his  vigilant  and  per* 
severing  efforts,  that  the  suoar  duty  was  saved.  A  member 
from  Louisiana,  by  his  constant  and  bitter  opposition  to  the  pro- 
tective policy,  had  greatly  incensed  its  friends.  'ITiey  were 
provoked  by  his  pertinacity,  and,  in  committee  of  the  whole,  struck 
out  the  item  of  sugar  from  the  list  of  protected  articles.  Mr. 
Clay  remonstrated  with  them.  He  urged  that  the  state  ought  not 
to  be  injured,  and  that  it  would  be  cruel  to  punish  it  for  the  su^h 
posed  misconduct  of  one  of  its  representatives.  He  entreated 
them,  therefore,  to  restore  the  protective  duty  on  sugar,  and  finally 
prevailed  on  them,  by  personal  appeals  to  individual  members^  to 
restore  it  accordingly  in  the  house. 

On  the  15th  of  August,  1824,  General  Lafayette,  the  nation^ 
gue«t,  arrived  at  New  York,  in  the  Cadmus,  accompanied  by  hie 
toe   George  Washington  Lafayette.     The  following   10th  ef 
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December,  he  was  iiilroduced  to  the  hoi&e  of  reprr^ntativf^b  hf 
a  select  committee,  appointed  for  the  purpose.  Mr.  ^'Ipv,  as 
speaker^  received  him  with  a  pertinent  and  elegant  address.  La- 
fay  eue  was  deeply  affected  by  this  address,  uttered,  as  it  was. 
m  the  speaker^s  clear,  musical,  and  genial  tones  ;  and  the  hero 
of  two  hemispheres  replied  to  it  in  a  manner  that  betokened  much 
emotion. 

This  distinguished  friend  of  America  and  of  liberty,  main- 
tained, to  the  end  of  his  days,  an  unwavering  attachment  for  Mr. 
Clay ;  and  when  the  miserable  cry  of  **  bargain  and  corruption** 
was  raised  against  the  latter,  at  the  time  of  his  acceptance  of  the 
o^e  of  secretary  of  state,  I^afayette  gave  his  conclusive  testi- 
mony in  favor  of  the  integrity,  ingenuousness,  and  public  virtue 
of  his  friend,  and  in  vindication  of  him  from  the  charges  which 
partisan  hacks  had  originated. 

"That  is  the  man  whom  I  hope  to  see  president  of  the 
United  States,"  said  Lafayette,  in  1832,  pointing  to  a  portrait 
of  Mr.  Clay,  in  presence  of  an  officer  of  the  United  States  navy^ 
who  was  entertained  by  the  great  and  good  Frenchman  at  his 
country  seat.  The  anecdote  here  given,  may  be  found  in  the 
**  C<mmKm wealth"  newspaper  published  at  Frankfort,  Kentucky. 

We  have  seen  that  Mr.  Clay  was  at  variance  with  President 
Monroe  upon  the  subject  of  internal  improvements,  as  well  as  in 
regard  to  the  mode  of  recognising  the  independence  of  the  South 
American  patriots.  Notwithstanding  these  differences  of  opinion, 
the  personal  relations  of  the  speaker  and  the  chief  magistrate 
were  friendly.  Mr.  Clay  was  offered  a  seat  in  the  cabinet,  and 
a  cftrfe  hianckf!  of  all  the  foreign  missions.  Had  placn  been  his 
ambition  and  his  object.  He  might  have  attained  it  without  any 
sacrifice  of  independence — without  any  loss  of  position  as  the 
acknowledged  head  of  the  great  republican  party.  He  saw, 
however,  that  he  coiild  be  more  useful  to  his  country  in  Con- 
gress. Measures  of  vital  importance  were  to  be  carried.  The 
tariff  was  to  be  adjusted — the  Missouri  business  to  be  settled — 
the  constitutionality  of  internal  improvements  was  to  be  ad- 
mitted—  South  American  independence  was  to  be  acknowledged 
—how  could  he  conscientiously  quit  a  post  where  ne  wtelded 
Vk  influence  more  potent  than  the  presidents,  while  such  mo 
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mentous  questions  remained  open  ?  These  being  disposed  of,  ha 
would  be  at  liberty  to  pursue  any  course  which  his  inclinations 
might  indicate,  or  which  the  public  interests  might  sanction. 


VIII. 

PRESIDENTIAL   BLBOTION   OF   18t4. 

As  Mr.  Monroe's  second  presidential  term  drew  to  a  close,  the 
luestion  of  the  next  presidency  began  to  be  busily  agitated. 
Pour  prominent  candidates  were  presented  by  their  friends  for 
he  suffrages  of  the  people :  being  John  Quincy  Adams  of  Mas- 
mchusetts,  Andrew  Jackson  of  Tennessee,  Henry  Clay  of  Ken- 
tucky, and  William  H.  Crawford  of  Georgia. 

In  November,  1822,  Mr.  Clay  had  been  nominated  as  a  suit- 
ible  successor  to  James  Monroe,  at  a  meeting  of  the  members 
if  the  legislature  of  Kentucky.  The  nomination  soon  ader  met 
with,  a  response  from  similar  meetings  in  Louisiana,  Missouri, 
ind  Ohio ;  and,  as  the  period  of  the  election  approached,  he  was 
dailed  by  large  bodies  of  his  fellow-citizens  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  as  their  favorite  candidate. 

The  campaign  of  1824  was  one  of  the  most  warmly-contested 
m  our  annals.  Some  of  the  more  unscrupulous  of  the  friends  of 
the  various  candidates  resorted  to  manceuvres  unworthy  of  their 
cause  to  advance  their  ends.  Just  as  the  election  was  commen- 
cing, a  report  was  industriously  circulated  in  different  quarters 
of  the  country  that  Mr.  Clay  had  withdrawn  from  the  presiden- 
tial contest.  In  consequence  of  this  report,  General  William 
H.  Harrison,  and  other  of  Mr.  Clay's  friends  in  Ohio,  pub- 
lished a  declaration,  in  which  it  was  asserted  that  he  (Mr.  Clay) 
'*  would  not  be  withdrawn  from  the  contest  but  by  the  fiat  of  his 
Maker."  Our  late  lamented  chief  magistrate  was  at  that  time, 
and  ever  after,  his  devoted  political,  as  well  as  personal  friend ; 
and  he  has  often  been  heard  to  declare  his  preference  for  him 
>Ter  all  other  candidates. 
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Early  in  the  campaign  it  was  discorered  that  there  would  be 
no  election  of  president  by  the  people.  By  the  constitution,  the 
house  of  representatives  would,  therefore,  be  called  upon  to 
choose  from  the  three  highest  cadidates.  In  December,  1824, 
soon  after  the  meeting  of  Congress,  it  was  known  that  the  three 
highest  candidates  were  Jackson,  Adams,  and  Crawford,  and  that 
Mr.  Clay  and  his  friends  would  have  it  in  their  power,  when  the 
question  came  before  the  house,  of  turning  the  balance  in  favor 
of  any  one  of  the  three. 

Mr.  Clay's  position  was  now  an  extremely  important  one.  Sev- 
eral weeks  were  to  intervene  before  the  election ;  and,  in  the  mean- 
time, the  partisans  of  the  three  candidates  looked  with  intense 
anxiety  to  the  speaker's  course.  His  preferences  were  distinctly 
known  to  his  personal  friends,  for  he  had  expressed  them  in  bis 
letters  and  his  conversations  ;  but  it  would  have  been  indelicate 
and  superfluous  for  him  to  have  electioneered  in  behalf  of  any 
one  of  the  rival  candidates— ^ to  have  given  occasion  for  intrigues 
and  coalitions  by  deciding  the  question  in  advance. 

While  all  parties  were  in  this  state  of  suspense,  a  gross  and 
unprincipled  atteippt  was  made  to  browbeat  Mr.  Clay,  and  drive 
him  from  what  was  rightly  supposed  to  be  his  position  of  pref- 
erence for  Mr.  Adams.  A  letter,  the  authorship  of  which  was 
afterward  avowed  by  George  Kremer,  a  member  of  the  house 
from  Pennsylvania,  appeared  in  a  Philadelphia  newspaper  called 
the  "  Columbian  Observer,"  charging  Mr.  Clay  and  his  friends 
with  the  most  flagitious  intentions — in  short  with  the  design  of 
selling  their  vote  to  the  highest  bidder. 

Monstrous  as  were  these  intimations,  they  were  calculated  to 
carry  some  weight  with  the  ignorant  and  unreflecting.  By  such 
persons,  it  would  not  be  taken  into  consideration  that  Mr.  Clay 
had  already  declined  offices  of  the  highest  grade  under  Madison 
and  Monroe — that,  if  either  Jackson  or  Crawford  had  been 
elected  through  his  agency,  the  first  oflSce  in  the  gift  of  either 
would  indubitably  have  been  offered  to  him — that,  in  accepting 
office  under  Mr.  Adams,  it  was  universally  understood  at  Wash- 
'ngton,  he  was  conferring  rather  than  receiving  a  favor — that  he 
might  not  inaptly  have  been  accused  of  acting  an  ungenerous 
f  Mt  'f,  after  bringing  the  Adams  administration  mto  power,  he 
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had  refused  it  the  countenance  so  essential  to  its  success — tli^ 
he  would  have  neglected  the  solicitations  of  all  who  acted  with 
him  from  the  west  had  he  refused  the  secreuryship — and,  in 
short,  that  in  order  to  justify  his  vote  it  was  incumbent  on  him^ 
to  submit  to  the  united  voice  of  the  friends  of  the  new  adininia- 
tratiun,  and  bring  to  it  as  much  of  his  western  strength  &n  he 
could  lend. 

The  '*  Columbian  Observer,"  in  which  the  precious  epistle  we 
have  alluded  to  appeared,  was  &  print  sustained  by  Mr.  Eaton,  the 
friend,  biographer,  and  colleague  in  the  senate  of  General  Jackson. 
The  position  of  the  writer  of  the  letter,  as  a  member  of  Congress, 
gave  it  a  consequence  which,  utterly  contemptible  as  it  is,  it  Wimld 
not  otherwise,  in  any  degree,  have  possessed.  Mr.  Clay  deem- 
ed it  incumbent  upon  him  to  notice  it ;  and  he  published  a  card 
in  the  National  Intelligencer,  pronouncing  the  author  of  the  let- 
ter, whoever  he  might  be,  "  a  base  and  infamous  calumniator." 
This  was  answered  by  a  card  from  Mr.  George  Kremer.  in 
which  the  writer  said  he  held  himself  ready  to  prove,  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  imprejudiced  minds,  enough  to  satisfy  them  of  the 
accuracy  of  the  statements  in  the  letter,  so  far  as  Mr.  Clay  waa. 
concerned. 

The  calumny  having  been  thus  fathered,  Mr.  Clay  rose  in  his 
place  in  the  house,  and  demanded  an  investigation  into  the  affair 

A  committee  was  accordingly  appointed  by  ballot  on  the  5th 
of  February,  1835.  It  was  composed  of  some  of  the  leading 
members  of  the  house,  not  one  of  whom  was  Mr.  Clay's  political 
friend.  Although  Mr.  Kremer  had  declared  to  the  house  and  to 
the  public  his  willingness  to  bring  forward  his  proofs,  and  his 
readiness  to  abide  the  issue  of  the  inquiry,  his  fears,  or  other 
counsels  than  his  own,  prevailed  upon  him  to  resort  finally  to  & 
miserable  subterfuge.  The  committee  reported  that  Mr.  Kremer 
declined  appearing  before  them,  alleging  thai  he  could  not  do  so 
without  appp.aring  either  as  an  accuser  or  a  witness,  both  of  which 
he  protested  against  r 

And  yet,  this  same  Mr.  Kremer,  a  day  or  two  before,  when 
the  subject  of  appointing  an  investigating  committee  came  up, 
had  risen  in  his  seat  in  the  house,  and  said :  "If,  upon  an  in* 
restigation  being  instituted,  it  should  appear  that  he  had  not  buf 
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fcient  reasons  to  justify  the  statements  he  haJ  made,  he  trusted 
he  shciild  receive  the  marked  reprobation  which  had  been  sug* 
gested  by  the  speaker.  Let  it  fall  where  it  might,  Mr.  Kremer 
Mid,  ha  was  wiUiftg  lit  mrtt  the  inquiry^  and  ubule  the  result,^ 

Dut  it  is  not  on  Mr.  Kremer  alone  that  our  indignation  should 
be  expended  for  this  miserable  attempt  to  bolster  up  a  profligate 
calumny  just  long  enough  for  it  to  operate  on  the  approaching 
election.  He  was  merely  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  deeper  knaves. 
A  thick-headed,  illiterate,  foolish,  good-natured  man,  he  was 
ready,  in  his  blind  attachment  to  General  Jackson,  to  do  any 
servile  deed  that  might  propitiate  his  idol.  He  seems  to  have 
inwardly  repented  uf  the  act  as  soon  as  it  had  been  committed. 
He  frequently  declared  his  determination  to  oflTer  an  explanation 
and  apology  to  Mr.  Clay ;  and  had  gone  so  far  as  to  draw  up  a 
paper  for  that  purpose,  which  was  submitted  to  the  latter.  But 
Mr.  Clay  replied  that  the  affair  had  passed  from  his  control  into 
that  of  the  house;  —  and  the  rogues,  who  hacl  taken  Mr.  Kremer 
into  their  keeping,  were  careful  not  to  allow  him  to  repeat  his 
offer  of  an  apology  subsequently  when  the  house  chose  to  let  the 
matter  drop. 

In  1827-'28,  Mr.  Clay,  in  an  address  to  his  constituents,  gave 
%  full  and  interesting  history  of  this  affair,  together  with  the 
sequel,  at  which  we  shall  glance  in  our  next  chapter,  and  in  which 
General  Jackson  figured  conspicuously. 

On  the  9th  of  February,  1825,  in  the  presence  of  both  houses 
of  Congress,  Mr.  Tazewell,  from  the  committee  of  tellers,  re« 
ported  the  votes  of  the  different  states  for  president  and  vice- 
president  of  the  United  States.  The  aggregate  was  as  follows : 
John  Quincy  Adams  had  eighty-four  votes ;  William  H.  Craw- 
ford, forty-one  ;  Andrew  Jackson,  ninety-nine  ;  and  Henry  Clay, 
cnirty-seven* — the  latter  having  been  deprived,  by  party  intrigue 

•  Th'^  rnee  of  Mr.  Cl»iy  in  th«  primary  coH^gea  itood :  Obi  \  16 ;  Kmitueky.  14 :  New 
York,  4 ;  liflisouri,  3  It  will  be  seen  that  MUeourl  gave  hrr  piitire  rote  to  Air.  CiNy,  in 
1631  at  which  tiim'  Thomas  II.  Bbntoi*  took  the  lead  in  hl«  piipport,  an  the  candidate  moat 
iiTorni)!  •  to  Intpmnl  IrnproTrmrnts  Ind  the  Protection  of  Ainrr  c  tn  Indnttry. 

Mr.  Crawford,  it  mun  Im*  rf^m'^nibcrpd,  was  the  regular  ncMnini'**  of  the  D  niocratic  Coiw 
gmi«ional  caoca*,  which,  rhontrh  compoaed  of  a  decided  minority  of  the  membera  belouf* 
lag  tu  that  (wrty,  claiin-'d  th^  support  of  sU  it*  adherents  aa  n  iniirter  of  pn>eed<>nt  and  pri» 
apl«*.  The  "  regular  tick  t"  (  l.»ctoniI)  wna  therefore  In  mo-t  -tutea  for  Crawford  ;  while 
Mr.  K*\Kxn<*  nam**  in  th*^  ea«t  and  General  Jackson's  In  th**  Mmth  and  southwest  were  go»> 
erallj  pitched  upon  by  th^*  contemners  of  caucus  pretensions  tu  form  a  rallying  ciy  i 
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and  chicanery,  of  votes  in  New  York  and  Louisiana — wliich 
would  have  carried  him  into  the  house,  where  he  would  undoubt- 
edly have  been  elected  president  over  all  other  candidates. 

The  president  of  the  senate  rose,  and  declared  that  no  person 
Uad  received  a  majority  of  the  votes  given  for  president  of  the 
United  States ; — that  Andrew  Jackson,  John  Q:  Adams,  and 
William  H.  Crawford,  were  the  three  persons  who  had  received 
the  highest  number  of  votes,  and  that  the  remaining  duties  in  the 
choice  of  a  president  now  devolved  on  the  house  of  representa- 
tives. He  farther  declared,  that  John  C.  Calhoun,  of  South 
Carolina,  having  received  one  hundred  and  eighty-two  votes,  was 
duly  elected  vice-president  of  the  United  States,  to  serve  for 
four  years  from  the  ensuing  fourth  day  of  March.  The  members 
of  the  senate  then  retired. 

The  constitution  provides,  that  *'  from  the  persons  having  the 
highest  numbers,  not  exceeding  three,  on  the  list  voted  for  as 
president,  the  house  of  representatives  shall  choose  immediately, 
by  ballot,  a  president." 

The  friends  of  General  Jackson  now,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
eagerly  advanced  the  doctrine  that  a  plurality  of  votes  for  any 
one  candidate  should  be  considered  as  decisive  of  the  will  of 
the  people,  and  should  influence  the  members  of  the  house  in 
their  votes.  As  if  a  mere  plurality,  forsooth,  ought  to  swallow 
up  a  majority !  A  more  dangerous  doctrine,  and  one  more  di- 
rectly opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  could  not  well  be 
imagined.  It  can  not  be  called  democratic,  for  it  does  not  admit 
the  prevalence  of  the  will  of  the  majority  in  the  election.  It 
was,  in  fact,  a  dogma  engendered  for  the  occasion  by  the  friends 
of  the  candidate  who  happened  to  come  into  the  house  with  a 
plurality  of  votes. 

Mr.  Clay  was  not  to  be  dragooned  into  the  admission  of  any 
such  principle.  He  resolved  to  be  guided  by  what  was  plainly 
the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  constitution,  and  to  give  his  vote  to 

those  preteiwions.  Mr.  Clay  was  8urcrfl«itil  In  nearly  crery  atate  where  an  electoral  ticket 
waa  run  in  hii?  favor ;  and  in  Now  York  where  the  members  of  the  leci«1aturc  hoatiln  to  the 
caucus  candidate  finally  united  on  a  ticket  composed  of  twentfjive  Adams  and  eleven  Clay 
electors,  a  majority  of  the  latter  were  defeated  through  bad  faith,  whereby  Mr.  Clny  was 
thrown  out  of  the  House,  and  Mr.  Crawford  sent  there  In  his  stead.  But  for  tW *  treacl»ry, 
Mr.  Clay  would  almost  certainly  hare  been  elected,  as  his  popularity  in  the  house  was  ua 
bounded. 
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that  man  of  the  three  now  eligible,  whom  he  beliered  to  be  the 
most  competent  to  preside  oyer  the  destinies  of  the  republic.  By 
a  personal  visit  to  Mr.  Crawford,  he  had  satisfied  himself  that 
that  gentleman  was  too  broke  i  down  in  health  to  discharge  with 
fitting  energy  the  duties  of  ihe  chief  magistracy.  His  option 
lay,  therefore,  between  Messrs.  Adams  and  Jackson. 

We  have  seen  what  were  Mr.  Clay's  views  of  the  character 
of  General  Jackson  so  far  back  as  1819,  when  the  Seminole 
question  was  before  the  house.  Was  it  possible  that  he  should 
regard  those  traits  which,  in  the  soldier,  had  led  to  conduct  at 
war  with  the  constitution,  as  qualifications  in  the  president? 
General  Jackson  was,  furthermore,  understood  to  be  hostile  to 
those  great  systems  of  internal  improvement  and  protection  to 
home  manufactures,  which  Mr.  Clay  had  spent  the  best  part  of 
tiis  public  life  in  establishing.  At  least  the  general's  views  were 
vacillating  and  undecided  on  these  points.  Could  Mr.  Clay  be 
called  upon  to  sacrifice  those  important  interests  on  the  shrine 
of  merely  sectional  partiality — for  the  sake  of  having  a  western 
rather  than  an  eastern  man  to  preside  over  the  Union  ? 

No !  Henry  Clay  was  not  to  be  influenced  by  such  narrow  and 
unworthy  considerations.  He  has  himself  said:  "  Had  I  voted 
for  General  Jackson  in  opposition  to  the  well-known  opinions 
which  I  entertained  of  him,  one-tenth  part  of  the  ingenuity  and 
zeal  which  have  been  employed  to  excite  prejudices  against  me, 
wcftdd  have  held  me  up  to  universal  contempt ;  and,  what  would 
have  been  worse,  I  should  have  felt  that  I  really  deserved  it,** 
According  to  the  testimony  of  his  friend.  General  Call,  General 
Jackson  himself  never  <  .pected  that  he  ivould  receive  the  vote 
of  Mr.  Clay. 

With  Mr.  Adam  .  Mr.  Clay  had  always  been  on  amicable  if 
not  on  intimate  terms.  At  Ghent,  they  had  dififered  on  a  ques- 
tion of  public  policy,  but  they  both  had  too  much  liberality  of 
soul  to  make  their  dissimilarity  of  opinion  a  cause  of  personal 
displeasure  and  variance.  The  speaker  saw  in  Mr.  Adams,  a 
statesman  highly  gifted,  profoundly  learned,  anc^long  and  greatly 
experienced  in  public  affairs  at  home  and  abroad. 

How  could  he  in  conscience  hesitate  when  the  choice  lay  be* 
■ween  two  such  men  ?     He  did  not  hesitate.     He  had  never  het« 
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itaicd.     Long  before  be  left  Kentucky,  according  to  tbe  lestitnooy 

of  the  Hon.  John  J.  Crittenden,  six  of  the  Kentucky  deltigation 

in  Congress,  and  some  hundreds  of  respectable  citizens,  Mr.  Clay 

declared  that  lie  could  not  imagine  the  contingency  in  which  he 

would  vote  for  General  Jackson.     A  still  more  important  witness, 

in  the  person  of  the  great  and  good  Lafaykttk,  came  forward 

to  testify  in  Mr.  Clay's  behalf,  as  the  following  extract  from  his 

letter  to  Mr.  Clay  will  show : — 

••My  remembrance  concur*  with  your  own  on  this  point:  that  in  the  lat- 
ter eiil  of  I)ect*mb<*r,  either  liefore  or  wfler  my  visit  to  AnnH|M»li^  y«»u  Iwing 
•ut  of  the  pre«iilentifil  cniiilidntnre,  nnd  after  having  expn'«e«t>.I  my  nl>ove- 
meutifuied  motives  of  forbearance,  I  by  way  of  contidentiiit  exiM>|>tion,  al- 
lowed  my«elfto  put  a  simple,  unqualified  question,  respecting  your  election- 
eerinix  i^uesss  ami  your  intended  vote.  Your  answer  wna,  thrU  in  your  opin- 
ion, the  artual  state  of  health  of  Mr.  Cravford  had  Ihnited  the  rnnifixt  to  a 
chfive  f>efieeen  Mr.  Ad^iin*  andl  Oenercd  Jackiton ;  thai  a  claim  fumuUd  «« 
militart/  ach'tenementn  did  not  meet  your  preference^  and  that  vou   had  oosi- 

CLUUKI>  TO  VOTE  VOR  Mr.  AdaMS." 

Notwithstanding  the  flagitious  attempt  to  influence  his  vote, 
Mr.  Clay  unhesitatingly  gave  it  for  Mr.  Adams,  and  decided  the 
election  in  his  favor.  He  went  further.  When,  after  he  was 
seated  in  the  presidential  chair,  Mr.  Adams  oflfered  him  the  ^^C* 
retaryship  of  state,  he  had  the  moral  courage  to  accept  it  in  de- 
fiance of  the  storm  of  calumny,  exasperation,  and  malisriiant  oppo- 
sition, which  he  knew  that  act  would  bring  down  upon  him. 

This  was  a  critical  period  in  Mr.  Clay's  public  life  —  a  bold, 
intrepid,  and  magnanimous  movement.  We  know  that  he  now 
thinks  it  was  a  misfikcn  one.  In  his  speech  of  the  9th  of  June, 
1842,  at  Lexington,  he  says  : — 

*•  My  error  in  accepv'""»  the  office  arose  of*t  of  my  underrating  the  ptneer 

Sf  iirtraetion  and  tfie  farce  of  igiwrance^  and  Ming  with  too  sure  a  eonfl- 
enee  in  the  conscious  integrity  nnd  nnrijrhtnuo  of  my  own  motives.  Of 
that  it^uonince,  T  had  a  remarkable  an<i  1auL?hab.  <-xamp1e  on  nn  occnBion 
whieh  I  will  relnte.  1  was  travellini?,  in  1828,  tu  -fifh,  I  believe  it  waa^ 
Spottxylvania  in  Virginia,  on  my  return  to  \Vashingi«>u,  in  coinpauy  with 
■«>me  younjr  friendsw  We  halted  at  night  at  a  tavern,  kept  by  an  ni^ed  iren- 
tloman,  who,  I  quickly  perceived,  from  the  disorder  and  confus'on  which 
reigned,  had  not  the  happiness  to  have  a  wife.  After  a  hurried  and  bod 
■upper,  tlie  old  tjentloman  sat  down  by  me,  and,  without  hearinir  my  name^ 
but  nn'b'rstnndiui^  that  I  was  from  Kentucky,  remarked  that  lu*  h'ld  four 
WK^nA  in  that  stJit^,  and  that  he  was  very  sorry  they  were  divideil  in  pcditie^ 
two  being  for  Adams  and  two  for  Jackson;  he  wished  thev  wer«»  all  for 
Jackson.  Why?  I  asked  him.  Because,  he  said,  that  fellow  Clny,  and 
Adnm^  had  cheated  Jackson  ont  of  the  presidency.  Have  you  ever  seen 
any  evidence,  my  old  friend,  aaid  I,  of  thatf    Ko,  he  replied,  none,  and  li» 
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I  to  see  nonft  Bat,  I  obsenred,  looking  Iiim  cflreotly  nn^  et«4Klily  ill 
|he  fH(*t%  Mipiwise  Mr.  Clay  was  to  come  here  and  nssiire  vou,  tipoii  lii»  li«iU4ii^ 
tliat  it  wiiB  all  A  vilecaluninj,  and  not  a  word  of  trntli  in  it,  would  yon  l>e- 
li«re  himff  No,  replied  the  old  gentleman  pronipllj  and  cn)])htitically.  I 
•aid  til  hinv  in  oonclusion,  will  you  be  good  enough  U*  show  me  to  lied,  and 
bade  liiiii  good  night  Tlie  next  morning,  having  in  tlie  interval  lennit-d  tnj 
BMne,  he  came  to  me  full  of  ajioTogies,  but  I  at  once  put  him  at  his  c:w<9f'  bv 
Miiiring  him  that  I  did  not  fed  io  the  slightest  degree  hurt  or  offendoi  with 
hbiu" 

With  deference,  we  must  express  our  dissent  from  Mr.  Cla]^ 
in  regarding  his  acceptance  of  office  under  Mr.  Adams  as  an 
"  error."  It  may  have  been»  so  far  as  his  personal  interests  loeft 
eoncernf'i,  erroneous,  and  impolitic ;  but,  in  reference  to  his  pub- 
lic duties,  it  was  right ;  it  was  honest ;  it  was  courageous.  Both 
Madison  and  Monroe  had  offered  him  the  highest  offices  in  theif 
gift ;  but  the  country  was  at  those  times  in  such  a  state,  that  be 
thought  he  could  make  himself  more  useful  in  Congress ;  and  ho 
refused  them.  None  but  the  ignorant  and  base-minded  could 
credit  the  monstrous  assertion,  that  he  had  made  the  promise  of 
the  secretaryship  the  condition  of  giving  his  vote  for  Mr.  Adams. 
Mr.  Clay  may  have  been  temporarily  injured  by  the  wretched 
%lander ;  and  it  will  be  seen,  as  we  advance  in  his  biography,  that 
after  i^  had  been  dropped  by  Kremer,  it  was  revived  by  General 
Jackson.  But  we  do  not  believe  that  there  is  at  this  time  a  sin- 
gle person  of  moderate  intelligence  in  the  country,  who  attachea 
the  least  credit  to  the  story,  thoroughly  exploded  as  it  has  been 
by  the  most  abundant  and  triumphant  testimony. 

It  is,  therefore,  because  we  have  faith  in  the  ultimate  preva^ 
lence  of  truth,  that  we  do  not  think  Mr.  Clay  was  in  erroi,  whea 
he  80  far  defied  his  traducers  as  to  accept  the  very  office  which 
they  had  previously  accused  him  of  bargaining  for.  The  clouda 
which  for  the  moment  hide  Truth  from  our  sight  only  make  her 
ahine  the  brighter  when  they  are  dissipated.  In  the  words  of 
Spenser : — 

*'  It  often  falls  in  eonrse  of  common  life, 
That  right  long  time  is  overborne  of  wrong; 
Thro*  avarice,  or  power,  or  guile,  or  strife : 
But  Justtee,  thongh  her  doom  she  do  prolong 
Yet  at  the  last  she  will  her  own  cause  right" 

Mr.  .Clay  may  still  abide,  "  with  a  sure  confidence,  in  the  con* 
as  integrity  and  vprightneas  of  his  own  motives."    Slaador 
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has  done  her  worst.  Never  before,  in  the  history  of  our  gov- 
eminent,  was  a  public  man  so  bitterly  assailed  by  every  weapon 
and  engine  that  unprincipled  detraction  snd  malignant  party  hos- 
tility could  invent.  For  years,  the  opposition,  in  the  face  of  the 
most  decided  and  complete  refutations  of  the  calumny — and  not- 
withstanding the  original  inventors  had  themselves  confessed  its 
falsity — continued  to  thrust  it  before  the  public,  until  at  length, 
they  could  find  none  so  mean  and  ignorant  as  to  credit  it.  The 
natural  reaction  has  taken  place ;  and  every  honest  heart  now 
visits  with  irdignation  any  attempt  to  resuscitate  the  crushed  and 
obscene  lie.  Mr.  Clay's  reputation  has  come  forth  whiter  and 
purer  from  the  ordeal.  The  "most  fine  gold"  is  all  the  more 
bright  because  of  those  who  would  have  dimmed  its  lustre.  The 
stream  of  time  is  fast  bearing  down  to  oblivion  the  frail  and  un 
founded  falsehoods  of  his  enemies  ;  but  the  pillars  of  his  renown 
based  as  they  are  upon  inestimable  public  services,  remain  un- 
shaken and  unimpaired. 

Mr.  Clay  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  new  post  in  N^ch, 
1825.  In  him  the  house  of  representatives  lost  the  ablest  and 
most  efficient  speaker  that  had  ever  graced  the  chair.  The  best 
proof  of  his  popularity  may  be  found  in  the  eloquent  fact,  that 
from  the  time  of  his  first  entry  into  the  house  in  1811  to  1825, 
with  the  exception  of  two  years  when  he  was  voluntarily  absent, 
he  was  chosen  to  preside  over  their  deliberations  almost  without 
opposition.  The  period  of  his  speakership  will  always  be  re- 
garded as  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  our  federal  legislature. 
Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  characteristic  of  his  presidency 
over  the  house,  was  his  perfect — his  unimpeachable  impartiality. 
Both  foes  and  friends  bore  testimony  to  this  trait  without  a  dis- 
senting voice.  Strong  as  were  his  party  feelings,  they  never 
could  induce  him,  even  in  the  very  tempest  and  whirlwind  of  de- 
bate, to  treat  an  opponent  with  unfairness  or  undue  neglect.  His 
decisions  were  always  prompt,  yet  never  so  hasty  as  to  be  re- 
versed by  the  house.  Notwithstanding  the  many  momentous  and 
agitating  questions  which  were  discussed  while  he  occupied  the 
chair,  he  was  never  known  to  lose  his  self-possession,  or  to  fail 
in  preserving  the  dignity  of  his  position. 

During  the  long  period  of  his  service  (some  twelve  or  thirteea 
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yean)  in  the  chair,  such  was  the  confidence  reposed  in  his  im- 
partiality and  the  rectitude  of  his  judgment,  that  appeals  were 
rarely  taken  from  his  decision — during  the  last  years  of  his  in- 
cumbency, scarcely  one. 

It  was  under  Mr.  Clay's  administration  of  the  duties  of  the 
chair,  that  the  present  use  of  the  previous  questions  in  termma- 
ting  debate  was  established.  In  England  it  is  employed  to  put 
by  or  postpone  a  subject  which  it  is  deemed  improper  to  debate  , 
and  then,  when  the  house  of  commons  do  not  choose  to  hear  an 
unacceptable  debater,  he  is  silenced  by  being  shuffled  or  coughed 
down.  Certainly  it  is  more  orderly,  and  less  invidious,  for  the 
house  itself  to  determine  when  a  subject  shall  be  put  to  the  ques- 
tion and  all  debate  upon  it  stopped.  And  every  deliberative  body 
ought  necessarily  to  possess  the  power  of  deciding  when  it  will 
express  its  judgment  or  opinion  upon  any  proposition  before  it, 
and,  consequently,  when  debate  shall  close. 

It  has  been  seen  that  Mr.  Clay's  presiding  in  the  chair  did  not 
prevent  his  taking  an  active  and  leading  part  in  all  the  great 
measures  that  came  before  the  house  in  committee  of  the  whole. 
His  spirits  were  always  buoyant,  and  his  manner  in  debate  gen- 
erally animated,  and  sometimes  vehement.  But  he  never  carried 
from  the  floor  to  the  chair  the  excited  feelings  arising  in  debate. 
There  he  was  still  composed,  dignified,  authoritative,  but  perfectly 
impartial.  His  administration  of  its  duties  commanded  the  undi- 
vided praise  of  all  parties. 

Uniformly  cheerful  when  on  the  floor,  he  sometimes  indulged 
in  repartee.  The  late  General  Alexander  Smyth  of  Virginia,  a 
man  of  ability  and  research,  was  an  excessively  tedious  speaker, 
worrying  the  house  and  prolonging  his  speeches  by  numerous 
quotations.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  when  he  had  been  more 
than  ordinarily  tiresome,  while  hunting  up  an  authority,  he  ob- 
served to  Mr.  Clay,  who  was  sitting  near  him,  *'  You,  sir,  speak 
for  the  present  generation ;  but  I  speak  for  posterity." — *  Yes," 
said  Mr.  Clay,  *'  and  you  seem  resolved  to  speak  until  the  arrival 
of  your  audience  !** 

The  late  Governor  Lincoln  of  Maine  was  a  gentleman  of  fine 
feelings,  eloquent,  but  declamatory.  On  one  occasion,  when  ad« 
dressing  the  house  of  representatives,  of  which  he  was  a  member 
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•B  the  revolutionary  pension  bill,  in  answer  to  an  argument  thai 
tl  would  be  a  serious  charge  upon  the  treasury  of  lung  coniinu* 
ance,  as  many  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  would  live  a  great  while, 
he  burst  out  into  the  patriotic  exclamation,  *'  Soldiers  of  the  rev- 
(dution,  live  for  ever !"  *  Mr.  Clay  followed  him,  inculcating  mod- 
eration, and  concluded  by  turning  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  with  an  arch 
smile,  and  observing,  "  I  hope  my  worthy  friend  will  not  insist 
upon  the  very  great  duration  of  these  pensions,  which  he  has 
suggested.  Will  he  not  consent,  by  way  of  a  compromise,  to  a 
term  of  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  years  instead  of  eternity  ?* 


IX. 

THB  •  bargain'  calumny — MR.  CLAY  AS  SECRETARY  OF  STAT*. 

Mr.  Clay  has  himself  given  to  the  public  a  history  of  his  in- 
tercourse with  General  Jackson.  It  may  be  found  in  his  speecL 
of  1838,  in  the  senate,  on  the  sub-treasury  scheme. 

*'My  ncqnnintance,**  be  snys,  "with  Uiat  extrnordinnry  mnn  commenced 
in  thia  city,  in  tlie  full  of  1815  or  1 816.  It  was  slioit,  but  bigiily  respectful 
and  niiituully  cordial.  I  beheld  in  him  tlie  gallniit  and  Auccefl«nl  giMier4 
who,  by  the  glorious  victory  of  New  Orleans,  bad  honorably  closed  tlie  aeo- 
oftd  WHf  of  onr  independence,  and  I  paid  bini  tbe  hi>niii<re  due  for  thai 
eminent  service.  A  tew  years  after,  it  became  my  painful  duty  to  nuimad'^ 
vcrtk  in  the  house  of  representativeSi  witli  the  indtf|>endence  which  belongi 
to  tlie  representative  character,  upon  some  of  his  proceedings  in  the  eomluot 
of  Uie  Seniinolo  war,  which  I  thought  illegal,  and  contrary  to  tbe  constita- 
tion  and  the  law  of  nations.  A  non-intercourse  between  us  ensued,  whidk 
oontinued  until  the  fall  of  1824,  when,  he  being  a  uieniber  of  the  senate,  «a 
aceomin<Nhition  lietween  tis  waa  sought  to  be  bron<;lit  about  by  the  principal 
part  of  the  delegation  from  his  own  state.  For  that  pnr|M>se,  wc  wero  i»> 
▼itod  to  dine  with  tbeni  at  Claxton's  Iwnrding-liotise,  on  Capitol  hill,  wher*' 
my  venerable  friend  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  White)  and  \i\s  colleague  on  tho 
Spanisli  commission,  were  both  present  I  rctjred  early  from  dinner,  and 
was  folI«)\ved  to  tJie  door  by  General  Jackson,  and  the  present  miiiiaterof  tb» 
United  States  at  the  court  of  Madrid  (Mr.  Eaton).  Thev  pressed  me  caineaUT 
to  take  a  seat  witli  them  in  their  carriage.  My  fnithfid  servant  and  fiiena, 
Charley  was  standing  at  the  door  waiting  for  me  with  my  own.  I  yielded- 
to  tlieir  urgent  politeness,  directed  Charles  to  follow  with  my  carriage,  and 
Hiey  sat  mo  down  by  mv  own  door.  We  aft-erwarl  frcijuently  met,  with 
miitnal  ivppect  nnd  cordiality:  dined  several  tinu«  togeiher,  and  reeipro* 
fated  the  hospitality  of  our  respective  quarterf^  This  friendly  iuteiTousaa- 
aoBtiuued  until  the  vlecti^n,  iu  the  house  of  re|ircscutAtive8t  of  a  prciud«nl 
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of  tho'lTAIted  SUtiKS  flame  on  ia  Febmary;  1^25.  I  gave  tlie  vote  wliicli,  in 
the  eontingency  that  happened,  I  told  mj  colleague  (Mr.  Crittenden^  who 
•itB  before  me,  prior  to  my  departure  from  Kentucky,  in  November,  1824» 
and  told  others,  that  I  should  give.  All  intercourse  ceased  between  General 
Jackson  and  myselt  We  have  never  since,  except  once  accidentally,  ex- 
changed salutations,  nor  met^  except  on  occasions  when  we  were  performinir 
the  loat  offices  toward  deceased  roemben  of  Congress^  or  otlier  officers  of 
government  Immediately  after  my  vote,  a  rancorous  war  was  commenced 
against  me,  and  all  the  barking  dogs  let  loose  upon  me.  I  shall  not  trace  it 
during  its  ten  years'  bitter  continuance.  But  1  thank  my  God  that  I  stand 
here^  firm  and  ereot^  unbent^  unbroken,  unsubdued,  unawed,  and  ready  to 
denounce  the  mischievous  measures  of  this  administration,  and  ready  to  de* 
nounee  this^  its  Intimate  o£bpring,  the  most  pernicious  of  all." 

Directly  after  the  adjournment  of  the  19th  Congress,  a  letter, 
dated  March  8,  1825,  appeared  in  the  newspapers,  purporting  to 
relate  a  conversation  of  the  writer  with  General  Jackson,  in 
wiiich  die  latter  said  that  Mr.  Clay's  friends  in  Congress  proposed 
to  his  friends  (Gen.  J.'s)  that  if  they  would  promise  for  him  that 
Mr.  Adams  should  not  be  continued  as  secretary  of  state,  Mr. 
Clay  and  his  friends  would  at  once  elect  General  Jackson  presi- 
dent ;  and  that  he  (General  Jackson)  indignantly  rejected  the  pro- 
position. Mr.  Carter  Beverley,  the  author  of  this  letter,  wrote  to 
General  Jackson,  soon  after  its  appearance,  for  a  confirmation  of 
ita  statements. 

General  Jackson  replied,  in  a  letter  dated  June  d,  1827 — more 
tikan  two  years  after  the  charge  was  first  made,  but  just  in  season 
to  operate  upon  approaching  elections ;  and,  in  his  reply,  directly 
charged  the  friends  of  Mr.  Clay  with  having  proposed  to  him, 
(jBckson)  through  a  distinguished  member  of  Congress,  to  vote  for 
him,  in  case  he  would  declare  that  Mr:  Adams  should  not  be  con- 
tiimed  as  secretary  of  state  ;  and  insinuated  that  this  proposition 
was  made  by  authority  of  Mr.  Clay  ;  and,  to  strengthen  that  in- 
nnnation,  asserted  that  immediately  after  the  rejection  of  the 
proposition,  Mr.  Clay  came  out  openly  for  Mr.  Adams. 

To  this  proposition,  according  to  his  ovm  account,  General 
Jackson  returned  for  answer,  that  before  he  would  reach  the 
presidential  chair  by  such  means  of  bargain  and  corruption,  "  he 
would  see  the  earth  open,  and  swallow  both  Mr.  Clay  and  his 
friends  and  himself  with  them!" — a  reply  which  was,  no  doubt, 
literally  true,  inasmuch  as  "  such  means"  could  never  have  been 
li  to  elevate  the  hero  of  New  Orleans  to  the  presidency. 
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Genera^  Jackson  gave  up  the  name  of  Mr.  Buchanan  of  Penn- 
sylvania, af  "  the  distinguished  member  of  Congress,"  to  whom 
he  had  alluded  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Beverley.  Mr.  Buchanan,  being 
thus  involved  in  the  controversy,  although  a  personal  and  political 
friend  of  General  Jackson,  made  a  statement  which  entirely  ex- 
culpated Mr.  Clay  and  his  friends  from  all  participation  in  the 
alleged  proposition.  He  stated,  that  in  the  month  of  December, 
a  rumor  was  in  circulation  at  Washington,  that  General  Jackson 
intended,  if  elected,  to  keep  Mr.  Adams  in  as  secretary  of  state. 
Believing  that  such  a  belief  would  cool  his  friends  and  inspire 
his  opponents  with  confidence,  and  being  a  supporter  of  General 
Jackson  himself,  he  thought  that  the  general  ought  to  contradict 
the  report.  He  accordingly  called  on  him,  and  made  known  his 
views  ;  to  which  General  Jackson  replied,  that  though  he  thought 
well  of  Mr.  Adams,  he  had  never  said  or  intimated  that  he  would 
or  would  not,  appoint  him  secretary  of  state.  Mr.  Buchanan  then 
asked  permission  to  repeat  this  answer  to  any  person  he  thought 
proper,  which  was  granted,  and  here  the  conversation  ended. 
And  out  of  such  flimsy  materials  had  General  Jackson  constructed 
his  rancorous  charge  against  Mr.  Clay ! 

Mr.  Buchanan  further  stated,  that  he  called  on  General  Jackson 
solely  as  his  friend,  and  upon  his  own  responsibility,  and  not  as 
an  agent  for  Mr.  Clay,  or  any  other  person ;  that  he  had  never 
been  a  friend  of  Mr.  Clay  during  the  presidential  contest ;  and 
that  he  had  not  the  most  distant  idea  that  General  Jackson  believed, 
or  suspected  J  that  he  came  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Clay^  or  of  his  friends^ 
until  the  publication' of  the  .letter,  making  that  accusation. 

Notwithstanding  all  grounds  for  the  charge  were  thus  annihi- 
lated by  the  testimony  of  the  "  distinguished  member  of  Con- 
gress"— himself  a  warm  partisan  of  General  Jackson — the 
asinine  cry  of  bargain  and  corruption  was  still  kept  up  by  the  op- 
ponents of  the  administration  ;  and  the  most  audacious  assertions 
were  substituted  for  proofs. 

At  length,  although  not  the  slightest  shadow  of  anything  re- 
sembling evidence  had  been  produced  in  support  of  the  calumny 
a  body  of  testimony  perfectly  overwhelming  was  produced  against 
it.  A  circular  letter  was  addressed  to  the  western  members  (for 
they  alone  were  accused  of  being  implicated  in  the  alleged  trans 
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tction)  who  voted  for  Mr.  Adams  in  the  election  by  Congre  «s,  in 
1825,  requesting  to  know  whether  there  was  any  foundation  for 
the  charge  in  the  letter  of  General  Jackson. 

They  all  (with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Cook,  \^ho  was  dead), 
utterly  disclaimed  the  knowledge  of  any  proposition  made  by  Mr. 
Clay,  or  his  friends,  to  General  Jackson,  or  to  any  other  person  ; 
and  also  explicitly  disclaimed  any  negotiation  with  respect  to 
their  yotes  on  that  occasion.  On  the  contrary,  the  members  from 
Ohio  stated  that  they  had  determined  upon  voting  for'  Mr.  Adams 
previous  to  their  being  informed  of  Mr.  Clatfs  intention^  and  with- 
out having  ascertained  his  views. 

The  members  from  Kentucky,  who  voted  with  Mr.  Clay,  ex- 
pressed their  ignorance  of  conditions  of  any  sort  having  been 
offered  by  his  friends  to  any  person,  on  compliance  with  which 
their  vote  was  to  depend. 

The  members  from  Louisiana  and  Missouri,  coincided  in  these 
declarations,  and  they  all  professed  their  belief  in  the  falsehood 
of  the  charges  against  Mr.  Clay,  on  account  of  his  conduct  on 
that  occasion. 

In  addition  to  this  testimony,  letters  were  produced  from  well- 
known  individuals,  satisfactorily  establishing  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Clay,  previous  to  his  leaving  his  residence  in  Kentucky  for  Wash- 
ington, in  the  fall  of  1 824,  repeatedly  made  declarations  of  his 
preference  for  Mr.  Adams  over  General  Jackson,  through  the 
months  of  October,  November,  December,  and  January,  following, 
until  he  executed  that  intention  on  the  9th  of  February,  1825,  in 
the  house  of  representatives.  We  have  already  quoted  from 
General  Lafayette's  letter  to  Mr.  Clay,  a  passage  confirming  this 
ample  testimony. 

Such  a  mass  of  evidence  effectually  crushed  the  accusation 
respecting  a  bargain,  and  convinced  the  public,  that  in  voting  for 
Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Clay  and  his  friends  conscientiously  discharged 
their  duty  ;  and  that  they  could  not  have  voted  otherwise  without 
palpable  inconsistency. 

When,  on  the  occasion  of  his  speech  of  June,  1842,  at  Lex- 
ington, Mr.  Clay  alluded  to  this  calumny,  of  which  we  have  given 
a  brief  history,  somebody  cried  out,  that  Mr.  Carter  Beverley,  who 
had  been  made  the  organ  of  announcing  it,  had  recently  bom^ 
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testimony  to  its  being  uufounded.  Mr.  Clay  said  it  was  true  tb^ 
ho  had  voluntarily  borne  such  testimony.  But,  with  great  earnest- 
ness and  emphasis,  Mr.  Clay  said,  "  /  toant  no  testimony ;  here — 
here — here" — (repeatedly  touching  his  heart,  amid  tremendous 
cheers) — "Jier%  is  the  best  of  all  mtnesses  of  my  innocence,^ 

Soon  after  the  close  of  his  administration,  Mr.  Adams,  in  rep^ 
ta  an  address  from  a  committee  of  gentlemen  in  New  Jersey,, 
spoke  in  the  following  terms  of  Mr.  Clay  :  — 

**U{>on  him'pfir.  Clay]  the  foulest  slanders  have  been  showered  Long 
known  and  appreciated,  as  successively  a  member  of  both  houses  of  your 
national  legislature,  as  the  unrivaled  speaker,  and,  at  the  same  time,  most, 
efficient  leader  of  debates  in  one  of  them ;  as  an  able  and  successful  negotia- 
tor for  your  interests  in  war  and  peace  with  foreign  powers  and  as  a  p«fwer- 
ful  candidate  for  the  highest  of  your  trusts — ^the  department  of  state  itself 
was  a  station,  wkich^  by  its  beatomil,  could  confer  neither  profit  nor  honor 
vpon  hiniy  but  upon  which  he  has  shed  unfading  honor,  by  the  manner  in 
which  he  has  discharged  its  duties.  Prejudice  and  passion  have  chained  him 
with  obtaining  that  office  by  bargain  and  corruption.  Before  you^  myftlloio- 
dltfSfM^  in  the  pretence  of  our  country  and  Heaven^  I  pronounce  that  cftarge 
totally  unfounded.  This  tribute  of  justice  is  due  from  me  to  him,  and  I  seizs, 
with  pleasure,  the  opportunity  afforded  me  by  your  letter,  of  diecharging  the 
obligation. 

**  As  to  my  motives  for  tendering  to  him  the  department  of  state  whea  I 
did,  let  that  man  who  questions  them  come  forward.  Let  him  look  around 
among  statesmen  and  legislators  of  Uiis  nation  and  of  that  day.  Let  him 
then  select  and  name  the  man  whom,  by  his  pre-eminent  taJent^  by  his 
splendid  scrvicesi  by  his  ardent  patriotism,  by  his  all-embracing  public  spirit 
by  his  fervid  eloquence  in  behalf  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  mankind,  by 
hia.long  experience  in  the  affairs  of  the  Union,  foreign  and  domestic,  a  pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  intent  only  upon  the  honor  and  welfare  of  his 
country,  ought  to  have  preferred  to  Iibnbt  Clat.  Let  him  name  that  nuuv 
and  then  judge  you,  my  fellow-citizens^  of  my  motive&" 

During  his  visit  to  the  West,  in  the  fall  of  1843,  Mr.  Adams 
confirmed  this  denial  in  the  strongest  terms,  which  it  is  possible 
for  die  human  tongue  to  employ. 

"I  thank  you.  sir,"  said  he,  in  his  speech  at  Maysville,  Ky.,  "for  the  op- 
portunity yon  have  given  me  of  speaking  of  the  great  statesman  who  was. 
aaiooiateii  with  me  in  the  administration  of  the  general  government^  at  my 
earnest. solicitation — who  belongs  not  to  Kentucky  alone,  but  to  the  whole 
Union;  and  is  not  only  an  honor  to  this  state  and  this  nation,  but  to  man^ 
kind.  The  charges  to  which  yon  refer,  I  have,  after  my  term  of  service  had 
expired — and  it  was  proper  for  me  to  speak — denied  before  the  whole 
country ;  and  I  here  reiterate  and  reaffirm.  inaX  denial ;  and  as  I  expect  sliortlf 
to  api>ear  before  my  God,  to  answer  for  the  conduct  of  my  whole  life,  ehouUl 
thorn  chargee  haute  found  their  way  to  the  Throne  of  Eternal  Juitice,  I  WXL*, 

V  TBI-  SSJBBSNGK  OF  OlUflVOnENGi;  PBOXOUNOB  1HEM  FAIAK," 
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In  his  tddress  at  Covington,  Ky.,  Mr.  Adams  said,  in  allusion 
Iti  -the  hospitalities  which  he  had  met  with : — 

"  Not  only  hare  I  received  in vitAtions  from  public  bodies  and  citieev  hot 
iko  from  individnala,  among  the  first  of  whom  was  that  grea.  man,  your 
own  citizen,  who,  during  a  very  Inige  portion  of  my  public  lira,  and  in  vari<iaB 
public  capacities,  and,  in  several  instances,  in  matters  relating  to' your  inter- 
ests, has  l)een  ray  associate  and  friend,  and  the  recollection  of  wtiora  brings 
ne  to  the  aeknowledgmentt  before  this  whole  assembly,  that  in  all  the  various 
capacities  in  which  I  have  known  him  to  act^  whetlier  as  associate,  -as 
assistant^  or  acting.independently  of  me,  in  his  own  individual  character  and 
capacity,  I  have  ever  found  him  not  only  one  of  the  ablest  men  with  whom 
I  have  ever  co-operated,  but  also  one  of  the  most  amiable  and  worthy.**  * 

We  have  but  imperfectly  sketched  the  history  of  the  flagitious 
measures  which  were  adopted  to  blast  the  political  reputation  of 
Mr.  Clay,  and  break  down  the  administration,  of  which  he  was 
ihe  main  ornament  and  support.  To  the  future  historian,  we 
leave  the  task  of  commenting,  in  adequate  terms  of  reprobation, 
upon  the  conduct  of  those  unprincipled  men  who  originated  the 
slander,  and  continued  to  circulate  it  long  after  it  had  been  proved 
to  be  utterly  ungrounded.  That  it  answered  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  intended  ;  that  it  was  the  most  efficient  instrument 
employed  to  trammel  and  defeat  Mr.  Adams's  administration,  there 
can  now  be  little  doubt.  The  recklessness  and  audacity  with 
which  it  was  persisted  in  unfil  it  had  served  its  end — the  con- 
duct of  Mr.  Kremer,  as  he  vacillated  between  his  good  impulses 
and  the  party  ties  by  which  he  was  fettered  —  and  subsequent 
developments,  still  fresh  in  the  remembrance  of  many  of  our 
^readers,  showed  that  the  promulgation  of  the  calumny  was  the 
result  of  a  regidarly-planncd  conspiracy. 

*  Mr.  Adnnw,  of  whom  it  cou4d  be  said,  "  ago  can  not  mar,  nor  outom  stalA  Ms  tnflnils 
Turiety."  always  rrtained  his  rxaltM  c«tlmntc  of  Mr.  Clay's  patriotism  and  statRsmanship^ 
•nd  woa  hiA  ardent  sapporter  for  the  presidency  in  1644.  A  Washiagtoa  oorrespoodent  df 
that  yew  wrote : — 

••1  hive  frequently  oltfCTTod  Indies' albums  circulating  throHi^  the  house  and  senate 
efanmli^r,  with  the  vipw  of  collecting  the  autograph*  of  the  ra»»mhera.    One,  this  morning 

be1on<.r'  "-c  fo  a  young  lady  of ."  attmeti'd  conpiderRble  attention.    Upon  examinntion, 

f  lo«n<i  ij  rontamnl  a  pajre  *of  well-written  poetry,  ilated  t3d  Jnly.  1842.  in  the  tremulous 
liand-wriring  i*f  flohn  Q.  Ad«m«.  Thi-*  pi««ce  ww  deftcriptire  of  lh»»  wild  chiios  st  present 
€prrtu[  oT*:r  our  politicHi  affair*,  and  imHc*ipat<»d  coming  cTcnts  which  would  bring  orderoot 
m  disorder.    The  closing  verse  was  follows : — 

*3ay.  for  whose  brow  thi*  tnurH  crown  f 
For  whom  Thi"*  w»^b  of  liff»  {»» iipinningt 
Turn  this  thy  Albujn.  np«ide  down. 
And  take  the  end  for  the  beginning.* 

*■  Vie  meaning  of  this  was  somewhat  my-tical  hut  by  tuming  to  the  hack  of  die  book,  oni 
IsniUng  it,  on  Jts  lost  page  a  iiioce  was  found  with  the  signature  cif  11  Ci^v  T 
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We  refer  those  who  would  satisfy  tliemselves  of  this  fact,  as 
well  as  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  proofs  hy  which  this  "  measure- 
loss  lie"  was  overwhelmed,  to  the  proceedings  in  the  house  of 
representatives,  instituted  at  Mr.  Clay's  instance,  in  February, 
1825 — to  the  subsequent  letter  of  Carter  Beverley,  detailing  a 
conversation  at  General  Jackson's — to  Mr.  Clay's  letter  to  the 
public,  challenging  his  enemy  to  produce  his  testimony — to 
General  Jackson's  surrender  of  the  name  of  Mr.  Buchanan  as 
the  "  distinguished  member  of  Congress"  upon  whose  authority 
the  charge  of  corruption  was  reiterated  against  Mr.  Clay — to 
Mr.  Buchanan's  complete  and  decided  disclaimer  of  any  intention, 
on  his  part,  of  ever  giving  countenance  to  the  charge — to  Mr. 
Clay's  pamphlets,  published  in  1827-8,  embodying  a  mass  of 
testimony  disproving  the  charge — to  Mr.  Buchanan's  statements 
on  the  floor  of  the  house  of  representatives  and  the  senate,  avow- 
ing his  disbelief  of  the  charge — and  finally  to  Carter  Beverley's 
letter,  published  in  1841,  repudiating  the  calumny  as  destitute  of 
the  slightest  foundation  in  truth,  and  making  such  atonement  as 
he  could  for  having  given  currency  to  it  in  his  letter  of  1825.* 

We  might  refer  farther  to  Thomas  H.  Benton's  declaration, 
who,  in  a  letter  dated  December  7,  1827,  proves  not  only  that 
Mr.  Clay's  bitterest  opponents  considered  him  innocent  of  the 
charge,  but  that  before  Congress  had  convened — before  the  pres- 
idential election  took  place  in  that  body — Mr.  Clay  had  disclosed 
his  intention  to  vote  for  Mr.  Adams,  not  only  to  Mr.  B.,  but  to 
others.  —  See  National  Intelligencer,  April  25,  1844. 

Rarely  has  an  administration  been  subjected  to  an  opposition 
so  unrelenting,  so  vindictive,  and  so  determined  as  that  which 
assailed  the  presidency  of  John  Quincy  Adams.  The  motives 
of  that  opposition  appear  to  have  been  purely  selfish  and  mer- 
cenary; for  the  policy  of  Mr.  Adams  resembled  that  of  his  pred- 
ecessor, whose  secretary  of  state  he  had  been,  and  it  was  little 
calculated  to  call  down  a  virulent  hostility.  In  his  views  of  the 
powers  of  the  general  government,  he  was  more  liberal  than  Mr. 
Monroe.     He  was  friendly  to  the  American  system  of  internal 

*  All  these  documents  may  be  found  in  Niles*  Register.  We  regret  that  our  limiti  wil 
not  permit  us  to  expose,  in  its  full  dpformity,  the  whole  of  this  Defarioas  plot  against  Mr. 
Clay.  That  man  must  presume  greatly  upon  the  ignorance  of  the  pttbUe»  howerar,  wIm 
would,  at  this  day,  renture  to  revire  the  extinct  lie. 
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improvement  and  protection,  which  had  been  so  ably  vindicated 
hy  Mr.  Clay ;  and  all  his  measures  were  conceived  in  a  truly 
generous,  republican,  and  patriotic  spirit. 

A  great  clamor  was  most  unjustly  raised  about  the  expenses  of 
his  administration.  At  this  day,  the  iniquity  of  this  charge  is  sc 
apparent,  as  to  render  it  unworthy  a  serious  confutation.  It  be- 
comes indeed  laughable  when  placed  side  by  side  with  the  list 
of  presidential  expenditures  under  Mr.  Van  Buren.  In  the  dis- 
tribution of  his  official  patronage,  Mr.  Adams  appears  to  have 
been  actuated  by  the  purest  and  most  honorable  motives.  Not  a 
single  removal  from  office,  on  political  grounds,  was  made  by  his 
authority ;  and  in  no  one  instance  does  he  seem  to  have  been 
impelled  by  considerations  of  self-interest,  or  with  a  view  to  ulti 
mate  personal  advantage. 

The  circumstances  under  which  he  came  into  office,  however, 
were  a  continual  source  of  uneasiness  to  the  friends  of  Jackson 
and  Crawford  ;  and  his  administration,  able  and  honorable  to  the 
country  as  it  was,  was  constantly  assailed,  ^hn  Randolph,  who 
had  now  a  seat  in  the  senate,  was  especially  bitter  and  personal 
in  his  denunciations.  The  eccentricities  of  that  extraordinary 
man,  induced  many  persons  to  believe  that  he  was  partially  de- 
ranged in  his  intellect.  His  long,  desultory,  and  immethodical 
harangues  were  a  serious  impediment  to  legislative  business ; 
while  his  eldsh  taunts  and  reckless  assaults  upon  individuals 
were  so  frequent,  that  he  seemed  at  length  to  have  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  he  enjoyed  superior  immunities  in  debate — that 
he  was,  in  fact,  "  a  chartered  libertine."  In  one  of  the  numerous 
discussions  upon  the  Panama  question,  he  took  occasion  to  ani 
madvert  in  the  most  offensive  manner  upon  the  conduct  of  Mr. 
Clay,  and  denounced  the  harmony  existing  between  the  secretarj' 
of  state  and  the  president,  as  a  '*  coalition  of  Blifil  and  black 
George  ;"  a  combination  of  "  the  puritan  with  the  black-leg." 

When  called  upon  by  Mr.  Clay  to  explam  or  retract  these  ex- 
pressions, he  refused.  A  hostile  meeting  consequently  ensued 
between  them,  on  the  8th  of  April,  1826.  After  two  ineffectual 
fires,  it  resulted  in  the  reconciliation  of  the  parties — John  Ran- 
dolph having  given  additional  evidence,  by  his  conduct  and  ap* 
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pearance  on  the  occasion,  that  his  eccentricity,  if  it  did  nctt 
border  on  insanity,  was  separated  from  it  by  a  very  Blighl 
partition. 

The  last  interview  between  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Randolph,  was 
on  the  second  or  third  of  March,  1833,  a  few  weeks  before  Mr. 
R.'s  death,  when  he  was  on  his  way  to  Philadelphia,  where  he 
died.  He  came  to  the  senate-chamber,  unable  to  stand  or  walk 
without  assistance.  The  senate  was  in  session  by  candle-light, 
and  Mr.  Clay  had  risen  to  make  some  observations  on  the  compro- 
mise act.  ^*  Help  me  up,"  said  Mr.  Randolph,  sitting  in  a  chair, 
and  addressing  his  half-brother,  Mr.  B.  Tucker ;  *'  /  have  come 
here  to  hear  that  voice."  As  soon  as  Mr.  Clay  had  concluded  his 
remarks,  he  went  to  Mr.  Randolph,  and  they  cordially  shook 
hands  and  exchanged  salutations. 

The  health  of  Mr.  Clay,  during  the  whole  period  of  his  resi- 
dence at  Washington,  as  secretary  of  state,  was  exceedingly 
unfavorable — so  much  so,  that  at  one  time  he  had  fully  determined 
to  resign  the  office^  He  was  persuaded,  however,  to  remain ;  and, 
notwithstanding  the  depressing  influence  upon  mental  and  physi- 
cal exertion  of  bodily  infirmity,  he  discharged  the  complicated 
and  laborious  duties  of  the  secretaryship  with  a  fidelity  and  efH- 
ciency  that  have  never  been  surpassed.  In  the  records  of  his 
labors,  in  his  instructions  to  ministers,  and  his  numerous  letters 
upon  subjects  of  foreign  and  domestic  concern,  the  archives  of 
the  state  department  contain  a  lasting  monument  to  his  trans- 
cendent abilities  as  a  statesman,  and  his  indefatigable  industry  as 
a  public  officer. 

One  of  the  ablest  state  papers  in  the  diplomatic  annals  of  the 
United  States,  is  the  letter  of  instructions  of  Mr.  Clay  to  the 
delegation  to  Panama.  The  story  of  this  mission  may  be  briefly 
told.  A  congress  was  proposed  to  be  held  at  Panama  or  Tacu-  . 
baya,  to  be  composed  of  delegates  from  the  republics  of  Mexico, 
Colombia,  and  Central  America,  to  deliberate  on  subjects  of  im- 
portance to  all,  and  in  which  the  welfare  and  interest  of  all  might 
be  involved.  The  threatening  aspect  of  the  holy  alliance  toward 
the  free  governments  of  the  new  world,  had  induced  the  late 
president  Monroe  to  declare  that  the  United  States  would  not 
view  with  indifference  any  interference  on  their  part  in  the  con- 
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leit  between  Spain  and  her  fonner  colonies ;  and  the  governments 
of  the  new  republics  were  naturally  led  to  suppose  that  our  own 
was  friendly  to  the  objects  proposed  in  the  contemplated  congress. 
In  the  spring  of  1 825,  invitations  were  given  the  part  of  Colom- 
bia, Mexico,  and  Central  America,  to  the  United  States,  to  send 
commissioners  to  Panama. 

In  reply  to  this  proposition,  coming  from  the  ministers  of  those 
powers  at  Washingum,  Mr.  Clay  said,  that  before  such  a  congress 
met,  it  appeared  to  him  expedient  to  adjust,  as  preliminary  matters, 
the  precise  objects  to  which  the  attention  of  the  congress  would 
be  directed,  and  the  substance  and  the  form  of  the  powers  of  the 
ministers  representing  the  several  republics.  This  suggestion 
called  forth  answers  which  were  not  considered  as  sufficiently 
precise  ;  but  still,  to  manifest  the  sensibility  of  the  United  States 
to  what  concerned  the  welfare  of  America,  and  to  the  friendly 
feelings  of  the  Spanish- American  states,  the  president  determined 
to  accept  their  invitations  and  to  se'nd  ministers,  with  the  consent 
of  the  senate. 

In  March,  1829,  a  call  having  been  made  in  the  senate  for 
copies  of  the  instructions  given  to  our  ministers  at  Panama,  Mr. 
Adams  transmitted  them,  and  they  were  soon  afterward  pub- 
lished, notwithstanding  a  rancorous  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
opposition,  to  prevent  their  appearance  ;  so  creditable  were  they 
to  the  administration  that  was  going  out  of  power,  and  to  Mr. 
Clay,  their  author  ;  and  so  completely  did  they  refute  the  slanders 
which  had  been  propagated  in  connection  with  the  mission.  Few 
state  papers  in  the  archives  of  the  government  will  compare,  in 
point  of  ability,  with  this  letter  of  instructions  of  Mr.  Clay.  It 
was,  perhaps,  the  most  elaborate  paper  prepared  by  him  while 
in  the  department  of  state.  The  liberal  principles  of  commerce 
and  navigation  which  it  proposed  ;  the  securities  for  neutral  and 
maritime  rights  which  it  sought ;  the  whole  system  of  interna- 
tional and  American  policy  which  it  aimed  to  establish ;  and  the 
preparatory  measures  which  it  recommended  for  uniting  tha  two 
oceans  by  a  canal,  constitute  it  one  of  the  boldest,  most  original, 
comprehensive,  and  statesman-like  documents  on  record. 

Another  masterly  paper  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Clay,  is  his  letter 
of  May,  1825,  to  our  minister  at  St.  Petersburgh,  Mr.  Middleton 
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instructing  him  to  engage  the  Russian  goverament  to  contr  bote 
its  best  exertions  toward  terminating  the  contest  then  existing 
between  Spain  and  her  colonies.  The  appeal  was  not  in  vain. 
Through  Mr.  Clay's  exertions,  the  policy  of  recognising  the  in- 
lependence  of  Greece,  and  sending  a  minister  to  that  country 
was  also  at  length  acquiesced  in  ;  and  the  effect  of  that  recog- 
nition— the  first  she  had  experienced — in  rousing  the  spirit  of 
the  struggling  nation,  is  a  matter  of  history. 

The  number  of  treaties  negotiated  by  Mr.  Clay  at  the  seat  of 
the  general  government,  is  greater  than  that  of  all  which  had  ever 
been  previously  concluded  there  from  the  first  adoption  of  the 
constitution.  His  diplomatic  experience — his  attractive  man- 
ners— his  facile  and  unceremonious  mode  of  transacting  business, 
rendered  him  a  favorite  with  the  foreign  ministers  at  Washington, 
and  enabled  him  to  procure  from  them  terms  the  most  advantage- 
ous to  the  country.  During  his  incumbency  as  secretary,  he 
concluded  and  signed  treaties  with  Colombia,  Central  America, 
Denmark,  Prussia,  and  the  Hanseatic  republic  ;  and  effected  a 
negotiation  with  Russia  for  the  settlement  of  the  claims  of  Amer- 
ican citizens.  He  also  concluded  a  treaty  with  Austria,  but  did 
not  remain  in  office  to  see  it  signed. 

His  letters  to  Mr.  Gallatin,  our  minister  at  London,  in  relation 
to  the  trade  between  the  United  States  and  the  British  colonies, 
are  documents  of  extraordinary  interest  and  value,  which  ably 
advocate  a  durable  and  obligatory  arrangement  by  treaty,  in  pref- 
erence 10  other  modes  of  settlement.  His  letters  to  the  same 
functionary,  on  the  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  to  oiur 
charge  at  London,  relative  to  the  northeastern  boundar}%  exhibit 
much  research,  and  a  sagacious,  enlightened,  and  truly  American 
spirit.  Never  was  the  diplomacy  of  the  country  so  efficiently 
and  creditably  conducted,  as  when  under  the  charge  of  Henry 
Clay. 

It  has  been  justly  said  that  no  policy  could  be  more  thoroughly 
anti- European,  and  more  completely  American,  than  that  of  Mr. 
Adams's  administration.  He  would  exclude  all  farther  European 
colonization  from  the  American  continent;  all  interference  of 
European  monarchs,  especially  those  of  the  miscalled  holy  alli- 
ance, in  American  politics ;  he  would  render  his  own  country 
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essentially  independent  of  European  work-shops,  by  fostering 
American  arts,  manufactures,  and  science,  and  would  strengthen 
her  power,  by  rendering  her  force  more  available  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  internal  improvements.  To  these  objects  his 
efforts  were  directed. 

Mr.  Clay  had  long  been  the  acknowledged  head  of  the  demo- 
cratic party ;  the  most  vigorous,  eloquent,  and  consistent  cham- 
pion of  their  principles  ;  and  we  may  add,  that  such  he  has  ever 
continued.  In  giving  his  vote  for  Mr.  Adams,  he  believed  — 
and  events  justified  his  belief — that  he  would  secure  to  the 
country  an  administration  attached  to  the  same  leading  policy 
that  had  characterized  the  administrations  of  Madison  and  Mon- 
roe, with  this  additional  advantage :  that  it  would  be  decidedly 
friendly  to  those  great  measures  of  protection  and  internal  improve 
ment,  of  which  he  had  been  the  early  and  persevering  advocate* 
But  the  elements  of  opposition,  which  had  remained  inactive 
during  the  eight  years  of  Mr.  Monroe's  presidency,  began  to 
form  and  combine  against  his  successor  almost  before  he  was 
'*  warm  in  his  chair.**  The  character  of  these  elements  was 
somewhat  heterogeneous ;  and  the  partisan  managers  were  long 
puzzled  to  find  some  principles  of  cohesion  in  their  opposition. 
The  policy  of  Mr.  Adams  upon  all  important  questions  coincided 
with  that  of  the  majority,  and  was  sanctioned  by  the  example  of 
his  great  democratic  predecessors.  At  the  commencement  of 
his  term  of  office,  he  had  declared  his  intention  to  follow  that 
example  in  the  general  outlines.  He  made  it  a  rule  to  remove 
no  man  from  office,  except  for  official  misconduct,  and  to  regard 
m  the  selection  of  candidates  for  vacancies,  only  their  moral  and 
intellectual  qualifications.  He  thus  voluntarily  relinquished  the 
support  which  he  might  have  derived  from  executive  patronage, 
and  placed  the  success  of  his  administration  simply  upon  the 
merit  of  its  principles  and  its  measures.  What  possible  ground 
of  opposition,  therefore,  could  be  discovered  or  invented  ?  "  No 
matter :  his-  administration  must  be  put  down ;"  for  an  army  of 
aspirants  and  office-seekers  were  in  the  field.  In  the  words  of 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  General  Jackson's  supporters, 
the  administration  must  be  put  down,  "  though  as  pure  as  the 
angels  at  the  right  hand  of  God.** 
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Such  being  the  tone  of  feeling  among  the  opposition*  it  is  B0l 
a  matter  of  surprise  that  the  weapons  employed  against  Mr. 
Adams  and  his  friends  were  of  a  character  directly  the  opposite 
of  **  angelic.'*  In  the  first  place,  a  gross  and  utterly  unfounded 
charge  of  corruption  was  brought  against  the  president  and  the 
secretary  of  slate.  We  have  seen  how  utterly  expl(»ded,  by  the 
most  positive  and  overwhelming  testimony,  that  miserable  slan- 
der has  been.  Charges  of  extravagance  were  then  made  against 
the  government;  and  a  paltry  bill  for  crockery  antl  furniture  for 
the  White- House  was  magnified  into  an  accusation  ai^ainst  the 
plain,  frugal,  and  unassuming  Mr.  Adams  of  an  intention  to  ape 
the  extravagance  and  splendor  of  European  polentate.s.  The  or- 
dinary and  established  expenditures  of  the  government  were  ex- 
amined with  new  and  nnexampled  rigor,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
ducing the  belief  that  they  originated  with  the  administration; 
and  an  assertion  on  his  part  of  the  president's  constitutional  right 
to  appoint,  in  the  vacation  of  Congress,  diplomatic  agents  to 
transact  the  foreign  business  of  the  country  was  construed  into  a 
new  and  unconstitutional  power. 

It  having  been  disco\^ered  that  the  secretary  of  state  had,  in 
some  ten  or  dozen  cases,  transferred  the  employment  of  publish- 
ing the  laws  from  one  printing  establishment  to  another,  a  great 
clamor  was  raised  about  an  attempt  to  corrupt  the  press.  The 
secretary  was  charged  with  selecting  the  papers  for  political  and 
personal  objects ;  and  a  resolution  was  offered,  in  the  house  of 
representatives,  requiring  him  to  communicate  the  changes  which 
bad  been  made,  and  his  reasons  therefor.  But,  on  its  being  dis- 
covered that  the  house  had  no  jurisdiction  of  the  case,  the  inquiry 
was  dropped.  By  way  of  showing  the  consistency  of  the  opposi- 
tion, at  the  very  timfe  the  detachment  in  the  house  were  arraign- 
ing Mr.  Clay  for  changing  the  publication  of  the  laws  from  one 
newspaper  to  another,  their  brethren  in  the  senate,  under  the 
guidance  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  were  engaged  in  an  attempt  to  de 
prive  the  National  Intelligencer  of  the  printing  of  that  body  ! 

Shortly  before  the  termination  of  the  second  session  of  the 
nineteenth  Congress,  Mr.  Floyd  of  Virginia  announced  to  the 
public  that  the  ^^  combinations^  for  effecting  the  elevation  of  Gen« 
eral  Jackson  were  nearly  complete.     During  the  sessitm,  symp 
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i  of  the  coalition  began  to  appear ;  and  on  several  questtons 
til  organized  opposition  was  made  manifest.  Of  these,  we  need 
only  enumerate  ihe  bankrupt  act,  the  bills  for  the  gradual  im- 
provement of  the  navy,  authorizing  dry  docks  and  a  naval  schoc^, 
die  appropriations  for  surveys  and  internal  improyement,  the  con- 
troversy between  Georgia  and  the  general  government  respecting 
the  Creek  treaty,  the  bills  to  augment  the  duty  on  imported  wool- 
lens, and  closing  the  ports  of  the  United  States  against  British 
vessels  from  the  colonies,  after  a  limited  period. 

With  regard  to  ihe  colonial  bill,  the  conduct  of  the  succeeding 
administration  upon  the  subject  of  the  West  India  trade  may 
make  a  brief  outline  of  facts  not  inappropriate  in  this  place.  Kt 
the  first  session  of  the  nineteenth  Congress,  a  bill  was  introduced 
into  the  senate  to  accept,  so  far  as  practicable,  the  terms  pro- 
pbsed  by  the  British  acts  of  1 825,  regulating  the  intercourse  of 
foreign  powers  with  her  West  India  islands.  Owing  to  the  long^ 
and  interminable  debates  for  political  effect  in  that  body  at  that 
session,  the  bill  was  not  passed,  and  in  the  vacation  the  British 
government  interdicted  the  trade.  The  next  session,  measures 
of  retaliation  were  proposed,  but  no  definite  steps  were  taken 
until  the  close  of  the  session ;  and  by  a  disagreement  between 
the  two  houses,  the  bill  was  lost,  and  the  executive  was  com- 
pelled to  close  our  ports  abruptly  without  any  conditions.  The 
manner  in  which  Mr.  Yan  Buren  afterward,  when  secretary  of 
Slate,  availed  himself  of  this  fact,  to  disparage  the  administration 
of  Mr.  Adams  before  the  British  ministry  and  nation,  is  well 
known :  and  the  mendicant  appeals  which,  in  his  instructions 
to  our  minister  at  the  court  of  St.  James's,  he  directed  to  be 
made  to  the  English  negotiators,  remain  a  stigma  on  the  diplom- 
acy of  the  United  States.  The  West  India  trade  was  a  fair  and 
proper  subject  of  convention  between  the  two  countries,  to  be 
settled  on  the  basis  of  mutual  rights  and  reciprocal  interests. 
The  honor  of  our  country  forbade  any  other  course.  If  England 
would  not  deign  to  treat  on  this  subject,  it  was  not  for  us  to  coax 
her  haughty  ministers  into  concession  by  legislative  enactments 
Such  was  the  elevated  and  patriotic  view  of  the  subject  taken  by 
Mr.  Clay.  Directly  opposite  wer^  the  views  afterward  taken 
md  the  course  adopted  by  Mr.  Van  Buren. 
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As  Mr.  Adams's  administration  drew  to  a  close,  it  began  to 
De  apparent  that  it  was  not  destined  to  a  second  term.  The 
strongest  appeals  were  made  to  the  sectional  feelings  of  the 
western  states  in  behalf  of  the  candidate  of  the  opposition ;  and 
these  appeals  were  but  too  successful.  In  the  various  sections 
f  the  Union,  opposite  reasons  were  urged  with  effect  against  the 
administration.  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  were  operated 
upon  by  an  assertion,  industriously  circulated,  that  General  Jack- 
son was  the  candidate  of  the  democracy  of  the  country,  and  this 
impression  contributed  to  create  a  strong  party  in  the  states  of 
Maine  and  New  Hampshire.  Nothing  could  be  more  untrue  than 
the  assertion.  Many  of  the  leaders  of  the  old  federal  party  were 
the  most  ardent  personal  opponents  of  Mr.  Adams,  and  became  the 
most  effective  enemies  of  his  administration.  These  men  might 
afterward  be  heard  claiming  to  be  the  orthodox  democratic  party, 
and  denouncing  Henry  Clay — the  early  opponent  of  the  alien 
and  sedition  laws — the  friend  and  supporter  of  Jefferson's  ad- 
ministration— the  main  pillar  of  Madison's — and  the  most  active 
originator  and  advocate  of  the  last  war — as  a  federalist  ! 

The  truth  is  that  it  has  fared  with  the  principles  of  federalism 
as  with  its  men.  In  the  time  of  Mr.  Monroe  there  was  a  gen- 
eral blending  of  parties.  A  new  and  distinct  formation,  on 
grounds  at  first  purely  personal,  was  made  during  the  adminis- 
tration of  General  Jackson.  As  soon  as  there  was  a  division  on 
principles ^  the  worst  part  of  the  old  federalists — some  of  the 
most  bitter  and  envenomed — the  black-cockade  gentry,  who  had 
passed  their  younger  years  in  writing  pasquinades  on  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson's breeches,  and  had  been  in  the  habit  of  thanking  Heaven 
that  they  had  "  no  democratic  blood  in  their  veins" —  went  over 
to  General  Jackson,  and  carried  with  them  a  spirit  of  ullraism, 
ay,  and  of  ultra-federalism,  which  was  developed  in  the  protest, 
and  proclamation,  and  many  of  the  leading  measures  of  his  ad- 
ministration. The  more  moderate,  prudent,  and  patriotic,  joined 
with  the  democratic  party,  and  formed  the  great  whig  party  of 
the  country.  The  ultras  of  the  old  party  coalesced,  and  the 
combination  was  naturally  lory* 

*  In  one  of  the  pkirmwhes  between  Mr,  Clay  nnd  Mr.  Calhotin,  durina:  the  mib*trnMrary 
discussion,  Mr.  Clny  took  up,  among  other  topic,  thin  question  of  foderftlipm.  Mr.  Caliunm 
had  nlluded  to  the  frienda  of  Id?  opponent  a«  members  of  the  fedeml  pnrty. 

'*  Sir."  said  Mr.  Clay,  **  I  am  ready  to  go  into  en  examination  with  the  bonorable  a 
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Upon  the  assembling  of  the  twentieth  Congress,  it  was  ascer- 
tained, by  the  election  of  the  speaker,  that  a  majority  of  the 
house  was  opposed  to  the  administration ;  and  this  victory  was 
soon  followed  by  such  an  accession  from  those  who  were  uncom- 
mitted  in  the  senate  as  to  give  a  majority  to  the  same  *  party  in 
that  body.  Thenceforward  the  administration  was  not  allowed, 
of  course,  a  fair  trial ;  and  every  question  was  discussed  with  a 
view  to  political  effect. 

At  lengtli,  in  the  autumn  of  1828,  the  presidential  election 
took  place,  and  resulted  in  the  choice  of  Andrew  Jackson,  by 
one  hundred  and  seventy-eight  votes  in  the  primary  electoral 
colleges,  given  by  sixteen  states,  including  Virginia  and  Georgia, 
which,  in  the  previous  electicfh,  had  cast  their  votes  for  Mr. 
Crawford.  Mr.  Adams  was  supported  by  the  six  New  England 
states;  by  New  Jersey,  which  had  previously  voted  against 
him ;  by  Delaware,  and  sixteen  votes  from  New  York,  and  six 
from  Maryland.  Mr.  Calhoun  obtained  the  same  vote  for  vice- 
president,  that  General  Jackson  did  for  president,  except  seven 
votes  in  Georgia,  which  were  thrown  away  upon  William  Smith 
of  South  Carolina.  Mr.  Rush  received  the  whole  vote  of  the 
administration  party  for  vice-president. 

Thus  ended  the  administration  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  dunng 
which  our  domestic  and  foreign  affairs  were  never  more  ably 
and  prosperously  conducted.  The  foreign  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment had  only  in  view  the  maintenance  of  the  dignity  of  the 
national  character,  the  extension  of  our  commercial  relations,  and 
the  successful  prosecution  of  the  claims  of  American  citizens 
upon  foreign  governments. 

The  domestic  policy  was  no  less  liberal,  active,  and  decided ; 
and  never  was  there  a  more  groundless  political  libel  than  that 
wiiich  impeached  the  integrity  and  economy  of  that  administra- 

ftt  any  time,  and  thon  w*»  phall  sw  if  there  are  not  more  membpw  of  that  fame  old  federal 
party  amonff  thoae  whom  the  senator  ha*  bo  recently  join«l  than  on  our  side  of  the  houae. 
Hu  plain,  truth  it.  that  it  ia  th»  old  federal  partff  »itk  whom  he  u  now  ading.  For  all  the 
former  i^ounds  of  difference  which  distingiiished  that  party,  and  were  the  aubjectii  of  con* 
tention  b^'tweon  thfm  and  the  republican?,  have  ceasea,  from  lapse  of  time  and  chanqe  of 
cirnimstanoeo.  wUh  tht  exception  of  one,  and  that  U  the  mafntenanee  and  increau  ofezeeuthM 
pomv.  This  waa  a  l«ntding  policv  of  the  federal  party.  A  *tn«ni<.  powerful,  and  enorytic 
expTutive  was  its  farorite  tenet.'*  •  ♦  *  «•  j  x^jx  t^ll  the  ijpn  leman,  tkai  he  wiU  find  the 
tnu  old  democratic  partf.  who  were  for  reeieting  the  eneroachmenu  of  power,  and  limiting 
executive  patronage,  on  thie  tide  of  the  eenate,  and  not  with  hie  new  aUiee.  the  Jackeou'Van- 
ik*ffit  Democratic  party,  wAaM  leading  principle  ie  to  etutain  the  executive,  and  deny  all 
powftr  to  the  Itjfifilttture .  and  which  doee  not  hold  a  solitary  principle  in  conanon  with  the  re 
'"    ipartyofvm^ 
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Iioa.  As  the  charge  of  extrs/agance  was  the  argument 
Tehemently  urged  against  Mr.  Adams's  administration,  it  may  be 
we]l  in  this  place  to  glance  at  its  plausibility.  The  aggregate 
expenditures  of  the  several  administrations  from  1789  to  1838, 
exclusive  of  the  public  debt,  and  payments  under  treaty  stipula- 
tions, including  tiie  expenses  and  arrearages  of  the  last  war  with 
Great  Britain,  were : — 

Washington's  administration,  8  yean^ $15,8^,698  66 

John  Adams's  "  4  "      21,848,866  1 9 

Jefferson's  "  8  "      41,100,788  88 

Madison's  "  8  "      144.684.944  86 

Monroe's  "  8  "      99,868,609  64 

J.  Q.  Adams's  "  4  "      49.725,721  26 

Jackson's  "  8  "      144,679,847  72 

Total 1616,698,867  10 

From  this  statement  it  appears  that  the  reforming,  retrenching, 
economical,  democratic  administration  of  General  Jackson,  that 
expressed  such  a  holy  horror  at  Mr.  Adams's  extravagance,  cost 
the  country  as  much  as  the  administration  of  Mr.  Madison,  in- 
cluding the  outlays  of  an  expensive  war  with  Great  Britain. 
Mr.  Van  Buren  retrenched  in  the  same  ratio  with  his  prede- 
cessor. The  first  year  of  his  administration  cost  the  people 
$33,554,341 — about  three  times  the  average  annual  expenditure 
of  Mr,  Adams  !  During  the  remainder  of  his  term,  the  public 
expenses  were  in  a  like  proportion.  What  m'easure  of  condem- 
nation should  be  bestowed  upon  the  political  hypocrites  whose 
promised  reforms  and  retrenchments  resulted  in  such  gross  profli* 
gacy  and  neglect  of  the  public  interests ! 

'  In  March,  1829,  General  Jackson  entered  upon  the  discharge 
of  his  official  duties  as  president.  On  the  1 4th  of  the  same 
month,  Mr.  Clay  left  Washington  for  his  residence  in  Kentucky. 
Before  quitting  that  city,  some  of  the  principal  residents,  as  a 
parting  tribute  of  respect,  gave  him  a  public  dinner.  In  his 
speech  on  the  occasion,  he  briefly  reviewed  the  events  in  which 
he  had  been  an  actor,  during  the  preceding  four  years.  He  al* 
luded  to  the  serious  charge  against  him,  which  had  been  brought 
by  General  Jackson,  who,  afler  summoning  his  friend  and  only 
witness  (Mr.  Buchanan)  to  establish  it.  and  hearing  that  witness 
promptly  and  unequivocally  deny  al  knowledge  whate?er  of  any 
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tnmsaetioB  that  couM  throw  the  slightest  shade  upon  the  charac- 
ter  of  the  accused,  maintained  a  stubborn  and  persevering  silence 
upon  the  subject,  instead  of  magnanimously  acknowledging  his 
error,  and  atoning  for  the  gross  injustice  of  which  he  had  been 
guilty.  "  But,"  said  Mr.  Clay,  "  my  relations  to  that  citizen,  by 
a  recent  event,  are  now  changed.  He  is  the  chief  magistrate  of 
my  country,  invested  with  large  and  extensive  powers,  the  ad- 
ministration of  which  may  conduce  to  its  prosperity,  or  occasion 
its  adversity.  Patriotism  enjoins,  as  a  duty,  that  while  he  is  in 
that  exalted  station,  he  should  be  treated  with  decorum,  and  his 
official  acts  be  judged  in  a  spirit  of  candor.** 

Such  was  the  patriotic  spirit  with  which  Mr.  Clay  regarded 
tike  elevation  of  General  Jackson,  and  in  which  he  was  prepared 
to  judge  of  the  acts  of  the  new  administration. 

The  political  enemies  of  Mr.  Clay  were  not,  however,  content 
with  misrepresenting  his  public  course.  They  lifted,  with  a  rude 
and  ruffianly  hand,  the  veil  from  his  private  affairs,  and  attempted 
to  destroy  his  private  credit,  by  charging  him  with  bankruptcy. 
The  consequence  was  the  publication  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Clay 
to  Robert  Wickliffe,  Esq.,  dated  May  24,  1828,  in  which  the 
fidsehoods  of  his  assailants  were  fully  confuted.  He  admitted 
that  he  had  incurred  a  heavy  responsibility,  about  ten  years  before, 
M  endorser  for  his  friends,  to  which  cause  his  temporary  retire- 
ment from  public  life,  and  the  renewal  of  his  professional  labors, 
were  to  be  attributed.  The  mortgages  upon  his  estate  did  not 
amount  to  ten  thousand  dollars,  and,  before  the  expiration  of  the 
year,  he  hoped  there  would  not  remain  one  fifth  of  that  sum. 

••I  have  hitherto,"  sajB  Mr.  Clay,  in  this  letter,  "met  all  my  engngcmenti 
by  the  simplest  of  proceases:  that  of  livine  within  my  income,  punctually 
paying  interest  when  I  could  not  pay  principal,  and  carefully  preserving  my 
credit  I  am  not  free  absolutely  from  debt  I  am  not  rich.  I  never  coveted 
riehea  But  my  estate  would,  even  now,  be  estimated  at  not  much  Ivsi  than 
one  hundred  thousand  doUara  Whatever  it  may  be  worth,  it  is  a  gratifica- 
tion for  me  to  know  that  it  is  the  produce  of  my  own  honest  labor — no  part 
of  it  being  hereditary,  except  one  slave,  who  would  oblige  me  very  much  if 
He  would  accept  his  freedom.  It  is  sufficient,  after  paving  all  my  debtee  to 
letve  my  family  above  want,  if  I  should  be  separated  from  them.  It  is  a 
matter  also  of  consolation  to  me  to  know,  that  tliis  wanton  exposure  of  my 
private  affairs  can  do  me  no  pecuniary  prejudice.  My  few  creditors  will  not 
allow  their  confidence  in  me  to  be  shaken  by  it  It  has,  indeed,  le<l  to  on% 
incident,  wliich  was  at  the  same  time  a  source  of  pleasure  and  of  pain.  A 
fiWnd  lately  called  on  me,  at  the  instance  of  other  friendS)  and  informed  me 
F*  9 
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that  they  'were  apprehensiye  that  my  private  affairvwere  emh 
that  I  allowed  their  embarrassment  to  prey  upon  mjmind.  He  came,  thei^ 
fore,  with  their  authority,  to  tell  me  that  tfiey  would  contribute  any  sum 
that  I  might  want  to  relieve  me.  The  emotiona  which  such  a  propotitioii 
excited,  can  be  conceived  only  by  honorable  men.  I  felt  most  happy  to  be 
able  to  undeceive  Uiem.  and  to  decline  their  benevolent  proposition. 


X. 

RETURN   TO    KENTUCKY AOATN    UNITED   STATES   SENATOR. 

There  are  few  men  who  can  bear  defeat  more  gracefully,  oi 
with  more  unaffected  good  humor,  than  Mr.  Clay.  Relieved  from 
his  official  toils  as  secretary  of  state,  his  health  rapidly  improved, 
and  his  fine  spirits  expanded  unchecked.  On  his  journey  from  the 
seat  of  government,  previous  to  his  arrival  at  Uniontown  in  Penn- 
sylvania, the  roads  being  extremely  bad,  he  sent  his  private  vehicle 
ahead,  and  took  the  stage-coach.  Finding  it  disagreeable  within, 
however,  he  removed  to  an  outside  seat,  next  the  driver,  and,  in 
that  situation,  entered  Uniontown.  The  good  people  of  the  place 
expressed  a  great  deal  of  surprise  at  seeing  the  ex-secretary  in 
that  lofty  and  yet  humble  position.  "  Gentlemen,"  replied  Mr. 
Clay,  *'  although  I  am  with  the  outs,  yet  I  can  assure  you  that  the 
ins  behind  me  have  much  the  worst  of  it.** 

On  his  way  to  Kentucky,  Mr.  Clay  received  continual  testi- 
monials of  the  attachment  and  esteem  of  the  people.  He  was 
invited  to  innumerable  public  dinners,  but  was  able  to  appear  only 
at  a  few.  At  Frederick  in  Maryland,  he  made  an  admirable 
speech  at  one  of  these  complimentary  festivals,  on  the  18th  of 
March,  1829.  On  the  31  st  of  the  same  month,  he  dined  with  the 
mechanics  at  Wheeling,  whom  he  addressed  principally  in  re- 
lation to  the  American  system — manufactures  and  internal  im- 
provements. He  reached  his  home  at  Ashland,  with  his  family, 
the  6th  of  April,  having  been  met  at  some  distance  from  Lexing- 
ton by  a  large  number  of  friends,  by  whom  he  was  most  affec- 
tionately received. 

On  the  16th  of  May,  a  great  public  dinner  was  given  to  him  at 
Fowler's  garden,  by  his  fellow -townsmen.     Three  thousand  ni 
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down  at  the  table  ;  and  Mr.  Claj  spoke  for  the  space  of  one  hour 
and  thirty-five  minutes ;  the  following  appropriate  toast  having 
been  previously  given :  "  Our  distinguished  guest,  friend,  and 
neighbor,  Henry  Clay — with  increased  proofs  of  his  worth,  we 
delight  to  renew  the  assurance  of  our  confidence  in  his  patriotism, 
talents,  and  incorruptibility — may  health  and  happiness  attend 
him  in  retirement,  and  a  grateful  nation  do  justice  to  his  virtues." 

Mr.  Clay's  speech,  on  this  occasion,  is  one  of  the  choicest 
specimens  of  his  eloquence,  being  pervaded  by  some  of  the  finest 
characteristics  of  his  style,  although  there  is,  of  course,  an 
absence  of  those  impassioned  appeals,  which  would  have  been 
out  of  place.  The  exordium  is  full  of  pathos  and  beauty.  He 
had  been  separated  for  four  years  from  his  friends  and  neighbors. 
After  devoting  the  best  energies  of  his  prime  to  the  service  of  his 
country,  he  had  been  grossly  traduced  and  injured,  and  his  most 
conspicuous  traducer  had  been  elevated  to  the  presidency.  He 
had  returned  home  once  more ;  and  now  saw  before  him,  gathered 
together  to  do  him  honor,  to  renew  their  assurances  of  attachment 
and  confidence,  sires  with  whom,  for  more  than  thirty  years,  he 
had  interchanged  friendly  oflSces — their  sons,  grown  up  during 
his  absence  in  the  public  councils,  accompanying  them  —  and  all 
prompted  by  ardent  attachment,  surrounding  and  saluting  him  as 
if  he  belonged  to  their  own  household. 

After  alluding,  in  the  happiest  manner,  to  some  of  these  cir- 
cumstances. Mr.  Clay  reviewed  briefly  the  course  of  the  past  ad- 
ministration— referred  to  the  clamor  which  had  been  raised 
against  Mr.  Adams  for  proscription — when  the  fact  was,  that  not 
a  solitary  oflicer  of  the  government,  from  Maine  to  Louisiana, 
was  dismissed  on  account  of  his  political  opinions,  during  the 
whole  of  Mr.  Adams's  administration — contrasted  this  course 
with  that  which  President  Jackson  commenced  so  soon  after  his 
installation — and  eloquently  pointed  out  the  evil  consequences  of 
the  introduction  of  a  tenure  of  public  ofllice,  which  depended  upon 
personal  attachment  to  the  chief  magistrate. 

In  concluding  his  remarks,  Mr.  Clay  touchingly  expressed  his 
gratitude  to  his  fellow-citizens  of  Kentucky,  who  had  "  constantly 
poured  upon  mm  a  bold  and  unabated  stream  of  innumerable 
favor*."     The  closing  sentences  of  the  speech  are  in  the  genuine 
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language  ot  the  heart  which  can  not  be  counterfeited,  and  wluck 
none  can  so  eloquently  employ  as  Henry  Clay. 

**Whcii,*'  said  h^  *'I  felt  as  if  I  should  sink  beneath  the  storm  of  abnss 
aad  detraction,  which  was  violently  rowing  around  me»  I  have  found  myself 
upheld  and  sustained  by  your  encouraging  voice  and  your  approving  sniilea 
I  nave,  doubtless^  eommitted  many  faults  and  indiscretions,  over  which  you 
have  thrown  the  broad  mantle  of  your  charity.  But  I  can  say,  and  in  tlis 
presence  of  my  God  and  of  this  assembled  multitude  I  will  say,  that  I  have 
honestly  and  fiiithfully  served  my  country ;  that  I  have  never  wronged  it ; 
and  that,  however  unprepared  I  lament  that  I  am  to  appear  in  the  Divine 
Presence  on  other  account^  I  invoke  the  stern  justice  of  his  judgment  oa 
my  public  conduct^  without  the  smallest  apprehension  of  his  displeasure." 

During  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1829,  Mr.  Clay  viaiied 
several  parts  of  the  state  of  his  adoption,  and  everywhere  he  was 
hailed  as  a  friend  and  public  benefactor.  On  the  17th  of  De« 
comber,  he  addressed  the  Kentucky  Colonization  Society,  at 
Frankfort  in  a  speech,  in  which  he  eloquently  vindicated  the 
policy  and  character  of  that  benevolent  institution.  He  had  been 
an  early  and  constant  advocate  of  the  system  of  colonization.  In 
his  speech  before  the  American  Colonization  Society,  delivered 
the  20th  of  January,  1827,  in  the  hall  of  the  house  of  represent 
tives  at  Washington,  we  find  the  following  impressive  passage :— • 

**  It  is  now  a  little  upward  of  ten  years,  since  a  religious^  amiable,  and 
benevolent  resident  of  this  ci^  (Mr.  Caldwell)  first  oonoeived  the  idea  of 
pilanting  a  colony,  from  the  United  States^  of  free  people  of  color,  on  th^ 
western  sliores  of  Africa.  He  is  no  more,  and  the  noblest  eulogy  which 
eonld  be  prouoonced  on  him,  would  be  to  inscribe  upon  his  tomb  the  merited 
epitaph — 'Here  lies  the  projector  of  the  Americau  Colonization  SocieW.' 
Among  others,  to  whom  tie  oommuniented  the  project,  was  the  person  who 
now  has  the  honor  of  addressing  you.  My  first  impressions,  like  those  of  all 
who^  have  not  fully  investigated  tlie  subject,  were  against  it  They  yielded 
to  Ids  earnest  persuasions  and  my  own  reflections,  and  I  finally  agreed  with 
hi»  (hat  the  experiment  was  worthy  a  fiur  trial" 

After  presenting,  in  a  clear  and  forcible  light,  the  project  of  tba 
society  for  the  gradual  extinction  of  slavery,  Mr.  Clay  remarked 
m  regard  to  it :  — 

**  All,  or  any  one  of  the  states  which  tolerate  slavery  may  adopt  and  exa* 
eute  't^  by  co-operation  or  separate  exertion.  If  I  could  be  instrumental  in 
eradicating  this  deepest  stain  upon  the  character  of  our  country,  and  removing 
ail  canse  of  reproach  on  account  of  it  by  foreign  nation*— ijf  J  couid  onlif  be 
nutrumenlcU  in  riddiM  of  this^oul  blot  that  revered  atate  thai  gave  me  birU^ 
or  that  not  lew  beloved  »tate  which  kindly  adopted  me  aa  her  eon^  I  wo\dd  nof 
•mhamge  the  proud  8aH$f action  which  I  should  enjoy,  for  the  honor  of  afi  ik$ 
Irinmt^  ever  decreed  to  the  most  successful  conqueror.^ 
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To  the  system  of  colonization,  we  believe,  Mr.  Clay  yet  lool(s 
as  a  means  for  diminishing  the  proportion  of  the  black  population 
to  the  white  in  the  slave  states,  until  emancipation  would  be  com- 
patible with  the  security  and  interests  of  the  latter. 

In  January,  1 830,  Mr.  Clay  made  a  visit  to  one  of  his  married 
daughters  at  New  Orleans.  Although  appealing  there  as  a 
private  citizen,  he  found  it  impossible  to  escape  those  attentions 
which  the  public  gratitude  suggested.  He  was  daily  visited  by 
crowds  of  persons,  including  members  of  the  legislature  and 
judges  of  the  different  courts.  The  ship-masters,  who  were  in 
port,  waited  in  a  body  upon  him  as  the  champion  of  free  trade 
and  A'ailors*  rights.  Declining  an  invitation  to  a  public  dinner, 
he  left  New  Orleans  for  Natchez,  on  his  way  home,  the  9th  of 
March.  As  the  boat  in  which  he  had  embarked,  quitted  the  pier, 
the  scene  was  of  the  most  animated  description.  The  levee  and 
the  tops  of  the  steamboats,  a  great  number  of  which  were  in  port,, 
exhibited  a  crowded  and  almost  unbroken  mass  of  spectators,  col- 
lected to  see  him  and  do  him  honor.  The  shouting  multitude, 
the  elevation  of  flags,  and  the  roar  of  cannons,  which  burst  from 
the  crowd  of  surrounding  vessels,  as  the  boat  moved  off,  pre- 
sented altogether  one  of  the  most  imposing  spectacles  that  could 
be  imagined.  It  was  a  grand  civic  ovation,  as  honorable  to  the 
subject  of  it  as  any  triumph  which  ever  greeted  a  military  con- 
queror.. 

At  Natchez,  persons  from  all  parts  of  Mississippi  wer  ■  waiting 
to  meet  him.  The  press  of  the  crowd  into  the  steamboat  con- 
taining the  illustrious  visiter  was  so  great  as  to  excite  alarm  ;  and 
the  mass  collected  on  the  wharf  was  so  dense,  that  much  time 
and  exertion  were  required  to  make  way  through  it.  Soon  after 
his  arrival,  he  accepted  a  pressing  invitation  to  a  public  dinner. 
A  vast  concourse  assembled  on  the  occasion.  His  speech  i» 
described  as  unusually  felicitous.  He  was  several  times  obliged 
to  stop  speaking  for  some  minutes — while  the  enthusiasm  of  hi> 
hearers  exhausted  itself  in  repealed  rounds  of  applause.  In  the 
course  of  his  remarks,  having  occasion  to  allude  to  the  battle  of 
New  Orleans,  he  paid  a  generous  tribute  to  Gen.  Jackson. 
Henry  Clay  never  was  the  man  to  detract  from  the  ments  of  eviiQ 
his  riost  unrelenting  opponents. 
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On  the  27th  of  March,  Mr.  Clay  reached  Lexingtoii,  haria^ 
declined  numerous  invitations  to  puUic  dinners  on  his  route.  He 
had  stopped  on  his  way,  unpremeditatedly,  at  Donaldsonrille 
the  new  seat  of  govenunent  of  Louisiana,  to  see  the  public  build- 
ings, and  pay  his  respects  to  some  of  his  old  friends  and  ac- 
quaint jinces.  Unexpectedly  entering  the  hall  of  the  house  of 
representatives,  he  was  immediately  recognised,  and  the  whole 
body,  including  the  speaker  and  members  of  all  parties,  simulu- 
neously  rose  to  receive  him. 

In  the  summer  of  1830,  having  business  in  the  circuit  and  dis- 
irict  courts  of  Ohio,  he  visited  Columbus,  where  he  was  cordially 
welcomed  by  the  mechanics,  al  whose  celebration  the  following 
appropriate  toast  was  given : — 

"Our  inestimable  guests  Hetbt  Clat.  An  effioient  laborer  in  rapport  of 
the  industry  of  the  country.  Farmers  and  meefaanica  know  how  to  appre- 
ciate bis  senricea" 

His  entry  into  Cincinnati  was  quite  imposing.  AH  classes 
assembled  to  welcome  his  approach.  He  here  dined  with  the 
fnechanics,  and  his  speech  upon  the  occasion  is  an  eloquent  vin- 
dication of  the  American  system,  and  a  just  rebuke  of  the  odious 
doctrine  of  nullification,  which  was  then  beginning  to  be  preach- 
ed in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia. 

In  the  autumn  of  1831,  Mr.  Clay  was  elected  to  the  senate  ot 
the  United  States  by  the  legislature  of  Kentucky,  by  the  follow- 
ing vote  :  In  the  senate,  Henry  Clay,  18;  Richard  M.  John- 
son, 19;  Warden  Pope,  1.  In  the  house  of  delegates,  Clay,  55; 
Johnson,  45.  —  .\t  the  first  session  of  the  twenty-second  Con- 
gress, he  presented  his  credentials,  and  took  his  seat  once  more 
in  a  body  where,  twenty-five  years  before,  he  had  made  his  in- 
fluence felt,  and  his  talents  respected. 

Contemporaneous  with  his  reappearance  in  the  senate,  was 
the  meeting  of  the  National  Republican  Convention,  which  as- 
sembled at  Baltimore,  on  the  twelfth  of  December,  1831,  and 
unanimously  nominated  Henry  Clay  to  the  oflSce  of  president 
of  th*i  United  States,  and  John  Sergeant  to  that  of  vice-presi- 
dent. 

Tne  subject  of  the  tariff  began  to  be  vehemently  agitated  in 
Congress  early  in  the  session  of  1831 -*32.     The  discontent  of 
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the  soutli  was  assuming  an  alarming  aspect ;  and  the  system  of 
protection,  which  Mr.  Clay  had  labored  so  long  and  incessantly 
to  establish,  was  threatened  with  material  qualifications,  if  not  a 
complete  overthrow.  In  that  conciliatory  spirit,  which  he  had 
manifested  on  many  critical  occasions,  he  now  approached  this 
exciting  topic.  On  the  ninth  of  January,  1832,  he  introduced  a 
resolution,  providing  that  tbe  existing  duties  upon  articles  im* 
ported  from  foreign  countries,  and  not  coming  into  competition 
with  similar  articles  made  or  produced  within  the  United  States, 
ought  to  be  forthwith  abolished,  except  the  duties  upon  wines  or 
silks,  and  that  they  ought  to  be  reduced ;  and  that  the  committee 
on  finance  be  instructed  to  re{X)rt  a  bill  accordingly.  This  reso- 
lution he  sustained  in  an  admirable  speech  of  about  two  hours' 
duration,  in  which  he  spoke  warmly  in  favor  of  the  maintenance 
of  the  protective  policy  and  that  of  internal  improvement. 

Mr.  Hayne  followed  in  reply ;  and  on  the  second  of  February, 
the  subject  being  still  under  discussion  before  the  senate,  Mr. 
Clay  commenced  his  ever-memorable  speech  in  defence  of  the 
American  system  against  the  British  colonial  system.  It  was  con- 
tinued on  the  next  day,  and  finally  completed  on  the  sixth  of  the 
same  month.  Such  a  chain  of  irrefragable  argument  as  it  pre- 
sents, with  facts  the  most  cogent  and  appropriate,  has  rarely  been 
forged  by  human  ingenuity.  It  will  be  referred  to  by  future 
statesmen  as  their  political  text-book,  when  the  protective  policy 
is  called  in  question. 

After  an  impressive  exordium,  he  alludea  to  the  distress  of  the 
country  after  the  war.  The  period  of  greatest  distress  was  seven 
years  previous  to  the  year  1824  :  the  period  of  greatest  prosper- 
ity the  seven  years  following  that  act.  He  then  gave  a  picture 
of  the  flourishing  condition  of  the  country.  He  maintained  that 
all  the  predictions  of  the  enemies  of  the  tariff,  in  1824,  had 
been  falsified  by  experience — that  all  the  benefits  which  he 
bad  anticipated  had  been  realized.  He  alluded  to  all  the  in- 
terests now  protected — all  mechanic  arts — navigation — agri- 
culture— and  manufactures.  He  argued  that  the  tariff  began 
m  1789,  which  established  the  great  principle  of  protection.  It 
was  the  second  act  of  the  first  Congress — sanctioned  by  the 
Father  of  his  country,  and  most  of  the  eminent  statesmen  of  thai 
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day.  Mr.  Clay  then  traced  the  history  of  the  subject  down  U 
1816;  commented  on  the  tariff  of  that  year,  its  (ibject,  extent^ 
and  policy ;  then  the  tariff  of  1824  ;  the  amendment  of  the  sys- 
tem in  1828 — the  bill  of  which  year  was  framed  on  principles  di- 
rectly adverse  to  the  declared  wishes  of  the  friends  of  the  policy  of 
protection,  although  the  error  then  perpetrated  was  corrected  by 
subsequent  legislation. 

After  a  graphic  description  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  pol- 
icy which  they  were  now  called  upon  to  subvert,  Mr.  Clay  asked 
what  was  the  substitute  proposed  by  those  whose  design  was  the 
immediate  or  gradual  destruction  of  the  American  system  ?  The 
reply  is  as  appropriate  to  the  enemies  of  the  system  now  as  it 
was  ten  years  ago. 

" TVetf  Trade! — ^Pree  Trade!*  The  call  for  free  trade  is  as  unavailing  as 
the  cry  of  a  spoiled  child,  in  his  nurse's  arms,  for  the  moon  or  the  stars  that 
slitter  in  the  firmament  of  heaven.  It  never  has  existed.  It  never  will  ex- 
ist Trade  implies  at  least  two  parties.  To  be  free,  it  should  be  fair,  equal, 
and  reciprocal.  But  if  we  throw  our  ports  wide  open  to  the  admission  of 
foreign  productions,  free  of  all  duty,  what  ports^  of  any  other  foreign  nation^ 
shall  we  find  open  to  the  free  admission  of  our  surplus  produce?  We  may 
break  down  all  barriers  to  free  trade,  on  our  part,  but  they  will  not  be  com- 

Slete  until  foreign  powers  shall  have  removed  tlieirs.  Tliere  would  be  free- 
om  on  one  side,  and  restrictions^  prohibitions,  and  exclusion^  on  the  other. 
Tlie  bolts,  and  the  bars,  and  the  chains  of  all  other  nations  will  remain  un- 
disturbed." ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  **  Gentlemen  deceive  themselvea  It  is  not  free 
trade  that  they  are  recommending  to  our  acceptance.  It  t«,  in  effect,  thM 
Britifih  colonial  itystem  that  ve  are  invited  to  adopt ;  and  if  their  poliey  pre- 
vailf  it  will  lead  substantially/  to  the  reeohnization  of  these  states,  under  the 
commercial  dominion  of  Great  Britain,^ 

In  the  course  of  his  speech,  Mr.  Clay  had  occasion  to  intro- 
duce the  following  remarks  upon  the  Irish  character.  They 
show  his  high  appreciation  of  the  worth  of  an  important  class  of 
our  adopted  fellow-citizens : — 

"  Of  all  foreigners,  none  amalgamate  themselves  so  quickly  with  our  peo- 
ple as  the  natives  of  the  Emerald  Isle.  In  some  of  the  visions  which  have 
passed  through  my  imagination,  I  have  supposed  that  Ireland  was,  origin- 
ally, part  and  parcel  of  this  continent,  and  that,  by  some  extraordinary  con 
vulsion  of  nature,  it  was  torn  from  America,  and,  drifting  across  the  ocean, 
was  placed  in  the  unfortunate  vicinity  of  Great  Britain.  Tlie  same  open- 
heartedness^  the  same  generous  hospitality,  the  same  careless  and  uncalcu- 

*  "  Fa:br  Trade  and  Sftflon'  Rights,**  wm  the  tout  giT«n  by  the  late  Mr.  Gflmer,  the  day 
of  the  fatal  accident  on  board  the  Princeton.  The  substitution  of  a  single  word  iUuminatet 
the  whole  subject     A  "frir  trade"  Is  what  Blr.  Clay  has  always  aimed  to  secure  for  lifa 

OOBBtiy» 
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lating  indifference  about  human  life,  characterize  the  inhabitants  of  both 
eouutries.  Kentucky  has  been  sometimes  called  the  Ireland  of  America. 
And  I  have  no  doubt  that,  if  the  current  of  emigration  were  iever8«»d,  and 
set  from  America  upon  the  shores  of  Europe,  instead  of  bearing  from  Europe 
to  America,  every  American  emigrant  to  Ireland  would  there  find,  ns  eveiy 
Irish  emigrant  here  linds^  a  hearty  welcome  and  a  happy  home  I" 

On  the  13th  of  March,  Mr.  Dickerson,  from  the  committee  on 
manufactures,  reported,  in  conformity  with  Mr.  Clay's  resolution, 
a  bill  for  repealing  the  duties  upon  certain  specified  articles  of 
import.  The  bill  was  opposed  at  the  threshold  because  it  did 
not  embrace  the  whole  subject  of  the  tariff;  because  it  made  no 
reduction  of  duties  upon  protected  articles.  An  animated  debate 
ensued,  and  the  bill  was  laid  upon  the  table.  After  undergoing 
numerous  modifications  in  both  houses,  it  was  finally  passed  by 
Congress  in  July,  1832.  By  this  new  law,  the  principles  for 
which  Mr.  Clay  and  the  rest  of  the  friends  of  domestic  industry 
had  contended,  were  preserved.  The  revenue  was  greatly  re- 
duced, but  the  protective  system  remained  unimpaired.  Of  Mr. 
Clay's  efforts,  in  the  establishment  of  that  system,  no  one  has 
more  impressively  spoken  than  Thomas  Hart  Benton,  senator  in 
Congress  from  Missouri,  who,  in  a  circular  signed  by  him,  and 
first  published  in  the  **  Missouri  Intelligencer,"  October  22,  1824, 
gives  utterance  to  these  just  and  eloquent  sentiments  : — 

"The  principles  which  would  govern  Mr.  Clay's  administration,  if  elected, 
are  well-known  to  the  nation.  They  have  been  displayed  upon  the  floor 
of  Congress  for  the  last  seventeen  years.  They  constitute  a  system  of  Amkbt 
SCAN  Policy,  based  on  the  agriculture  and  manufactures  of  his  own  country 
— upon  interior  as  well  as  foreign  commerce — upon  internal  as  well  as  sea- 
board improvement — upon  the  independence  of  the  new  world,  and  dose 
commercial  alliances  with  Mexico  and  South  America.  It  is  said  that  others 
would  pursue  the  same  svs^m ;  we  answer  that  thjt  founder  of  a  system  is 
the  natural  executor  of  his  own  work ;  that  tbe  most  efficient  protector  of 
American  iron,  lead,  hemp,  wool,  and  coLton  wo'ild  be  the  triumphant  cham- 
pion of  the  new  tariff:  the  safest  friend  to  interior  commerce  would  be  the 
statesman  who  has  proclaimed  the  Mississippi  to  ly^.  the  sea  of  the  west;  the 
most  zealous  promoter  of  internal  improvements  would  b<^  the  president 
who  has  triumphed  over  the  president  who  oppose!  the  constmction  of  na- 
tional roads  and  canals;  the  most  successful  applicant  for  treaties  with 
Mexico  and  South  America  would  be  the  eloquent  advocate  of  their  own  b 
dependence 

^  "THOMAS  HART  BENTCN* 
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XL 

NULLIB  CATION — THE    TARIFF    COMPROHIBK. 

The  amended  tariff  was  received  with  little  favor,  b>  the 
south.  Nullification  grew  daily  bolder  in  its  denunciation  and 
menaces  ;  and  the  Union  seemed  to  be  greatly  in  danger.  On 
the  24th  of  November,  1832,  the  South  Carolina  convention 
passed  their  ordinance,  declaring  the  revenue  laws  of  the  United 
States  null  and  void  ;  and  soon  afterward  the  legislature  of  the 
state  met,  ratified  the  proceedings  of  the  convention,  and  passed 
laws  for  the  organization  of  the  militia  and  the  purchase  of  mu- 
nitions and  ordnance. 

In  the  midst  of  these  troubles,  the  presidential  contest  took 
place,  and  resulted  in  the  reelection  of  General  Jackson  over  the 
opposing  candidates,  Henry  Clay,  John  Floyd  of  Virginia,  and 
William  Wirt. 

On  the  10th  of  December,  1832,  soon  after  the  meeting  of 
Congress,  President  Jackson  issued  his  proclamation,  announcing 
his  determination  to  enforce  the  revenue  laws,  and  exhorting  the 
citizens  of  South  Carolina  to  pause  in  their  disorganizing  career. 
This  remonstrance  produced  little  effect.  It  was  followed,  or. 
the  20th  of  the  same  month,  by  a  counter-proclamation  from 
Governor  Hayne,  warning  the  citizens  of  South  Carolina  against 
the  attempt  of  the  president  to  seduce  them  from  their  allegiance, 
and  exhorting  them,  in  disregard  of  his  threats,  to  be  prepared 
to  sustain  the  state  against  the  arbitrary^measures  of  the  federal 
executive. 

The  protective  system  was  at  this  moment  in  imminent  hazard 
of  being  destroyed,  ijeneral  Jackson's  administration  was  al- 
ways inimical  to  that  policy,  originated  and  principally  supported 
as  it  had  been  by  a  hated  rival.  The  tariff  became  the  great 
question  of  the  session.  It  was  referred  to  the  committee  of 
ways  and  means,  where  it  was  remodelled  ;  and  on  the  27th  of 
December,  a  bill  was  reported,  which  was  unddVstood  to  embody 
the  views  of  the  administration.  It  proposed  a  diminution  of  the 
duties  on  all  the  protected   articles,  to  take  effect  immediately. 
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md  a  Luther  diminution  on  the  2d  of  March,  1834.  The  subject 
was  discussed  from  the  8th  to  the  16th  of  January,  1833,  when 
a  message  was  received  from  the  president,  commfinicating  the 
South  Carolina  ordinance  and  nullifying  laws,  together  with  his 
own  views  as  to  what  should  be  done  under  the  existing  state 
of  affairs.  On  the  twenty-first  of  the  same  month,  the  judiciaiy 
committee  of  the  senate  reported  a  bill  to  enforce  the  collection 
of  the  revenue,  where  any  obstructions  were  offered  to  the  officers 
employed  in  that  duty. 

The  aspect  of  affairs  was  now  alarming  in  the  extreme.  The 
administration  party  in  the  house  had  shown  itself  utterly  inca- 
pable of  devising  a  tariff  likely  to  be  accepted  by  a  majority  of 
that  body.  The  session  was  rapidly  drawing  to  a  close.  South 
Carolina  had  deferred  the  period  of  its  collision  with  the  genera] 
government  in  the  hope  that  some  measure  of  adjustment  would 
be  adopted  by  Congress.  This  hope  seemed  to  be  daily  grow- 
ing fainter.  Should  the  enforcing  bill  not  be  carried  into  effect 
against  the  nullifiers,  the  tariff  was  still  menaced  by  the  federal 
administration,  insidiously  hostile  to  the  protective  system. 

At  this  juncture,  Henry  Clay,  deeply  impressed  with  the  im- 
portance of  the  crisis,  stepped  forward  to  reconcile  conflicting 
interests  and  to  avert  the  dire  consequences  which  would  result 
from  the  further  delay  of  an  adjustment.  On  the  eleventh  of 
February,  he  introduced  his  celebrated  Compromise  Bill,  pro- 
viding for  a  gradual  reduction  of  duties  until  1842,  when  twenty 
per  cent,  at  a  hftme  valuation  should  be  the  rate,  '*  until  otherwise 
regulated  by  law." 

Mr.  Clay  introduced  this  bill  with  some  pertinent  and  impress 
sive  remarks,  in  which  he  deplored  the  distracted  and  portentous 
condition  of  the  country,  and  appealed  strongly  to  the  patriotism 
and  good  sense  of  Congress  to  apply  a  remedy.  The  bill  under- 
went a  long  and  vehement  discussion.  None  could  deny  the 
purity  and  loftiness  of  the  motives  which  had  led  to  its  presenta-* 
tion  ;  but  it  was  vehemently  opposed  by  many.  Mr.  Smith,  of 
Maiyland,  opposed  it,  because  "  it  contained  nothing  but  protec- 
tion from  beginning  to  end."  Mr.  Forsyth  exulted  over  the  ad- 
mission, which  had  been  made  by  Mr.  Clay,  that  '*  the  tariff  was 
ia  danger." — "  It  is,"  said  Mr.  F.,  "  at  its  last  gasp — no  hello- 
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bore  can  cure  it."     The  southern  members  opposed  the  hSU 
mainly  because  it  prorided  for  a  home  valuation. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  debate,  a  personal  difficuhy  arose  be 
tween  Mr.  Poindexter,  of  Mississippi,  and  Mr.  Webster.  Th% 
ibrmcr,  in  the  course  of  his  reply  to  a  very  powerful  attack  from 
Mr.  Webster  upon  the  compromise  bill  of  Mr.  Clay,  made  refer- 
ence to  the  course  of  Mr.  W.,  during  the  war  of  1812.  Mr. 
Webster  declined  all  explanation,  and  Mr.  Poindexter  immedi- 
ately  declared  th-it  he  **  felt  the  most  perfect  contempt  for  the 
senator  from  Massachusetts."  Mr.  Clay  interfered,  with  his 
usual  generosity,  and  in  a  few  remarks,  complimentary  alike  to 
both  senators,  effected  a  mutually  satisfactory  explanation. 

Mr.  Clay  had  conceived  the  idea  of  the  compromise  in  Phila 
delphia  in  December,  1832,  when  he  was  passing  a  few  weeks 
with  his  brother-in-law,  the  late  James  Brown,  Esq.,  who  had 
fixed  his  residence  in  that  city,  after  his  mission  to  France.  The 
re-election  of  General  Jackson  to  the  presidency  had  been  made 
known  the  month  before,  and  Mr.  Clay  had  commenced  his  jour^ 
ney  from  Ashland  to  Washington  not  in  the  best  spirits  but  re- 
solved to  do  his  duty.  Jackson's  power  was  then  at  its  zenith. 
He  had  vetoed  the  charter  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States.  He 
was  triumphantly  re-elected.  His  power  seemed  resistless. 
Nevertheless,  Mr.  Clay  was  resolved  to  fight  on,  and  to  fight  to 
the  last. 

He  believed  the  president  insincere  in  his  profession  of  attach- 
ment to  the  protective  policy;  that,  under  the  delusive  name  of 
a  judicious  tarifi*,  he  concealed  the  most  deadly  and  determined 
hostility  to  the  protection  of  American  industry.  Mr.  Clay  saw 
the  partisans  of  **  free  trade"  supporting  General  Jackson,  with 
the  greatest  zeal ;  and  knew  that  some  of  them  counted  upon  sub 
verting  the  whole  system  through  the  power  and  influence  of  that 
arbitrary  chief  magistrate.  He  saw  many  of  the  members  of 
Congress  from  states  known  to  be  friendly  to  the  preservation 
of  that  policy,  yet  willing  to  go  secretly,  if  not  openly,  as  far  as 
they  dared  go  in  asserting  the  overthrow  of  that  policy 

In  the  meantime,  nullification  had  assumed  a  threatening  as- 
pect. The  supporters  of  that  heresy  had  gone  so  far  that,  if  no 
change  in  the  tarifi*  took  place,  they  must  fight  or  be  for  ever  di»* 
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gnced.  Mr.  Clay  thought  that  if  a  civil  war  were  once  begfun 
it  might  extend  itself  to  all  the  southern  states,  which,  although 
they  did  not  approve  of  nullification,  would  probably  not  be  wil- 
ling to  stand  by  and  see  South  Carolina  crushed  for  extreme  zeal 
m  &  cause,  which  was  common  to  them  all. 

Such  were  the  circumstances,  under  which,  during  the  leisure 
Mr.  Clay  enjoyed  with  his  friend,  Mr.  Brown,  in  PhiladelphiA| 
he  directed  his  mind  to  the  consideration  of  some  healing  scheme 
for  the  existing  public  troubles. 

The  terms  of  the  compromise  act  substantially  as  it  passed, 
were  the  result  of  Mr.  Clay*s  reflections  at  that  time.  He  com* 
manicated  them  to  his  friend,  the  lamented  Senator  Johnston, 
from  Lousiana,  who  concurred  with  him  heartily.  A  committee 
of  manufactures,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Bovie,  Dupont,  Richards, 
and  others,  waited  on  Mr.  Clay  in  Philadelphia,  to  consult  with 
him  on  the  impending  dangers  to  the  protective  policy.  To  them 
he  broached  his  scheme,  and  they  approved  it.  He  mentioned 
it  to  Mr.  Webster  in  Philadelphia,  but  that  distinguished  senator 
did  not  agree  with  him.  On  reaching  Washington,  Mr.  Clay 
communicated  it  to  many  practical  manufacturers,  to  Hezekiah 
Niles,  Mr  Simmons  of  the  senate,  from  Rhode  Island,  and  others. 

They  a^eed  with  him,  and  every  practical  manufacturer  of 
thai  day  with  whom  he  conversed  (except  Mr.  Ellicott,  of  Mary- 
land), assented  to  the  project.  Most  of  their  friends  in  Congress, 
ea^cially  in  the  senate,  followed  their  example.  The  chief  op- 
position, it  was  thought,  was  to  be  traced  to  Mr.  Webster  and 
gentlemen  who  had  a  great  deference  for  the  opinion  of  the  Mn»- 
snehusetts  senator. 

Mr.  Clay's  own  convictions  being  thus  strengthened  by  the 
opinions  of  practical  men,  he  resolved  to  proceed.  He  had  ne 
interviews  with  southern  members  on  the  subject  of  the  contem- 
plaied  proposal,  until  he  had  prepared  and  was  about  to  submit 
the  bill ;  at  which  time,  he  had  one  or  two  interviews  with  Mr. 
Calhoun,  at  Mr.  Clay's  lodgings.  But  through  his  friend,  Got* 
enor  Letcher  of  Kentucky,  who  was  intimate  with  Mr.  Mc- 
Dttffie  and  other  southern  gentlemen,  Mr.  Clay  ascertained 
their  views.  He  found  one  highly  favorable  state  of  feehng— « 
thai  they  were  so  indignant  with  General  Jackson  for  his  prode- 
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mation,  and  his  determination  to  put  down  the  nullifiers  by  force 
if  necessary,  that  they  greatly  preferred  the  difficulty  should  beset' 
tied  by  Mr.  Clay  rather  than  by  the  administration. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Clayton  of  Delaware  entered  with  great  zeal  into 
the  views  of  Mr.  Clay,  and  seconded  his  exertions  with  untiring 
able,  constant,  and  strenuous  endeavors.  Oflen  he  would  say  to 
him,  looking  at  Mr.  Callioun  and  other  members  from  South  Car- 
olina, "  Well,  Clay,  these  are  clever  fellows,  and  it  won't  do  to 
let  old  Jackson  hang  them.  We  must  save  them  if  possible." 
Mr.  Clayton  belonged  to  a  mess  of  seven  or  eight  senators,  every 
one  of  whom  was  interested  in  the  preservation  of  the  protective 
policy.  Without  their  votes,  it  was  impossible  that  the  compro* 
mise  should  pass.  They,  through  Mr.  Clayton,  insisted  upon  the 
home  valuation,  as  a  sine  qua  non,  from  which  they  would  never 
depart.  Mr.  Clay  told  them  that  he  would  not  give  it  up ;  and 
the  compromise  bill  never  could  have  passed  without  that  feature 
of  it. 

The  southern  senators  had  declared  that  they  would  be  con 
tent  with  whatever  would  satisfy  the  South  Carolina  senators. 
Mr.  Calhoun  had  manifested  strong  objections  to  the  home  valu- 
ation. Mr.  Clay  told  him  that  he  must  concur  in  it,  or  the  meas- 
ure would  be  defeated.  Mr.  Calhoun  appeared  very  Keluctant  to 
do  so ;  and  Mr.  Clay  went  to  the  senate  on  the  day  when  the 
bill  was  to  be  decided,  imcertain  as  to  what  its  fate  would  be 
When  the  bill  was  taken  up,  Mr.  Calhoun  rose  in  his  plate 
and  agreed  to  the  home  valuation,  evidently,  however,  with  re* 
luctance. 

Two  great  leading  motives  operated  with  Mr.  Clay  in  bring* 
ing  forward  and  supporting  his  measure  of  compromise.  The 
first  was,  that  he  believed  the  whole  protective  policy  to  be  in 
the  most  imminent  peril  from  the  influence  of  General  Jackson 
and  the  dominion  of  his  party.  He  believed  that  it  could  not 
possibly  survive  that  session  of  Congress  or  the  next,  which  would 
open  with  a  vast  increase  of  that  influence  and  power.  He  had 
seen  the  gradual  but  insidious  eflbrts  to  undermine  the  policy, 
sometimes  openly  avowed,  frequently  craftily  concealed.  Ha 
had  seen  that  a  bill  was  actually  introduced  by  Mr.  Verplanck, 
and  then  pending  in  the  house  of  representatives,  which  woM 
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have  utterly  subverted  the  whole  policy.  He  knew,  or  believed, 
that  there  was  a  majority  in  the  house,  willing,  though  afraid,  to 
pass  the  bill.  Witnessing  the  progress  of  that  party,  he  did  not 
doubt  that  at  the  next  session  at  leasts  they  would  acquire  strength 
and  courage  sufficient  to  pass  the  bill.  He  could  not  contem- 
plate the  ruin,  distress,  destruction,  which  would  ensue  from  its 
passage,  without  feelings  of  horror.  He  believed  that  the  com- 
promise would  avert  these  disasters,  and  secure  adequate  protec- 
tion until  the  30th  June,  1842.  And  he  hoped,  that  in  the  mean- 
time the  public  mind  would  become  enlightened,  and  reconciled 
jO  a  policy,  which  he  had  ever  believed  essential  to  the  national 
prosperity.  But  for  the  partial  experiments ^  which  were  made  upon 
the  currency  of  the  country,  leading  to  the  utmost  disorder  in  the 
exchanges,  and  the  business  of  society,  it  is  yet  the  belief  of  Mr. 
Clay  and  his  friends,  that  the  measure  of  protection  secured  by  the 
compromise  act  up  to  the  3]st  December,  1841,  would  have  enabled 
our  manufactures  to  have  flourished  and  prospered. 

Another  leading  motive  with  Mr.  Clay,  in  proposing  the  com- 
promise, was  to  restore  harmony,  and  preserve  the  Union  from  dan- 
ger ;  to  arrest  a  civil  war,  which  beginning  with  South  Carolina, 
he  feared  might  spread  throughout  all  the  southern  states. 

It  may  be  added,  that  a  third  and  powerful  motive,  which  he 
felt  intensely,  although  he  did  not  always  avow  it,  was  an  invin- 
cible repugnance  to  placing  under  the  command  of  General  Jackson 
tuch  a  vast  military  power  as  might  be  necessary  to  enforce  the  laws 
and  put  dawn  any  resistance  to  them  in  South  Carolina,  and  which 
might  extend  he  knew  not  where.  He  could  not  think,  without  the 
most  serious  apprehensions,  of  intrusting  a  man  of  his  vehement 
paasions  with  such  an  immense  power.  He  could  not  think 
without  feelings  of  indescribable  dread,  of  the  effusion  of  blood, 
the  danger  to  the  Union,  and  the  danger  to  the  liberties  of  all  of 
us,  which  might  arise  from  the  application  of  such  a  force  in  the 
hands  of  a  man  already  too  powerful,  and  flushed  with  recent 
victory. 

It  may  be  farther  added,  that  Mr.  Clay  thought  he  perceived, 
with  some,  a  desire  to  push  matters  to  extremity.  He  thought  he 
beheld  a  disposition  to  see  South  Carolina  and  the  south  pun- 
ched.    Indeed,  the  sentiment  was  more  than  once  expressed  to 
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&im :  "  Let  them  put  down  the  tariff — let  them  bring  ruin,  em- 
barrassment, and  distress,  on  the  country — the  country  will  rise 
with  renewed  vigor.  We  shall  have  the  policy,  which  we  wish 
to  prevail,  firmly  and  inviolably  fixed."  He  thought  even  that 
he  perceived  a  willingness  that  the  effect  produced  by  the  mem- 
orable Hartford  convention  at  the  north,  should  be  neutralized 
by  the  effect,  which  might  arise  out  of  putting  down  by  force  the 
nullification  of  South  Carolina.  He  could  not  sympathize  in 
these  feelings  and  sentiments.  He  was  for  peace,  for  harmony, 
for  union,  and  for  the  preservation  too  of  the  protective  system. 
He  no  more  believed  then  than  now,  that  government  was  insti- 
tuted to  make  great  and  perilous  experiments  upon  the  happiness 
of  a  free  people — still  less  experiments  of  blood  and  civil  war. 

After  the  introduction  of  the  bill  of  compromise  and  its  refer- 
ence to  the  committee,  predictions  of  the  failure  of  the  measure 
were  confidently  put  forth.  Even  in  the  committee-room  it  was  as- 
serted, that  there  was  no  chance  for  its  passage ;  and  members 
rose  from  their  places  with  the  intention  of  leaving  the  room, 
without  agreeing  upon  any  report.  Mr.  Clay  said  to  them,  with 
decision  and  firmness  :  "  Gentlemen,  this  bill  has  been  referred 
to  us,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  report  it,  in  some  form  or  other,  to  th« 
senate — and  it  shall  be  reported."  Some  slight  amendments 
were  agreed  upon,  and  the  bill  was  reported.  Its  subsequent 
tate  is  known. 

In  bringing  about  the  adoption  of  the  measure,  Messrs.  Claytmi 
and  Letcher  are  entitled  to  the  most  liberal  praise,  as  the  efiicient 
coadjutors  of  its  author. 

The  private  history  of  the  compromise  act  remains  yet  to  be 
written.  Should  it  ever  be  given  to  the  world,  it  will  throw  new 
lustre  upon  the  patriotic  and  self-sacrificing  character  of  i/Lt. 
Clay.  It  will  exhibit,  in  a  still  stronger  light,  his  disinterested* 
tkBBB — his  devotion  to  country — his  elevation  above  all  selfish 
impulses  and  personal  ends — his  magnanimity,  and  his  generous 
intrepidity  of  spirit. 

The  compromise  bill  passed  the  house  February  26,  ]  833,  by 
a  vote  of  120  to  84.  It  passed  the  senate,  the  ensuing  1st  of 
March,  by  a  vote  of  29  to  16 — Mr.  Webster  voting  against  it. 
Mr.  Clay  was  now  once  more  hailed  as  the  preserver  of  the  n 
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pnixlic — as  the  great  pacificator.  The  dark,  portentous  cloud 
big  with,  civil  discord  and  disunion,  which  had  been  hanging  over 
the  country,  rolled  away  and  was  scattered.  The  south  and  the 
north  were  reconciled  ;  and  confidence  and  prosperity  were  re- 
stored. Is  not  such  a  civic  triumph  worth  all  the  psans  ever 
shouted  in  the  ears  of  a  military  conqueror  ?  It  placed  Mr.  Clay 
in  a  commanding  and  elevated  position — and  drew  upon  him  the 
eyes  of  the  whole  nation,  as  a  liberal,  sound,  and  true-hearted 
statesman,  in  whose  hands  the  interests  of  all  sections  would  be 
nie. 

The  act  was  characteristic  of  his  whole  public  career.  The 
only  horizon  which  bounds  his  political  vision  is  the  horizon  of 
his  country.  There  is  nothing  small,  narrow,  sectional,  in  his 
views,  interests,  or  hopes.  North,  south,  east,  and  west — they 
are  all  equally  dear  to  him.  Kentucky — noble  Kentucky — 
where  he  is  cherished  and  honored  as  such  a  statesman  and 
patriot  ought  to  be  cherished  and  honored  by  such  a  gallant  and 
generous  constituency — he  regards  with  the  attachment  and  de 
votioD  with  which  no  generous  nature  can  fail  to  be  inspired  for 
the  soil  where  his  first  honors  were  won,  the  early  theatre  of 
his  fame  and  its  fruition — the  home  of  his  hopes  and  his 
heart.  But  he  looks  abroad  from  the  state  of  his  adoption,  and 
down  from  the  pinnacle  of  his  elevation — and  there  lie  Massa- 
chusetts, and  New  York,  and  the  Old  Dominion,  proud  of  the 
Uended  honors  of  their  Lexington,  Saratoga,  and  Yorktown, 
radiant  with  the  common  glories  of  their  Adamses,  H  ami  I  tons, 
and  Washingtons — and  he  feels  that  in  these  glories  and  honors 
— in  those  traditions  and  records  of  achievements  —  in  the  fame 
of  those  illustrious  men,  he  has  himself  an  equal  inheritance  with 
any  of  their  children.  The  influence  of  this  noble,  national 
spirit,  pervades  the  whole  of  Mr.  Clay's  public  career,  and  is 
stamped  upon  all  those  great  measures  by  which,  in  moments  of 
exigency  and  darkness,  he  has  revived  the  desponding  hopes  and 
retrieved  the  sinking  fortunes  of  the  Union."  * 

•  The  foHowiTig  pmeage  is  an  extntct  fhnn  n  speech  delirered  by  John  Tirltr,  in  the  VIp- 
gink  hoiMC  of  dt-lfgatrs,  in  1839,  in  far-^r  of  the  diatributton  of  the  proceeds  of  Uic  pttblle 
'■ndt,  as  recommended  by  the  Kentucky  Btntf^eman : — 

"*  iB  my  <)e)ibrrBte  opinion,  there  ww  but  one  mnn  who  could  hnTc  nrrpstod  the  then 
B  of  things — ^the  tendency  of  nuUificntion  to  dijsolve  the  Union— and  that  nian  wm 

a  10 
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In  the  autuma  of  1833,  Mr.  Clay,  accompanied  by  his  lady 
fulfilled  a  design  which  he  had  long  contemplated,  of  visiting  the 
eastern  cities.  His  journey  was  one  continued  ovation.  Arriving 
at  Baltimore,  early  in  October,  he  was  waited  upon  by  thousands 
of  citizens,  who  came  to  pay  their  tribute  of  gratitude  and  respect. 
At  Philadelphia,  he  was  received  at  the  Chestnut-street  wharf 
by  an  immense  concourse  of  people  with  enthusiastic  huzzas,  and 
conducted  to  the  United  States  hotel  by  his  friend,  John  Sergeant. 
Arriving  at  New  York,  he  was  escorted  to  his  lodgings  by  a  large 
procession  of  gentlemen  on  horseback ;  and  all  parties  seemed 
to  unite  in  their  testimonials  of  welcome.  A  special  meeting  of 
the  board  of  aldermen  was  held,  and  the  governor's  room,  in  the 
city-hall,  appropriated  to  his  use,  where  he  was  visited  by  a  con- 
stant succession  of  citizens.  At  Newport  and  Providence,  he 
was  greeted  with  every  possible  demonstration  of  welcome  and 
admiration ;  and,  on  reaching  Boston,  he  was  met  and  conducted 
to  the  Tremont  house  by  a  very  numerous  cavalcade. 

At  all  these  dties,  and  many  others  on  his  route,  he  received 
pressing  invitations  to  public  dinners  ;  but,  being  accompanied  by 
his  family,  he  had,  on  leaving  Kentucky,  prescribed  to  himself 
the  rule,  to  which  he  rigidly  adtered,  of  declining  all  such  invi- 
tations. By  all  classes  in  New  England,  and  particularly  by  the 
manufacturing  population,  Mr.  Clay  was  received  as  a  friend  and 
benefactor.  The  cordiality  of  his  welcome,  showed  that  his 
motives  in  originating  the  compromise  act,  had  been  duly  appre- 
ciated by  those  most  deeply  interested  in  the  preservation  of  the 
American  system.  He  visited  many  of  the  manufacturing  to^ns, 
and,  on  all  occasions,  met  with  a  reception  which  indicated  how 
strongly  the  affections  of  the  people  were  enlisted  in  his  favor. 
At  Faneuil  hall,  and  on  Bunker  hill,  he  received  addresses  from 
committees,  to  which  he  replied  in  his  usual  felicitous  manner. 
While  at  Boston,  a  pair  of  elegant  silver  pitchers,  weighing  nine 

IlENRT  Clat.  It  rarely  happrn^,  Mr.  Spenkor,  to  the  mott  gifted,  and  tulentM,  and  patriotic, 
to  rrcord  their  nnmefi  upon  the  pn^e  of  history,  in  characters  indelible  and  enduring.  But^ 
Bir,  if  to  have  rescued  hw  country  from  civil  war—*/  to  have  preferred  the  sonetUtUion  and 
Union  from  hatard  and  total  wreck,  constitute  any  CTOund  for  an  immortal  and  undyins 
name  among;  men,  then  I  do  believe  that  he  has  won  tor  himself  that  hiirh  renown.  I  ejx^aJc 
what  I  do  know,  for  I  wa«  an  actor  in  the  scenes  of  that  perilous  period.  When  he  rose  in 
ttiat  senate-chamber,  and  held  in  his  hand  the  olive-bran  en  of  pence,  I,  who  had  not  known 
what  envy  waa  before,  envied  him.  I  wan  proud  of  him  aa  my  fellow-countryman,  and  stiX 
prouder  that  the  daslua  of  Hanover,  within  the  limits  of  my  old  district  gave  him  birth." 
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and  a  half  pounds,  were  presented  to  him  by  the  young  men.  A 
great  crowd  was  present ;  and  Mr.  Clay,  though  taken  by  surprise, 
spoke  for  about  half  an  hour,  in  a  manner  to  enchant  his  hearers. 
The  following  apposite  toast  was  offered  by  one  of  the  young 
men  on  the  occasion  :  "  Our  Guest  and  Gift — our  Friend  and 
Pitcher !" 

While  at  Salem,  Mr.  Clay  attended  a  lecture  at  the  Lyceum, 
when  the  audience,  numbering  about  twelve  hundred  persons, 
spontaneously  rose,  and  loudly  greeted  him  on  his  entrance.  On 
the  4th  of  November,  he  left  Boston  wfeh  his  family  on  his  return 
journey.  He  took  the  route  through  Massachusetts  to  Albany, 
passing  through  Worcester,  Hartford,  Springfield,  Northampton, 
Pittsfield,  &c.,  and  being  everywhere  hailed  by  a  grateful  people 
with  every  demonstration  of  heartfelt  attachment  and  reverence. 

At  Troy  and  Albany,  the  manifestations  of  popular  attachment 
were  not  less  marked  than  in  Massachusetts.  In  both  places  the 
people  rose  up,  as  one  man,  to  do  him  honor ;  and  at  both  places 
he  made  replies  to  the  addresses  presented  to  him,  which  are 
excellent  specimens  of  his  familiar  style  of  eloquence.  The 
multitudes  of  citizens  who  met,  followed,  and  waited  upon  him 
at  every  point,  in  rapid  succession,  indicated  how  large  a  space 
he  occupied  in  the  public  heart.  As  he  said  in  one  of  the  numer- 
ous speeches  which  he  was  called  upon  to  make,  during  his  tour, 
"  he  had  been  taken  into  custody,  made  captive  of,  but  placed 
withal  in  such  delightful  bondage,  that  he  could  find  no  strength 
%nd  no  desire  to  break  away  from  it." 

The  popular  enthusiasm  did  not  seem  to  have  abated  as  he  re- 
turned through  those  cities  which  he  had  but  recently  visited. 
On  his  way  to  Washington,  he  was  met  at  New  York,  Newark, 
Trenton,  Philadelphia,  Wilmington,  and  Baltimore,  by  delegations 
of  citizens,  whose  attentions  rendered  his  progress  one  of 
triumphal  interest.  He  reached  the  seat  of  government  in  season 
to  be  present  at  the  opening  of  Congress. 
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XII. 
THE   PUBLIC   LANDS — REJECTION   OF   MR.   TAN    BURKN. 

Mr.  Clat*8  course  in  regard  to  the  public  lands,  presents  a 
striking  illustration  of  his  patriotic  disinterestedness,  and  self- 
saprificing  devotion  to  the  cause  of  justice.  The  characteristic 
traits  which  he  displayed  upon  this  question,  remind  us  of  an 
anecdote  of  him,  relatecUa  few  years  since,  by  that  eminent 
statesman  and  high-minded  whig,  William  C.  Preston,  in  a  speech 
&t  Philadelphia.  "  On  one  occasion,"  said  Mr.  P.,  "  he  did  me 
the  honor  to  send  for  and  consult  with  me.  It  was  in  refereDCQ 
to  a  step*  he  was  about  to  take,  and  which  will,  perhaps,  come 
to  jour  minds  without  more  direct  allusions.  After  stating  what 
ho  proposed,  I  suggested  whether  there  would  not  be  danger  ia 
it. —  whether  such  a  course  would  not  injure  his  own  prospects 
as  well  as  those  of  the  whig  party  in  general  ?  His  reply  was-^ 
*  I  did  not  send  for  you  to  ask  what  might  be  the  effects  of  the 
proposed  movement  on  my  prospects^  but  whether  it  is  right,     I 

WOULD    RATHER    BE    RIGHT    THAN    BE    PRESIDENT.'" 

On  March  22, 1832,  Mr.  Bibb,  of  Kentucky  moved  an  inquirj 
iDitO  the  expediency  of  reducing  the  price  of  the  public  lands.  .  Mr. 
Robinson  of  Illinois,  moved  a  further  inquiry  into  the  expediency 
of  transferring  the  public  territory  to  the  states  within  which  it  liesi 
upon  reasonable  terms.  With  the  view  of  embarrassing  Mr.  Clay, 
t^ese  topics  were  inappropriately  referred,  by  the  administration 
party,  to  the  conunittee  on  manufactures,  of  which  he  was  a  mem- 
ber. It  was  supposed  by  his  enemies,  that  he  would  make  a  '*  bid 
for  the  presidency,"  by  favoring  the  interested  states  at  the  expense 
of  justice  and  sound  policy.  But  he  did  not  stop  to  calculate  the 
con;&equences  to  himself.  He  did  not  attempt  to  evade  or  defer 
die  question.  He  met  it  promptly.  He  expressed  his  opinione 
firmly  and  boldly :  and  those  opinions,  thus  expressed,  wise, 
equitable,  conclusive,  were  immediately  seized  upon  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  breaking  him  down  in  the  new  states.  The  design  had 
been  to  embarrass  him,  by  holding  out  the  alternative  of  baffling 

*  HLi  Bpeech  on  slavery  and  the  roccption  of  abolition  petitioui. 
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the  cupidity  of  a  portion  of  the  people  of  the  west,  or  shocking 
the  Reuse  of  justice  and  invading  the  rights  of  the  old  states — 
to  injuriously  afiect  his  popularity  either  with  the  old  or  neW 
states,  or  with  hoth.  But  when  was  Henry  Clay  known  to  shrink 
from  the  responsibility  of  an  avowal  of  opinion  upon  a  question 
of  public  moment  ?  In  about  three  weeks  afler  the  matter  waR 
referred  to  the  committee,  he  presented  to  Congress  a  most 
luminous,  able,  and  conclusive  report,  and  in  the  bill  appended  to 
it,  arranged  {he  details  of  a  wise  and  equitable  plan,  which  no 
subsequent  legislation  was  able  to  improve. 

Mr.  Clay  regarded  the  national  domain  in  the  light  of  a  "  com- 
mon fund,"  to  be  managed  and  disposed  of  for  the  "  common 
benefit  of  all  the  states."  This  property,  he  thought,  should  bto 
prudently  and  providently  administered ;  that  it  should  not  be 
wantonly  sacrificed  at  inadequate  prices,  and  that  it  should  not  be 
unjustly  abandoned,  in  violation  of  the  trust  under  which  it  was 
held,  to  a  favored  section  of  the  country.  These  principles  were 
the  basis  of  his  bill,  which  provided  — 

L  Tlmt  nftor  the  thirty-first  dny  of  Doceniber,  1832,  twelve  and  a  half 
perci'iit.  of  the  net  proce<MU  of  the  public  Innda,  sold  within  their  limits, 
«hoiiI<l  hr  paid  to  Ohio,  Indiiinn,  IlliiK^iss  Alnbama,  Miiuuuri,  and  MiasiMippi, 
over  and  al>ove  what  these  twites  were  sevcrnlly  entitled  to  by  tiie  eoinpacta 
of  thtrir  ndinisdon  into  the  Union;  Ui  be  aftplied  to  internal  ini proven lenta 
and  jMir]K)se8  of  education  within  those  stjitea,  under  the  direction  of  their 
legis^laturrA — inde})end('ntly  of  the  provisions  for  tU«  construction  and  moiu- 
tenane*'  «f  the  Cumberland  road 

11.  Aft4T  this  deduction,  the  net  proceeds  were  to  be  distribnted  among 
the  (!hfn)  twenty-four  stuU-a,  aceordiiig  to  tlieir  resi^etive  federal  representr 
ative  {M»)>ulation ;  to  be  n|>plied  to  ^uch  obj«'tj»  of  internal  improvement, 
educiitioii,  or  colonization,  as  mi^ht  lie  deeiin'nted  by  their  respective  legiA- 
latures,  (ir  the  reimbursement  of  any  previous  debt  contracted  for  internal 
improvements. 

lU.  The  act  to  oontimie  in  force  for  five  venrs,  except  in  the  event  of  a 
war  witii  any  foreifrn  (Htwer;  nnd  ndditionnl  provisions  to  h\:  made  for  any 
new  stiitf  that  nii«ritt  be  meanwhile  a<iniitte<l  to  the  Union. 

lY.  The  minimum  price  of  the  public  lands  not  to  be  increased ;  and  not 
less  th.in  $8<l,000  per  annum  to  l>e  ni>plte<i  t<t  complete  the  public  surveys. 

V.  Umd  offices  to  be  diM-ontinucii  in  jlintriets  where,  for  two  successive 
years  tlie  proceeds  of  sales  t^liould  be  insufficient  to  pay  the  salories  of  the 
officers  *>m)»)oyed. 

VI.  Tfiat  certain  designated  nnantitiee  of  land  sliould  be  granted  to  six 
of  the  new  states^  not  to  be  #<»hl  at  n  lessi  price  than  the  minimum  price  of 
lands  M»ld  by  the  United  State^  to  be  applied  to  internal  improvements. 

Such  were  the  simple  and  ju8t  provisions  of  the  land  bill  of 

Mr.   Clay.     To  the  new  stales  they  were  abundantly  libcial, 
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without  Yiolating  the  erms  of  the  original  cession  by  the  old 
states  ;  for  the  money  laid  out  in  the  new  states  for  internal  im- 
provements, subject  to  the  use  of  the  United  States,  may  be 
justly  regarded  as  for  the  "  common  benefit"  of  the  Union. 

The  introduction  of  the  report  and  bill,  created  no  little  surprise 
and  excitement  li  the  senate.  It  was  hardly  expected  of  a  can- 
didate for  the  presidency,  that  he  should  have  so  promptly  and 
peremptorily  rejected  the  opportunity,  thus  temptingly  presented, 
of  bidding  for  the  votes  of  the  new  states,  by  bending  out  the 
prospect,  at  least,  of  aggrandizement.  But  on  this  subject,  as  on 
all  others,  Mr.  Clay  toe  k  the  broad  national  ground.  He  looked 
at  the  question  as  a  statesman,  not  as  a  politician.  He  suffered 
no  individual  inducements  to  influence  his  opinions  or  his  policy. 
His  paramount  sense  of  duty  ;  his  habitual  sense  of  the  sacred- 
ness  of  compacts  ;  his  superiority  to  local,  sectional,  and  personal 
considerations,  were  never  more  conspicuously  and  more  honor- 
ably manifested  than  on  this  occasion. 

The  land  bill  was  made  the  special  order  for  the  20th  of  June, 
when  it  was  taken  up  by  Mr.  Clay,  and  advocated  with  his  usual 
eloquence  and  ability.  Mr.  Benton  replied.  His  policy  was  to 
reduce  the  price  of  a  portion  of  the  public  lands,  and  to  surrender 
the  residue  to  the  states  in  which  they  lie.  It  would  have  given 
to  the  stale  of  Missouri  25,000,000  of  acres,  or  about  160  acres 
to  every  individual  in  the  state,  black  and  white  ;  while  the  state 
of  New  York,  by  whose  blood  and  treasure,  in  part,  this  great 
domain  was  acquired,  would  have  been  cut  off  without  an  acre ! 
Various  motions  were  made  in  the  senate  for  the  postponement 
and  amendment  of  Mr.  Clay's  bill.  The  policy  of  reducing  the 
price,  was  urged  with  great  pertinacity  by  the  friends  of  the  ad- 
ministration ;  but  the  objections  of  the  report  to  this  policy,  were 
justly  regarded  as  unanswerable  and  insurmountable  ;  and,  on  the 
3d  of  July,  the  bill,  essentially  in  the  same  form  as  reported 
received  its  final  passage  in  the  senate,  by  a  vole  of  20  yeas  to 
18  nays.  The  late  period  of  the  session  at  which  it  was  sent  to 
the  house,  and  the  conflict  of  opinion  in  that  body,  in  respect  to 
some  of  its  provisions,  enabled  the  administration  to  efiecl  its 
postponement  to  the  first  Monday  of  the  following  December,  by 
a  vote  of  91  yeas  to  88  nays. 
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This,  of  course,  was  equivalent  to  its  rejection.  13ut  such 
were  the  wisdom  and  obvious  equity  of  its  provisions,  and  so 
highly  did  it  commend  itself  to  the  good  sense  of  the  people,  that 
the  administration  party  were  compelled  to  yield  to  the  uncon- 
trollable force  of  public  opinion.  At  the  next  session,  therefore, 
of  Congress,  the  bill  was  again  taken  up,  and  passed  the  senate 
by  a  vote  of  24  to  20,  and  the  popular  branch  by  a  vote  of  96  to 
40.     It  was  sent  to  the  president  for  his  approval. 

Notwithstanding  the  unprecedented  favor  which  it  had  found 
among  the  immediate  representatives  of  the  people,  it  was 
••  trampled,"  as  Mr.  Benton  subsequently  boasted,  under  the  "  big 
foot  of  President  Jackson."  The  dissolution  of  Congress,  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  the  constitutional  term  for  which  he  was 
authorized  to  retain  the  bill,  enabled  that  self-willed  and  despotic 
chief  magistrate  to  defeat  the  obvious  will  of  the  people.  If  it 
had  been  returned  to  Congress  at  the  session  of  its  passage,  it 
would  have  become  a  law  by  a  two-third  vote.  It  was  therefore 
withheld,  and,  at  the  next  session,  on  the  5th  of  December,  1833, 
was  sent  back  with  the  veto  of  the  president ;  and  the  veto,  as 
we  have  every  reason  to  believe,  sprang  from  the  personal  hos- 
tility of  General  Jackson  toward  the  author  of  the  land  bill,  and 
an  apprehension  that  it  would  augment  the  popularity  of  a  rival, 
whom  he  feared  and  hated. 

The  principles  of  the  veto  message  accorded  with  those  which 
had  been  already  promulgated  by  Mr.  Benton.  General  Jackson 
declared  himself  in  favor  of  reducing  the  price  of  a  portion  of  the 
public  lands,  and  of  surrendering  the  residue  to  the  states  in 
which  they,  lie  ;  and  withdrawing  the  machinery  of  our  land  sys- 
tem. He  objected  to  Mr.  Clay's  plan  of  giving  an  extra  12  J  per 
cent,  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  within  their  own  limits  to  the 
new  states,  as  an  ^*  indirect  and  undisguised  violation  of  the 
pledge  given  by  Congress  to  the  states  before  a  single  cession 
was  made  ;  abrogating  the  condition  on  which  some  of  the  states 
came  into  the  Union ;  and  setting  at  naught  the  terms  of  cession 
spread  upon  the  face  of  every  grant  under  wbich  the  title  of  that 
portion  of  the  public  lands  are  held  by  the  federal  government." 
Such  were  the  shocking  violations  of  principle  and  compact,  in- 
volved in  the  limited  and  equitable  grant  to  the  new  states.  con« 
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templated  by  the  bill  of  Mr.  Clay ;  and  yet  we  were  gravely  told 
by  General  Jackson,  in  the  same  breath,  that  to  sell  the  lands  for 
a  nominal  price — to  withdraw  the  land  machinery  of  the  gov- 
ernment altogether — to  abandon  the  lands — to  surrender  the 
lands — to  give  them  to  the  states  in  which  they  lie — *•  impainsd 
no  principle  and  violated  no  compact."  It  was  a  gross  violati(«n 
of  compact — it  was  a  flagrant  outrage  upon  principle,  to  surrea- 
der  a  pari — but  the  outrage  was  repaired,  and  the  compact  kept 
inviolate  by  an  abandonment  of  the  whole !  Such  was  the  rea- 
soning of  the  veto  message  ! 

General  Jackson  had  been  obliged  to  change  his  grounds  on 
this  question,  in  order  to  thwart  the  views  of  Mr.  Clay.  In  his 
annual  message  of  December  4,  1832,  he  had  recommended  a 
measure  fundamentally  similar.  But  the  measure  now  presented 
to  him,  though  it  had  passed  Congress  by  triumphnnt  majorities, 
had  been  suggested,  although  not  voluntarily,  by  an  individual 
who  shared  no  part  in  his  counsels  or  his  affections —  by  one, 
whom  he  had  ungenerously  injured,  and  whom  he  therefore  dis- 
liked. He  preferred  the  gratification  of  his  malevolence  to  the 
preservation  of  his  consistency.  The  consequence  was  his  arbi- 
trary retention  of  the  bill,  by  an  irregular  and  unprecedented  pro- 
ceeding, and  his  subsequent  veto. 

The  right  of  the  old  states  to  the  public  domain  is  the  right 
of  conquest  and  of  compact.  Those  lands  were  won  by  the 
blood  and  treasure  of  the  thirteen  provinces.  Their  title-deeds 
were  signed,  sealed,  and  delivered  on  the  plains  of  Yorktown. 
When  the  clouds  of  the  revolution  had  rolled  away,  and  the  dis- 
cordant elements  of  the  confederation  were  taking  the  shape  and 
system  of  our  present  glorious  constitution — the  sages  and  sol- 
diers of  liberty  assembled  for  the  establishment  of  a  more  perfect 
union.  To  realize  this  grand  end  of  their  labors,  they  recom- 
mended to  the  thirteen  states  to  make  a  common  cession  of  their 
territories  to  the  federal  government ;  that  they  might  be  admin- 
istered for  their  common  benefit,  and  stand  as  a  pledge  for  the 
redemption  of  the  public  debt.  Patriotic  Virginia,  following  the 
wise  counsels  of  her  Washington,  Henrys,  and  Jeffersons,  sur- 
reudercd  without  a  murmur  her  bloodless  domain  —  now  the  scat 
of  numerous  new  states,  and  still  stretching  hundreds  of  leagues 
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into  the  unsurveyed  and  uninhabited  wildt^rness.  Her  sistei 
states,  though  they  had  less  to  surrender,  surrendered  all  they 
possessed  ;  and  in  return  for' this  liberal  and  patriotic  abandon- 
ment of  local  advantages  for  the  common  gn<Kl,  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  pledged  itself  by  the  most  solemn  compact  to 
administer  this  vast  domain  for  the  common  benefit  of  its  original 
proprietors,  nnd  of  such  new  states  as  should  thereafter  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union. 

The  second  of  May,  1 834,  Mr.  Clay  made  a  report  from  the 
committee  on  public  lands,  in  relation  to  the  president's  return 
of  the  land  bill.  In  this  paper  he  exposes  with  great  ability  the 
inconclusiveness  of  the  president's  reasons.  For  some  ten  years 
Mr.  Clay  was  the  vigilant,  laborious,  and  finally  sticcessful  op- 
ponent of  the  monstrous  project  of  the  administration  for  squan- 
dering the  public  domain  and  robbing  the  old  states.  To  his  un- 
remitted exerticms  we  shall  have  been  indebted  for  the  succes- 
sive defeats  of  the  advocates  of  the  plunder  system,  and  for  the 
final  adjustment  of  the  question  according  to  his  own  equitable 
propositions.  By  this  adjustment,  all  sections  of  the  country  are 
treated  with  rigid  impartiality.  The  interest  of  no  one  state  is 
sacrificed  to  that  of  the  others.  The  west,  the  north,  the  south, 
and  east,  all  fare  alike.  A  more  wise  and  provident  system 
could  not  have  been  devised.  It  will  stand  as  a  perpetual  mon- 
ument of  the  enlarged  patriotism,  unerring  sagacity,  and  uncom- 
promising justice  of  its  author. 

The  question  of  confirming  Mr.  Van  Bnren's  nomination  as 
minister  to  England,  came  before  the  senate  during  the  session 
of  1831-32.  The  conduct  of  that  gentleman  while  secretary  of 
state,  in  his  instructions  to  Mr.  M*Lane,  had  excited  general 
displeasure.  Not  content  with  exerting  his  ingenuity  to  put  his 
own  country  in  the  wrong  and  the  British  government  in  the 
right,  Mr.  Van  Buren  had  endeavored  to  attach  to  Mr.  Adams's 
administration  the  discredit  of  bringing  forward  unfounded  "  pre- 
tensions," and  by  himself  disclaiming  those  pretensions,  to  pro- 
pitiate the  favor  of  the  British  king.  Upon  the  subject  of  the 
colonial  trade,  he  said :  "  To  set  up  the  acts  of  the  late  adtninis' 
tration,  as  the  cause  of  a  forfeiture  of  privile^rs  which  would  other" 
wise  be  extended  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  would,  under 
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existing  circumstances,  be  unjust  in  itself,  and  could  not  fail  te 
excite  their  deepest  sensibility." 

The  parasitical,  anti- American  spirit  displayed  throughout 
these  celebrated  instructions  constituted  a  sufficient  ground  for 
the  rejection  of  Mr.  Van  Buren*s  nomination.  Mr.  Clay's  per- 
sonal relation  toward  that  gentleman  had  always  been  of  a  friendly 
character,  but  he  did  not  allow  them  to  influence  his  sense  of 
public  justice.  He  addressed  the  senate  emphatically  against 
ihe  nomination,  declaring  that  his  main  objection  arose  out  of 
the  instructions ;  the  offensive  passages  in  which  he  quoted. 

"On  our  Bide,"  said  he,  "according  to  Mr.  Van  Buren,  all  was  wrong;  on 
tho  British  side,  all  was  right  We  brought  forward  nothing  but  elmmt  and 
preiensioru  ;  the  British  government  asserted  on  the  other  band  a  clear  and 
incontestable  figfU.  We  erred  in  too  tenaciously  and  too  long  insisting  upon 
our  pretennoTiBt  and  not  yielding  at  once  to  their  Juti  demands.  And  Mr. 
M'Lane  was  commanded  to  avail  himself  of  all  the  circumstances  in  his 
power  to  mitigate  our  ofenee^  and  to  dissuade  the  British  government  from 
allowing  their  feelings  justly  incurred  by  the  past  conduct  of  the  party  driv- 
en from  power  to  have  an  adverse  influence  toward  the  American  parl^ 
now  in  power.  Sir,  was  this  becoming  language  from  one  independent  na- 
tion to  another!  Was  it  proper  in  the  mouth  of  an  American  minister! 
Was  it  in  conformity  with  the  high,  unsullied,  and  dignified  character  of 
our  previous  diploma<'yf  Was  it  not,  on  the  contrary,  the  language  of  an 
humole  vassal  to  a  proud  and  haughty  lord  f  Was  it  not  prostrating  and 
degrading  tlie  American  eagle  before  tlie  British  lion  f" 

The  nomination  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  rejected  in  the  senate 
by  the  casting  vote  of  the  vice-president,  Mr.  Calhoun.  It  has 
been  said  that  this  act  was  a  blunder  in  policy  on  the  part  of  the 
opposition  in  the  senate  —  that  it  made  a  political  martyr  of  a  wily 
and  intriguing  antagonist,  and  commended  him  to  the  sympathy 
and  vindicatory  favor  of  his  party.  All  this  may  be  true  ;  but  it 
does  not  affect  the  principle  of  the  measure.  Mr.  Clay  did  not 
lack  the  sagacity  to  foresee  its  probable  consequences ;  but, 
where  the  honor  of  his  country  was  concerned,  ejcpediency  was 
wiin  him  always  an  inferior  consideration. 
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XIII. 
THE    BANK   8TRUOOI.E* 

loiw  yttslre  years,  the  country  was  kept  in  a  fever  of  perpetual 
i/a^citement,  or  in  a  state  of  alternate  paralysis  and  convulsion, 
by  tne  agitation  of  the  currency  question.  General  Jackson 
found  us  in  1829  in  a  condition  of  general  prosperity.  The  gov- 
ernment was  administered  with  republican  economy.  The  legis- 
lature, the  judiciary,  and  the  executive,  every  one  wielding  its 
constjtutional  powers,  moved  on  harmoniously  in  their  respective 
spheres ;  and  the  result  was  a  system  that  secured  the  happi- 
ness of  the  people  and  challenged  the  admiration  of  the  civilized 
world.  Commerce,  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  the  mechanic 
arts,  flourished ;  lending  mutual  aid,  and  enjoying  a  common 
prosperity,  fostered  by  the  government,  and  diffusing  blessings 
among  the  community.  The  banking  system  was  sound  through- 
out the  states.  Our  currency  was  uniform  in  value,  and  the 
local  banks  were  compelled  to  restrict  their  issues  to  their  ability 
of  redemption  in  specie.  There  was  no  wild  speculation.  In- 
dustrious enterprise  was  the  only  source  of  fortune.  Labor  was 
amply  employed,  abundantly  compensated,  and  safe  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  its  wages.  The  habits  of  the  people  were  simple  and 
democratic.  Our  foreign  credit  was  without  a  stain,  and  the 
whole  machinery  of  government,  trade,  and  currency,  had  been 
brought  to  a  state  approaching  the  ut  nost  limit  to  be  attained  by 
human  ingenuity  and  human  wisdom. 

In  1830,  General  Jackson  commenced  his  "  humble  efforts" 
for  improving  our  condition.  He  advised,  in  his  message  of 
that  year,  the  establishment  of  a  treasury-bank,  with  the  view, 
among  other  things,  of  •*  strengthening  the  states,"  by  leaving  in 
their  hands  "  the  means  of  furnishing  the  local  paper  currency 
through  their  own  banks."  This  was  his  original  plan,  and  in 
this  message  we  hear  nothing  of  a  better  currency,  or  the  substi- 
tution of  the  precious  metals  for  bank  paper.  In  the  following 
year  he  again  brought  the  subject  before  Congress,  and  left  it  to 
the  "  investigation  of  an  enlightened  people  and  their  represen- 
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tatives."  T.*e  investigation  took  place ;  and  Congrt*ss  passed  a 
bill  for  the  recharter  of  the  United  States  Bank.  'J'his  bill  was 
peremptorily  vflofd  by  General  Jackson,  who  condemned  it  as 
premature,  and  modestly  remarked  in  regard  to  a  bank,  ''  Had 
tho  executive  been  called  upon  to  furnish  the  project  of  such  an 
iastilution  as  woufd  be  constitutional,  the  duty  would  have  been 
cheerfully  performed.*' 

Mr.  Clay  was  one  of  the  foremost  in  denouncing  the  extra- 
ordinary doctrines  of  this  veto  message.  On  the  )2th  of  July, 
1632,  he  addressed  the  senate  upon  the  subject.  We  have- 
already  given  an  exposition  of  his  views  upon  the  question  of  a 
bank.  'J'hey  are  too  well*known  to  the  country  to  require  reit- 
eration in  this  place.  They  have  been  frankly  avowed  on  ah 
fitting  occasions.  Touching  the  veto  power,  that  monarchical 
feature  in  our  constitution,  his  opinions  were  such  as  might  have 
been  expected  from  the  leader  of  the  democratic  party  of  1815. 
He  considered  it  irreconcilable  with  the  genius  of  a  representa- 
tive government;  and  cited  the  constitution  of  Kentucky,  by 
which,  if  after  the  rejection  of  a  bill  by  the  governor,  it  shall  be 
passed  by  a  majority  of  all  the  members  elected  to  both  houses, 
it  becomes  a  law  notwithstanding  the  governor's  objection. 

The  abuses  to  which  this  power  has  been  subjected  under  the 
administrations  of  Jackson  and  Tyler,  call  loudly  for  an  amend- 
ment of  the  federal  constitution.  The  veto  of  a  single  magistrate 
on  a  bill  passed  by  a  numerous  body  of  popular  representatives, 
immediately  expressing  the  opinion  of  all  classes  of  the  commu- 
nity, and  all  sections  of  the  country,  indicates  obviously  an 
enormous  prerogative.  It  must  so  strike  every  one  who  has  ever 
reasoned  on  government.  When  the  people  of  Paris  called  upon 
Mirabeau  to  save  them  from  the  grant  of  such  a  power,  telling 
him  that,  if  granted,  all  was  lost,  they  spoke  a  sentiment  that  is 
as  universal  as  the  sense  and  spirit  of  liberty.  When  we  reflect 
that  no  king  of  England  has  dared  to  exercise  this  power  since 
the  yfiar  1692,  we  can  not  but  feel  that  there  must  have  been 
good  reason  in  the  jealousy  of  the  people,  and  in  the  apprehen- 
sion of  the  crown.  Mr.  Burke,  in  his  celebrated  letter  to  the 
sheriff  of  Bristol,  observes,  in  reference  to  the  exercise  of  this 
power  by  the  king,  that  it  is  '^  wisely  forborne.     Its  rt^pose  mvf 
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he  the  preservation  of  its  existence,  and  its  existence  may  be  tlie 
aeitns  of  saving  the  constitution  itself,  on  an  occasion  worthy  of 
brintrinff  it  fttrthP  So  high  a  power  was  it  considered  by  Mr. 
Jofierson,  that  he  was  at  one  time  decidedly  in  favor  of  associating 
the  judiciary  with  the  executive  in  its  exercise. 

It  is  in  this  light  that  the  veto  power  should  be  considered— > 
ao  a  mo6t  serious  and  sacred  one,  to  be  exercised  only  on  emer- 
gencies worthy  to  call  it  forth.  On  all  questions  of  mere  opinion, 
mere  expediency,  the  representatives  of  the  people  are  the  best, 
as.  they  are  the  legitimate  judges. 

The  monstrous  doctrine  had  been  advanced  by  General  Jack- 
SOB,  in  his  veto  message,  that  every  public  officer  may  interpret 
the  constitution  as  he  pleases.  On  this  point'  Mr.  Clay  said,  with 
great  cogency :  — 

"I  conceive,  with  great  deference,  that  the  president  hns  mistaken  the  pur- 
port of  the  onth  to  support  tlie  constitntioD  of  the  United  StAtea.  No  one 
swears  to  support  \%Mhe  understands  it,  but  to  support  it  simply  ns  it  is  in 
truth.  All  men  are  bound  to  obey  the  laws,  of  whicli  tlie  constitution  is  the 
■uprenie ;  but  must  they  obey  them  as  they  are,  or  as  they  understand  them  t 
If  Uie  obligation  of  obedience  is  limited  and  controlled  by  the  measure  of 
information ;  in  other  words^  if  the  party  is  bound  to  obey  the  constitution 
only  08  he  understands  \t,  what  would  be  the  consequence  f  There  would 
be  general  disonier  and  confusion  throughout  every  branch  of  adniiuiatrap 
tioo,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  officers — universal  nullification.** 

During  the  session  of  1832'-'33,  General  Jackson  declared  that 
the  public  deposites  were  not  safe  in  the  vaults  of  the  United  States 
bttsk,  and  called  upon  Congress  to  look  into  the  subject,  and  to 
augment  what  he  then  considered  the  "  limited  powers**  of  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury  over  the  public  money.  Congress  made 
the  desired  investigation,  and  the  house  of  representatives,  by  a 
vote  of  109  to  46,  declared  the  deposites*  to  be  perfectly  safe. 
Resolved  on  gratifying  his  feelings  of  personal  animosity  toward 
the  friends  of  the  bank,  General  Jackson  did  not  allow  this  ex« 
pUcit  declaration  on  the  part  of  the  immediate  agents  of  the 
people,  to  shake  his  despotic  purpose.  During  the  autumn  ol 
1833,  he  resolved  upon  that  most  arbitrary  of  arbitrary  measures, 
the  removal  of  the  deposites.  The  cabinet  council,  to  whom  he 
originally  proposed  this  measure,  are  said  to  have  disapproved  of 
It  in  the  most  decided  terms.  Mr.  McLane,  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  refused  to  lend  it  his  assistance.     He  was  accordingljr 
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translated  to  tbe  office  of  secretary  of  state,  made  vacant  by  tbe 
appointment  of  Mr.  Livingston  to  the  French  mission ;  and 
William  J.  Duane,  of  Philadelphia,  took  his  place  at  the  head  of 
the  treasury  department.  Mr.  Duane,  however,  did  not  turn  out 
to  be  the  pliable  tool  which  the  president  had  expected  to  find 
him.  On  the  20th  of  September,  1833,  it  was  authoritatively 
announced  to  the  public  that  the  deposites  would  be  removed.  The 
next  day,  Mr.  Duane  made  known  to  the  president  his  resolution, 
neither  voluntarily  to  withdraw  from  his  post,  nor  to  be  made  the 
instrument  of  illegally  removing  the  public  treasures.  The  con- 
sequence was,  the  rude  dismission  of  the  independent  secretary 
from  office,  on  the  23d  of  September.  Mr.  Taney,  who  had  sus- 
tained the  views  of  the  president,  was  made  his  successor ;  and 
the  people's  money  was  removed  from  the  depository  where  the 
law  had  placed  it,  and  scattered  among  irresponsible  state  insti- 
tutions under  the  control  of  greedy  partisans. 

The  congressional  session  of  1833-'34,  was  one  of  extraordi- 
nary interest,  in  consequence  of  the  discussion  of  this  high-handed 
measure. 

In  his  message  to  Congress,  the  president  said  :  '*  Since  the 
adjournment  of  Congress,  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  has 
directed  the  money  of  the  United  States  to  be  deposited  in  certain 
state  banks  designated  by  him ;  and  he  will  immediately  lay 
before  you  his  reasons  for  this  direction.  I  concur  with  him  en- 
tirely in  the  view  he  has  taken  of  the  subject ;  and,  some  months 
before  the  removal,  I  urged  upon  the  department  the  propriety  of 
taking  the  step."  The  "  reason «"  adduced  by  Mr.  Taney  for 
lending  his  aid  to  the  seizure  of  tho  public  money,  were  such  as 
might  have  been  expected  from  an  adroit  lawyer.  However 
satisfactory  they  might  have  been  to  General  Jackson  and  his 
party,  they  were  utterly  insufficient  to  justify  the  act  in  the  eyes 
of  dispassionate  and  clear-minded  men.  Mr.  Taney  undertook 
to  sustain  his  position  by  a  precedent  which  he  assumed  to  find 
in  a  lett^  addressed  by  Mr.  Crawford,  when  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  to  the  president  of  the  Mechanics'  bank  of  New  York. 
On  the  1 9th  of  December,  Mr.  Clay  introduced  resolutions  into 
the  senate,  calling  upon  Mr.  Taney  for  a  copy  of  the  letter  an 
extract  fi'om  ^hich  he  had  cited  in  his  report. 
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Ifk  his  remarks  tipon  the  occasion  of  presenting  these  lesolu- 
tions,  Mr.  Clay  made  some  observations  in  regard  to  his  own 
personal  relations  toward  the  bank.  An  individual  high  in  office, 
had  allowed  himself  to  assert  that  a  dishonorable  connection  had 
subsisted  between  him  (Mr.  C.)  and  that  institution.  Mr.  Clay 
said  that  when  the  charter,  then  existing,  was  granted,  he  voted 
for  it ;  and,  having  done  so,  he  did  not  feel  himself  at' liberty  to 
subscribe,  and  he  did  not  subscribe,  for  a  single  share  in  the  stock 
of  the  bank,  although  he  confidently  anticipated  a  great  rise  in 
its  value.  A  few  years  afterward,  during  the  presidency  of  Mr. 
Jones,  it  was  thought  by  some  of  his  friends  at  Philadelphia,  ex- 
pedient to  make  him  (Mr.  C.)  a  director  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States ;  and  he  was  made  a  director,  without  any  consultation 
with  him.  For  that  purpose,  five  shares  were  purchased  for  him 
by  a  friend,  for  which  he  (Mr.  C.)  afterward  paid.  When  he 
ceased  to  be  a  director,  a  short  time  subsequently,  he  disposed  of 
those  shares ;  since  which  time  he  has  never  been  proprietoi 
of  a  single  share. 

When  Mr.  Cheves  was  appointed  president  of  the  bank,  its 
affairs,  in  the  states  of  Kentucky  and  Ohio,  were  in  great  dis- 
order ;  and  Mr.  Clay's  professional  services  were  engaged  during 
several  years  for  the  bank  in  those  states.  He  brought  a  vast 
number  of  suits,  and  transacted  a  great  amount  of  professional 
business  for  the  bank.  Among  other  suits,  was  one  for  the  re 
covery  of  $100,000,  seized  under  the  authority  of  a  law  in  Ohio 
which  he  carried  through  the  inferior  and  supreme  courts.  He 
was  paid  by  the  bank  the  usual  compensation  for  these  services 
and  no  more.  No  professional  fees  were  ever  more  honestly  and 
fairly  earned.  For  upward  of  eight  years  past,  however,  he  had 
not  been  the  counsel  for  the  bank.  He  did  not  owe  the  bank,  or 
any  of  its  branches,  a  solitary  cent.  Some  twelve  or  fifteen  years 
before,  owing  to  the  failure  of  a  friend,  a  large  amount  of  debt 
had  been  thrown  upon  Mr.  Clay,  as  his  endorser ;  and  it  was 
principally  due  to  the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Clay  com- 
menced a  system  of  rigid  economy — established  for  himself  a 
sinking  fund — worked  hard,  and  paid  off  the  debt  without  re- 
ceiving from  the  bank  the  slightest  favor. 

The  resolutions,  of  Mr.  Clay,  calling  upon  the  secretary  of  the 
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Ureastiry  for  a  copy  of  the  letter  said  to  have  bren  written  by' Mr 
Crawford,  passed  the  senate  ;  and  on  the  13th  of  Deceiisber,  a 
communication  was  received  from  Mr.  Taney,  the  character  of 
which  was  evasive  and  unsatisfactory.  The  senate  had  asked 
for  documents,  and  he  gave  them  arguments.  In  reference  to 
Mr.  Crawford's  opinions,  Mr.  Clay  said,  that  although  there  was 
plausibility  in  the  construction  which  the  secretary  had  given  to 
them,  yet  he  (Mr.  Clay)  would  undertake  to  show  that  the 
opinions  ascribed  to  Mr.  Crawford  in  reference  to  the  bank 
charter,  were  never  asserted  by  him. 

On  the  26th  of  December,  1833,  Mr.  Clay  laid  the  following 
resolutions  before  the  senate  :  — 

"I.  Renolved,  That,  by  dismissing  the  late  secretary  of  the  treasary,  be* 
Qftuse  he  would  not,  contrary  to  his  sense  of  liis  own  duty,  remove  the  money 
of  the  United  States  in  deposite  with  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  and 
branches,  in  conformity  witn  the  president's  opinion,  and  by  appointing  his 
fwecessor  to  effect  such  removal,  which  has  been  done,  the  president  hai 
assumed  the  exercise  of  a  power  over  the  treasury  of  tlie  United  States,  noi 
tinted  by  the  constitution  and  laws,  and  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  this 
people. 

"  2.  Resolved,  That  the  reasons  assigned  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasnry, 
for  tlie  removal  of  the  money  of  the  United  States  from  Uie  United  Staiaa 
bank  and  its  branches,  communicated  to  Congress  on  the  third  day  of  De- 
cember, 1833,  are  unsatisfactory  and  insufficient" 

Mr.  Clay's  speech  in  support  of  the  resolutions,  was  delivered 
partly  on  the  26th,  and  partly  on  the  30th  of  December ;  and  it 
is  one  of  the  most  masterly  efforts  of  eloquence  ever  heard  within 
the  walls  of  the  capitol.  In  force  and  amplitude  of  argument, 
variety  and  appropriateness  of  illustration,  and  energy  of  diction, 
it  is  equalled  by  few  oratorical  productions  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. During  its  delivery,  the  lower  house  was  almost  deserted  j 
and  the  galleries  of  the  senate-chamber  were  filled  by  a  mutely 
attentive  audience,  whose  enthusiasm  occasionally  broke  forth  in 
unparliamentary  bursts  of  applause — a  demonstration,  which  is 
rarely  elicited  except  when  the  feelings  are  aroused  to  an  extra- 
ordinary degree. 

In  his  exordium,  Mr.  Clay  briefly  glanced  at  some  of  the 
principal  usurpations  and  abuses  of  the  administration. 

"We  are,"  said  he,  "in  the  midst  of  a  revolution,  hitherto  bloodless,  bni 
rapidly  tending  toward  a  total  change  of  the  pure  republican  character  of 
the  government^  and  to  tlie  concentration  of  all  power  in  the  hau<l8  of  OM 
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■an.  The  powen  of  Congreas  are  paralyzed,  ezeept  wnen  exerted  in  coin 
fonuity  with  his  will,  bj  a  frequent  and  extraordinarj  exercise  of  Ihe  exe- 
cntiTe  Teto,  not  anticipated  bj  the  founders  of  Uie  constitution,  and  not 
practised  by  any  of  tlie  predecessors  of  tlie  present  chief  magistrate.  And, 
to  cranip  them  still  more,  a  new  eicpedient  is  springing  into  use,  of  with 
holding  altogether  bills  which  have  received  the  sanction  of  both  houses  of 
Oongren,  thereby  cutting  off  all  opportunity  of  passing  tliem,  even  if,  after 
their  return,  tlie  members  should  be  unanimous  m  their  favor.  The  consti- 
tutional participation  of  the  senate  in  the  appointing  power,  is  virtually 
abolished  by  tlie  constant  use  of  the  power  of  removal  from  ofHce,  without 
any  known  cause,  and  by  the  appointment  of  the  same  individual  to  the 
same  office,  after  Jiis  rejection  by  the  senate.  How  often  have  we,  senators^ 
felt  that  the  check  of  Uie  senate,  instead  of  being,  as  the  constitution  in- 
tended, a  salutary  control,  was  an  idle  ceremony  f  *  *  *  * 
"The  judiciary  has  not  been  exempted  from  the  prevailing  rage  for  inno- 
vation. Decisions  of  the  tribunals  deliberately  pronounced,  have  been  con- 
temptuously disregarded,  and  the  sanctity  of  numerous  treaties  openly 
violated.  Our  Indian  relations,  coeval  with  Uie  existence  of  the  government, 
and  rec<^nised  and  established  by  numerous  laws  and  treaties,  have  been 
subverted ;  the  rights  of  the  helpless  and  unfortunate  aborigines  trampled  in 
the  dustt  and  tliey  brought  under  subjection  to  unknown  laws,  in  which  they 
have  no  voice,  promulgated  in  an  unknown  language.  The  moat  extensive 
and  most  valuable  public  domain  tliat  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  one  nation,  is 
threatened  with  a  total  sacrifice.  The  general  currency  of  the  country — 
the  life-blood  of  all  its  business — is  in  the  most  imminent  danger  of  universal 
disorder  and  confusion.  The  power  of  internal  improvement  lies  crushed 
beneatli  the  veta  The  svst«m  of  protection  to  American  industry  waft 
inntehed  from  impending  destruction  at  the  last  session ;  but  we  arc  now 
coolly  told  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  without  a  blush,  '  that  it  is  un- 
dersbood  to  be  eoneedtd  on  all  handa^  tlint  a  tariff  for  protection  merely  is  to 
be  finally  abandoned.'  By  the  3d  of  March,  1837,  if  the  progress  of  inno- 
vation continue,  there  will  be  scarcelv  a  vestige  remaining  of  the  government 
and  ita  policy,  as  it  existed  prior  to  the  3d  of  March,  1829.'' 

In  the  paper  read  to  his  cabinet  on  the  18th  of  September, 
1833,  and  afterward  published  in  the  newspapers,  but  which  he 
refused  to  communicate  to  the  senate,  when  called  upon  by  them 
00  to  do,  President  Jackson  is  made  to  employ  terms  of  blandish^ 
ment  toward  his  new  secretary  of  the  treasury,  as  if  to  gild  (he 
shackles  of  dictation  imposed  by  executive  power  in  regard  to 
the  removal  of  the  deposites.  He  says,  he  trusts  that  the  secre- 
tary will  see  in  his  remarks,  "  only  the  frank  and  respectful  dec- 
larations of  the  opinions  which  the  president  has  formed  on  a 
measure  of  great  national  interest,  deeply  affecting  the  character 
and  usefulness  of  his  administration,  and  not  a  spirit  of  dictation, 
which  the  president  would  be  as  careful  to  avoid,  as  ready  to 
resist." 

Mr.  Clay  very  happily  ilustrates  the  hypocrisy  of  this  defe* 

i: 
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eutial  language.  "  Sir,  it  reminds  me  of  an  historical  anecdote 
related  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  characters  which  our  spe- 
cies has  ever  produced.  When  Oliver  Cromwell  was  contend- 
ing for  the  mastery  of  Great  Britain  or  Ireland  (1  do  not  now 
remember  which),  he  besieged  a  certain  catholic  town.  The 
place  made  a  stout  resistance;  but  at  length  the  town  being 
likely  to  be  taken,  the  poor  catholics  proposed  terms  of  capitu- 
lation, stipulating  therein  for  the  toleration  of  their  religion.  The 
paper  containing  the  terms  was  brought  to  Oliver,  who,  putting 
on  his  spectacles  to  read  it,  cried  out :  *  Oh,  granted,  granted ! 
certainly  I'  He,  however,  added — *  but  if  one  of  them  shall  dare 
be  found  attending  mass,  he  shall  be  hanged!' — (under  which 
section  is  not  mentioned — whether  under  a  second^  or  any  othet 
section  of  any  particular  lawy  we  are  not  told.") 

After  proving,  what  is  now  notorious  to  the  whole  country, 
that  the  removal  of  the  deposites  was  the  act  of  General  Jackson 
and  of  him  alone,  and  that  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  Was 
merely  the  cat^s-paw  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  seizure,  Mr. 
Clay  proceeded  to  show  that  it  was  in  violation  of  the  constitu- 
tion and  laws  of  the  United  States.  His  argument  on  this  poi^nt 
is  faithful  and  conclusive. 

We  regret  that  our  limited  space  prevents  us  from  quoting 
freely  from  this  interesting  speech.  It  contains  a  succinct  his- 
tory of  all  the  financial  exploits  of  General  Jackson  and  his  sub- 
servient secretary  up  to  the  period  of  its  delivery;  and  is  as 
valuable  for  its  documentary  facts  as  it  is  interesting  for  the  vigor 
and  animation  of  its  style  and  the  impregnability  of  its  argwnents. 

The  resolution  declaring  the  insufHciency  of  the  reasons  as- 
signed by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  for  the  removal  of  the 
deposites,  having  been  referred  to  the  committee  on  finance,  at 
the  head  of  which  was  Mr.  Webster,  was  reported  with  a  rec- 
ommendation that  it  be  adopted.  The  question  upon  the  reso- 
lution was  not  taken  till  the  28th  of  March,  when  it  was  passed 
by  the  senate,  28  to  18.  At  the  instance  of  some  of  his  friends, 
Mr.  Clay  then  modified  his  other  resolution,  so  as  to  read  aa 
follows :  — 

"  Jlesolvedt  That  the  president  in  the  late  executive  proceedings  in  relA- 
tion  to  the  public  revenue,  haa  assumed  upon  himself  authoritv  and  power 
not  conferred  by  the  constitution  and  lawa^  but  in  derogation  of  hoth. 
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The  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  following  vote  :  — 

Teas. — ^Meeara  Bibb,  Black,  Calhoun,  Clapr,  Clayton,  Ewing,  Frelinghuy- 
sen,  Eenty  Knight^  Leigb,  Mangum,  Nandain,  Poindexter,  Porter,  PreLtiM* 
Preston,  Robbins,  Silsbee,  Smitti,  Southard,  Sprague,  Swift>  Tomlinson,  1^- 
l«r,  Waggaman,  Webster— 26. 


The  passage  of  Mr.  Clay's  resolution  drew  forth  from  the 
president  the  celebrated  protest,  which  was  communicated  to  the 
senate,  the  17th  of  April,  1833.  This  document  was  of  a  most 
novel  and  unprecedented  character,  and  gave  rise  to  debates, 
which  will  always  be  memorable  in  our  legislative  annals.  The 
assumptions  of  the  president  were  truly  of  a  kind  to  excite  alarm 
among  the  friends  of  our  republican  system.  In  this  extraordi- 
nary paper  he  maintains,  that  he  is  responsible  for  the  acts  of 
every  executive  officer,  and  that  all  the  powers  given  by  law  are 
vested  in  him  as  the  head  and  fountain  of  all.  He  alludes  to  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury  as  his  secretary,  and  says  that  Congress 
can  not  take  from  the  executive  the  control  of  the  public  money. 
His  doctrine  is,  that  the  president  should,  under  his  oath  of  office, 
sustain  the  constitution  as  he  understands  it ;  not  as  the  judiciary 
may  expound,  or  Congress  declare  it.  From  these  principles, 
he  infers  that  all  subordinate  officers  are  merely  the  executors 
of  his  supreme  will,  and  that  he  has  the  right  to  discharge  them 
whenever  he  may  please. 

These  monstrous  and  despotic  assumptions,  transcending  as 
they  do  the  prerogatives  claimed  by  most  of  the  monarchs  of 
£urope,  afforded  a  theme  for  eloquent  discussion,  which  was  not 
neglected  by  the  opposition,  who  then  constituted  the  majority 
in  the  senate.  Mr.  Poindexter,  of  Mississippi,  protested  against 
the  reception  of  such  a  paper  from  the  president ;  and  moved 
that  it  be  not  received.  Mr.  Sprague,  of  Maine,  exposed  its  fal- 
lacies, and  denounced  its  doctrines  in  spirited  and  indignant 
terms.  The  senators  from  New  Jersey,  Messrs.  Frelinghuysen 
and  Southard,  expressed  their  astonishment  and  indignation  in 
strong  and  decided  language.  Mr.  Benton,  "  solitary  and  alone," 
ttood  forth  as  the  champion  of  the  president  and  the  protest. 

The  next  day  (April  18th)  the  consideration  of  Mr.  Polndex* 
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ter*9  motion  was  resumed ;  and  Mr.  Leigh,  of  Virginia,  addressed 
the  senate  for  about  two  hours  in  a  speech  of  rare  ability.  To- 
ward its  conclu^ion  an  unusual  incident  occurred.  Mr.  King, 
of  Alabama,  had  ciaimed  for  the  president  the  merit  of  adjusting 
the  tariff  question.  He  might,  with  quite  as  much  truth,  have 
claimed  for  him  the  merit  of  writing  the  Declaration  of  Inde])en- 
dence.  Mr.  Leigh,  in  reply  to  this  assumption,  spoke  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"Sir,  I  can  not  bat  remember  that»  daring  the  anxious  winter  of  18Si2-*8Sk 
when  Soutli  Carolina,  under  a  deep  sense  of  injustice  and  oppression  (whether 
well  or  ill-founded,  it  is  immaterial  now  to  inquireX  was  exerting  her  utinosfc 
^orte  (no  matter  now  whether  wisely  or  not)  to  bring  about  a  relaxation 
of  tlie  system — when  all  men  were  trembling  under  the  apprehension  of 
civil  war — trembling  from  the  conviction^  that  if  such  a  context  M^tould  arite, 
lei  it  tertninate  how  it  might,  it  would  put  our  present  institutions  injeopardf^ 
and  end  either  in  consolidation  or  disunion^— for,  lam  persuaded  that  the  first 
drop  of  blood  which  sfiall  be  shed  in  a  civil  ntrife  between  the  federal  govert^ 
msnt  and  any  staie^  will  flow  from  an  imtnedicMe  wound,  that  none  >/iay  hops 
ever  to  see  /lealed — I  can  not  but  remember  tliat  tlie  president,  thongli  wield- 
ing such  vast  power  and  influence,  never  contributed  the  least  aid  to  bring 
about  the  compromise  tliat  saved  us  from  the  evils  wliich  all  men,  I  believe^ 
«nd  I  certainly,  so  much  dreaded.  Tlie  men  are  not  present  to  whom  we 
are  chiefly  indebted  for  that  compromise ;  and  I  am  glad  they  are  alisent; 
since  it  enables  me  to  speak  of  tlieir  conduct  as  I  feel,  without  restraint 
from  a  sense  of  delicacy — ^I  raise  my  humble  voice  in  gratitude  fur  thai 
service  to  Henry  Clay  of  the  senate,  and  Robert  P.  Letcher  of  the  houM 
of  representatives • 

Here  Mr.  Leigh  was  interrupted  by  loud  and  prolonged  plau- 
dits in  the  gallery.  The  vice-president  suspended  the  discus- 
sion, and  ordered  the  galleries  to  be  cleared.  While  the  ser- 
geant-at-arms  was  in  the  act  of  fulfilling  this  order,  the  applause 
was  repeated.  Mr.  Benton  moved  that  the  persons  applauding 
should  be  taken  into  custody ;  but,  before  the  motion  could  be 
considered,  the  galleries  were  vacated  and  order  was  restored. 

On  the  21st  of  April,  another  message  was  received  from  tlie 
president,  being  a  sort  of  codicil  to  the  protest,  in  which  he  un- 
dertook to  explain  certain  passages,  which  he  feared  had  been 
misapprehended.  Mr.  Poindexter  withdrew  his  original  motion, 
and  substituted  four  resolutions  in  which  it  wa6  embodied. 
These  resolutions  were  modified  by  Mr.  Clay,  and  an  amend- 
ment suggested  by  Mr.  Calhoun  was  adopted.  Messrs.  Clayton, 
Webster,  Preston,  Ewing,  Mangum,  and  others,  addressed  the 
Mnate  eloquently  on  various  occasions  upon  the  subject  of  tha 
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protest;  and,  on  the  30tb  of  April,  Mr.  Clay,  the  resolution  of 
Mr.  Poindexier  still  pending,  made  his  well-known  speech. 
Although  the  subject  seemed  to  have  been  exhausted  by  the  ac- 
complished speakers  who  had  preceded  him,  it  was  at  once  re- 
iuvesied  with  the  charms  of  novelty  in  his  hands.  The  speech 
contains  the  most  complete  and  faithful  picture  of  Jackson  ism 
ever  presented  to  the  country. 

The  resolutions  of  Mr.  Poindexter  passed  the  senate  by  a 
vote  of  27  to  16  on  the  7th  of  May.  They  exclude  the  protest 
from  the  journals,  and  declare  that  the  president  of  the  United 
States  has  no  right  to  send  a  protest  to  the  senate  against  any 
of  its  proceedings. 

On  the  28th  of  May,  1834,  Mr.  Clay  introduced  two  joint 
resolutions,  reasserting  what  had  been  already  declared  by  reso- 
lutiuiis  of  the  senate,  that  the  reasons  assigned  by  the  secretary 
of  the  treasury  to  Congress,  for  the  removal  of  the  public  depos- 
ites,  were  insufficient  and  unsatisfactory ;  and  providing  that,  from 
and  after  the  first  day.of  July  ensuing,  all  deposites  which  might 
accrue  fcxim  the  public  revenue,  subsequent  to  that  period,  should 
be  pUced  in  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  and  its  branches,  pur- 
suant to  the  16th  section  of  the  act  to  incorporate  the  subscribers 
to  the  United  States  bank. 

In  presenting  these  resolutions,  Mr.  Clay  remarked  that,  what- 
ever might  be  their  fate  at  the  other  end  of  the  capitol,  or  in  an- 
other building,  that  consideration  ought  to  have  no  influence  on 
the  course  of  the  senate.  The  resolutions  were  adopted  and 
sent  to  the  house,  where  they  were  laid  upon  the  table,  and,  as 
was  anticipated,  never  acted  upon. 

The  labors  of  Mr.  Clay  during  the  celebrated  session  of  1 833 
-34,  appear  to  have  been  arduc»us  and  incessant.  On  every  im- 
portant question  that  came  before  the  senate,  he  spoke,  showing 
himself  the  ever- vigilant  and  active  opponent  of  executive  usur- 
pation. Immediately  after  tlie  withdrawal  of  the  public  money 
from  the  United  States  bank,  and  before  the  '*pet  banks,'*  to 
which  the  treasure  had  been  transferred,  had  created  an  un- 
healthy plethora  in  the  currency  by  their  consequent  expansinne, 
the  distress  among  the  people  began  to  manifest  itself  in  numer- 
ous memorials  to  Congress,  protesting  against  the  presideut^ 
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financial  experiments,  and  calling  for  relief.  Many  of  the? 
memorials  were  communicated  to  the  senate  through  Mr.  Clay, 
and  he  generally  accompanied  their  presentation  with  a  hrief  but 
pertinent  speech.  His  remarks,  on  presenting  a  memorial  from 
Kentucky,  on  the  26th  of  February,  1834 — and  from  Troy,  the 
fourteenth  of  April — are  eloquent  expositions  of  the  financial 
condition  of  the  country  at  those  periods.  In  his  speech  of  the 
5th  of  February,  on  a  motion  to  print  additional  copies  of  the 
report  of  the  committee  on  finance,  to  which  had  been  referred 
the  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  in  regard  to  the  re- 
moval of  the  depositee,  we  find  the  following  just  and  forcible 
image :  — 

"The  idea  of  uniting  thirty  or  forty  local  banks  for  the  establishment  and 
security  of  an  equal  currency  could  never  be  realized.  As  well  might  the 
crew  of  a  national  vessel  be  put  on  board  thirty  or  forty  bork  canoes»  tied 
together  by  a  grape-vine,  and  sent  out  upon  the  troubled  ocean,  while  the 
billows  were  rising  mountain-higli,  and  tne  tempest  was  exhausting  its  rage 
on  the  foaming  cfenicnt,  in  the  hope  tliat  they  might  weather  the  storm, 
and  reach  their  distant  destination  in  safety.  Tlie  people  would  be  con- 
tented with  no  such  fleet  of  bark  canoes,  with  Admirail  Taney  in  their  com- 
mand. They  would  be  heard  again  calling  out  for  old  Ironsides,  which  had 
never  failed  them  in  the  hour  of  trial,  whether  amidst  the  ocean's  storm,  or 
in  the  hour  of  battle.*' 

This  session,  generally  known  as  the  '*  panic  session,"  was 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  that  have  ever  occurred  in  the  prog- 
ress of  our  government.  Never  was  there  collected  in  the  sen- 
ate a  greater  amount  of  eminent  ability.  For  weeks  together  the 
whigs  poured  forth  a  torrent  of  eloquent  denunciations,  in  every 
form,  against  that  high-handed  measure,  the  removal  of  the  de- 
posites.  This  was  most  generally  done  on  the  occasion  of  pre- 
senting petitions  or  memorials  from  the  people  against  it.  Go 
into  the  senate-chamber  any  morning  during  this  interesting 
period,  and  you  would  find  some  whig  on  his  feet,  expatiating 
on  the  pernicious  consequences  of  that  most  disastrous  proceed- 
ing. It  was  then  that  they  predicted  the  evil  eflects  of  it,  since 
80  fatally  and  exactly  realized. 

Mr.  Clay  was  among  the  most  active  and  eloquent  of  these 
distinguished  champions  of  the  people.  No  one  exhibited  so 
great  a  variety  of*  weapons  of  attack  upon  the  administratioiy  or 
so  consummate  a  skill  in  the  use  of  them.     Early  in  March 
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1834,  a  committee  from  Pluladelphia  arrived  in  Washington  with 
a  memorial  from  a  large  body  of  mechanics,  depicting  the  state 
of  prostration  and  distress  produced  among  all  the  laboring 
classes,  by  the  high*handed  and  pernicious  measures  of  the  admin- 
istration. In  presenting  this  memorial,  Mr.  Clay  took  occasion 
o  deviate  somewhat  from  the  beaten  track  of  debate.  He  made 
a  direct  appeal  to  the  vice-president,  Mr.  Van  Buren,  charging 
him  with  the  delivery  of  a  message  to  the  executive.  After 
glancing  at  the  gloomy  condition  of  the  country,  he  remarked 
that  it  was  m  the  power  of  the  chief  magistrate  to  adopt  a  meas- 
ure which,  in  twenty-four  hours,  would  afford  an  efficacious  and 
substantial  remedy,  and  reestablish  confidence ;  and  those  who, 
in  that  chamber,  supported  the  administration,  could  not  render 
a  better  service  than  to  repair  to  the  executive  mansion,  and, 
placing  before  the  chief  magistrate  the  naked  and  undisguised 
truth,  prevail  upon  him  to  retrace  his  steps  and  abandon  his  fatal 
experiment. 

•*Xo  one,  sir,"  continued  Mr.  Clay,  tn.*niDg  to  the  vice-president,  "can 
perform  that  duty  with  more  propriety  than  yourself.  1  ou  can,  if  you 
will,  induce  him  to  change  his  course.  To  you,  then,  sir,  in  no  unfriendly 
spirit^  bat  with  feelings  softened  and  subdued  by  the  deep  distress  which 
pervades  every  class  of  our  countrymen,  I  make  the  appeal.  By  yonr  offi- 
dal  and  personal  relations  with  tlie  president,  you  maintain  with  him  an 
intercourse  which  I  neither  enjoy  nor  covet  Go  to  him  and  tell  him  with 
out  exair-^eration,  but  in  the  languajje  of  trnth  and  sincerity,  the  actual  con- 
dition of  his  bleeding  country.  Tell  him  it  is  nearly  ruined  and  undone  by 
the  meaBures  which  he  has  been  induced  to  put  in  operation.  Tell  him  that 
his  experiment  is  operating  on  the  nation  liJce  the  philosopher's  experiment 
upon  a  convulsed  animal  in  an  exhausted  receiver;  and  that  it  must  expire 
in  agony  if  he  does  not  pause,  give  it  fresh  and  sound  circulation,  and  suffer 
the  energies  of  the  people  to  be  revived  and  restored.  Tell  him  that  in  a 
single  citv,  more  than  sixty  bankruptcies,  involving  a  loss  of  more  than 
fifteen  millions  of  dollars,  have  occurred.  Depict  to  him,  if  you  can  find 
language  for  the  task,  the  heart-rending  wretchedness  of  thousands  of  the 
working  clius^e:*.  Tell  him  him  how  much  more  true  glory  is  to  be  won  by 
retracinff  false  Btej)s  than  by  blindly  rushing  on  until  the  country  is  over- 
whelmed iu  bankruptcy  and  ruin.    Entreat  him  to  pause.** 

In  this  strain,  Mr.  Clay  proceeded  for  nearly  twenty  minutts. 
I<fothing  could  be  more  eloquent,  touching,  and  unanswerable, 
than  the  appeal,  although,  of  course,  it  failed  of  effect.  '*  Well, 
Mr.  Van  Buren,  did  you  deliver  the  message  I  chaiged  you 
with  ?"  asked  Mr.  Clay,  as  he  met  the  vice-president  in  the  sen- 
ate-chamber the  next  morning  before  the  day's  session  had  com- 
menced. 
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The  reply  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  is  not  recorded.  That  gendo- 
man,  however,  was  never  celebrated  for  his  powers  of  repartee 
During  the  period  of  his  vice-presidency,  Mr.  Clay  dined  with 
him  on  one  occasion  in  company  with  the  judges  of  the  United 
States  court,  the  heads  of  departments,  and  others.  Conversa- 
tion at  dinner  glanced  at  the  fact,  that  tory  ministers,  both  in 
England  and  in  France,  were  more  disposed  than  whig  minis- 
ters to  do  justice  to  the  United  States,  and  deal  liberally  with 
them  in  all  international  negotiations.  All  the  parties  present 
agreed  as  to  the  fact ;  and  turning  suddenly  to  Mr.  Van  Buren, 
Mr.  Clay  said :  "  If  you  will  permit  me,  I  will  propose  a  toast." 
"  With  great  pleasure,"  returned  the  vice-president.  "  1  propose," 
said  Mr.  Clay,  "  Tory  ministers  in  England  and  France^  and  a 
whig  ministry  in  the  United  States.**  The  toast  was  drunk  with 
great  cordiality  by  the  company,  Mr.  Van  Buren  affecting  to 
laugh,  but  blushing  at  the  same  time  up  to  the  eyes,  and  evi- 
dently nonplused  for  a  retort. 

The  message  addressed  by  Mr.  Clay  to  the  vice-president  re- 
'  calls  to  mind  another,  which  he  requested  the  late  Mr.  Grundy 
to  deliver  to  President  Jackson.  It  was  the  last  of  February. 
1833,  when  the  land  bill  was  pending.  "  Tell  General  Jackson," 
said  Mr.  Clay,  "  that  if  he  will  sign  that  bill,  I  will  pledge  my- 
self to  retire  from  Congress,  and  never  enter  ptiblic  life  again." 
Mr.  Grundy,  who  was  an  amiable  and  remarkably  good-natured 
person,  said :  "  No,  I  can't  deliver  that  message ;  for  we  may 
have  use  for  you  hereafter."  This  was,  it  will  be  remembered, 
at  the  session  when  the  compromise  passed. 

The  first  session  of  the  twenty-third  Congress  terminated  the 
30th  of  June,  1 834,  and  Mr.  Clay,  after  his  prolonged  and  labor- 
ious exertions  in  behalf  of  the  constitution  and  the  laws,  set  out 
immediately  on  his  journey  home.  As  the  stage-coach,  in  which 
he  was  proceeding  from  Charlestown  toward  Winchester,  m 
Virginia,  was  descending  a  hill,  it  was  overturned,  and  a  worthy 
young  gentleman,  Mr.  Humrickhouse,  son  of  the  contractor,  was 
instantly  killed  by  being  crushed  by  the  vehicle.  He  was  seated 
by  the  side  of  the  driver.  Mr.  Clay  was  slightly  injured.  The 
accident  happened  in  consequence  of  a  defect  :.i  the  breast- 
chain,  which  gave  way.     On  his  arrival  at  Winchester,  Mr.  Clay 
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was  invited  to  a  public  dinner,  which  he  declined,  as  well  on 
account  of  his  desire  to  reach  home,  as  because  of  this  melan- 
choly accident,  which  disqualified  him  for  immediate  enjovmeni 
at  the  festive  board. 


XIV. 

DIFFICULTY   WITH    FRANCE INDIAN   WRONGS. 

The  most  important  question  which  came  before  Congress  at 
its  second  session,  in  1834-'35,  was  that  of  our  relations  with 
France.  The  claims  of  bur  citizens  upon  that  government  for 
aggressions  upon  our  commerce  between  the  years  1800  and 
1817,  had  been  repeatedly  admitted  ;  but  no  decided  steps  toward 
a  settlement  had  been  taken  until  the  4th  of  July,  1 83 1 ,  when  a 
treaty  was  ratified,  by  which  it  was  agreed,  on  the  part  of  the 
French,  that  the  sum  of  twenty-five  millions  of  francs  should  be 
paid  to  the  United  States  as  an  indemnity.  [)y  the  terms  of  the 
treaty,  the  first  instalment  was  to  be  paid  at  the  expiration  of  one 
year  after  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications. 

The  French  government  having  failed  in  the  performance  of 
this  stipulation — the  draA  of  the  United  States  for  the  first  in* 
stalment  having  been  dishonored  by  the  minister  of  finance  — 
President  Jackson,  in  his  message  of  December,  1834,  to  Con 
gress,  recommended  that,  in  case  provision  should  not  be  made 
for  the  payment  of  the  debt  at  the  approaching  session  of  the 
French  chambers,  a  law  should  be  passed  authorizing  reprisals 
Qpon  French  property.  This  was  a  step  not  to  be  precipitately 
taken ;  and,  to  insure  its  patriotic,  dispassionate,  and  stateman- 
like  consideration,  the  senate  placed  Mr.  Chiy  at  the  head  of  the 
committee  on  foreign  relations,  to  which  committee  that  part  of 
the  president's  message  relating  to  our  affairs  with  France  was 
referred. 

On  the  6th  of  January,  1835,  Mr.  Clay  made  his  celebrated 
report  to  the  senate.     It  was  read  by  him  from  his  seat,  its  read- 
ing occupying  an  hour  and  a  half;  the  si;nate-chamber  being 
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thronged  during  its  delivery  by  members  of  the  house,  and  die 
gaUeries  filled  to  overflowing.  The  ability  displayed  in  this  ex- 
traordinary document,  the  firmness  and  moderation  of  its  tone, 
the  perspicuous  arrangements  of  facts  which  it  presents,  the 
lucidity  and  strength  of  its  style,  and  the  inevitable  weight  of 
its  conclusions,  called  forth  the  admiration  and  concurrence  of 
all  parties.  It  would  seem  to  have  been,  under  Providence,  the 
means  of  averting  a  war  with  France.  In  the  preparation  of  it, 
Mr.  Clay  had  a  difficult  and  delicate  task  to  perform ;  and  it  was 
accomplished  with  great  ingenuity  and  success.  Not  a  word  that 
could  lower  the  national  tone  and  spirit  was  indulged  in.  He 
eloquently  maintained  that  the  right  lay  on  our  side,  but  admitted 
that  the  French  king  had  not  been  so  far  in  the  wrong  that  all 
hopes  of  the  execution  of  the  treaty  were  extinct,  nor  did  he 
consider  that  hostile  measures  were  yet  justifiable.  This  tem- 
perate, judicious,  firm,  and  statesman-like  language,  while  it  re- 
moved all  cause  of  offence  on  the  part  of  the  French,  imparted 
new  renown  to  our  own  diplomacy.  While  it  was  all  that  the 
most  chivalrous  champions  of  their  country^s  honor  could  ask,  it 
breathed  a  spirit  which  called  forth  the  full  approbation  of  the 
friends  of  peace. 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Clay  had  finished  the  reading  of  his  report,  a 
discussion  arose  in  the  senate  as  to  the  number  which  should  be 
printed.  Mr.  Poindexter  moved  the  printing  of  twenty  thousand 
extra  copies.  Mr.  Clay  thought  that  number  too  large,  and  sug- 
gested five  thousand  Mr.  Calhoun  said  he  should  vote  for  the 
largest  number  proposed.  He  had  heard  the  report  read  with 
the  greatest  pleasure,  it  contained  the  whole  grounds  which 
ought  to  be  laid  before  the  people.  Of  all  the  calamities  that 
could  befall  the  country,  he  most  deplored  a  French  war  at  that 
time.  Under  these  considerations  he  should  vote  for  twenty 
thousand  copies. 

Mr.  Ewing  and  Mr.  Porter  would. vote  for  the  largest  number, 
and  the  latter  would  have  preferred  thirty  or  forty  thousand. 

Mr.  Preston  said  he  was  strongly  impressed  by  the  views 
taken  by  the  committee,  and  considered  them  sufficient  to  satisfy 
the  people  that  we  could  honorably  and  justly  avoid  war  with 
FVance.     Concurring  in  the  sentiments  of  the  committee,  and 
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entertaining  a  profound  respect  for  the  wisdom  exhibited  in  the 
report,  he  was  anxious  that  the  document  should  be  spre^  through 
the  country  as  widely  as  possible. 

The  senate  finally  ordered  twenty  thousand  copies  of  this  ad- 
mirable report  to  be  printed,  and  it  was  soon  scattered  to  the  re- 
motest corners  of  the  Union.  Its  effect  in  reviving  the  confi- 
dence and  allaying  the  fears  of  our  mercantile  community  must 
be  fresh  in  the  remembrance  of  many.  The  rates  of  insurance 
were  at  once  diminished,  Commerce  spread  her  white  winga 
to  the  gale,  and  swept  the  ocean  once  more  unchecked  by  the 
liabilities  of  a  hostile  encounter.  The  depression  in  business 
produced  by  the  president's  belligerent  recommendation  was  at 
once  removed. 

The  report  showed  conclusively  that  the  president's  recom- 
mendation in  regard  to  reprisals  was  premature,  and  unauthorized 
by  the  circumstances  of  the  case  ;  and  that  there  had  been  a  con 
stant  manifestation  on  the  part  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
French  government  of  a  disposition  to  carry  the  treaty  of  indem- 
nification into  effect.  The  committee  expressed  their  agreemenc 
with  the  president,  that  the  fulfilment  of  the  treaty  should  be  in- 
sisted upon  at  all  hazards ;  but  they  considered  that  a  rash  and 
precipitate  course  on  our  part  should  be  seduously  avoided. 
They  would  not  anticipate  the  possibility  of  a  final  breach  by 
France  of  her  solemn  engagements.  They  limited  themselves 
to  a  consideration  of  the  posture  of  things  as  they  then  existed. 
At  the  same  time,  they  observed  that  it  could  not  be  doubted  that 
the  United  States  were  abundantly  able  to  sustain  themselves  in 
any  vicissitudes  to  which  they  might  be  exposed.  The  patriot- 
ism of  the  people  had  been,  hitherto,  equal  to  all  emergencies, 
and  if  their  courage  and  constancy,  when  they  were  young  and 
comparatively  weak,  bore  them  safely  through  all  past  struggles, 
the  hope  might  be  confidently  entertained  now,  when  their  num- 
bers, their  strength,  and  their  resources,  were  greatly  increased, 
that  they  would,  whenever  the  occasion  might  arise,  triumphantly 
maintain  the  honor,  the  rights,  and  the  interests  of  their  country. 
The  committee  concluded  by  recommending  to  the  senate  the 
adoption  of  the  following  resolution : — 

**  RuUved,  That  it  is  inexpedient  at  this  time  to  paM  any  law  veeting  in  tha 
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I  th4*4 

till!  in- 

the 

French  chauiben." 

On  the  1 4th  of  January,  Mr.  Clay,  pursuant  to  previous  notice 
called  for  the  consideration  of  the  report  of  the  committet^  on  for 
eign  relations,  and  its  accompanying  resolution.  It  being  ex- 
pected that  he  would  address  the  senate,  a  large  audience  w;)s  in 
attendance,  and,  as  soon  as  he  was  up,  the  other  house  was  with* 
out  a  quorum.  The  question  being  upon  agreeing  to  the  resnhition 
as  reported,  he  spoke  for  nearly  an  hour,  and  his  remarks  were 
in  the  same  moderate,  magnanimous  and  truly  American  strain, 
which  characterized  his  report. 

Mr.  King,  of  Georgia,  one  of  the  administration  members  of 
the  committee  on  foreign  relations,  after  bearing  the  strongest 
testimony  to  the  candid  and  temperate  character  of  Mr.  Clay's 
report,  moved  to  give  the  resolution  such  a  modification  as,  witii- 
out  changing  its  substance,  would  obtain  for  it  a  unanimous  vote. 
Mr.  Clay  accepted  in  part  Mr.  King's  amendment,  and  also  one 
that  was  offered  by  Mr.  Webster ;  and  the  following  resolution 
was  at  length  unanimously  passed  by  the  senate. 


"ReMlved,  That  it  is  inexpedient  at  present  to  adopt  any  1ef;i«1atiye  i 
ure  in  regard  to  the  state  of  afTaire  between  Uie  United  States  and  Froiic&'' 

The  unanimous  passage  of  this  resolution,  was  a  result  as 
gratifying  as  it  was  unexpected  ;  and  its  effect  upon  the  French 
chambers,  in  neutralizing  the  harsh  language  of  the  president 
and  hastening  the  execution  of  the  treaty,  was  most  auspicious^ 
The  praises  of  Congress  and  of  the  country,  were  liberalij 
awarded  to  Mr.  Clay,  for  his  judicious  and  conclusive  report  in 
bohalf  of  a  pacific  course. 

The  efifect  of  the  president's  message  recommending  reprisals 
and  conveying  an  imputation  upon  the  good  faith  of  Louis  Philippe, 
was  such  as  might  have  been  anticipated.  The  French  king  was 
justly  offended.  The  French  minister  was  at  once  recalled  from 
Washington,  and  a  charge  tT affaires  substituted.  Passports  were 
tendered  to  our  minister  at  Paris.  In  conse  [uence  of  these  de- 
yelopments,  Mr.  Clay,  on  the  last  day  of  the  session,  made 
another  and  a  briefer  report  from  the  committee  on  foreign  rela- 
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lion  I,  in  which  the  committee  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
•enate  ought  to  adhere  t^  the  resolution,  adopted  the  14th  of 
lanuar}',  to  await  the  result  of  another  appeal  to  the  French 
chambers ;  and,  in  the  meantime,  to  intimate  no  ulterior  purpose, 
hut  to  hold  itself  in  reserve  for  whatever  exigencies  might  arise. 
The  senate  concurred  in  the  advice  of  the  committee,  who  were 
then  discharged  from  the  further  consideration  of  the  subject. 

On  the  4th  of  February,  1835,  Mr.  Clay  made  a  brilliant  and 
impressive  speech  in  the  senate,  upon  the  subject  of  a  memorial, 
which  he  presented  from  certain  Indians  of  the  Cherokee  tribe. 
The  memorial  set  forth,  in  eloquent  and  becoming  terms,  the  con- 
dition of  the  tribe,  their  grievances  and  their  wants.  It  seemed 
that  of  the  lamnant  of  this  people  then  in  Georgia,  one  portion 
were  desirous  of  being  aided  to  remove  beyond  the  Mississippi, 
end  the  other  wished  to  remain  where  they  were,  and  to  be  re- 
moved from  the  rigid  restrictions  which  the  atate  of  Georgia  had 
imposed  upon  them.  In  his  remarks,  Mr.  CTay  eloquently  alluded 
u  the  solemn  treaties  by  which  the  possession  of  their  lands  had 
been  secured  to  these  Indians  by  our  government.  The  faith  of 
the  United  States  had  been  pledged  that  they  should  continue 
unmolested  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  hunting-grounds.  In  defi- 
ance of  these  sacred  stipulations,  Georgia  had  claimed  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  tribe — had  parcelled  out  their  lands,  and  disposed  of 
them  by  lottery — degraded  the  Cherokees  to  the  condition  of  tierfs 
— denied  them  all  the  privileges  of  freedom,  and  rendered  their 
condition  infinitely  worse  than  that  of  the  African  slave.  It  was 
the  interest,  as  well  as  the  pride  of  the  master,  to  provide  for  the 
health  and  comfort  of  his  slave  ;  but  what  human  being  was  there 
to  care  for  these  unfortunate  Indians  ? 

As  Mr.  Clay  warmed  in  his  remarks,  and  dwelt,  more  in  sorrow 
than  in  anger,  upoif  the  wrongs  and  outrages  perpetrated  in 
Georgia  upon  the  unoflfending  aborigines  within  her  borders, 
maily  of  his  hearers  were  affected  to  tears,  and  he  himself  was 
obviously  deeply  moved.  The  occasion  was  rendered  still  more 
Interesting  by  the  presence  of  a  Cherokee  chief  and  a  female  of 
the  tribe,  who  seemed  to  listen  to  the  orator  with  a  painfully  eager 
attention.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Clay  submitted  a  resolution,  direct* 
log  the  committee  on  the  judiciary  to  inquire  into  the  expediency 
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of  making  farther  provisioii  by  law  to  enable  Indian  tribes,  to 
whom  lands  had  been  secured  by  treaty,  to  defend  and  maintain 
their  rights  to  such  lands  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States ; 
also,  a  resolution  directing  the  committee  on  Indian  iflfairs  to 
inquire  into  the  expediency  of  setting  apart  a  district  of  country, 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  for  such  of  the  Cherokee  nation  as  were 
disposed  to  emigrate,  and  for  securing  in  perpetuity  their  peaceful 
enjoyment  thereof  to  themselves  and  their  descendants. 

The  oppressed  aboriginal  tribes  have  always  found  in  Mr.  Clay 
a  friend  and  a  champion.  Although  coming  from  a  state  which, 
ii  consequence  of  the  numerous  Indian  massacres  of  which  it 
Qas  been  the  theatre,  has  received  thb  appellation  of  *'  the  dark 
and  bloody  ground,"  he  has  never  suffered  any  unphilosophical 
prejudice  against  the  unfortunate  red  men,  to  blind  his  sense  of 
justice  or  check  the  promptings  of  humanity.  He  has  constantly 
been  among  the  most  active  vmdicators  of  their  cause — the  most 
efficient  advocates  of  a  liberal  policy  toward  them. 

To  General  Jackson's  administration,  we  are  indebted  for  the 
system  which  makes  the  offices  of  the  federal  government  the 
rewards  of  political  partisanship,  and  proscribes  all  incumbents 
who  may  entertain  opinions  at  variance  with  those  of  the  execu- 
tive. The  government  of  the  United  States  disposes  of  an  annual 
patronage  of  nearly  forty  millions  of  dollars.  By  the  corrupt  use 
of  this  immense  fund,  the  Jackson  dynasty  sustained  and  per- 
petuated itself  in  spite  of  the  people.  Here  was  the  secret  of  its 
strength.  Commit  what  violence,  outrage  what  principle,  assail 
what  interests  he  might,  President  Jackson  threw  himself  back 
upon  his  patronage  and  found  protection.  The  patronage  of  the 
press,  the  patronage  of  the  postoffice,  the  patronage  of  the 
customhouse,  with  its  salaries,  commissions,  and  fees — the  pa- 
tronage of  the  land-office,  with  its  opportunities  of  successful 
speculation — these  formed  the  stronghold  and  citadel  of  corrupt 
power. 

On  the  oighteenlb  of  February,  1835,  Mr.  Clay  addressed  the 
senate  in  support  of  the  bill  for  the  abatement  of  executive  pa- 
tronage. His  speech  contains  a  striking  exposition  of  the  evils 
resulting  from  the  selfish  and  despotic  exercise,  on  the  part  of 
the  chief  magistrate,  of  the  appointing  and  removing  power ;  and 
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k  |iervaded  by  that  truly  democratic  spirit  which  has  character- 
ized all  the  public  acts  of  the  author.         • 

A  bill  making  an  appropriation  for  the  Cumberland  road,  was 
discussed  in  the  senate  early  in  February.  Mr.  Clay  spoke  in 
favor  of  the  appropriation,  but  adversely  to  the  policy  of  surren- 
dering the  road  to  the  states  through  which  it  runs. 


XV. 

PUBLIC    LANDS SPBCIE    CIRCULAR BXPUNOINO   RESOLVE. 

Our  afTairs  with  France,  occupied  a  considerable  portion  of 
President  Jackson's  message  to  the  24th  Congress  at  its  first 
session.  Mr.  Clay  was  figain  placed  at  the  head  of  the  commit- 
i?.e  on  foreign  relations  ;  and,  on  the  11th  of  January,  1836,  he 
introduced  a  resolution  to  the  senate,  calling  upon  the  president 
for  information  with  regard  to  our  affairs  with  France,  and  for  the 
communication  of  certain  overtures  made  by  the  French  govern- 
ment. An  additional  resolution  was  presented  by  him  two  or 
three  weeks  afterward,  calling  for  the  conimunication  of  the  ex- 
pose which  accompanied  the  French  bill  of  indemnity  of  the  27th 
of  April,  1835 ;  and  also,  copies  of  certain  notes  which  passed 
between  the  Due  de  Broglie  and  our  charge,  Mr.  Barton  ;  together 
with  those  addressed  by  our  minister,  Mr.  Livingston,  to  the 
French  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  or  to  the  secretary  of  state 
of  the  United  States.  These  resolutions  were  adopted,  with 
amendments. 

On  the  8th  of  February,  1836,  a  message  from  the  president 
was  received,  announcing  that  the  government  of  Great  Britain 
had  offered  its  mediation  for  the  adjustment  of  the  dispute  between 
the  United  States  and  France.  The  message  was  referred  to 
the  committee  on  foreign  affairs ;  and  on  the  22d  of  February,  a 
correspondence  between  the  secretary  of  state  and  Mr.  Bankhead, 
on  the  subject  of  British  mediation,  was  submitted.  This  gave 
occasion  for  some  remarks  from  Mr.  Clay,  who  said  that  he  could 
not  withhold  the  expression  of  his  congratulation  to  the  senatOi 
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for  the  agency  it  had  in  pruducing  the  happy  termination  of  on 
difficulties  with  Franoe.  If  the  senate  had  not,  by  its  unanimous 
Toto  of  last  September,  declared  that  it  was  inexpedient  to  adopt 
any  legislative  action  upon  the  subject  of  our  relations  with 
France ;  if  it  had  yielded  to  the  recoiiunendations  of  the  execu- 
tive in  ordering  reprisals  against  that  power,  it  could  not  be 
doubted  but  that  war  would  have  existed  at  that  moment  in  its 
most  serious  state. 

Mr.  Clay  renewed  his  exertions  in  behalf  of  his  land  bill, 
during  this  session.  On  the  14th  of  April,  it  was  taken  up  in  the 
senate  as  the  special  order,  and  discussed  nearly  every  day  for  a 
period  of  two  weeks,  during  which  he  was  frequently  called  upon 
to  defend  and  explain  its  provisions.  His  speech  of  April  26, 
ifl  remarkable  for  the  vigor  of  its  arguments  and  the  force  of  its 
appeals.  Of  this  effort,  the  National  Intelligencer  said :  '*  We 
thought,  after  hearing  the  able  and  comprehensive  arguments  of 
Messrs.  Ewing,  Southard,  and  White,  in  favor  of  this  beneficent 
measiu'e,  that  the  subject  was  exhausted  ;  that,  at  any  rate,  bul 
little  new  could  be  urged  in  its  defence.  Mr.  Clay,  however,  in 
one  of  the  most  luminous  and  forcible  arguments  which  we  have 
ever  heard  him  deliver,  placed  the  subject  in  new  lights,  and  gars 
to  it  new  claims  to  favor.  The  whole  train  of  his  reasoning  ap- 
peared to  us  a  series  of  demonstrations." 

The  land  bill,  essentially  the  same  as  that  vetoed  by  General 
Jackson,  passed  the  senate  the  4th  of  May,  1 836,  by  a  vote  of 
twenty-five  to  twenty,  and  was  sent  to  the  house.  But  the  in- 
fluence of  the  executive  was  too  potent  here  yet  to  admit  of  the 
passage  of  a  measure  which,  though  approved  by  the  majority, 
was  opposed  by  the  president  because  of  its  having  originated 
with  Mr.  Clay. 

The  question  of  the  right  of  petition  came  before  the  senate 
early  in  the  session.  On  the  1 1  th  of  January,  Mr.  Buchanan 
presented  a  memorial  from  a  religious  society  of  friends  in  Penn- 
sylvania, requesting  Congress  to  abolish  slavery  and  the  slave* 
trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  He  moved  that  the  memorial 
should  be  read,  and  the  prayer  of  the  memorialists  be  rejected. 
Mr.  Calhoun  demanded  that  the  question  should  be  first  taken 
whether  the  petition  be  received  or  not ;  and  a  debate,  which  ^ 
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piolonged  at  various  intervals  till  the  9th  of  Marcb,  sprang  up  on 
this  preliminary  question.  Before  the  question  was  taken,  Mr. 
Clay  briefly  explained  his  views.  On  the  subject  of  the  right  of 
Congress  .to  abolish  slavery  in  the  district,  he  was  inclined  to 
think,  and  candor  required  the  avowal,  that  the  right  did  exist  ; 
though  he  should  take  a  future  opportunity  of  expressing  his  views 
in  opposition  to  the  expediency  of  the  exercise  of  that  power. 
He  expressed  his  disapprobation  of  the  motion  to  receive  and  im- 
mediately reject,  made  by  the  senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Buchanan).  He  thought  that  the  right  of  petition  required  of  the 
servants  of  the  people  to  examine,  deliberate,  and  decide,  either 
to  grant  or  refuse  the  prayer  of  a  petition,  giving  the  reasons  for 
such  decision  ;  and  that  such  was  the  best  mode  of  putting  an 
end  to  the  agitation  of  the  public  on  the  subject. 

The  question  "  Shall  the  petition  be  received  ?"  being  taken, 
was  decided  in  the  affirmative — yeas  36 ;  nays  10. 

Mr.  Clay  then  offered  an  amendment  to  Mr.  Buchanan's  motion 
lo  reject,  in  which  amendment  the  principal  reasons  why  the 
prayer  of  the  memorialists  could  not  be  granted,  are  succinctly 
given.  The  amendment,  not  meeting  the  views  of  some  of  his 
southern  friends,  was  subsequently  withdrawn  by  Mr.  Clay,  who 
maintained,  however,  that  he  could  not  assent  that  Congress  had 
no  constitutional  power  to  legislate  on  the  prayer  of  the  petition. 
The  subject  was  at  length  laid  on  the  table  by  a  vote  of  twenty- 
four  to  twenty  ;  but  the  friends  of  the  sacred^  unqualified  right  of 
petition  J  should  not  forget  that  Mr.  Clay  has  ever  upheld  their 
cause  with  his  best  energies  and  his  warmest  zeal. 

A  report  from  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  showing  the  con- 
dition of  the  deposite  banks,  came  before  the  senate  for  consider 
ation,  the  17th  of  March,  1836.  Mr.  Clay  forcibly  depicted,  on 
this  occasion,  the  total  insecurity  of  the  vast  public  treasure  in 
the  keeping  of  these  banks.  What  was  then  prophecy  became 
history  soon  afterward.  '*  Suppose,"  said  he,  '*  a  great  deficiency 
of  southern  crops,  or  any  o^her  crisis  creating  a  necessity  for  the 
exportation  of  specie  to  Europe,  instead  of  the  ordinary  ship- 
ments. These  banks  would  be  compelled  to  call  in  their  issues. 
This  would  compel  other  banks  to  call  in,  in  like  manner,  and  a 
panic  and  genercl  want  of  confidence  would  ensue.  Then  what ' 
H*  12 
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would  become  of  the  public  money  ?**  It  is  unnecessary  to  point 
to  the  fulfilment  of  these  predictions.  Soon  after  the  deposites 
were  removed  to  the  pet  banks,  they  became  the  basis  of  vast 
land  speculations,  into  which  all  who  could  obtain  a  share  of  the 
government  money,  plunged  at  once  heels  over  head ;  postmasters, 
custom-house  officers,  navy  agents,  pet-bank  directors,  cashiers 
and  presidents,  district  attorneys,  government  printers,  secretaries 
of  state,  postmasters-general,  attorneys-general,  president's  sec- 
retaries, and  all  the  innumerable  stipendiaries  of  the  administra- 
tion. It  was  this  wild  speculation,  fostered  and  conducted  by 
the  facilities  of  the  deposite  banks,  that  filled  the  treasury  with 
unavailable  funds.  The  experiment  terminated,  as  Mr.  Clay 
prophesied  it  would  terminate,  in  universal  bankruptcy. 

On  the  8th  of  June,  Mr.  Clay,  from  the  committee  on  foreign 
relations,  introduced  a  report  with  a  resolution,  for  recognising 
the  independence  of  Texas  whenever  satisfactory  information 
should  be  received  that  it  had  a  civil  government  in  successful 
operation.  Mr.  Preston  expressed  a  hope  that  the  executive  was 
by  that  time  in  possession  of  such  information  as  would  enable 
the  senate  to  adopt  stronger  measures  than  that  recommended  by 
the  committee  ;  and  he  submitted  a  resolution  calling  on  the 
president  for  such  information.  Mr.  Clay  wished  that  the  reso- 
lution might  be  taken  up  and  acted  on,  as  he  would  be  extremely 
glad  to  receive  information  that  would  authorize  stronger  meas- 
ures in  favor  of  Texas.  The  report  of  the  committee  was  con- 
curred in ;  and  Mr.  Preston's  resolution  was  adopted.  The 
result  of  the  call  upon  the  president,  and  of  the  discussion  that 
ensued,  was  the  unanimous  adoption,  by  the  senate,  on  the  1st 
of  July,  of  the  resolution  reported  by  Mr.  Clay  with  an  amend- 
ment by  Mr.  Preston,  adding  a  clause  expressing  the  satisfaction 
of  the  senate  at  the  president's  having  taken  measures  for  ob- 
taining accurate  mformation  as  to  the  civil,  military,  and  political 
condition  of  Texas    Similar  resolutions  passed  the  house  July  4th 

Mr.  Clay  spoke  on  a  variety  of  questions  in  addition  to  those 
we  have  alluled  to,  during  the  session  of  1834-35;  on  the 
motion  to  admit  the  senators  from  Michigan  on  the  floor,  and  the 
recognition  of  that  clause  in  the  constitution  of  Michigan,  which 
he  conceived  to  give  to  aliens  the  right  to  vote  ;  on  the  resolution 
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of  Mr.  Calhoun  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  euch  a  reduction 
of  duties  as  would  not  affect  the  manufacturing  interest ;  on  the 
fortification  bill,  &c.     Congress  adjourned  the  4th  of  July,  1836. 

On  his  return  to  Kentucky,  a  dinner  was  given  to  Mr.  Clay  by 
his  fellow-citizens  of  Woodford  county.  During  his  absence 
from  home,  he  had  experienced  heavy  afflictions  in  the  death  of 
a  beloved  daughter  and  of  his  only  sister.  On  rising  to  speak, 
he  was  so  overcome  by  the  recollection  of  these  losses,  added  to 
an  allusion  which  had  been  made  to  the  remains  of  his  mother 
being  buried  in  Woodford,  that  he  was  obliged  to  resume  his  seat. 
He  soon  rallied,  however,  and  addressed  the  company  for  about 
two  hours,  in  an  animated  and  powerful  strain.  He  reviewed 
the  recent  acts  of  the  administration — their  constant  tampering 
with  the  currency — the  treasury  order,  directing  that  all  pay- 
ments for  lands  should  be  made  in  specie — the  injustice  prac- 
tised toward  the  Indian  tribes — and  the  disgracefully  protracted 
Seminole  war.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Clay  alluded  to  his  intended 
retirement  from  the  senate  of  the  United  States — an  intention 
which,  at  that  time,  he  fondly  cherished. 

So  fixed  was  his  wish  to  withdraw  from  public  life,  that  he 
had,  at  one  period,  in  1 836,  made  up  his  mind  to  resign.  It  is 
certain,  that  he  looked  forward  with  confidence  to  declining  a  re- 
election ;  and  he  expressed  a  hope  at  the  Woodford  dinner  that 
the  state  would  turn  its  attention  to  some  other  citizen. 

In  the  autumn  of  1 836,  Mr.  Clay  narrowly  escaped  a  violent 
death.  He  was  riding  on  horseback  in  one  of  his  fields,  survey- 
ivg  his  cattle,  when  a  furious  bull,  maddened  from  some  cause  or 
other,  rushed  toward  him,  and  plunging  his  horns  with  tremen- 
ious  force  into  the  horse  on  which  Mr.  Clay  was  seated,  killed 
the  poor  animal  on  the  spot.  The  distinguished  rider  was  thrown 
to  the  distance  of  several  feet  from  his  horse,  but,  though  some- 
what hurt  by  the  fall,  escaped  without  material  injury. 

We  have  already  given  an  exposition  of  Mr.  Clay's  views  in 
behalf  of  colonization.  In  1836,  he  was  unanimously  elected 
president  of  the  American  Colonization  Society,  in  the  room  of 
the  illustrious  ex-president  Madison,  deceased.  He  accepted 
the  appointment. 

During  the  winter  of  1836,  Mr.  Clay  was  re-elected  a  senator 
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from  Kentucky  for  six  years  from  the  ensuing  4tli  of  March. 
The  vote  stood ;  for  Heilry  Clay,  76  ;  for  James  Guthrie,  the  ad« 
ministration  candidate,  54.  £ight  members  wer^  absent,  four  of 
whom,  it  is  said,  would  have  voted  for  Mr.  Clay. 

The  state  of  the  republic,  toward  the  termination  of  General 
Jackson's  second  presidential  term,  is  yet  vividly  in  the  recol* 
lection  of  all  our  citizens.  He  had  found  the  country,  in  1829« 
in  a  condition  of  unexampled  prosperity.  The  government  was 
administered  with  economy  strictly  republican.  Congress  waa 
the  dominant  power  in  the  land.  Commerce,  manufactures, 
agriculture,  flourished.  The  banking  system  was  in  a  state  of 
remarkable  soundness.  There  was  no  disposition  to  multiply 
local  banks.  There  was  neither  temptation  nor  ability  for  these 
banks  to  expand  their  issues.  The  failure  of  a  bank  was  an  oc- 
currence as  unusual  as  an  earthquake.  Labor  was  sure  of 
employment,  and  sure  of  its  reward.  There  were  few  brokers, 
dsurers,  and  money-lenders,  by  profession.  There  were  no 
speculators  by  profession.  There  were  no  immense  operations 
in  fancy  stocks  and  land  schemes.  There  was  but  one  way  of 
growing  rich— hard  labor — assiduous  industry — early  rising — 
late  retiring — and  anxious,  devoted,  and  persevering  attention  to 
business.  Our  habits,  as  a  people,  were  simple  and  democratic. 
Our  FOREIGN  CREDIT  WAS  WITHOUT  A  STAIN.  The  dobts  which 
we  contracted  abroad  were  such  as  we  could  pay — and  paid  they 
were,  with  scrupulous  and  honorable  punctuality.  Our  cur- 
rency WAS,  WITHOUT  exception,  THE   MOST    PERFECT    ON   THE 

FACE  OF  THE  GLOBE.  No  man  ever  lost  a  cent  by  it.  It  was 
abundant,  safe,  and  well  accredited  in  every  part  of  the  world 
AU  pecuniary  operations  of  trade  and  commerce  were  conducted 
with  the  most  wonderful  facility  and  regularity.  Gold  and  silver 
were  in  free  circulation,  and  there  was,  at  all  times,  an  abundant 
supply  of  the  smaller  coins.  Millions  on  millions  of  exchanges 
were  negotiated  in  every  quarter  of  the  country,  and  at  an  average 
rate  of  one  half  of  one  per  cent. — a  charge  merely  nominal  in 
comparison  with  the  subsequent  rates.  The  whole  machinery  of 
society,  government,  trade,  and  currency,  was  in  a  state  as  iiearlj 
approaching  perfection  as  human  wisdom  and  ingenuity  could 
compass. 
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Such  was  the  condition  of  the  republic  in  1 829.  Then  the 
destroyer  came — and  all  was  blasted.  For  eight  years  he 
managed  the  affairs  of  the  country  in  his  own  way ;  and  his  will 

WAS  THE  LAW  OF  THE  LAND. 

During  those  eight  years,  what  a  change  came  over  our  affairs ! 
The  whole  machinery  of  currency,  trade,  and  government,  was 
deranged.  The  land  was  flooded  with  three  or  four  hundred 
millions  of  irredeemable  paper.  The  smaller  coins  disappeared. 
Specie  payments  were  universally  suspended  ;  and  gold  and 
silver  were  no  more  a  currency  than  amethysts  and  diamonds. 
In  trade,  everything  ran  into  speculation.  Banks  sprang  up  like 
mushrooms  on  every  side.  Any  two  men  who  could  write  theit 
names  so  as  to  sign  and  endorse  a  piece  of  paper,  were  enabled 
<o  procure  "  facilities,"  which  generally  turned  out  to  be  facilities 
for  their  own  destruction.  Brokers,  usurers,  money-lenders, 
speculators,  multiplied  till  their  name  was  legion.  Everything 
was  unnaturally  distended,  until,  at  length,  trade  came  to  a  dead 
stand.  No  one  wanted  to  buy,  and  everybody  was  afraid  to  sell. 
There  was  an  utter  stagnation,  paralysis,  extinction,  of  business. 
Thousands  on  thousands  declared  themselves  individually  bank- 
rupt. As  a  nation,  we  were  notoriously  and  miserably  bankrupt  — 
and  we  had  hardly  foreign  credit  enough  to  make  it  either  safe  or 
decent  lor  any  American  to  cross  the  Atlantic. 

In  government,  a  revolution  no  less  pernicious  was  accom- 
plished. Congress  became  a  mere  stepping-stone  to  lucrative 
appointments,  and  the  session  was  merely  a  convenient  reunion 
of  its  members  for  the  better  arrangement  of  their  land  specu- 
lations, and  the  more  convenient  distribution  of  the  government 
deposites  among  the  most  accommodating  banks.  The  heart  of 
our  government  was  rotten  to  the  core — and,  like  our  currency 
and  our  trade,  it  presented  but  a  miserable  contrast  to  the  condi- 
tion of  1829.  And  all  these  revolutions  were  brought  about  by 
the  uncontrolled  ascendency  of  Jacksonism,  and  by  no  ither 
agency  under  heaven ! 

Notwithstanding  these  deplorable  issues,  the  end  was  not  yet. 
The  Jackson  dynasty  was  to  be  perpetuated  still  another  term  in 
the  hands  of  him  who  was  proud  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  his 
"illustrious  predecessor.*"     The  presidential  e  ection  of  1836, 
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terminated  in  the  choice  of  Martin  Van  Buren.  But  we  are  an- 
ticipating matters.  We  have  yet  the  short  session  of  Congress 
of  1836-'37  to  review,  before  we  take  leave  of  the  "  Hero  of  New 
Orleans." 

The  administration  had  now  a  majority  in  the  senate.  That 
noble  phalanx  of  whigs,  who  had  so  undauntedly  withstood  the 
usurpations  of  the  executive,  could  now  only  operate  as  a  minority. 
One  of  the  first  acts  of  Mr.  Clay,  was  to  reintroduce  his  land 
bill.  On  the  19th  of  December,  in  pursuance  of  previous  notice, 
he  presented  it  with  modifications  suited  to  the  changes  in  public 
afifairs.  It  was  read  twice,  and  referred  to  the  committee  on 
public  lands,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Mr.  Walker  of  Missis- 
sippi, who,  on  the  3d  of  January,  gave  notice  that  he  was  in- 
structed by  the  committee  to  move  for  the  indefinite  postponement 
of  the  bill,  when  it  should  come  up  for  consideration.  Some 
days  afterward,  Mr.  Walker  introduced  his  bill  to  limit  the  sales 
of  the  public  lands,  except  to  actual  settlers,  and  in  limited 
quantities  ;  and  on  the  9th  of  February,  1 837,  Mr.  Calhoun's 
extraordinary  bill,  nominally  selling,  but  in  reality  giving  to  the 
new  states  all  the  public  domain ,  came  before  the  senate. 

Mr.  Clay  took  ground  at  once  against  this  scheme.  He  said 
that  four  or  five  years  before,  contrary  to  his  earnest  desire,  this 
subject  of  the  public  lands  was  forced  upon  him,  and  he  had, 
with  great  labor,  devised  a  plan  fraught  with  equity  to*  all  the 
states.  It  received  the  votes  of  a  majority  of  both  houses,  and 
was  rejected  by  the  president.  He  had  always  considered  the 
public  domain  a  sacred  trust  for  the  country  and  for  posterity. 
He  was  opposed  to  any  measure  giving  away  this  property  for 
the  benefit  of  speculators  ;  and  he  was  therefore  opposed  to  this 
bill,  as  well  as  to  the  other  (Mr.  Walker's)  before  the  senate. 
He  had  hitherto  labored  in  vain  —  but  he  should  continue  to  op- 
pose all  these  schemes  for  robbing  the  old  states  of  their  rightful 
possessions.  He  besought  the  senate  to  abstain  from  these  ap- 
peals to  the  cupidity  of  the  new  states  from  party  inducements  ; 
and  he  appealed  to  the  senator  from  South  Carolina  whether,  if 
he  offered  them  higher  and  better  boons  than  the  party  in  power, 
he  did  not  risk  the  imputation  of  being  actuated  by  such  induce 
ments. 
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Fortonately  for  the  country,  the  rash  project  of  Mr  Calhoan 
lid  not  reach  the  maturity  of  a  third  reading. 

On  the  25th  of  February,  the  bill  from  the  committee  on  finance, 
to  alter  and  amend  the  several  acts  imposing  duties  on  imposts, 
being  before  the  senate,  Mr.  Clay  spoke  against  the  measure  at 
some  length.  His  principal  objection  arose  from  what  he  con- 
ceived to  be  the  interference  of  some  of  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  with  the  compromise  act  of  .1833.  In  the  course  of  his  re- 
marks, he  gave  an  interesting  account  of  his  own  connection  with 
that  important  measure. 

He  then  went  on  to  draw  a  striking  parallel  between  the  com- 
promise act  of  1833  as  to  the  protective  system,  and  that  other 
compromise  act  which  settled  the  much-agitated  Missouri  question, 
and  by  which  the  latitude  of  36  degrees  30  minutes,  was  estab- 
lished as  the  extreme  boundary  for  the  existence  of  slavery 
in  that  state.  Had  not  Congress  a  right  to  repeal  that  law? 
But  what  would  those  southern  gentlemen,  who  now  so  strenu- 
ously urged  a  violation  of  our  implied  faith  in  regard  to  the  act 
of  1833,  say  if  a  measure  like  that  should  be  attempted  ? 

Mr.  Clay  concluded  with  a  motion  to  re-commit  the  bill  for  the 
reduction  of  duties  to  the  committee  on  finance,  with  instructions 
to  strike  out  all  those  articles  comprised  in  the  bill,  which  then 
paid  a  duty  of  20  per  cent,  and  upward,  embraced  in  the  com- 
promise act.  The  motion  was  lost -^25  nays  to  24  yeas  ;  and 
the  bill  was  the  same  day  passed  by  a  vote  27  to  18. 

Early  in  the  session,  Mr.  Ewing  had  introduced  a  joint  reso- 
lution rescinding  the  treasury  order  by  which  all  payments  for 
public  lands  were  to  be  made  in  specie.  On  the  11th  of  Jan- 
uary, Mr.  Clay  addressed  the  senate  in  a  speech  replete  with 
arguments  and  facts  in  support  of  the  resolution,  and  in  opposi- 
tion to  an  amendment,  which  had  been  offered  by  Mr.  Rives. 
The  resolution  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  public  lands, 
who  instructed  their  chairman  to  lay  it  on  the  table  when  it 
should  come  up.  On  the  18th  of  January,  a  bill  rescinding  the 
specie  circular  was  reported  by  Mr.  Walker.  It  subsequently 
passed  the  senate,  with  some  slight  amendments,  by  a  vote  of  41 
to  5;  and  he  received  the  sanction  of  the  other  house :  but  not- 
withstav^ fling  thi?  fact,  and  the  additional  well-known  fact,  that 
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the  order  had  been  originally  promulgated  in  defiance  of  Che 
opinion  of  Congress  and  the  wishes  of  the  people,  the  bill,  "  in- 
stead of  being  returned  to  the  house  in  which  it  originated,  ac- 
cArding  to  the  requirement  of  the  constitution,  was  sent  to  one 
of  the  pigeon-holes  of  the  department  of  state,  to  be  filed  away 
with  an  opinion  of^  a  convenient  attorney-general,  always  ready 
to  prepare  one  in  support  of  executive  encroachment." 

Mr/ Van  Buren  manifested  the  same  contempt  for  the  will  of 
the  people,  expressed  by  Congress,  as  had  been  shown  by  his 
"  illustrious  predecessor,"  and  refused  to  interfere  until  the  specie 
circular  repealed  itself  in  the  catastrophe  of  a  universal  suspen- 
sion. 

On  the  12th  of  January,  a  resolution,  oflfered  by  Mr.  Benton 
to  expunge  from  the  journals  of  the  senate  for  ]833-'34,  Mr. 
Clay's  resolution  censuring  Piresident  Jackson  for  his  unau- 
thorized removal  of  the  public  deposites,  came  before  the  sen- 
ate for  consideration ;  and  on  the  16th  Mr.  Clay  discussed  the 
question  at  considerable  length.  His  speech  was  in  a  strain  of 
mingled  sarcasm  and  indignant  invective,  which  made  the  sub- 
servient majority  writhe  under  its  scorching  power.  Never  was 
a  measure  placed  in  a  more  contemptible  light  than  was  the  ex- 
punging  proposal  by  Mr.  Clay.  Those  who  heard  him,  can 
never  forget  the  look  and  tone,  varying  from  an  expression  of 
majestic  scorn  to  one  of  good-humored  satire,  with  which  he 
gave  utterance  to  the  following  eloquent  passages  : — 

"What  patriotic  parpoee  is  to  be  accomplifthed  by  this  expunging  reiiolii-  . 
tionf  Can  you  maKe  that  iiot  to  be  which  has  been!  Can  you  eradicate 
from  memory  and  from  history  the  fact  that  in  March,  1834,  a  majority  of 
the  senate  of  the  United  States  passed  a  resolution  which  excites  your  en- 
mity f  Is  it  your  vain  and  wicked  object  to  arrogate  to  yourself  the  power 
of  annihilating  the  paat  which  haa  been  denied  to  Omnipotence  itself?  Do 
you  intend  to  thrust  your  hands  into  our  hearts,  and  pluck  out  the  deeply 
rooted  convictions  which  are  tliere  f  Or  ia  it  your  aesign  merely  to  stig 
matize  us?    You  cannot  stigmatize  in :  — > 


** '  Ne'er  yet  did  bsM  dishonor  blur  onr  i 

"Standing  securely  upon  our  eonscions  rectitude,  and  hearing  aloft  the 
shield  of  the  constitution  of  our  country,  your  puny  efforts  are  impotent^ 
and  we  defy  all  your  power.  Put  the  majority  of  1834  in  one  scale,  and 
that  by  which  this  expunging  resolution  is  to  be  carried  in  the  other,  and 
let  truth  and  justice,  in  heaven  above,  and  on  earth  below,  and  liberty  and 
patriotism,  decide  the  preponderance. 

"What  patriotric  purpose  is  to  be  accomplished  by  this  expunging  rcsulu 
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tmf  Li  it  to  app«*a:H»  the  wrath  and  to  heal  the  wounded  pride  of  the 
ehief  magistrate!  If  lie  i>e  really  the  hero  that  hw  friends  represent  hin^ 
he  must  despise  al]  menn  condescension,  all  ffrovelliog  sycophancy,  all  Belf 
degradation,  and  Beit'-tihiisi^inent  He  would  reject,  with  scorn  and  con- 
tempt, as  unworthy  of  h\»  fame,  your  black  scratches,  and  your  baby  linet 
in  the  fair  records  of  hiw  country/ 

This  expunging  resolution  was  passed ;  but  no  one  will  envy 
the  immorality  to  which  the  "  knights  of  the  black  lines''  have 
beer  consigned. 

Mr.  Clay  addressed  the  senate  upon  several  other  important 
questions  during  the  session  of  1836-'37.  Among  them  wore 
that  upon  the  fortification  bill,  which  were  returned  to  the  senate 
%fter  the  house  had  insisted  on  the  clause  for  a  second  distribu- 
tion of  the  surphis  revenue ;  and  the  resolution  from  the  com- 
mittee on  foreign  relations,  on  the  subject  of  our  affairs  with 
Mexico. 


XVI. 

THE    srn-TREASURY NORTHERN    TOUR. 

Mr.  Clay  had  uniformly  discouraged  the  attempts  of  his 
friends  to  induce  him  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  presidency 
m  the  campaign  of  1 836.  He  saw  the  unhappy  diversity  in  the 
ranks  of  the  opposition ;  and  he  saw,  perhaps,  the  inevitable 
ability  of  the  Jackson  dynasty  to  perpetuate  itself  in  the  elevatior. 
of  Mr.  Van  Buren  So  potent  had  the  executive  become,  through 
usurpation  and  the  ^hase  of  patronage  ! 

On  the  8th  of  F<d»ruary,  that  being  the  day  appointed  by  stat- 
ute for  opening  th«'  electoral  returns  for  the  presidency  and 
▼ice-presidency  of  the  United  States,  the  result  was  proclaimed 
in  the  presence  of  hoth  houses  of  Congress.  The  following  was 
ascertained  to  be  the  state  of  the  vote : — 

For  Pre.-'i  iffit.  Vlce-PrendewU 


VanBuren 170 

Harrison 78 

White 26 

Webster 14 

Mangnm. 11 

294 


Johnson 147 

Granger 77 

Tyler 47 

Smith aa 
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It  was  then  declared  that  it  appeared  that  Martin  Van  B\ven 
had  been  duly  elected  president  of  the  United  States,  for  four 
years  from  the  4th  of  March,  1837;  and  that  no  person  had  a 
majority  ot  all  the  votes  for  the  vice-presidency,  and  that  Mr. 
Johnson  and  Mr.  Granger  had  the  largest  number  of  votes  of  all 
the  candidates.     Mr.  Johnson  was  afterward  duly  chosen. 

It  had  been  hoped  by  many  that  under  Mr.  Van  Buren  a  less 
destructive  policy  would  be  adopted  than  that  which  had  signal- 
ized the  reign  of  the  "hero  of  New  Orleans."  For  the  last 
eight  years  the  country  had  been  governed  by  executive  edicts. 
Congress  had  always  been  disposed  to  do  right,  but  it  had  been 
thwarted  by  a  domineering  and  usurping  executive.  The  will 
of  the  people,  constitutionally  avowed,  had  been  constantly  de- 
feated by  the  imperious  and  impetuous  objections  of  one  fallible 
and  passionate  old  man. 

Congress  passed  Mr.  Clay's  land  bill ;  but  the  executive  de- 
stroyed it. 

Congress  said  that  the  deposites  were  safe  in  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States  ;  the  executive  removed  them. 

Congress  refused  to  issue  a  specie  circular ;  it  was  issued  by 
the  executive. 

Congress  rescinded  the  specie  circular;  and  the  executire 
defeated  that  rescission. 

Now  the  doctrine  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  as  adopted  and  always 
acted  upon  by  Henry  Clay,  is,  that  the  will  of  the  majority 

HONESTLY    EXPRESSED,  SHALL  GIVE  LAW.       But  CongrCSS  had  nO 

influence  in  the  government  during  the  pernicious  ascendency 
of  Jacksonism.  It  came  together  to  pass  appropriation  bills,  and 
register  the  decrees  of  the  chief  magistrate.  The  noble  major- 
ity in  the  senat**.,  for  a  while,  prevented  much  mischief,  but  they 
could  originate  and  prosecute  no  settled  policy,  in  consequence 
of  the  administration  majority  in  the  other  branch.  We  lived 
literally  under  executive  legislation.  Where  the  president  could 
not  vote,  he  could  do  some  act  of  violence,  and  compel  Congress 
either  to  leave  the  country  without  law,  or  to  adapt  its  legislation 
to  the  existing  exigencies.  Thus  he  coidd  not  prevail  on  Con- 
gress to  remove  the  deposites — but  when  they  were  removed,  to 
**  furnish  an  instrument  of  power  to  himself  and  of  plunder  to  his 
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partisans" — Congress  was  compelled  either  to  leave  them  with 
out  law,  or  to  pass  laws  for  the  regulation  of  the  new  depositories. 

The  hopes  that  had  been  entertained  of  a  reform  under  Mr. 
Van  Buren  had  proved  fallacious ;  but  his  attempt  to  march  in 
the  '*  seven-leagued  boots"  of  his  predecessor  speedily  resulted 
in  a  ridiculous  failure.     He  was  tripped  up  at  the  very  start. 

The  disastrous  condition  in  which  the  country  was  left  by  the 
"  hero  of  New  Orleans,"  whose  "  humble  efforts'*  to  improve  the 
currency  had  resulted  in  the  universal  prostration  of  business, 
and  a  suspension  of  specie  payments,  called  upon  his  successor 
in  the  presidential  chair  for  some  immediate  measure  of  relief. 
On  the  15th  of  May,  1837,  Mr.  Van  Buren  issued  his  proclama- 
tion ordering  an  extraordinary  session  of  Congress,  to  commence 
the  first  Monday  in  September.  In  accordance  with  that  proc- 
lamation, both  houses  of  Congress  met  at  the  capitol  on  the  day 
appointed ;  and  the  message  recommending  the  sub-treasury 
SYSTEM  for  the  deposite,  transfer,  and  disbursement  of  the  public 
revenue,  was  transmitted  by  the  president.  The  consequence 
was  an  instantaneous  loss  of  his  majority  in  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives. 

In  the  election  of  speaker,  at  the  commencement  of  the  extra 
session,  224  members  voted,  making  113  necessary  to  p  choice. 
Mr.  Polk  received  116  votes,  and  was  elected.  Then  came  the 
sub-treasury  message,  and  the  vote  on  the  election  of  printer  in- 
dicated a  sudden  disaffection  in  the  ranks,  and  a  general  break- 
ing up  of  the  administration  party.  On  the  twelfth  and  final 
balloting,  Thomas  Allen,  editor  of  the  Madisonian,  was  elected 
over  the  Van.  Buren  candidates,  Blair  and  Rives.-  A  decided 
majority  of  the  house  had  been  elected  as  friends  of  Mr.  Van 
Buren :  but  so  alarming  seemed  his  sub-treasury  plan,  which 
was,  in  other  words,  a  scheme  for  placing  the  public  purse  under 
the  control  of  the  president,  that  he  was  defeated  in  the  very 
first  party  vote  after  the  election  of  speaker. 

The  leading  topic  of  the  session  was  of  course  the  new  sub 
treasury  project ;  and  it  was  discussed  in  tne  senate  with  grea* 
ability  on  both  sides.     By  this  bill,  the  treasury  of  the  United 
States,  the  treasures  of  the  mint  and  its  branches,  collectors,  re- 
ceivers, postmasters,  and  other  office-hold'^rs,  were  commissioned 
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to  receive  in  specie,  and  keep,  subject  to  the  draft  of  the  proper 
department,  all  public  moneys,  coming  into  their  hands,  instead 
of  depositing  them,  as  heretofore,  in  banks.  Among  the  earliest 
and  nnost  prominent  advocates  of  this  measure  was  Mr.  Calhoun, 
who  suddenly  found  himself  one  of  the  leaders  of  a  party,  which 
for  the  last  five  or  six  years  he  had  been  denouncing  as  the  most 
corrupt  that  had  ever  cursed  a  country. 

The  bill  was  taken  up  in  the  senate,  the  20th  of  September ; 
and  on  the  25th,  Mr.  Clay  spoke  in  opposition  to  this  audacious 
and  anti-republican  scheme.  In  this  admirable  speech  he  went 
at  length  into  an  examination  of  the  causes  that  had  led  to  the 
existing  disastrous  state  of  public  affairs.  To  the  financial  ex- 
periments  of  General  Jackson,  he  traced  back  unerringly  the 
consequent  inflation  of  the  currency — the  wild  speculations, 
which  had  risen  to  their  height  when  they  began  to  be  checked 
by  the  preparations  of  the  local  banks,  necessary  to  meet  the 
deposite  law  of  June,  1836 — the  final  suspension  of  specie  pay- 
ments— and  all  the  disorders  in  the  currency,  commerce,  and 
general  business  of  the  country,  that  ensued.  He  then  gave  his 
objections  to  the  scheme  before  the  senate.  It  proposed  one 
currency  for  the  government  and  another  for  the  people.  As 
well  might  it  be  attempted  to  make  the  government  breathe  a 
different  air,  be  lit  and  warmed  by  a  different  sun,  from  the  peo- 
ple! A  hard-money  government,  and  a  paper-money  people! 
A  government,  an  official  corps — the  servants  of  the  people — 
glittering  in  gold,  and  the  people  themselves  —  their  masters  — 
buried  in  ruin,  and  surrounded  by  rags !  By  the  proposed  sub- 
stitution of  an  exclusive  metallic  currency  for  the  mixed  medi- 
um, all  property  would  be  reduced  in  value  to  one  third  of  its 
present  nominal  amount ;  and  every  debtor  would  in  effect  have 
to  pay  three  times  as  much  as  he  had  contracted  for.  Then 
there  was  the  security  of  the  system — the  liability  to  favoritism 
in  the  fiscal  negotiations — the  fearful  increase  of  executive  pat- 
ronage—  the  absolute  and  complete  union  of  the  purse  and  the 
sword  in  the  hands  of  the  president !  All  these  objections  were 
most  powerfully  elucidated  and  enforced  by  Mr.  Clay. 
.  He  then  proceeded  to  declare  what  he  believed  to  be  the  only 
efficient  measure  foi  restoring  a  sound  and  uniform  currency* 
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whicb  ^  as  a  United  States  bank,  established  under  such  restric- 
tions, as  me  lights  of  recent  experience  might  suggest.  **  But," 
said  Mr.  Clay,  *'  if  a  national  bank  be  established,  its  stability 
and  its  utility  will  depend  upon  the  general  couTiction  which  is  felt 
of  its  necessity.  And  until  such  a  conviction  is  deeply  impressed 
upoK  the  people,  and  clearly  manifested  by  them^  it  would,  in  my 
Judgment,  be  unwise  even  to  propose  a  bank/' 

On  the  4th  of  October,  the  sub-treasury  bill,  after  undergoing 
various  amendments,  was  read  a  third  time  and  passed  by  the 
senate  by  a  vote  of  2S  to  20.  It  was  taken  up  in  the  house  on 
the  10th  of  October,  and,  on  the  14th,  laid  on  the  table  by  a  TOte 
of  120  to  107. 

The  defeat  of  this  measure,  in  the  teeth  of  the  executive  rec- 
ommendation, in  spite  of  executive  blandishment  and  terrors — 
the  triumph  of  the  majority  without  doors  over  the  majority  within, 
and  of  both  over  patronage  and  power — revived  the  d^ing  hopes 
of  the  patriot,  and  infused  new  life  into  our  constitution.  The 
sceptre  of  misrule  had  crumbled.  The  d3masty,  which  for  nearly 
nine  years  had  misruled  the  country,  received,  on  that  occasion, 
its  immedicable  wound. 

A  resolution,  reported  by  Mr.  Wright  from  the  committee  on 
finance,  in  relation  to  the  petitions  for  a  national  bank,  was  called 
up  in  the  senate,  the  26th  of  September.  The  resolution  declared 
that  the  prayer  of  the  memorialists  ought  not  to  be  granted.  In 
his  remarks  upon  this  subject,  Mr.  Clay  alluded  to  the  case  ui 
which  Mr.  Randolph  moved,  in  the  house  of  representatives,  a 
similiar  negative  resolution — *'  That  it  is  inexpedient  to  declare 
war  against  Great  Britain."  Mr.  Clay  said,  that  if  Mr.  W.  per- 
sisted in  his  resolution,  he  should  move  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
word  Resolved,  and  substitute :  "  That  it  will  be  expedient  to 
establish  a  bank  of  the  United  Stales  whenever  it  shall  be  manifest 
that  a  clear  majority  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  desire  such 
an  institution.^  The  motion  was  subsequently  made  and  lost ; 
and  Mr.  Wright's  resolution  was  adopted.  The  party  then  in 
power  seem  to  have  had  but  little  reverence  for  the  wishes  of  a 
**  clear  majority  of  the  people  of  the  United  States." 

The  extra-session  lasted  six  weeks — Congress  adjoumiig  on 
the  nM>ming  of  the  16th  of  October.     The  measure,  on  which 
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the  hopes  and  fate  of  the  administration  were  staked,  had  been 
defeated. 

The  sub-treasury  project  came  again  before  the  25th  Congress 
at  their  second  session.  The  19th  of  February,  1838,  Mr.  Clay 
once  more  addressed  the  senate  in  opposition  to  the  measure. 
This  speech  is  one  of  the  longest  and  ablest  ever  delivered  by 
him.  At  the  commencement,  he  stated  certain  propositions, 
which  he  would  proceed  to  demonstrate.     He  contended — 

1st  That  it  was  the  deliberate  purpose  and  fixed  design  of  the  late 
Administration  to  establish  a  goyemment — a  treasury  bank — ^to  be  admlniB> 
iered  and  controlled  by  the  executive  department 

2d.  That,  with  that  view,  and  to  that  end,  it  was  its  aim  and  intention  to 
overthrow  the  whole  banking  system,  as  existing  in  the  United  States  when 
the  administration  came  into  power,  beginning  with  the  bank  of  the  United 
States,  and  ending  with  the  state  banks. 

8d.  That  the  attack  was  first  confined,  from  considerations  of  policy,  to 
the  bank  of  tJie  United  States ;  but  that>  after  its  overthrow  was  accom- 
plished, it  was  then  directed,  and  had  since  been  continued,  against  the  state 
Danks. 

4th.  That  the  present  administration,  by  its  acknowledgments^  emanating 
from  the  highest  and  most  authentic  source,  had  succeeded  to  the  princtnlea, 
plans  and  policy  of  the  preceding  administration,  and  stood  solemnly  pledged 
to  complete  and  perfect  them.    And, 

6th.  That  the  oill  under  consideration  was  intended  to  execute  the  pledge, 
by  establishing,  upon  the  ruins  of  the  late  bank  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  state  banks,  a  government  bank,  to  be  managed  and  controlled  by  the 
treasury  departments  acting  under  the  commands  of  the  president  of  the 
United'States. 

The  manner  in  which  Mr.  Clay  proceeded  to  sustain  these 
charges  against  the  administration,  was  extremely  impressive. 
That  he  made  out  his  case  satisfactorily  to  the  people,  subsequent 
events  fully  demonstrated. 

Mr.  Clay  appears  to  have  addressed  the  senate  on  every  ques- 
tion of  moment  that  claimed  its  attention  during  the  session  of 
1837-38  ;  on  the  reception  of  petitions  for  the  abolition  of  slavery 
in  the  district  of  Columbia — the  bill  to  restrain  the  issuing  of 
small  notes  in  the  district — the  disturbs  aces  on  the  northern 
frontier,  and  the  attack  on  the  Caroline,  an  act  which  he  de^ 
nounced  in  the  most  unmeasured  terms — ^he  bill  to  grant  pre- 
emption rights  to  settlers  on  the  public  lands  — -the  bill  to  estab« 
lish  the  Oregon  territory — in  favor  of  the  bill  to  prohibit  the 
giving  or  accepting  a  challenge  to  fight  a  duel  in  the  district  of 
Columbia — against  the  bill  providing  for  the  graduation  and  re- 
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duction  of  the  price  of  the  public  lands — and  on  many  other 
subjects  of  hardly  inferior  interest. 

A  joint  resolution,  offered  by  him  on  the  30th  of  April,  pro* 

triding  for  the  reception  of  the  notes  of  sound  banks  in  the 

collection  of  the  revenue,  was  adopted  by  the  senate,  with  some 

tmendments,  the  29th  of  May.     It  was  in  effect  a  repeal  of  the 

pecie  circular. 

In  the  course  of  the  session,  Mr.  Clay  took  occasion,  in  pre- 
senting a  petition  for  the  establishment  of  a  United  States  bank, 
to  make  known  his  own  views  in  regard  to  such  an  institution. 
Some  of  the  conditions  and  restrictions  under  which  it  seemed 
to  him  suitable  to  establish  such  a  bank,  were  briefly  given  in  the 
following  sketch :  — 

1.  Tiie  capital  not  to  be  extravagantly  large,  but^  at  the  same  time,  am- 
plj  Bufiicient  to  enable  it  to  perforin  the  needful  financial  duties  for  the 
government ;  to  supply  a  general  cnrrencj  of  uniform  value  Uiroughout  the 
Union ;  and  to  facilitate,  as  nigh  as  practicable,  the  equalization  of  doniestio 
exchange.  lie  supjiosed  that  about  fifty  millions  would  answer  all  those 
pnrposeSb  The  stock  might  be  divided  between  the  general  government^ 
the  states  accordiiifi;  to  their  federal  population,  and  individual  subscribers; 
the  portion  assigned  to  the  latter  to  be  distributed  at  auction  or  by  private 
subscription. 

2.  The  corporation  to  receive  such  an  organization  as  to  blend,  in  fair 
proportions^  public  and  private  control,  and  combining  public  and  private 
mterests ;  and,  in  order  to  exclude  the  possibility  of  the  exercise  of  any  for- 
eign influence,  non-reaident  foreigners  to  be  prohibited  not  only  from  any 
share  in  the  administration  of  the  corporation,  but  from  holding,  directly  ot 
indirectly,  any  |>ortion  of  its  stock.  The  bank  would  thus  be  in  its  origin, 
and  continue  throughout  its  whole  existence,  a  genuine  American  institu- 
tion. 

8.  An  ade(]^uate  portion  of  the  capital  to  be  set  apart  in  productive  stocks^ 
and  placed  in  permanent  security,  beyond  the  reach  or  the  corporation 
(with  the  exception  of  the  accruing  profits  on  those  stocks)  sufficient  to  pay 
promptly,  in  any  contingency,  the  amount  of  all  such  paper,  under  what* 
ever  tonn,  that  the  bank  shall  put  forth  as  a  part  of  the  general  circulati(>n. 
Hie  bill  or  note  holders,  in  other  words,  the  mass  of  the  community,  ought 
to  be  protected  against  the  possibility  of  the  failure  or  the  suspension  of  tlie 
bank.  Tlie  supply  of  the  circulating  medium  of  a  country  is  tJiat  faculty  of 
a  bank,  the  propriety  of  the  exercise  of  which  may  be  most  controverted. 
The  denlin<Ts  with  a  "bank  of  titose  who  obtain  discounts,  or  make  depositee 
are  voluntjiry  and  mutually  advantageous;  and  tliey  are  comparatively  few 
in  number.  Btit  the  reception  of  wliat  is  issued  and  used  as  a  part  of  the 
circulating  medium  of  the  country,  is  scarcely  a  voluntary  act;  and  thou- 
sands take  it  who  have  no  other  concern  whatever  with  the  bank.  The 
many  ou.:lit  to  be  guarded  and  secured  by  the  care  of  the  legislative  au- 
thority; the  vigilance  of  the  few  will  secure  themselves  against  losa 

4.  iVrfect  publicity  as  to  the  state  of  the  bank  at  all  times,  including,  be- 
sivK'S  the  usual  heads  of  information,  th^  names  of  every  debtor  to  the  ban^ 
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wliether  a«  drawer,  endorser,  or  surety,  periodically  exhibited,  ftud  open  to 
public  inspection ;  or,  if  that  should  be  lound  inconyenient,  the  right  to  be 
secured  to  any  citizen  to  ascertain  at  the  bank  tlie  nature  and  extent  of  the 
responsibility  of  any  of  its  customers  There  is  no  necessity  to  throw  any 
▼eil  of  secresy  around  the  ordinary  transactions  of  a  bank.  Pnblicify  wiu 
increase  responsibility,  repress  faroritism,  insure  the  negotiation  of  good 
paper,  and,  when  individual  insolvency  unfortunately  occurs^  will  deprire 
the  bank  of  undue  advantages  now  enjoyed  by  banks  practically  in  the  dia* 
tribution  of  the  effects  of  the  insolvent 

6.  A  limitation  of  the  dividends  so  as  not  to  authorize  more  than  —  per 
sent  to  be  struck.  This  will  check  undue  expansions  in  the  medium,  and 
"estrain  improper  extension  of  business  in  the  administration  of  the  bank. 

6.  A  prospective  reduction  in  the  rate  of  interest^  so  as  to  restrict  the 
jank  to  six  per  cent  simply,  or,  if  practicable,  to  only  five  per  cent  The 
reduction  may  be  effected  by  forbearing  to  exsct  any  bonus,  or,  when  the 
profits  are  likely  to  exceed  the  prescribed  limit  of  the  dividends^  by  requir- 
ing the  rates  of  interest  shall  be  so  lowered  as  that  they  shall  not  pass  that 
limit 

7.  A  restriction  upon  the  premium  demanded  upon  post-notes  and  cheeks 
used  for  remittances,  so  that  the  maximum  should  not  be  more  than,  sf^  one 
and  a  half  per  cent  between  any  two  of  the  remotest  points  in  the  ifnioiL 
Although  it  may  not  be  practicable  to  regulate  foreign  exchange,  depending 
as  it  does  upon  commercial  causes  not  within  the  control  of  any  one  gorero- 
ment^  it  is  otherwise  with  regard  to  domestic  exchange. 

8.  Every  practicable  provision  against  the  exercise  of  improper  inflnenos^ 
on  the  part  of  the  executive,  upon  the  bank,  and,  on  the  part  of  the  bank; 
upon  the  elections  of  the  country.  Tlie  people  entertain  a  just  jealousy 
against  the  danger  of  any  interference  of  a  bank  with  the  elections  of  a 
country,  and  every  precaution  ought  to  be  taken  strictly  to  guard  against  it 

This  was  a  brief  outline  of  such  a  bank  as  Mr.  Clay  thought 
would,  if  establisbec},  conduce  greatly  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
country.  Its  wise  and  provident  restrictions  would  seem  to  pre- 
clude all  those  popular  objections  which  generally  apply  to  hanks. 
With  regard  to  the  constitutionality  of  a  national  bank,  Mr.  Clay 
said  that  forty  years  of  acquiescence  by  the  people — the  main- 
tenance of  the  power  by  Washington,  the  father  of  his  country  ; 
by  Madison,  the  father  of  the  constitution  ;  and  by  Marshall,  the 
father  of  the  judiciary,  ought  to  be  precedents  sufficient  in  its 
favor. 

The  abolition  question  was  agitated  in  the  senate  during  the  last 
session  of  the  25th  Congress.  Mr.  Clay  had  been  urged  by  many 
of  his  friends  to  refrain  from  speaking  on  the  subject.  It  was 
represented  to  l^m  as  impolitic,  superfluous,  and  likely  to  inter- 
fere with  his  presidential  prospects.  Such  arguments  could  haTe 
no  weight  with  him. 

His  whole  course  upon  this  perilous  question,  has  been  that  of 
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lh«  Loiiest,  upright,  pmctical,  and  consistent  statesman,  the  trao 
phil'uiinvopiatf  the  sagacious  and  devoted  patriot.  When  Mr. 
Calhoun  introduced,  in  the  session  of  1835-'36,  his  hill  to  give 
postmasters  and  the:  r  deputies  a  power  of  inspection  and  espionage 
over  the  mails — the  bill  which  was  passed  to  its  third  reading  by 
the  casting  vote  of  Martin  Van  Buren — it  met  with  the  prompt 
»nd  decided  condemnation  of  Mr.  Clay«  No  man  has  more 
vigilantly  watched  the  sacred  right  of  petition  than  Mr.  Clay. 
He  has  condemned,  on  all  occasions,  the  refusal  of  the  senate  to 
receive  petitions.  His  speech  of  February,  1839,  yields  to  the 
abolitionists  kM  that  they  have  a  right  to  demand,  and  is  at  the 
same  time  so  hbtral  in  its  doctrines,  as  to  disarm  the  ultraism  oi' 
southern  hostility.  Mr.  Calhoun  himself  was  compelled  to  admit 
his  acquiescence  in  the  soundness  of  its  doctrines,  and  the  secu- 
rity which  their  adoption  would  promise  to  the  Union.  The 
enemies  of  Mr.  Clay  denounced  this  movement  on  the  abolition 
question  as  an  effoi\  *u  achieve  popularity.  They  reasoned  from 
die  inevitable  resuU,  lo  &u  imworthy  inducement.  To  impute  un- 
worthy motives  to  Mi.  CUy  because  of  such  a  result,  was  to 
impeach  the  purity  of  al!  public  action,  and  to  confine  the  states- 
man, who  would  preserve  his  political  reputation,  to  the  advocacy 
of  unwise  and  unpopular  measures.  Popularity  did  follow  the 
promulgation  of  such  sentiments  as  are  contained  in  the  speech 
of  Mr.  Clay — the  popularity  which  all  good  men  desire — tho 
popularity  of  which  all  great  men  may  be  proud — the  popularity 
based  upon  gratitude  for  distinguished  service,  admiration  for  com- 
manding eloquence,  and  the  eternal  sympathies  of  the  peoplb 
with  the  PATRIOT. 

In  the  summer  of  1 839,  Mr.  Clay  visited  Buffalo,  and  passing 
into  Canada,  made  an  excursion  to  Montreal  and  Quebec.  Re- 
turning, he  visited  the  city  of  New  York.  He  had  tho  previous 
summer  been  invited,  at  an  enthusiastic  meeting  of  his  friends  at 
Masonic  hall,  to  visit  the  city,  but  had  then  been  unable  to  com- 
ply with  their  invitation.  His  reception,  at  the  period  to  which 
we  now  refer,  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  eve»*  extended  to  a 
public  man.  Early  in  the  afternoon,  he  was  lanaea  at  the  foot  of 
Hammond  street,  Greenwich,  from  the  steamboat  James  Madi- 
son^  attended  by  a  large  number  of  citizens.  An  immense  multi- 
I  13 
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tude  was  assembled  to  greet  bis  arrival,  and,  as  h«9  stepped  on  the 
wharf,  the  air  was  rent  with  acclamations  from  a  m3rriad  of  voices. 
The  day  was  most  propitious.  At  Greenwich,  a  procession  was 
formed,  headed  by  marshals,  afler  whom  came  a  numerous  caval- 
cade. A  band  of  music  preceded  the  open  barouche  of  Mr.  Clay 
and  a  vast  concourse  of  citizens  followed  in  carriages.  Every- 
thing in  the  city,  in  the  shape  of  a  four-¥iheeled  vehicle,  was  in 
attendance,  and  tens  of  thousands  of  citizens  followed  on  foot. 
When  the  head  of  the  procession  reached  the  Astor  house,  the 
rear  had  not  yet  formed  in  line.  Through  the  whole  extent  from 
the  point  of  landing,  through  Hudson  street,  up  Fourteenth  street 
to  Union  place,  and  down  Broadway  to  the  park,  a  distance  of 
nearly  four  miles,  it  was  at  one  and  the  same  time  a  dense 
moving  mass  of  horsemen,  carriages,  carmen,  and  citizens. 
Every  window  on  either  side  of  the  way  was  occupied,  and  ac 
clamations  from  every  house,  and  the  waving  of  handkerchiefs, 
and  cordial  salutations,  greeted  the  illustrious  statesman  as  he 
passed.  At  Constitution  hall,  at  Masonic  hall,  and  at  every  place 
of  public  resort  and  amusement,  flags  were  displayed,  and  bands 
of  music  were  stationed  to  hail  his  approach. 

As  he  reached  the  park,  the  tens  of  thousands  who  thronged 
the  grounds,  the  windows,  and  roofs  of  the  surrounding  edifices, 
the  adjacent  streets,  and  the  large  open  space  at  the  junction  of 
Chatham  street  and  Broadway,  thundered  out  the  mighty  welcome 
of  a  grateful  people  to  the  gallant,  generous,  warm-hearted,  and 
noble-minded  citizen,  whos^  life  had  been  devoted  to  their 
service. 

The  reception  was  purely  a  civic  one.  It  was  not  a  got-up^ 
official  pageant,  where  the  populace  exhibit  their  gratitude  by* an 
invitation  of  the  common  council,  and  display  a  certain  amount 
of  enthusiasm  duly  provided  for  by  the  resolves  and  ordinances 
of  the  corporation.  It  was  the  voluntary,  unbought,  unbidden, 
niovemdP.t  of  the  people,  to  greet  the  arrival  among  them  of  one. 
who  had  ever  been  eminently  the  man  of  the  pbopls. 
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XVII. 
THE    HARRI8B0RO    CONTBNTIOH 

As  the  period  of  another  presidential  election  drew  near,  tha 
vast  portion  of  the  democracy  of  the  land,  opposed  to  the  admin- 
istration of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  began  to  turn  their  eyes  toward  the 
most  able,  renowned  and  consistent  of  their  leaders,  Henry  Clay, 
as  a  fitting  candidate  for  the  chief  magistracy  of  the  United 
States.  The  champion  of  the  people,  their  interests,  and  their 
honor,  during  the  last  war — the  preserver  of  the  Union  on  two 
momentous  occasions,  when  it  was  threatened  with  dissolution 
and  civil  war ;  the  founder  and  vigilant  protector  of  the  Ameri- 
can system ;  the  friend  of  internal  improvements ;  the  intelligent 
advocate  of  a  sound,  uniform,  republican  currency,  and  of  a  judi- 
cious tariff;  the  experienced  statesman,  who,  at  Ghent,  and  in 
the  department  of  state,  had  displayed  the  highest  order  of  talents 
in  the  service  of  his  country ;  the  active  foe  of  executive  usurpa- 
tion ;  the  chivalrous  defender  of  the  constitution  and  the  laws, 
who,  in  his  public  career,  had  ever  manifested  his  obedience  to 
the  principle  that  the  will  of  the  people,  faithfully  expressed, 
should  give  law ;  the  vindicator  of  human  liberty  throughout  the 
world — WHO  could  present  claims  so  numerous,  so  powerful,  so 
overwhelming,  upon  the  gratitude,  confidence,  and  sufifrages  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  ? 

The  fact  of  his  having  been  in  two  instances  an  unsuccessful 
candidate  for  the  presidency,  was  the  only  objection  worthy  of 
notice,  which  was  brought  forward  by  those  who,  while  they 
professed  to  admit  his  claims,  and  to  accord  with  him  in  his 
political  creed,  were  doubtful  of  the  expediency  of  his  nomination. 
But  what  were  the  facts  in  regard  to  those  two  instances  ?  In 
the  election  of  1824,  he  failed  in  being  elected  by  the  primary 
colleges,  in  company  with  John  Quincy  Adams,  Andrew  Jackson, 
and  William  H.  Crawford.  So  that  the  argument  in  this  case 
would  have  been  as  valid  against  any  one  of  these  candidates  as 
It  can  be  against  Mr.  Clay.  He  was  excluded  from  being  one 
of  the  three  highest  candidates,  who  were  returned  to  the  house 
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on  this  occasion,  by  being  unfairly  deprived  of  electoral  votes  in 
New  York  and  Louisiana.  It  was,  moreover,  well  known  that, 
if  the  election  were  carried  to  the  house,  Mr.  Clay  would,  as  the 
natural  result  of  his  great  popularity,  be  elected.  The  friends 
of  all  the  other  candidates,  consequently,  had  a  united  interest  in 
excluding  him. 

With  regard  to  the  contest  of  1832,  the  re-election  of  General 
Jackson  at  that  time  could  not  be  construed  into  an  indication  of 
^pnlar  feeling  toward  Mr.  Clay.  The  "  hero  of  New-Orleans," 
had,  during  his  first  term,  just  entered  upon  his  novel  experi* 
ments  in  the  currency ;  and  a  great  part  of  the  people  were  dis 
posed  to  give  them  a  fair  trial,  and  afford  him  an  opportunity  to 
carry  out  the  policy  he  had  commenced.  The  patronage  of  the 
executive  was  directed,  to  an  extent  wholly  unparalleled,  toward 
the  continuance  of  the  sceptre  in  his  hands.  Nullification  had 
beigun  to  show  its  menacing  face,  and  there  were  many,  even 
iimong  those  who  were  hostile  to  the  general  policy  of  the  ad- 
ministration, and  friendly  to  Mr.  Clay,  who  yet  unwisely  thought 
that  strenuous  measures  towar,d  South  Carolina  would  be  re<- 
quired,  and  that  the  Union  would  be  safest  under  the  direction 
of  a  military  chief  magistrate. 

In  addition  to  these  circumstances,  the  party  opposed  to  Gen» 
oral  Jackson  was  distracted  by  anti-masonry,  which  presented  att 
excellent  and  popular  candidate  for  president  in  William  WirL 

These  two  elections  are  all  in  which  Mr,  Clay  has  been  a  candi- 
date fur  the  presidency,  and  in  neither  did  he  have  a  fair  field. 
He  had  been  nearly  twenty  times  a  candidate  for  the  suffrages 
of  the  people,  and  only  on  these  two  occasions  defeated.  Mr. 
Van  Buren,  with  a  dear  field  and  the  whole  patronage  of  the 
government  in  his  own  hands,  failed  in  the  election  of  1840. 

The  democratic  whig  convention  for  the  nomination  of  a  preo* 
idential  candidate,  met  at  Ilarrisburgh,  on  the  4th  of  December, 
1839.  A  decided  plurality  of  the  delegates  who  attended,  were 
in  favor  of  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Clay,  but  a  larger  number  wertt 
divided  in  their  preferences  between  General  William  Henry 
Harrison,  who  had  been  the  candidate  of  the  northern  whigs  in 
the  previous  canvasa^  and  General  Winfield  Scott,  whose  nam* 
was  now  for  the  first  time  presented.     Yet  all,  or  nearly  aO, 
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fidly  admitted  Mr.  Clay's  pre-eminent  fitness  and  worth ;  they 
opposed  his  nomination  avowedly  on  the  ground  that  he  could 
not  pntbahly  be  elected,  while  another  could  be.  Very  many 
•f  these  bitterly  regretted,  after  the  country  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  John  Tyler,  that  they  had  not  taken  the  risk,  if  risk 
there  were,  of  nominating  the  great  Kentuckian. 

The  convention  was  organized  on  the  6th  December,  by  the 
appointment  of  Hon.  James  Barbour  as  president,  with  thirteen 
▼ice-presidents  and  four  secretaries.  A  committee  of  one  from 
each  state  represented,  was  appointed  to  collect  the  votes  of  the 
several  delegations  and  report  the  nomination  of  a  candidate,  and, 
after  a  session  of  nearly  two  days,  it  reported  in  favor  of  William 
Henry  Harrison.  The  friends  of  Mr.  Clay — those  who  had 
adhered  to  him  to  the  last — disappointed  as  they  were  in  this 
imlooked-for  result,  were  too  well  aware  of  the  generous  senti- 
ments of  their  candidate,  not  to  acquiesce  in  it  cheerfully  and 
with  a  good  grace.  At  the  meeting  of  the  convention,  on  the  9th 
of  December,  Mr.  Banks  of  Kentucky  was  the  first  to  rise  and 
announce  the  hearty  concurrence  of  the  delegation  from  that 
state  in  the  nomination  indicated  by  the  informal  ballot  ann(»unced 
by  the  committee.  Mr.  Preston,  from  the  same  state,  followed 
in  the  same  strain,  and  asked  that  a  letter  from  Mr.  Clay,  which 
had  for  several  days  been  in  possession  of  a  delegate,  but  which 
had  not  been  shown,  lest  it  should  seem  intended  to  be  used  to 
excite  sympchy  for  Mr.  Clay,  should  now  be  read.  Permission 
being  unanimously  given,  the  leuer  was  read  by  General  Leslie 
Combs  of  Kentucky. 

In  this  letter  Mr.  Clay  says  :  **  With  a  just  and  proper  sense 
of  the  high  honor  of  being  voluntarily  called  to  the  office  of  pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  by  a  great,  free,  and  enlightened  peo- 
ple, and  profoundly  grateful  to  those  of  my  fellow-citizens  who 
are  desirous  to  see  me  placed  in  that  exalted  and  responsible 
station,  I  must  nevertheless  say  in  entire  truth  and  sincerity,  that 
if  the  deliberations  of  the  convention  shall  lead  them  to  the  choice 
of  another  as  the  candidate  of  the  opposition,  far  from  feeling  any 
ii$rMi$tent^  the  nomination  will  have  my  bt-st  tmshfs  and  rfcewf  mif 
cordial  support/*  He  then  calls  upon  his  friends  from  Kentucky, 
oiscardiuf  all  attachments  or  partiality  for  himself,  and  guided 
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Bolely  by  the  motive  of  rescuing  our  country  from  the  dangers 
which  environed  u,  to  heartily  unite  in  the  selection  of  that  citi- 
zen, although  it  should  not  be  Henry  Clay,  who  might  appear  the 
most  likely  by  his  election  to  bring  about  a  salutary  change  in 
the  administration. 

The  reading  of  this  letter  excited  great  emotion  in  the  conven- 
tion. It  was  the  saying  of  a  patriot  of  antiquity,  that  he  would 
rather  have  it  asked  by  posterity  why  a  monument  was  not  erected 
to  him  than  why  it  was.  A  similar  spirit  would  seem  to  actuate 
Sir.  Clay ;  for  never  has  he  been  known  to  manifest  any  personal 
disappointment  at  the  failure  or  betrayal  of  his  presidential  pros- 
nects. 

Governor  Barbour,  of  Virginia,  after  expressing  his  concur- 
rence in  the  will  of  the  convention,  said  ho  had  known  Mr.  Clay 
for  thirty  years,  and  had  been  intimately  associated  with  him  in 
public  and  private  life,  and  that  a  more  devoted  patriot  or  purer 
statesman  never  breathed.  In  the  course  of  that  thirty  years  he 
had  never  heard  him  utter  one  sentiment  unworthy  this  character. 
There  was  no  place  in  his  heart  for  one  petty  or  selfish  emotion. 

Benjamin  Watkins  Leigh  anticipated  the  concurrence  of  Vir- 
ginia in  the  nomination.  He  had  felt  it  his  duty  to  support  his 
more  intimate  and  endeared  friend,  Henry  Clay,  but  he  acknowl- 
edged the  worth  of  General  Harrison.  He  had  supported  the 
former  to  the  last  from  the  firmest  conviction  that  no  other  man 
was  so  fitted  to  the  crisis  —  so  transcendently  qualified  for  the 
highest  office  in  the  gift  of  the  American  people — as  Henry  Clay. 
He  never  thought  that  Mr.  Clay  needed  the  office,  but  the  coun- 
try needed  him.  That  office  could  confer  no  dignity  or  honor 
on  Henry  Clay.  The  measure  of  his  fame  was  full ;  and  when- 
ever the  tomb  should  close  over  him  it  would  cover  the  loftiest 
intellect  and  the  noblest  heart  that  this  age  had  produced  cr 
known. 

The  venerable  Peter  R.  Livingston,  of  New  York,  an  able  and 
ardent  supporter  of  Mr.  Clay,  said  in  regard  to  him — "  I  envy 
Kentucky,  for  when  he  dies,  she  will  have  his  ashes !" 

A  candidate  for  the  vice-presidency  remained  to  be  nominated 
by  the  convention.  He  was  found  in  the  person  of  John  Tyler, 
of  Virginia.     By  what  unfortunate  chance  this  selection  y^^ 
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made,  it  is  unnecessary  now  to  inquire.  It  muat  be  said  in  ex- 
culpation of  those,  however,  who  acquiesced  in  it,  that  there  was 
no  good  reason  for  doubting  Mr.  Tyler's  political  fidelity  and 
attachment  to  Whig  principles.  On  all  the  great  questions  of 
public  policy  he  was  considered  as  pledged  to  the  support  of 
those  measures  for  wliich  the  whig  party  had  been  battling  du- 
4ring  the  last  ten  years.  On  the  subject  of  the  public  lands,  he 
had,  as  a  member  of  the  Virginia  legislature,  in  1839,  declared 
himself,  both  in  a  report  and  a  speech,  an  advocate  of  the  meas- 
ure of  distribution.  In  a  speech  before  the  United  States  sen- 
ate, he  had  condemned,  in  unequivocal  terms,  the  abuse  of  the 
veto  power.  He  went  to  Harrisburg,  as  he  himself  has  said,  in 
favor  of  Henry  Clay — he  voted  for  him  in  his  own  delegation  vp 
to  the  seventh  and  last  ballot — and,  if  his  own  words  are  to  be 
believed,  lie  was  affected  even  to  tears,  when  the  nomination  was 
given  by  the  convention  to  another.  Surely,  it  can  not  be  said 
that  he  might  have  been  in  favor  Mr.  Clay's  nomination  to  the 
presidency,  and  yet  opposed  to  the  most  important  public  meas- 
surea  to  which  that  distinguished  statesman  had  ever  rendered 
his  support. 

On  the  question  of  a  bank,  it  was,  with  reason,  believed  that 
Mr.  Tyler's  views  were  similar  to  those  maintained  by  the  great 
Whig  party  of  the  country.  While  a  member  of  the  convention 
at  Harrisburg,  he  had  made  to  Governor  Owen,  of  North  Caro- 
lina, chairman  of  the  committee,  through  whom  all  nominations 
must  reach  the  convention,  the  following  communication  : — * 

"That  his  views  on  the  bank  question  had  undergone  an  entire  change, 
that  he  believed  the  establishment  of  a  national  bank  to  be  alike  indispen- 
sable as  a  fiscal  agent  of  the  government^  and  to  the  restoration  of  the  cur- 
rencj  and  exchanges  of  the  country;  and  he  thought  that  all  constitutional 
objections  ought  to  yield  to  the  various  executive,  legislative^  and  judicial 
decisions  of  the  question." 

In  addition  to  all  these  circumstances,  the  simple  fact  of  Mr 

Tyler's  presence  in  the  convention — of  his  silent  approval  of  all 

those  important  measures  which  were  regarded  as  consequent 

upon  the  election  of  a  whig  president — was,  in  the  minds  of 

honorable  men,  equivalent  to  a  pledge  that  those  measures  would, 

in  any  event,  continue  to  meet  his  ready  and  earnest  support. 

•  8*w  the  ftddreM  of  the  d«*Ieeate9  from  Mnrylnnd,  in  the  Harrisburg  conrention,  to  their 
owMdiBcatg    These  facti  will  be  found  eloquently  fet  forth  hi  that  able  paper. 
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Under  the  inflaonce  of  considerations  like  these,  the  convwi 
tion  unanimously  nominated  John  Tyler,  of  Virginia,  for  the  ¥ice< 
presidency ;  and,  having  taken  this  step,  adjourned. 

A  deep  disappointment  was  felt  throughout  the  Whig  ranks  at 
the  failure  of  the  convention  to  nominate  Mr.  Clay  for  the  presi* 
dency ;  hut  the  magnanimous  sentiments  expressed  in  his  letter, 
read  at  the  convention,  soon  began  to  animate  his  friends ;  and 
they  manifested  their  devotion  to  principles  rather  than  to  men,  • 
hy  rallying  vigorously  in  support  of  the  selected  candidates. 

With  regard  to  John  Tyler,  he  was  very  imperfectly  known 
out  of  Virginia;  and  if  little  could  be  said  in  his  favor,  still* less 
could  be  said  to  his  prejudice.  The  office  of  vice-president  was 
generally  regarded  as  one  of  comparatively  slight  consequence ; 
and  there  seemed  to  be  an  utter  absence  of  all  apprehensitm  of 
the  contingency,  by  which  its  importance  was  so  fearfully  mag* 
nified.  Future  conventions  will  never  forget  the  lesson  which 
Mr.  Tyler  has  given  to  his  countrymen  and  their  posterity. 


XVIII. 

THE    CAMPAIGN    OF    1840. 

Mr.  Clay's  efforts  in  the  democratic  whig  cause  appear  not 
to  have  been  less  ardent,  incessant,  and  faithful,  during  the  con* 
gressional  session  of  1839-40,  than  at  any  previous  period  of 
his  career.  The  just  expectations  of  his  friends  had  been 
thwarted  at  Harrisburg;  but  that  circumstance  did  not  seem 
either  to  effect  his  f  ...rits,  or  to  damp  the  ardor  of  his  opposition 
to  that  policy  which  he  believed  injurious  to  the  best  interests  of 
his  country.  He  acquiesced  promptly,  heartily,  and  nobly,  In 
the  nomination  of  General  Harrison,  and  did  not  manifest,  on 
any  occasion,  a  lurking  feeling  of  disappointment.  He  took  an 
early  occasion  in  the  senate  to  reiterate  the  sentiments  expressed 
in  his  letter,  read  at  the  convention ;  and  he  showed  himself 
prepared  to  do  vigorous  battle  in  behalf  of  the  principles  which 
he  and  his  associates  had  been  struggling,  for  the  last  lwe?v» 
years,  to  maintain 
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In  the  senate,  on  the  3d  of  January,  1840,  Mr.  Southard  mored 
the  reconsideration  of  an  order  of  reference  of  Mr.  Calhoun's 
land  bill  to  the  committee  on  public  lands.  The  proposition  ga7e 
rise  to  a  passage  between  Mr.  Calhoun  and  Mr.  Clay,  in  which 
severe  language  was  employed  on  both  sides.  Allusions  being 
made  to  their  respective  political  careers  at  the  time  of  the  force 
bill  and  the  compromise  act,  Mr.  Calhoun  said  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  was  flat  on  his  back  at  that  time,  and  was  com 
pelted  to  the  compromise — and  that  he  (Mr.  Calhoun)  was  then 
his  wtister. 

In  reply,  Mr.  Clay,  in  the  ardor  of  his  feelings,  remarked  : — 
"  The  gentleman  has  said  that  I  was  flat  on  my  back — that  he 
was  my  master  on  that  occasion.  He  my  master  !  Sir,  I  would 
not  own  him  for  my  slave  !"* 

The  principal  questions  on  which  he  spoke  during  the  session 
were:  on  the  abolition  of  slavery;  on  the  bankrupt  bill;  the 
Maine  boundary  line ;  Mr.  Calhoun's  bill  to  cede  the  public 
lands  to  the  states  in  which  they  lie ;  the  navy  appropriation 
bill ;  the  independent  treasury  bill ;  the  branch  mints ;  the  ex* 
penditures  of  gt>vernment ;  the  Cumberland  road ;  repeal  of  the 
salt  tax  ;  and  the  bankrupt  bill.  His  opinions  on  nearly  all  these 
subjects  are  so  well-known  as  to  render  a  recapitulation  unne- 
cessary. 

Notwithstanding  the  indications  of  public  hostility,  and  "  in 
spite  of  the  lamentations"  in  Congress  "  and  elsewhere,"  Mr. 
Van  Buren  and  his  friends  continued  to  press  their  odious  sub- 
treasury  project,  now  newly  christened  under  the  name  of  the 
*•  independent  treasury  bill."  Against  (hir  measure  Mr.  Clay 
battled  with  undiminished  vigor  and  zeal.  '  On  the  20th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1840,  he  addressed  the  senate  in  one  of  his  most  spirited 
speeches,  in  opposition  to  the  bill,  which  he  truly  designated  as 

*  Mr.  Clnj  is  not  the  nuin  to  harbor  the  harah  feelings  sometimM  engpndercid  in  milmated 
debfiti;.  After  htA  famwell  speech,  on  reRisrning  hia  seat  in  the  Benate,  as  he  was  about  to 
lemre  the  chamber,  be  encountered  Mr.  Calhoun.  They  had  not  spoken  to  each  other  for 
if«  years ;  but  they  now  simultaneously  extended  their  hands,  and  cordinlly  greeted  each 
other,  while  the  tnira  sprang  to  their  eyes.  They  had  almost  spent  their  lives  together  ta 
Cocurmss ;  and  during  the  war,  and  at  vnrious  times  subsequently  had  stood  shoulder  to 
fliMaider.  animated  by  the  ssme  patriotic  impulses  and  aspirations.  Time  had  paased  orer 
both,  and  the  young  men  had  become  old.  For  a  minute  wr  more,  they  could  not  speak,  ao 
•vercfime  were  both  with  emotion.  At  length  Mr.  Clay  said,  on  parting,  **Qire  my  boM 
iCfardfl  to  Mra.  Calhoun."  and  they  bade  each  other  farewelL 
I* 
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a  goverament  bank  in  disguise,  demonstrating  the  assertion  bf 
proofs  the  most  convincing. 

"A  goyemment  bank,"  said  Bfr.  Clay*  "maj  not  raddenly  bant  npon  n% 
but  th^e  it  is  embodied  in  tlus  bill  Let  the  re-election  of  the  present  chief 
magistrate  be  secnred,  and  you  will  soon  see  the  bank  disclosing  its  genuine 
character.  But»  thanks  be  to  God  I  there  is  a  day  of  reckoning  at  hand. 
All  the  signs  of  the  times  clearly  indicate  its  approach.  And  on  the  4th  day 
of  March,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1841, 1  trust  that  the  long  account  of  the 
abuses  and  corruptions  of  this  administration,  in  which  this  measure  will  be 
a  conspicuous  item,  will  be  finally  and  for  ever  adjusted." 

He  introduced,  on  this  occasion,  a  bill  for  the  repeal  of  the 
sub-treasury  system,  but  it  was  not  acted  upon  until  the  will  of 
the  people  was  so  peremptorily  spoken,  that  longer  resistance  to 
it,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  and  his  friends,  was  impossi* 
ble. 

During  the  summer  of  1840,  Mr.  Clay,  visited  his  native  coun- 
ty of  Hanover,  and  was  everywhere  hailed  with  enthusiasm  and 
reverence.  At  a  public  dinner  given  to  him  at  Taylorsville, 
June  27th,  1840,  he  addressed  a  vast  assemblage  of  his  friends 
in  a  speech,  which  may  be  referred  to  as  a  text-book  of  his  po- 
litical faith.  It  is  probably  in  the  hands  of  too  many  of  our 
readers  to  render  an  abstract  of  it  useful  in  this  place.  Although 
his  opinions  on  all  public  questions  of  importance  have  been 
always  frankly  avowed,  he  defines  his  position  in  this  speech 
with  unusual  minuteness  and  precision.  With  a  view  to  the 
fundamental  character  of  the  government  itself,  and  especially 
of  the  executive  branch,  he  maintains  that  there  should  be — 
either  by  amendments  of  the  constitution,  when  they  were  neces- 
sary, or  by  remedial  legislation,  when  the  object  fell  within  the 
scope  of  the  powers  of  Congress : — 

Ist  A  provision  to  render  a  person  ineligible  to  the  office  of  president  of 
the  United  States  after  a  service  of  one  term. 

2d.  That  the  veto  power  should  be  more  precisely  defined,  and  be  sub- 
jected to  further  limitations  and  quaHficatione^ 

Sd.  That  the  power  of  dismission  from  office  should  be  restricted,  and  the 
exercise  of  it  rendered  responsible. 

4th.  That  the  control  over  the  treasury  of  the  United  States  should  be 
eonfided,  and  confined  exclusively,  to  Congress;  and  all  authority  of  the 
president  over  it»  by  means  of  dismissing  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  or 
other  persons  having  the  immediate  charge  of  it.  be  rigorously  precluded. 

6th.  That  the  appointVnent  of  any  members  of  CJongreas  to  any  office,  or^ 
•ny  but  a  few  specific  offices,  during  their  continuance  in  office,  and  fo*  oim 
year  thereafter,  be  prohibited. 
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Mr.  Clay  was  among  the  most  active  of  those  who  took  part 
m  the  campaign  of  1840  which  terminated  m  the  complete  triumph 
of  the  whigs.  On  the  17th  of  August,  1840,  he  addressed  the 
Harrison  convention  at  Nashville,  Tennessee,  in  an  interesting 
and  eloquent  speech.  In  allusion  to  the  professions  of  the  Van 
Bnren  party  to  be  democrats  par  excellence,  he  very  happily  said : 
"  Of  all  their  usurpations,  I  know  of  none  more  absurd  than 
the  usurpation  of  this  name.** 

"  I  WAS  BORN  A  OEMOCRAT,**  Said  he,  subsequently  in  a  speech 
delivered  in  Indiana — ''rocked  in  the  cradle  of  the  Revolution 
— and  at  the  darkest  period  of  that  ever-memorable  struggle 
for  freedom.  I  recollect,  in  1781  or  1782,  a  visit  made  by 
Tarletoii's  troops  to  the  house  of  my  mother,  and  of  their  running 
their  swards  into  the  neuhmade  graves  of  my  father  and  grandfather^ 
thinking  they  contained  hidden  treasures.  Though  then  not  more 
than  four  or  five  years  of  age,  the  circumstance  of  that  visit  is 
vividly  remembered,  and  it  will  be  to  the  last  moment  of  my  life. 
I  was  bom  a  democrat — was  raised  and  nurtured  a  republican — 
and  shall  die  a  republican  in  the  faith  and  principles  of  my 
fathers." 


XIX. 

THE    XXVITTH    CONGRESS TTLERI8M. 

The  election  of  General  Harrison  to  the  presidency  in  the 
autumn  of  1840,  by  an  immense  majority,  was  hailed  by  the 
whigs  as  the  triumphant  consummation  of  their  long  and  arduous 
twelve  years'  struggle  against  the  destructive  principles  and 
measures  which  had  prevailed  during  the  ascendency  of  Jackson 
and  Van  Buren.  A  majority  of  the  people  had  at  length  passed 
their  solemn  verdict  against  those  measures,  and  in  favor  of  the 
legislation  for  which  Mr.  Clay  and  the  whigs  in  Congress  had 
been  so  unanimously  contending.  Before  commencing  his  jour« 
ney  to  the  seat  of  government,  General  Harrison  visited  Mr. 
Clay,  and  personally  tendered  him  any  office  in  the  president's 
gift.     Mr.  Clay  respectfully  declined  all  invitations  of  this  kind« 
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and  announced  his  intention  of  retiring  from  the  senate  as  soob 
BS  the  objects  for  which  he  and  his  friends  had  been  laboring  so 
strenuously,  were  placed  in  a  train  of  accomplishment. 

The  session  of  Congress  preceding  the  new  president's  instal- 
lation, found  Mr.  Clay  at  his  post,  still  prompt  and  active  in  the 
service  of  his  country.  On  ihe  land  bill — Uie  repeal  of  the  sub- 
treasury — the  bill  to  establish  a  uniform  system  of  baikruptcy — 
the  treasury-note  bill  —  the  pre-emption  and  distributio!i  project 
^-and  other  important  questions,  on  which  his  viewti  are  familiar 
to  our  readers,  he  addressed  the  senate  with  his  accuHtomed  elo- 
quence and  energy.  In  his  speech  of  the  28th  of  January,  1841, 
on  the  land  bill,  he  entered  into  an  able  vindicatitm  of  whig 
principles  and  measures,  as  contrasted  with  those  of  the  expiring 
administration.  There  being  still  a  Van  Buren  majority,  Mr. 
Clay*s  resolutions,  repealing  the  sub-treasury,  after  affording  oc- 
casion for  some  eloquent  debates,  were  laid  on  the  table,  the  1 9th 
of  February.  Some  remarks  being  made  in  the  senate  by  Mr. 
Cuthbert,  toward  the  close  of  the  session,  of  a  character  preju- 
dicial to  Mr.  Webster,  Mr.  Clay  eloquently  vindicated  that  dis- 
tinguished senator,  and  bore  testimony  to  his  exalted  merits. 

The  second  session  of  the  26th  Congress  terminated  on  the 
night  of  the  3d  of  March  —  the  Van  Buren  men  having  refused 
to  pass  a  bankrupt  bill,  and  other  important  measures.  The  day 
after  the  adjournment,  General  Harrison  was  inaugurated  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  and, on  the  18th  of  March, he  issued 
his  proclamation  for  an  extra  session  of  Congress',  to  commence 
on  the  last  Monday  in  May.  Before  that  period  arrived,  and  pre- 
cisely a  month  after  his  inauguration,  the  venerable  president  de- 
parted this  life ;  and,  by  a  provision  of  the  constitution,  John 
Tyler  of  Virginia,  the  vice-president,  was  invested  with  the 
authority  of  president  of  the  United  States. 

The  extraordinary  session  of  Congress,  convened  by  the  proo- 
lamation  of  the  lamented  Harrison,  took  place  at  the  appointed 
time,  the  last  Monday  in  May,  1841.  Never  was  there  a  body 
of  representatives  who  came  together  with  a  more  patriotic  and 
honorable  desire  faithfully  to  execute  the  will  of  their  constituents 
the  majority  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  than  the  whixsi 
who  composed  the  27th  Congress.     Mr.  Clay  at  once  took  actios 
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ind  decided  roeasurea  for  the  prompt  despatch  of  the  public  bust- 
aeas.  The  subjects  which  he  proposed  to  the  senate,  as  proper 
exclusively  to  engage  their  deliberations  during  the  extra  session^ 
wore:  — 

Ist  Tlie  repeal  of  tbe  Bub-treasary  law. 

Sd.  Hie  iiieorporatioii  of  a  bonk  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  people  and 
the  govern  inent 

Sd.  Tlie  provision  of  an  adequate  revenue  by  the  imporitiotfi  of  datiea,  and 
ineluding  an  antbority  to  eontract  a  temporary  loan  to  cover  the  public  debt 
created  h\  tlie  last  administration. 

4th.  Tlie  prospective  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  land& 

5th.  The  |uiB8a^e  of  necessary  appropriation  bills. 

Stlu  Some  modifications  in  the  banking  systera  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  the  district 

In  the  formation  of  committees,  Mr.  Clay  was  placed  at  the 
Itead  of  that  on  finance  ;  and,  on  his  motion,  a  select  committee 
on  the  currency,  for  the  consideration  of  the  bank  question,  was 
appointed.  Of  this  committee  he  was  made  chairman.  Early 
in  June,  he  presented  his  admirable  report  of  a  plan  for  a  national 
bank  ;  and,  after  a  thorough  discussion,  the  bill  was  passed,  which, 
en  the  1 6th  of  August,  called  forth  a  veto  from  President  Tyler. 
On  the  1 9th  of  the  same  month,  Mr.  Clay  addressed  the  senate 
en  the  subject  of  this  veto.  His  remarks,  although  apparently 
made  *'  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger,"*  are  pervaded  by  the  spirit 
of  unanswerable  truth  ;  and,  in  his  rejoinder  to  Mr.  Rives,  on  the 
same  day,  he  rises  to  a  height  of  eloquence  never  surpassed  on 
the  floor  of  Congress.  In  the  opinion  of  many  of  his  hearers,  it 
was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  speeches  of  his  whole  senatorial 
eareer.  On  this  occasion,  he  showed,  by  irresistible  proofs,  that 
the  question  of  a  bank  was  the  great  issue  made  before  the  peo- 
Die  at  the  late  election..  "  Wherever  I  was,"  said  he — "  in  the 
great  valley  of  the  Mississippi — in  Kentucky— in  Tennessee — 
in  Maryland  —  in  all  the  circles  in  which  I  moved,  everywhere, 
bank  or  »o  bank  was  the  great,  the  loading,  the  vital  question." 

Not  long  after  tho  veto,  as  Mr.  Clay,  with  two  or  three  friends, 
was  passing  the  treasury  buildings,  along  the  road  leading  to 
Pennsylvania  avenue,  he  noticed  a  procession  of  gentlemen,  walk- 
ing two  by  two,  toward  tbe  White  House.  *'  In  the  name  of 
wonder,  what  have  wd  here  ?"  exclaimed  Mr.  Clay,  whil«*  his 
features  lighted  up  witl  one  of  those  mischievous  smiles,  which 
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are  so  contagious,  seen  on  his  countenance.  It  was  a  proeessmt 
of  the  \  in  Buren  members  of  Congress^  going  personally  to  con* 
gratulate  John  Tyler  on  his  veto  ! 

The  incident  was  not  forgotten  by  Mr.  Clay.  The  scene  was 
too  rich  and  piquant  to  pass  unnoticed.  On  the  2d  of  September, 
a  suitable  opportunity  presented  itself  in  the  senate,  for  a  com- 
mentary on  the  occurrence ;  and  he  availed  himself  of  it  in  a 
manner  which  entirely  overcame  the  gravity  of  all  parties  present. 
He  gave  an  imaginary  description  of  the  scene  at  the  White 
House,  and  the  congratulations  lavished  upon  the  president  by  his 
new  friends.  He  pictured  to  the  senate  the  honorable  member 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Buchanan)  approaching  the  throne,  and 
contributing  his  words  of  encouragement  and  praise  to  those 
which  had  been  offered  by  the  rest.  The  imaginary  speech 
which  he  put  into  the  lips  of  this  gentleman,  on  this  occasion, 
was  so  characteristic,  that  Mr.  Buchanan  subsequently  complain- 
ed in  the  senate,  that  it  had  been  gravely  attributed  to  him  by 
several  journals,  as  having  been  actually  delivered,  and  that  he 
could  not  divest  many  of  his  worthy  constituents  in  Pennsylvania 
of  the  idea. 

The  figure  of  Mr.  Benton,  was  one  of  too  much  importance  not 
fo  be  introduced  by  Mr.  Clay  into  this  fancy  sketch. 

"  I  can  tell  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky,  that  I  was  not  at  the 
White  House  on  the  occasion  to  which  he  alludes,"  said  the  Mis 
souri  senator,  interrupting  him. 

"  Then  I  will  suppose  what  the  gentleman  would  have  said  if 
he  had  been  present,**  continued  Mr.  Clay,  without  suffering  his 
imagination  to  be  checked  in  its  flight.  And  he  then  represented 
he  wordy  and  pompous  Missouri  an  bowing  at  the  executive  foot-, 
stool,  and  tendering  his  congratulations. 

The  space  to  which  we  have  been  restricted,  will  not  allow  us 
to  present  even  an  imperfect  sketch  of  the  whole  scene.  We 
can  only  refer  the  reader  to  it  as  one  of  the  most  felicitous  of 
those  legitimate  presentations  of  the  ludicrous ,  made  to  illustrate 
the  true,  which  some  times  occur  to  enliven  the  barrenness  of 
I'^gislative  debate. 

The  events  which  succeeded  the  veto,  are  too  recent  in  the 
minds  of  the  pe  )ple  to  render  a  minute  enumeration  necessary 
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here.  They  are  forcibly  summed  up  in  Mr.  Adams's  excellent 
report  on  the  president's  veto  of  the  revenue  bill.  A  second  bank 
bUl,  shaped  to  meet  the  avowed  views  of  the  president,  was  pre- 
pared, passed,  and  then  vetoed.  The  cabinet,  with  the  exception 
of  Mr.  Webster,  resigned  ;  and  the  great  purposes  for  which  the 
special  session  of  Congress  had  been  called,  was  defeated  by  the 
will  of  one  man,  who  owed  his  influential  position  to  his  professed 
attachment  to  whig  principles,  and  his  declared  preference  foi 
Mr.  Clay  as  a  candidate  for  the  presidency. 

Mr.  Clay  was  unremitted  in  his  application  to  the  public  busi- 
ness during  the  extra  session.  He  spoke  on  a  great  variety  of 
questions,  and,  being  at  the  head  of  two  important  committees, 
performed  a  great  amount  of  hard  work.  Although  his  principal 
measure  for  the  public  relief  was  defeated  by  the  unlooked-for 
defection  of  John  Tyler,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  aiding  in  the 
repeal  of  the  odious  sub-treasury  system — in  the  passage  of  the 
bankrupt  law — and  in  the  final  triumph  of  his  favorite  measure, 
often  baffled,  but  still  persevered  in,  the  distribution  of  the  sales 
of  the  public  lands.  By  a  provision  fastened  upon  this  act  by 
the  amendment  of  another,  distribution  was  to  cease  whenever 
the  average  rate  of  duties  on  imports  should  exceed  20  per  cent. 

A  revision  of  the  tariff,  rendered  necessary  by  the  expiration 
of  the  compromise  act,  was  also  undertaken.  This  was  the  most 
important  subject  which  engaged  the  attention  of  the  27th  Con- 
gress, at  its  first  regular  session.  To  meet  the  exigency  of  the 
occasion,  a  provisional  bill,  suspending  the  operation  of  the  dis- 
tribution bill  for  one  month,  as  well  in  consequence  of  a  lack  of 
funds  in  the  treasury,  as  of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  Congress  to 
give  more  mature  consideration  to  the  subject  of  a  tariff,  wa3 
passed.  But  it  encountered  still  another  and  another  veto  from 
the  president. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  Mr.  Clay  and  his  friends  did  not  de- 
sire an  adjustment  of  the  tariflf  question,  during  the  session  of 
1841-*42.  Nothing  could  be  more  unfounded  than  this  charge. 
In  spite  of  discomfiture  and  mortification,  they  persevered  in  their 
efforts  for  the  relief  of  the  country,  and  evently  surrendered  the 
distribution  clause  to  meet  the  views  of  the  president ;  and  the 
.aiiff  bill  finally  became  a  law,  through  the  patriotic  endeavors 
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of  thn  friends  of  Mr.  Clay,  notwithstanding  the  attempt  of  Bit 
Tylei  to  crush  their  energies  and  arouse  their  opposition. 

On  the  3 1  St  of  March,  1842,  after  one  of  the  longest  congres 
sional  careers  known  in  our  annals,  Mr.  Clay  resigned  his  seat 
m  the  senate  of  the  United  States.  It  having  heen  previously 
understood  that  he  would  take  occasion,  in  presenting  the  creden- 
tials of  his  successor,  Mr.  Crittenden,  to  make  some  valedictory 
remarks,  the  senate-chamber  was,  at  an  early  hour,  crowded  to 
its  utmost  capacity,  by  members  of  the  other  house,  and  by  a  large 
assemblage  of  citizens  and  ladies.  Some  of  Mr.  Clay's  best 
friends  had  looked  forward  with  apprehension  to  this  events- 
wearing  the  aspect,  as  it  did,  of  a  formal  and  appointed  leave- 
takine.  They  remembered  that  there  was  but  one  step  from  the 
sublime  to  the  ridiculous,  and  they  dreaded  lest  the  truly  im- 
pressive character  of  the  occasicu  might  be  marred,  or  divested 
of  iu  dignity,  by  any  farewell  words.  But  Mr.  Clay  had  hardly 
risen  to  speak  before  their  apprehensions  were  lost  and  forgotten 
in  a  deep  and  absorbing  interest  in  the  language  that  flowed 
calmly,  snaoothly,  and  majestically  from  his  lips.  He  referred  to 
the  period  of  his  first  entrance  into  the  senate,  in  1806.  He  paid 
a  merited  compliment  to  the  high  character  of  that  body,  and  to 
the  ability  of  its  individual  members ;  but  added  that,  full  of  at 
traction  as  was  a  seat  in  that  chamber,  to  fill  the  aspirations  oi 
the  most  ambitious  heart,  he  had  long  determined  to  forego  it,  and 
to  seek  repose  among  the  calm  pleasures  of  "  home." 

It  had  been  his  purpose,  he  said,  to  terminate  his  connection 
with  the  senate  in  November,  1840.  Had  President  Harrison 
lived,  and  the  measures  devised  at  the  extra  session  been  fuUy 
carried  out,  he  would  have  then  resigned  his  seat.  But  the  hope 
that  at  the  regular  session  the  measures  left  undone  might  be  stiH 
perfected,  induced  him  to  postpone  his  determination ;  and  events, 
which  arose  after  the  extra  session,  resulting  from  the  failure  of 
those  measures  which  had  been  proposed  at  that  session*  and 
which  appeared  to  throw  on  his  political  friends  a  temporary 
show  of  defeat,  confirmed  him  in  the  resolution  to  attend  the 
present  session  also — and,  whether  in  prosperity  or  adversity,  to 
share  the  fortune  of  his  friends.     But  he  resolved,  at  the 
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9me,  to  retire  as  soon  as  he  could  do  so  with  propriety  and  de> 
cency.     Mr.  Clay  then  continued  as  follows  :  — 

"  From  1 806,  the  period  of  ray  entry  oti  this  noble  theatre,  with  shortT  in- 
tarvals»  to  the  present  titue^  I  have  been  engaged  in  the  public  eounvilfli  at 
homo  and  abroad.  Of  the  nature  or  the  value  of  the  services  rendered  during 
that  Ions  and  arduous  period  of  my  life,  it  does  not  become  me  to  speak ; 
history,  if  she  deigns  to  noUoe  me,  or  posterity,  if  the  recollections  of  my 
humble  actions  shall  be  transmitted  to  posterity,  are  the  best,  the  truest  the 
most  impartial  judges.  When  death  nas  closed  the  scene,  their  sentence 
will  be  pronounced,  and  to  that  I  appeal  and  refer  myself.  My  acts  and 
public  conduct  are  a  fair  subject  for  the  criticism  and  judgment  of  my  fellow- 
men  ;  but  the  private  motives  by  which  they  have  been  prompted — they  are 
known  only  to  the  great  Searcher  of  the  human  heart  and  to  myself;  and  I 
trust  I  may  be  pai^oned  for  repe.iting  a  declaration  made  some  thirteen 
years  ago,  that,  whatever  eiTors — and,  ooubtlesfl^  they  have  been  many — may 
be  diMovered  in  a  review  of  my  public  service  to  the  country,  I  can,  witb 
unshaken  confidence,  appeal  to  the  Divine  Arbiter  for  tlie  truth  of  tlie  deo- 
lamrion,  that  I  liave  been  influenced  by  no  impure  purposes,  no  personal 
motive — ^liave  sought  no  personal  aggrandizement ;  but  that  in  all  my  public 
acts,  I  have  had  a  sole  and  single  eye,  and  a  warm  and  devoted  heart,  direct- 
ed and  dedicated  to  what^  in  my  judgment^  I  believed  to  be  Utc  true  interest 
of  my  country." 

Mr.  Clay  then  alluded  to  the  fact  that,  in  common  with  other 
public  men,  he  had  not  enjoyed  an  immunity  from  censure  and 
detraction.  But  he  had  not  been  unsustained.  And  here  the 
allusion  to  the  persecutions  of  his  assailants,  led  to  the  mention 
of  Kentucky,  the  state  of  his  adoption — noble  Kentucky — who, 
when  the  storm  of  calumny  raged  the  fiercest,  and  he  seemed  to 
be  forsaken  by  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  threw  her  broad  and  im- 
penetrable shield  around  him,  and  bearing  him  up  aloft  in  her 
courageous  arms,  repelled  the  poisoned  shafts  aimed  for  his  de- 
struction. As  Mr.  Clay  uttered  the  name  of  Kentucky,  his  feel- 
ings overpowered  him — the  strong  man  was  bowed  with  emotion 
— he  passed  his  fingers  before  his  eyes  for  a  moment — then 
rallied,  and  proceeded  with  his  remarks.  To  the  charge  of  dic- 
tatorship, which  was  so  often  in  the  mouths  of  his  opponents  at 
that  time,  Mr.  Clay  replied  temperately  and  happily.  We  can 
quote  but  a  fragment  of  this  portion  of  his  valedictory  ad- 
dress :  — 

"That  my  nature  is  warm,  my  temper  ardent,  my  disposition,  espeetally 
in  relation  to  the  public  service,  enthusiastic,  I  am  fully  ready  to  own ;  and 
UNmc  who  aupposeil  that  I  have  been  assttming  the  dictatorship,  have  onlv 
■UAtaken  for  aiTogauce  or  assumption,  that  fervent  ardor  and  devotion  which 
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IS  nalural  to  mj  conBiitution  and  which  I  may  have  displayed  with  1itt1«  re- 
gard to  cold,  calculating,  and  cautiooa  prudence,  in  Buataimn;*  and  zealously 
supporting  important  national  measures  of  policy  which  I  have  presented 
and  proposed. 

The  truly  generous  qualities  of  Mr.  Clay's  nature,  shine  forth 
from  every  line  of  the  following  passage  :  — 

"During  a  long  and  arduous  career  of  service  in  the  public  councils  of  my 
country,  especially  during  the  last  eleven  years  I  have  held  a  seat  in  the 
senate,  from  the  ?flrae  ardor  and  enthusiasm  of  character,  I  have,  no  doubt,  in 
the  heat  of  debate,  and  in  an  honest  endeavor  to  maintain  mv  opinions  against 
adverse  opinions  equally  honestly  entertained,  as  to  the  best  course  to  be 
adopted  for  the  public  welfare,  I  may  have  often  inadvertently  or  uninten- 
tionally, in  momeflts  of  excited  debate,  made  use  of  language  that  has  been 
ofTenMve,  and  susceptible  of  injurious  interpretation  toward  my  brother 
senators.  If  there  be  any  here  who  retain  wounded  feelings  of  injury  or 
•  dissatisfaction  produced  on  such  occasions,  I  beg  to  assure  them  that  I  now 
offer  the  amplest  apology  for  any  departure  on  my  part  from  the  established 
rules  of  parliamentary  decorum  and  courtesy.  On  the  other  hand,  I  assure 
the  senators,  one  and  all,  without  exception,  and  without  reserre,  that  I  re- 
tire from  this  senate-chamber  ^"ithout  carrying  with  me  a  single  feeling  of 
resentment  or  dissatisfaction  toward  the  senate  or  any  of  its  members." 

Mr.  Clay  concluded  this  memorable  address  by  invoking,  in  a 
tone  which  thrilled  through  every  heart,  the  blessings  of  Heaven 
upon  the  whole  senate  and  every  member  of  it.  The  hushed 
suspense  of  intense  feeling  and  attention,  pervaded  the  crowded 
assemblage  as  he  sat  down.  For  nearly  half  a  minute  after  he 
had  finished,  no  one  spoke — no  one  moved.  There  was  not  a 
dry  eye  in  the  senate-chamber.  Men  of  all  parties  seemed 
equally  overcome  by  the  pathos  and  majesty  of  that  farewell.  At 
length,  Mr.  Preston  of  South  Carolina,  rose  and  remarked,  that 
what  had  just  taken  place  was  an  epoch  in  their  legislative  his- 
tory ;  and,  from  the  feeling  which  was  evinced,  he  plainly  saw 
that  there  was  little  disposition  to  attend  to  business.  He  would, 
therefore,  move  that  the  senate  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  unanimously  agreed  to  ;  but  even  then  the 
whole  audience  seemed  to  remain  spell-bound  by  the  effect  of 
those  parting  tones  of  Mr.  Clay.  For  several  seconds  no  one 
stirred.  "In  all  probability,  we  should  have  remained  there  to 
this  hour,"  said  an  honorable  senator  to  us  recently,  in  describing 
the  scene,  "  had  not  Mr.  Clay  himself  risen,  and  moved  toward 
the  area."  And  then,  at  length,  slowly  and  reluctantly,  the  as- 
oinblage  dispersed. 
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zSHonly  afler  the  adjournment,  as  Mr.  Calhoun  was  crossing 
the  senate-chamber,  he  and  Mr.  Clay  encountered.  For  ^ve 
years  they  had  been  estranged ;  and  the  only  words  which  had 
passed  between  them  had  been  those  harshly  spoken  in  debate. 
But  now,  as  they  thus  inadvertently  met,  the  old  times  came  over 
them.  They  remembered  only  their  political  companionship  of 
twenty  years'  standing.  The  intervening  differences  which  had 
chilled  their  hearts  toward  each  other,  were  forgotten.  The 
tears  sprang  to  their  eyes.  They  shook  each  other  cordially  by 
the  hand — interchanged  a  "  God  bless  you !"  and  parted.  We 
have  alluded  elsewhere  briefly  to  this  scene.  It  was  a  happy 
sequel  to  the  leading  events  of  the  day. 


XX. 

MR.    CLAY    A    PRIVATE    CITIZEN — HIS    VIEWS. 

On  his  return  to  Kentucky,  after  retiring  from  public  life,  Mr. 
Clay  was  received  with  all  those  manifestations  of  enthusiastic 
affection  which  it  is  possible  for  a  grateful  constituency  to  exhibit. 
On  the  9th  of  June,  1 842,  he  partook  of  a  public  entertainment, 
or  barbecue,  given  in  his  honor  nqar  Lexington. 

The  speecn  which  he  delivered  on  this  occasion,  is  probably 
fresh  in  the  recollection  of  many  of  our  readers.  Containing,  as 
it  does,  many  personal  reminiscences  of  his  past  career,  and  a 
review  of  those  leading  questions  of  policy  upon  which  we  have 
already  given  his  opinions,  it  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  his 
numerous  addresses  to  popular  assemblies. 

Early  in  October,  1 842,  being  on  a  visit  to  Richmond,  in  the 
state  of  Indiana,  the  occasion  of  his  meeting  a  large  concourse 
of  his  fellow-citizens,  was  seized  upon  by  a  number  of  his  politi- 
cal opponents  to  present  him  with  a  petition  praying  him  to 
emancipate  his  slaves  in  Kentucky.  It  was  thought  that  even 
Henry  Clay  would  be  nonplused  and  embarrassed  by  so  inop* 
portune  and  unexpected  an  appeal.  A  Mr.  Mendenhall  was 
•elected  to  present  him  with  the  petition,  and  expectation 
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tmUed  to  the  highest  pitch  amoag  the  fe  v  who  were  ia  the  secret, 
ind  who  were  far  from  being  Mr.  Clay's  well-wishers,  to  hear 
what  he  would  say.  Never  did  he  acquit  himself  moro  fe.l^ci* 
UMisly  than  on  this  occasion. 

The  indignation  was  great  among  the  assembly,  when  thej 
learned  the  object  with  which  Mr.  Mendenhall  had  made  his  way 
through  their  midst  to  the  spot  where  Mr.  Clay  stood.  They  re* 
garded  it  as  an  insult  to  him  and  his  friends ;  and  the  probability 
IS,  that  Mr.  Mendenhall  would  have  had  some  palpable  proof  of 
their  sense  of  his  impertinence,  had  not  Mr.  Clay  instantly  ap« 
pealed  to  the  assembly  in  t)ie  following  terms  :  — 


*  I  hope  that  Mr.  Mendenhall  may  be  treated  with  the  greatest  forbear- 
se  ana  respect     1  assure  my  fellow-citizen^  here  collectea,  that  the  pres- 
entation of  the  petition  has  not  occasioned  the  slightest  pain,  nor  excited  one 


solitary  disagreeable  emotion.  If  it  were  to  be  presented  to  me,  I  prefer 
that  it  sliould  be  done  in  the  face  of  this  vast  assemblage.  I  think  I  can 
give  it  such  an  answer  as  becomes  me  and  the  subject  of  which  it  treata, 
At  all  events,  I  entreat  and  beseech  my  fellow-citizenst  for  their  sake,  for  my 
■ake^  to  offer  no  disrepect,  no  indignitv,  no  violence,  in  word  or  deed,  to  Mr. 
Mendenhall."  Then,  turning  to  Mr.  Mendenhall :  **  Allow  me  to  say,  that 
I  tJiink  you  have  not  conformed  to  the  independent  character  of  an  American 
oitizen  in  presenting  a  petition  tome,  A  petition,  as  the  term  implies,  gener- 
ally proceedsfrom  an  inferior  in  power  or  station  to  a  superior ;  but  between 
ua  there  is  entire  equality.* 

Mr.  Clay  remarked,  in  continuation,  that  he  desired  no  con- 

oeelment  of  his  opinions  in  regard  to  the  institution  of  slavery. 

He  looked  upon  it  as  a  great  evil,  and  deeply  lamented  that  we 

bd  derived  it  from  the  parental  government  and  from  our  ances- 

Cdora.     But«  without  any  knowledge  of  the  relation  in  which  he 

iftood  to  his  slaves,  or  their  individual  condition,  Mr.  Mendenhall 

and  his  associatos  had  presented  a  petition  calling  upon  him  forth- 

wUh  to  liberate  the  whole  of  them. 

"Now let  me  tell  you,**  said  Mr.  C.,  "  that  some  half  a  dozen  of  them,  from 
ag^  decrepitude,  or  infirmity,  are  wholly  unable  to  gain  a  livelihood  for 
uemselvei^  and  are  a  heavy  charge  upon  me.  Do  you  think  that  I  should 
ceafbrm  to  the  dictates  of  humanity  by  ridding  myself  of  that  charge,  and 
tending  Uiem  forth  into  the  world,  with  the  boon  of  liberty,  to  end  a  wreteh- 
ed  existence  in  starvation  P 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Clay  admirably  exposed  the  hypocrisy  tf 

tfio  petitioners  by  the  following  proposition,  in  regard  to  which 

they  have  never  taken  any  steps  :  — 

"I  shall,  Mr.  Mendenhall,  take  your  petition  into  respectful  and  deliberate 
•oDoderatioa;  bat  before  I  come  to  a  final  decision,  /  tkouid  lUu  to  hmm 
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■ftaf  f/OH  and  y&ur  <u9oei<Ue9  are  willinff  to  do  for  ike  aiaven  m  my  poitmAtiiem, 
if  1  Bhmdd  think  proper  to  Hherate  tkem,  I  own  about  titty,  who  are  pruba 
Vj  worth  fifteen  thoiMnnd  dollcra.  To  turn  them  louee  upon  society,  with 
out  any  means  of  subsistence  or  support,  would  l>e  an  act  of  cruelty.  Art 
you  willing  to  rnise  and  secure  the  pnyuient  of  fifteen  tliousand  doilars  for 
their  benefit,  if  I  should  be  induce*)  to  free  them  f  The  neeurity  of  the  pay- 
ment of  that  sum,  wodd  materially  lessen  the  obttaiele  in  the  way  ot'  Uieiv 
emancipation.* 

Mr.  Clay  finished  hi«  remarks  with  some  friendly  adirice  to 
Mr.  Mendenhall,  which  it  is  probable  that  individual  will  never  , 
forget.  The  tables  were  completely  turned  upon  those  who  had 
thought  to  annoy  and  embarrass  the  great  Kentuckian.  The 
bearer  of  the  petition  and  his  associates  were  suffered  to  slink 
away  unnoticed  and  unheeded  by  the  crowd. 

There  has  never  been  any  concealment  on  Mr.  Clay's  part,  of 
his  opinions  on  the  subject  of  slavery.  Through  the  w'lole 
course  of  this  memoir,  they  will  be  found  scattered  frr«m  the 
period  when  he  first  ac^ocated  the  gradual  eradication  (»f  sU\erj 
from  Kentucky,  in  1797,  to  the  present  moment,  in  hi«  sp»'**ch 
before  the  Colonization  society,  in  1827  [see  Chapter  X.  of  the 
present  work],  nothing  can  be  more  explicit  than  the  language  he 
employs.  We  refer  those  who  would  be  enlightened  further  in 
regard  to  his  views,  to  that  eloquent  address. 

On  the  29th  of  September,  1 842,  Mr.  Clay  attended  the  great 
whig  convention  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  where  onb  hundred  thou- 
sand WHIGS  are  believed  to  have  been  assembled. 

"  At  8  o'clock  *  says  one  of  the  netors  m  the  seene,  **  when  every  street  in 
the  city  was  filled,  and  lliere  seemed  no  restins^-plnee  for  any,  the  proccMioa 
was  frirmed.  This  oeeupied  a  long  time.  When  done,  tSie  onler,  *  Mnrchf 
was  eiven ;  and,  in  solid  mane,  we  moved  to  welcome  the  great  stategmaiv 
Henry  Clay,  into  the  eity.  He  wns  met  near  the  city,  and,  at  half-pnst  9 
o'clock,  readied  tlie  neik^ber1)'M»d  of  tt>e  National  hotel.  Here  a  beautiful 
sight  wae  witnessed..  One  hnndred  and  twenty-five  children,  as  the  himecrt 
patriot  approached,  welcomed  him  -vith  sonirsl  Tlieir  tweet  voices  rani;  out 
in  merry  peala,  and  the  mnltitnde  re8}>onded  to  it  with  the  heartieet  entho- 
fliasm.  After  thia.  Mr.  Clay  oeen[>ied  a  stand  for  some  time,  as  the  procession 
pasMKl  by,  welcoming  him  to  Ohio,  and,  in  retarn,  reeeiving  his  salutationa. 

"  When  the  proeeasion  had  passed,  Mr.  Clay  retired  into  the  hotel  0 ov- 
«mor  Metealf  then  appeared  at  the  window,  and  delivered  a  speech — return- 
iDff  t^ie  thanks  of  Kentucky  for  the  warm-hearted  reception  they  had  met 
wrth,  and  biddins;  all  who  loved  the  name  of  America,  to  rally  together  in 
dsfenee  of  Ameriean  liljertv  and  American  labor. 

**Mr.  Schenek  read  resoititionst  prepared  by  the  committee,  nominating 
Henrv  Clay  and  .John  Davis  for  the  whig  candidates  fur  1844.  At  this  time 
Mr.  Clay  was  seen  in  the  crowd,  and  then,  as  if  there  had  been  one  voice 
mdf^  ihe  ahout  weat  iortk  fur  the  stalesmau  of  the  natioa.    lie  aiis«'ered  ix; 
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and,  in  a  speech  of  two  houn^  plain,  jet  eloquent,  he  spoke^  coneealing  no 
opinion,  disguising  no  wish,  the  multitude  all  the  while  listening  with  eager 
attention  and  breathless  silenoe.  And  suoh  a  speech  t  It  was  a  master-eSrt 
of  a  masterspirit 

Of  this  tremendous  meeting  Mr.  Clay  afterward  remarked,  that 
of  all  the  crowds  in  Europe  or  elsewhere,  he  never  saw  one  so 
great.  A  vast  sea  of  human  heads  siurrounded  the  platform,  cov- 
mng  many  acres. 

In  the  month  of  December,  1842,  Mr.  Clay,  having  private 
business  in  New  Orleans,  where  some  of  his  near  relations  reside, 
visited  that  city,  stopping  at  Natchez,  and  other  places  on  his 
route.  He  was  everywhere  received  by  the  people  with  such 
enthusiastic  demonstrations  of  popular  affection  as  had  never  be- 
fore been  bestowed  upon  any  American  except  Washington. 

On  his  return  homeward  from  Louisiana,  about  the  middle  of 
February,  1843,  his  progress  was  continually  impeded  by  vast 
assemblages  of  the  people  to  meet  and  welcome  him.  At  Mo- 
bile, on  the  2x1  of  February,  and  at  Vicksburg,  on  the  20th  of 
February,  an  immense  concourse  of  citizens  collected  to  offer  the 
tribute  of  their  gratitude  and  respect.  The  honorable  S.  S. 
Prentiss  addressed  him,  on  the  latter  occasion,  in  that  strain  of 
fluent  and  impassioned  eloquence  for  which  that  young  and  gifted 
orator  is  distinguished. 

At  Jackson,  the  capital  of  Mississippi,  Mr.  Clay  was  met  and 
welcomed  by  the  largest  concourse  ever  assembled  in  the  state. 
At  Memphis,  Tennessee,  crowds  of  citizens  from  the  surround- 
ing region  assembled  to  tender  him  their  affectionate  respects,  to 
look  on  and  listen  to  the  greatest  living  champion  of  their  coun- 
try's honor  and  interests.  Thus  felicitated  and  welcomed  on  his 
route,  Mr.  Clay,  with  more  than  a  conqueror's  trophies,  returned, 
in  fine  health  and  spirits,  to  Ashland,  just  as  spring  was  begin- 
ning to  fringe  with  green  the  old  oaks  that  waved  around  his 
homestead. 

Early  in  April,  he  addressed  a  large  body  of  his  fellow-citi- 
zens in  the  courthouse  yard  at  Lexington ;  and,  in  the  course 
oi  his  remarks,  acknowledged,  in  appropriate  language,  the  atten- 
tions which  had  been  paid  to  him,  and  the  honors  which  had 
been  showered  upon  him  by  all  parties  during  his  late  trip  to  he 
southwest. 
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It  haTing  been  understood  that  Mr.  Clay  would  make  a  tour  to 
the  southeast  during  the  autumn  of  1843,  innumerable  letters 
from  committees  in  all  sections  of  the  country  were  poured  in 
upon  him,  requesting  him  to  visit  a  multitude  of  places,  both  on 
his  route  and  aside  from  it.  The  task  of  replying  to  these  letters 
must  alone  have  been  exceedingly  laborious.  North  Carolina 
was,  we  believe,  the  first  to  claim  from  him  a  visit.  In  his  re- 
ply to  a  committee  of  citizens  of  Raleigh,  dated  10th  July,  1843, 
he  consents  to  pay  a  visit,  some  time  in  the  course  of  the  next 
spring  to  that  state,  which  was  '*  the  first  to  declare  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  colonies,  and  will  be  among  the  last  to  abandon 
the  support  of  the  Union.** 

Several  letters  from  Mr.  Clay,  on  the  subject  of  the  tariff,  ap- 
peared during  the  summer  of  1843.  Nothing  could  be  more  ex- 
plicit and  undisguised  than  the  expression  of  his  views.  In  his 
reply,  dated  13th  September,  1843,  to  a  letter  from  S.  F.  Bron- 
son,  Esq ,  of  Georgia,  asking  his  opinions  in  regard  to  the  pro 
tective  policy  of  1832,  he  writes  : — 

'*The  Bam  and  substance  of  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  true  policy  of  the 
United  States,  in  respect  to  a  tariff,  may  be  briefly  sttitcd.  In  coufonnity 
with  the  principle  announced  in  the  compromise  act^  I  think,  that  whatever 
revenue  is  necessary  to  an  economical  and  honest  administration  of  ihe  gen- 
eral government^  ought  to  be  derived  from  duties  imposed  on  foreign  im- 
portflL  And  I  believe  that,  in  establishing  a  tariff  of  those  duties,  such  a 
discrimination  ought  to  be  made,  as  will  incidentally  afford  reasonable  pro- 
tection to  our  national  interests. 

*'  I  think  there  is  no  danger  of  a  high  tariff  being  ever  established ;  that 
of  1828  was  eminently  deserving  that  denomination.  I  was  not  in  Congress 
when  it  passed,  and  did  not  vote  for  it;  but  with  its  history  and  with  the 
circumstances  whieh  gave  birth  to  it^  I  am  well  acquainted.  Tliey  were 
highly  discreditable  to  American  legislation,  and  I  hope,  for  its  honor,  will 
never  be  again  repeated. 

"After  my  return  to  Congress^  in  1881,  my  efforts  were  directed  to  the 
modification  and  reduction  of  the  rates  of  duty  contained  in  the  act  of  1828. 
The  act  of  1882  greatly  reduced  and  modified  them;  and  the  act  of  1833, 
commonly  called  the  compromise  act^  still  fartlier  reduced  and  modified 
them.  The  act  which  passed  at  the  extra  session  of  1841,  which  I  support- 
ed, was  confined  to  the  free  articles.  I  had  resigned  my  seat  in  the  senate 
when  the  act  of  1842  passed.  General! v  the  duties  which  it  imposes  are 
lower  than  those  in  the  act  of  1882.  And,  without  intending  to  ex]>ress  my 
opinion  upon  every  item  of  this  last  tariff,  I  would  say  that  5  think  the  pro- 
visions, in  the  main,  are  wise  and  proper.  If  there  be  any  excesses  or  de- 
fects in  it  (of  which  I  have  not  the  means  here  of  judging)^  they  ought  to  be 
corrected. 

•*  My  opinion,  that  there  is  no  danger  hereafter  of  a  high  tariff,  is  founded 
on  the  gratifying  fact  that  our  manufactures  have  now  taken  a  deep  root    In 
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their  infaney,  ihej  needed  a  greater  measure  of  protection ;  b«it»  as  they 
grow  and  advance,  they  acquire  strength  and  stability,  and,  conaequentlr, 
will  require  leas  protection.  Even  now,  some  limm-lies  of  ihem  are  able 
to  maintain,  in  distant  markets^  saooessfiil  oompetition  with  rival  fore^ 
aianufaotures." 

By  this  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Clay,  so  far  from  contempla- 
ting  the  expediency  of  higher  and  higher  duties,  believes  that  the 
rapid  and  constant  progress  of  our  manufactures  tends  ever  to 
diminish,  instead  of  to  increase,  the  necessity  of  decidedly  pro- 
tective duties.  He  never  was  in  favor  of  a  high  tariff.  In  his 
own  language,  he  believes  that  *'  the  revenue  from  the  general 
government  should  be  derived  from  the  foreign  imports,  to  the 
exclusion  of  direct  taxes,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  public 
lands  ;  and  that  no  more  revenue  should  be  levied  than  is  neces- 
sary to  an  economical  administration  of  the  government :  but  that, 
in  levying  it,  such  discriminations  ought  to  be  made  as  will  af- 
ford moderate  and  reasonable  protection  to  Americnn  interests 
against  the  rivalry  and  prohibitory  policy  of  foreign  powers.** 

Notwithstanding  these  clear  and  unequivocal  dechirations,  the 
attempt  is  frequently  made  to  misrepresent  Mr.  Clay*s  views  in 
regard  to  the  tariff.     Surely  there  is  no  longer  any  excuse  for 
ignorance  upon  this  subject  among  persons  claiming  to  be  iutel 
ligent. 

In  December,  1843,  Mr.  Clay's  private  affairs  again  required 
his  presence  in  New  Orleans.  He  was  welcomed  on  his  route 
to  that  city  hy  the  same  testimonials  of  popular  attachment  that 
had  signalized  his  journey  of  the  preceding  year ;  and,  during 
his  residence  in  the  great  southern  metropolis,  citizens  of  all 
parties  seemed  to  unite  in  doing  him  honor.  Before  his  depart- 
ure, the  state  convention  of  the  democratic  whigs  of  Louisiana, 
which  was  holding  its  session  at  the  time,  formed  in  procession, 
the  23d  of  February,  1844,  and  marched  to  the  St.  Charles  hotel, 
where  he  was  staying,  to  tender  their  respects.  On  the  25ih  of 
February,  he  reached  Mobile,  on  his  way  to  North  Carolina 
Although  it  was  the  sabbath,  and  of  course  no  civic  ceremonies 
denoted  the  welcome  .which  was  swelling  in  every  bosom,  yet 
the  wharves  were  lined  with  a  dense  and  innumerable  throng, 
eager  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  him  as  he  disembarked.  On  the  5th 
of  March  he  left  Mobile  for  Montgomery,  Columbus  (Georgia), 
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M»rnTi«  ETid  Other  intermediate  cities  on  his  route,  followed  bj 
the  best  hopes  of  the  people. 

A  letter  from  him  to  the  whigs  of  Philadelphia,  bearing  date 
*iie  lOlh  of  February,  1844,  is  worthy  of  mention  in  this  place 
for  the  sentiments  it  expressed  in  regard  to  Washii  gton.  Mr 
Clay  had  been  invited  to  unite  in  the  celebration  of  the  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  the  hero  of  Mount  Vernon.  Distance  and 
unavoidable  engagements  prevented  his  acceptance  of  the  invita- 
tion.    In  his  reply,  he  says : — 

**Th«  birth  of  no  mnn  thiit  ever  lived  is  so  well  entitled  to  perpetnal 
eommemoration  as  a  mre  blessing  bestowed  on  mankind  by  the  froo<1nfnis  of 
Providence.  In  contemplating  his  career  and  cliiirnctvr,  we  behold  di»|i1ny- 
ed  and  c<mcentrated  in  liin>,  calmness,  dignity,  n)n<1erHtion,  firmneN^  fidelity, 
disinU'restedneM.  widdtim — all  the  virtues  tfist  adorn  the  warrior,  the  pa- 
triot, the  statesman,  and  tlie  honest  man.  Most  jnntlj  has  he  acqnired  the 
title  of  the  Father  of  his  conntry.  During  the  Revuhilion,  and  since,  many 
ffood  men  have  nrisen  in  the  United  States;  but  Washington  stands  at  an 
immeasurable  height,  elevated  far  above  them  all." 

Oil  the  Ist  of  April,  1844,  Mr.  Clay  reached  Columbia,  South 
Carolina,  where  he  was  the  guest  of  the  honorHble  William  C. 
Preston.  On  the  6th,  he  visited  Charleston ;  and  here  all  sorts 
of  honors  and  grutulations  were  heaped  upon  him  by  the  enthu- 
siastic whigs  of  th:it  hospitable  city.  He  was  received  by  an 
immense  concourse  of  citizens  in  the  theatre,  and  being  addressed 
by  the  venerable  Dr.  VVm.  Read,  one  of  the  few  surviving  officers 
of  the  revolution,  he  replied  in  a  speech  of  nearly  two  hours*  du- 
ration, which  commanded  and  repaid  the  closest  attention.  As 
the  tariff  was  the  subject  which  most  intimately  affected  the  in- 
terests of  his  hearers,  he  reiterated,  with  his  accustomed  frank- 
ness, his  views  in  regard  to  it.  He  declared  himself  in  favor 
of  a  system  of  prorection,  moderate,  reasonable,  certain,  and  du- 
rable— yielding  no  more  revenue  than  is  necessary  for  an  honest 
and  economical  administration  of  the  government,  and,  within  that 
limit,  discriminating  in  the  imposition  of  duties  between  those 
articles  which  do  and  those  which  do  not  enter  into  competition 
with  domestic  industry — throwing  the  heavier  duty  on  the  former, 
and  the  lighter  duty  on  the  latter.  Peace 'couid  only  be  found 
by  taking  the  middle  path.  Neither  interest  nor  section  could 
expect  to  have  it  all  its  own  way.  The  matter  must  be  adjusted 
by  concession,  compromise,  conciliation — such  concession,  com- 
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promise,  and  conciliation,  as  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  federal 
constitution,  and  under  the  influence  of  which  our  political  union 
would  continue  to  fulfil  its  sacred  trust,  and  move  forward  in  its 
high  career  a  blessing  to  our  race. 

At  Raleigh,  on  the  12th,  Mr.  Clay  met  with  a  reception  eyery 
way  worthy  the  "  Old  North  state."  His  friend  and  former 
fellow-laborer,  B.  W.  Leigh,  of  Virginia,  made  the  journey  to 
Raleigh  to  meet  him,  and  addressed  the  multitude  from  the  porch 
of  the  capitol  with  great  animation  and  effect.  Mr.  Clay  was 
escorted  by  an  immense  throng  of  citizens  to  the  residence  of 
the  governor  of  the  state,  Mr.  Morehead,  where  he  remained 
during  his  stay  in  Raleigh. 

At  Wilmington  he  addressed  the  people,  and  one  paragraph  of 
his  speech  commends  him  to  the  confidence  of  his  countrymen 
of  all  parties.  He  said :  '*  I  am  a  whig :  I  am  so  because  I  be- 
lieve the  principles  of  the  whig  party  are  best  adapted  to  pro- 
mote the  prosperity  of  the  country.  I  seek  to  change  no  man's 
allegiance  to  his  party,  be  it  what  it  way.  A  life  of  great  length 
and  experience  has  satisfied  me  that  all  parties  aim  at  the  com- 
mon good  of  the  country.  The  great  body  of  the  democrats,  as 
well  as  the  whigs,  are  so  from  a  conviction  that  their  policy  is 
patriotic.  I  take  the  hand  of  one  as  cordially  as  that  of  another, 
for  all  are  Americans.  /  place  country /ar  above  all  parlies. 
Look  aside  from  that,  and  parties  are  no  longer  worthy  of  being 
cherished." 

On  the  18th  of  April,  he  passed  on  to  Petersburg,  Virginia 
and,  the  Saturday  following,  embarked  for  Norfolk,  where  he 
did  not  arrive  till  Sunday  morning,  owing  to  the  detention  of  tho 
boat  by  fog.  His  progress  was  a  series  of  ovations.  On  the 
26th,  he  arrived  in  Washington.  He  was  now  approaching  one 
of  the  most  interesting  epochs  of  his  eventful  life.  By  acclama- 
tion the  whigs  of  the  country  seemed  to  call  upon  him  to  stand 
forth  once  more,  the  worthiest  embodiment  of  their  principles, 
the  candidate  of  their  choice  and  aflections.  In  every  state  there 
were  spontaneous  movements  of  the  people,  which  precluded  all 
doubt  as  to  the  result  of  the  deliberations  of  a  whig  national  con- 
vention for  the  nomination  of  president.  We  must  here  indulge 
in  a  brief  retrospect  of  public  events  connected  with  Mr.  Clay's 
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recent  career ;  and  it  is  with  no  wish  to  reviye  old  griefs  that  we 
shall  touch  upon  topics,  in  their  views  upon  which  good  whigs 
may  differ.  Our  object  is  to  present  such  facts  as  should  guard 
OB  for  the  futiure  against  errors,  which  all  experience  calls  out 
upon  us  to  shun. 


XXI. 

CLAY — HARRISON — TYLER. 


Ddring  the  whole  canvass  of  1840,  and  up  to  the  time  of 
General  Harrison's  death,  he  and  Mr.  Clay  were  upon  terms  of 
the  most  confidential  intimacy.  All  were  sensible  of  the  noble 
disinterestedness  of  Mr.  Clay's  course,  but  no  one  appreciated 
it  more  highly,  or  felt  more  grateful  for  it  toward  him,  than  Gen- 
eral Harrison  himself.  On  the  15th  of  January,  1840,  the  gen- 
eral addressed  a  letter  from  North  Bend  to  Mr.  Clay  at  Wash 
ington  city,  from  which  we  have  been  permitted  to  make  the 
following  extract : — 

'*Mt  Dkar  Sib:  The  generosity  of  yonr  nature  will  not  permit  yon  to 
doubt  that  my  feelings  of  gratitude  toward  you  for  the  magnanimity  of  your 
eonduct  toward  me,  in  relation  to  the  nomination  for  the  presidency,  are 
sueh  as  they  ought  to  be,  although  I  have  so  long  delayed  to  express  them 
directly  to  you.  I  must  beg  vou  also  to  believe  that  if  the  claims  derived 
from  yonr  superior  talents  ana  experience  (so  universally  acknowledged  by 
my  siipi>ort€r9),  had  prevailed  over  those  which  accidental  circumstance! 
had  conferred  upon  me,  and  enabled  the  convention  to  name  you  as  the  can- 
didate, that  you  would  have  had  no  more  zealous  supporter  in  the  Union 
than  I  ^uuld  Jiave  been." 

The  first  time  they  met  afler  the  election  was  at  the  house  of 
Governor  Letcher  in  Frankfort,  Kentucky ;  and  Mr.  Clay  after- 
ward entertained  the  president  elect  at  Ashland.  Dunng  their 
interviews  on  those  occasions,  they  had  long,  full,  and  interesting 
conversations,  on  the  state  of  public  affairs.  In  their  first  inter- 
view. General  Harrison  offered,  and  Mr.  Clay  promptly  declined, 
any  place  in  the  new  administration.  He  was  then  resolved  to 
retire  from  the  senate  to  private  life.  Both  of  them  concurred 
in  the  expedienc}^  of  a  call  of  an  extra  session  cf  Congress, 
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agreeing  that  the  benefit  of  those  measures  of  public  policy  which 
the  people,  in  the  great  event  that  had  just  transpirt*d,  had  signi- 
fied iheir  wish  to  bring  about,  ou^ht  nut  to  be  deferred  to  the 
ordinary  period  for  the  assembling  of  Congress.  Indeed,  the 
bankrupt  condition  in  which  Mr.  Van  Buren  had  left  ihe  treasuiy 
was  uf  itself  an  evil  which  rendered  an  early  convening  of  Con- 
gress indispensable.  It  was  at  their  first  interview  at  the  gov- 
ernor's, that  Mr.  Clay,  after  having  declined  the  offer  of  any 
ofiiciHl  HtHtion,  suggested  to  General  Harrison  that  he  ought  not, 
in  his  official  arrangements,  to  overlook  Mr.  Webnier,  and  that 
if  be  hid  himself  been  elected,  he  should  have  felt  bound,  from 
the  high  estimation  in  which  that  gentleman  was  then  held  by 
the  whig  party,  to  tender  him  some  distinguished  place.  He 
did  not  designate  any  particular  station  to  which  he  thought  Mr. 
Webster  ought  to  be  appointed.  Mr.  Clay  was  induced  to  make 
this  suggestion,  because  the  ground  had  been  taken  in  several 
leading  whig  journals  that  if  he  did  not  go  into  the  cabinet,  Mr. 
Webster  ought.  The  suggestion  of  Mr.  Clay  appeared  to  re- 
move a  burden  from  the  mind  of  General  Harrison  ;  and  the  next 
day,  the  latter,  in  conversation  with  several  gentlemen  at  Prank- 
fort,  indulged  in  excessive  praise  of  Mr.  Clay  for  his  great  dis- 
interestedness and  magnanimity. 

After  the  return  of  General  Harrison  from  Kentucky  to  North 
Bend,  he  and  Mr.  Clay  did  not  meet  until  the  arrival  of  the  former 
at  Washington  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  the  high  office  to  which 
he  had  been  elected.  Their  friendly  intimacy  was  again  re 
newed.  General  Harrison  placed  his  inaugural  address  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Clay,  with  the  request  that  he  would  examine  it, 
and  intimate  any  alterations  that  might  occur  to  him  as  being 
necessary.  He  at  the  same  time  informed  him  that  a  member 
of  his  projected  cabinet  had  prepared  an  inaugural  for  him,  which 
he  wished  him  to  adopt,  but  that  he  would  not  substitute  it  for 
his  oyAnforfifiy  thousand  dollars.  Several  of  the  intended  mem* 
hers  of  the  cabinet  apprehended  that  General  Harrison's  compo- 
sition would  not  be  well  received  by  the  public,  and  they  applied 
to  Mr.  Clay  to  induce  him  to  modify  it.  In  compliance  with 
their  request,  Mr.  Clay  carefully  examined  the  document,  and 
proposed  a  number  of  inconsiderable  alterations,  some  having 
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reference  to  the  phraseology,  and  some  to  the  sentiment ;  bjA 
most  of  these  the  new  president  promptly  and  thankfully  adoptecL 
But  there  was  one  alteration,  longer  than  any  of  the  others,  which 
he  propose  J,  and  against  this  the  general  set  his  face.  Th« 
proposed  alteration  was,  to  expunge  the  clauses  relating  to  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  which  may  now  be  seen  in  the  early  part 
of  his  address.  This  was  touching  the  general  on  a  tender  point ; 
and,  in  declining  to  adopt  it,  he  remarked  that  he  was  particu- 
larly attached  to  allusions  and  illustrations  drawn  from  Greek 
and  Roman  history ;  and  apropos  to  this  remark  he  related  the 
following  anecdote  of  himself: — 

When  a  member  of  the  house  of  representatives,  he  was  one 
day  addressing  the  speaker  in  a  speech  of  considerable  vehe- 
mence and  length.  During  its  delivery,  he  made  frequent  citations 
from  Greek  and  Roman  history.  The  galleries  were  excessively 
thronged,  and  a  man  was  endeavoring  to  push  his  way  through 
the  crowd  to  a  position  where  he  c(mld  see  as  well  as  hear.  He 
could  not  reach  one ;  but  hearing  the  references  to  the  Greeks 
and  the  Romans,  he  exclaimed,  with  the  most  emphatic  of  oaths, 
•*  That's  General  Harrison !  Though  I  can't  see  him,  I  know 
him  by  what  he  says  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  !** 

Mr.  Clay's  great  anxiety,  after  General  Harrison's  entrance 
upon  his  official  duties,  was  to  secure  the  adoption  of  those  pub- 
lic measures  which,  by  his  election,  and  through  his  administrv 
tioo,  the  people  wished  to  establish.  This  was  the  absorbing 
desire  of  Mr.  Clay's  heart.  He  knew  that  if  he  interfered  in  the 
disposal  of  the  patronage  of  the  government,  he  would  excite 
jealousies  against  himself,  to  which  he  was  aware  there  existed 
a  predisposition,  and  impair  his  just  influence  in  the  establish- 
ment of  wise  systems  of  policy.  Painful,  therefore,  as  it  was  for 
him  to  abstain  from  promoting  the  wishes  of  friends,  whom  he 
would  gladly  have  served,  he  abstained  from  all  interference  in 
public  appointments  further  than  to  endeavor  to  prevent  the  adop- 
tion of  one  or  two,  which  he  regarded  as  injudicious  and  bad. 

If  General  Harrison  had  lived,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
all  the  great  and  leading  measures  of  the  whig  party  would  have 
been  successfully  carried  out.  But  it  pleased  Providence  to  de* 
eree  otherwise.     The  nation  had  to  deplore  the  untimely  deatb 
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of  General  Harrison  in  one  short  month  after  his  instaQation,  and 
John  Tyler,  as  the  vice-president,  succeeded  him. 

Mr.  Clay  had  known  this  latter  gentlem&n  a  number  of  years, 
although  he  had  had  no  hand  in  his  nomination  to  the  office  from 
which  he  was  transferred  to  the  presidency.  Mr.  Tyler  was 
affable,  polite,  and  agreeable,  in  company  and  conversation.  He 
had  made  no  great  figure  in  any  of  the  various  offices  which  he 
had  filled,  was  not  considered  firm  of  purpose,  yet  always 
acquitted  himself  respectably,  and  was  supposed  to  be  at  least 
honest.  His  inaugural  address,  through  the  medium  of  the  press 
at  Washington,  created  hopes — but  hopes,  which,  in  the  sequel, 
were  sadly  disappointed.  Shortly  after  the  death  of  Genera] 
Harrison,  Mr.  Clay  received  two  remarkable  letters  from  Virginia, 
which  deserve  a  passing  notice.  One  of  them  was  from  a  dis- 
tinguished citizen  of  the  city  of  Richmond,  and  bears  date  the 
4th  of  April,  1841J  the  very  day  on  which  President  Harrison 
expired.  To  the  letter,  the  greater  part  of  which  was  on  business, 
was  appended  a  postscript  to  the  following  eflfect :  "  We  have 
very  bad  accounts  from  Washington  as  to  the  state  of  General 
Harrison's  health.  His  death  is  seriously  apprehended.  Yr^ur 
friend,  Judge  B ,  was  just  now  with  me,  and  says  that  Har- 
rison will  certainly  die  ;  that  Tyler  luck  will  kill  him.  Should  that 
event  happen,  and  Tyler  come  in,  he  will  play  the  devil ;  how,  I 
don't  know :  but  I  am  sure  he  will  play  the  devil  P 

The  other  letter,  also  from  an  eminent  citizen,  was  dated  the 
7th  of  April,  1841,  at  Williamsburgh,  the  place  of  Mr.  Tyler's 
residence,  and  to  it  was  appended  a  postscript,  substantially  as 
follows :  "  We  have  just  heard  of  the  death  of  President  Harrison, 
and  I  have  just  seen  Mr.  Tyler,  who  is  to  succeed  him.  I  told 
him  that  it  was  a  great  event,  and  shifted  on  him  an  immense  re- 
sponsibility ;  but  that  if,  upon  going  to  Washington,  he  would 
embrace  some  suitable  occasion  to  announce  to  the  public  that  he 
did  not  mean  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  succession,  he  would  have 
ail  easy,  and,  probably  a  successful  administration.  He  remarked, 
in  reply,  that  he  had  just  been  thinking  of  that :  but,"  adds  the  • 
writer,  "  it  was  manifest  to  me  that  he  had  not  been  thinking  favor^ 
ubly  of  itr 

Notwithstanding  these  predictions  and  expressions  of  distrust. 
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Mr.  Clay,  ia  May,  1841,  proceeded  to  Washington  to  attend  the 
extra  session,  with  a  firm  determination  faithfully  to  perform  his 
own  duty,  and  to  conciliate  Vice-President  Tyler  as  far  as  he 
ootid,  and  engage  him  to  concur  and  co-operate  in  the  adoption 
pf  the  public  measures  demanded  by  the  public  welfare,  and  of 
^/hich  an  expectation  was  authorized  by  the  ascendency  of  the 
vhigs  in  the  national  councils. 

Upon  Mr.  Clay's  arrival  at  the  seat  of  government,  he  promptly 
called  on  Mr.  Tyler,  dined  with  him,  frequently  visited  him  at 
tea  in  the  evening,  and,  on  these  occasions,  conversed  with  him 
tn  the  most  frank,  friendly,  and  confidential  manner.  During 
those  visits,  the  subject  of  a  bank  of  the  United  States  frequently 
formed  the  topic  of  conversation  ;  and  Mr.  Tyler  declared  that 
he  had  formed  no  opinion  against  one  ;  that  he  would  form  none 
on  the  subject  till  a  bill  should  be  matured,  passed,  and  presented 
to  him  ;  and  that  no  mortal,  in  the  meantime,  should  know  what 
was  to  be  his  final  determination.  And  yet,  notwithstanding 
these  positive  declarations,  Mr.  Clay  had  abundant  reasons  after- 
ward to  believe  that  Mr.  Tyler,  before  the  passage  of  the  bank- 
bill,  had  stated  to  others  that  he  would  approve  no  bank-bill  tha 
could  be  presented  to  him  ! 

In  his  evening  visits  at  the  White-House,  Mr.  Clay  often  met 
suspicious  persons,  who  created  in  his  mind  some  apprehension 
and  alarm.  He,  however,  continued  his  visits  until  the  levee  of 
the  4th  of  July,  which  was  the  last  time  he  ever  entered  the 
presidential  mansion  while  it  was  occupied  by  Mr.  Tyler.  While 
the  bank-bill  was  pending  in  the  senate,  he  reluctantly  consented 
to  the  introduction  into  it  of  the  clause  relating  to  the  branches 
of  the  bank,  providing  for  the  contingency  of  the  assent  or  dissent 
of  the  states  in  which  it  might  be  proposed  to  establish  them. 
He  yielded  to  it  from  two  considerations  :  the  first  was,  that  ho 
had  reason  to  believe,  from  communications  received  from  mem- 
bers of  the  cabinet  of  Mr.  Tyler,  that  he  would  certainly  approve 
the  bill  with  that  clause  inserted  ;  the  second  was,  that  without 
it,  the  votes  of  two  senators  could  not  be  obtained,  which  were 
indispensable  to  the  passage  of  the  bill  through  the  senate. 

The  measures  which  Mr.  Clay  regarded  as  important  to  occupy 
the  attention  of  the  extra  session,  were  indicated  by  him  in  a 
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aeries  of  resolutions  proposed  in  the  early  part  of  the  session 
It  will  be  seen,  upon  an  examination  of  them,  that  the  bankrupt 
bill  was  not  one  of  those  measures.  He  thought  that  the  con 
sideration  of  it  ought  to  be  postponed  to  the  ordinary  session. 
But,  owing  to  the  perseverance  of  Senator  Tallmadge,  of  New 
York,  it  was  finally  agreed  to  act  upon  it.  But  it  can  not  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  Mr.  Clay's  measures,  although  he  cheerfully 
shares  the  re^xmsibility  of  its  passage,  believes  that  it  was 
rendered  necessary  to  individuals  by  the  ruinous  measures  of  the 
two  previous  administrations,  and  that  its  operation,  upon  the 
whole,  was  bene6cial  to  the  public. 

Never  did  Mr.  Clay,  and  never,  perhaps,  did  any  other  man 
perform  the  same  amount  of  hard  labor  in  the  same  space  of  time, 
that  he  did  during  that  extra  session.  His  whole  soul  seemed 
engrossed  with  the  duty  of  fulfilling  the  promises  which  the  whig 
party  had  made  to  the  country.  He  declined  almost  all  invitations 
to  dinners  and  entertainments.  His  habit  was  to  rise  as  early  aft 
five  o'clock  every  morning,  dash  on  horseback  into  the  country 
SIX  or  seven  miles,  and  return  to  an  early  breakfast.  From  that 
time  until  ten  or  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  he  was  constantly  en- 
gaged, either  in  the  preparation  of  business  for  the  senate,  in 
attendance  upon  committees,  or  the  senate  itself,  or  in  consulta- 
tion with  his  political  friends.  During  the  arduous  debate  on  the 
bank-bill,  which  was  continued  several  weeks,  he  was  left  almost 
alone  to  struggle  with  a  host  of  opponents.  On  one  occasion,  k# 
nad  to  rise  and  answer  seven  of  them,  who  had  assailed  the  bilL 
He  sometimes  felt  as  if  he  were  deserted  by  his  friends,  not  being 
aware  of  what  he  afterward  learned,  that  they  had,  upon  a  con- 
ference among  themselves,  deemed  it  best  to  leave  the  subject  to 
his  exclusive  management. 

We  have  alluded  to  the  visit  of  Mr.  Clay,  in  the  sjummer  of 
1840,  to  the  humble  spot  in  Hanover  county,  Virginia,  which 
gave  him  birth.  On  this  occasion,  he  was  surprised  to  find  the 
total  change  which  all  the  scenes  of  his  boyhood  had  undergone. 
He  had  not  been  there  for  upward  of  forty-five  years,  and  every- 
thing was  so  altered,  that  he  would  not  have  recognised  the  spot 
had  he  not  been  told  it  was  the  same.  Small  pine-trees,  not 
higher  than  his  head  when  he  lefl  it,  in  which  the  **    Id  fields,* 
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u  they  are  called  in  that  part  of  Virginia,  abound,  had  grown  up 
into  tall  forest-trees.  Orchards  had  disappeared,  and  others  been 
planted  in  their  places.  The  graves  of  his  father,  grandfather 
and  grandmother,  had  been  levelled  and  obliterated  by  the  plough, 
and  the  only  guide  to  the  spot  where  they  reposed,  was  an  old 
stump  of  a  pear-tree,  whose  position  he  recollected.  Peace  to 
their  spirits !  It  matters  little  to  them  whether  the  ploughshare 
cut  the  turf  above  their  poor  mortal  dust,  or  a  stately  monument 
mark  the  place  of  its  interment. 

The  dwelling-house  alone  remained  without  any  essential 
change  ;  and  tradition  had  carefully  preserved  a  recollection  of 
tht  room  in  which  Mr.  Clay  was  bom.  He  was  anxious  to  find 
a  hickory-tree,  remarkable  for  the  excellence  of  its  fruit,  which 
stood  near  by  the  spring  that  supplied  his  father's  family  with 
water.  It  no  longer  stood  there  —  it  was  gone  !  Upon  inquiry 
after  it  of  a  friend  in  the  neighborhood,  who  was  possessed  of  a 
somewhat  poetical  imagination,  he  replied,  that  when  General 
Jackson  was  elected  president,  the  tree  withered  ;  and  when  he 
removed  the  deposites  from  the  Bank  of  the  Unhed  States,  it  fell 
decayed  to  the  earth.  Mr.  Clay,  of  course,  laughed  heartily  at 
this  fanciful  account  of  the  fate  of  his  favorite  tree. 

We  turn  from  these  desultory  retrospections  to  the  stirring 
political  events  .which  preceded  !tnd  attended  tho  presidential 
canvass  of  1844. 

J*  16 
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XXII. 
THB   TEXAS    QUESTION — THE    CONTEST   OF   1844. 

-  Mr.  Clay's  sojourn  in  Washington,  during  the  spring  of  1844, 
«ras  one  of  respite  from  the  fatigues  of  trayel  and  public  recep- 
tions. On  the  Ist  of  May,  he  was  nominated  for  the  presidency 
by  the  whig  national  convention  at  Baltimore,  and  on  the  13th  of 
the  same  month,  he  set  out  for  Ashland,  attended  only  by  his  son, 
and  arrived  at  Lexington  the  evening  of  Saturday,  the  18th,  in 
fine  health  and  spirits.  Here  he  was  enthusiastically  welcomed 
by  an  immense  collection  of  his  fellow-citizens.  In  vain  did  he 
attempt  to  escape  from  the  pageant  of  a  public  reception.  He 
was  compelled  to  listen  to  an  address  of  salutation  and  compli 
ment.  His  reply  was  candid,  good-humored,  and  to  the  point. 
He  told  the  multitude  that  he  was  happy  to  see  them — happy  to 
see  every  one  of  them — "  but  there  was  an  excellent  old  lady  m 
the  neighborhood,  whom  he  would  rather  see  than  any  one 
else  " — so,  begging  them  to  allow  him  to  return  to  Ashland,  he 
bade  them  good-night !  This  irresistible  appeal  was  received  in 
the  spirit  in  which  it  was  made  ;  and  amid  the  blaze  of  torches, 
and  the  cheers  of  the  people,  he  was  escorted  to  his  home. 

Events  of  interest  to  the  country  and  to  himself,  had  transpired 
during  the  interval  of  his  absence.  The  question  of  the  annex- 
ation of  Texas,  that  fertile  source  of  many  woes,  had  come  up  ; 
and  he  had  written  a  most  statesmanlike  letter  on  the  subject. 
Discussions  in  regard  to  him  had  been  started  in  Congress,  with 
the  view  of  affecting  his  political  prospects ;  and  a  whig  conven- 
tion, assembled  at  Baltimore,  had,  on  the  1st  of  May,  1844, 
nominated  Henry  Clay  for  president  of  the  United  States,  and 
Theodore  Frelinghuysen  for  vice-president. 

Mr.  Clay's  letter  on  the  Texas  question,  was  written  while  he 
was  partaking  the  hospitalities  of  Governor  Morehead,  at  Raleigh, 
the  17th  of  April.  In  this  letter,  he  states  the  fact  that,  during 
his  sojourn  in  New  Orleans,  he  had  been  greatly  surprised  by  in- 
formation received  from  Texas,  that  in  the  course  of  the  autumn 
of  1843,  a  voluntary  overture  had  proceeded  from  the  executive 
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of  the  United  States  to  the  authorities  of  Texas,  to  conclude  a 
treaty  of  annexation.  To  the  astonishment  of  the  whole  natioff, 
we  were  now  informed  that  a  treaty  of  annexation  had  been 
actually  concluded,  and  was  to  be  submitted  to  the  senate  for  ^ts 
consideration.  If,  without  the  loss  of  national  character,  without 
die  hazard  of  foreign  war,  with  the  general  concurrence  of  the 
nation,  without  any  danger  to  the  integrity  of  the  Union,  and 
without  an  unreasonable  price,  the  question  of  annexation  were 
presented,  it  would  appear  in  quite  a  different  light.  Mr.  Clay 
then  enters  upon  a  review  of  our  past  negotiations  in  regard  to 
the  territory  of  Texas,  and  of  the  relations  of  Texas  towai^d 
Mexico.  And  the  conclusion  at  which  he  arrives  is,  that  if  the 
goyemment  of  the  United  States  were  to  acquire  Texas,  it  would 
acquire  along  with  it  all  the  incumbrances  which  Texas  is  under, 
and  among  them  the  actual  or  suspended  war  between  Mexico 
and  Texas. 

And  here  the  language  of  Mr.  Clay  has  the  emphasis  of  proph- 
ecy :  "  Of  that  consequence,"  he  says,  "  there  can  not  be  a 
doubt.  Annexation  and  war  with  Mexico  are  identical,^  In  con- 
clusion, he  remarks :  "  I  consider  the  annexation  of  Texas,  at 
this  time,  without  the  assent  of  Mexico,  as  a  measure  compro 
mising  the  national  character,  involving  us  certainly  in  war  with 
Mexico,  probably  with  other  foreign  powers,  dangerous  to  the 
integrity  of  the  Union,  inexpedient  in  the  present  financial  con 
dition  of  the  country,  and  not  called  for  by  any  general  expres- 
sion of  public  opinion."  In  a  subsequent  letter,  dated  Ashland. 
July  27,  1844,  and  addressed  to  two  gentlemen  of  Alabama,  Mr. 
Clay  says,  unhesitatingly,  that,  far  from  having  any  personal  objec- 
tion to  the  annexation  of  Texas,  he  should  be  glad  to  see  it,  withoul 
dishonor;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  expresses  the  conviction  that 
annexation  at  that  time,  and  under  existing  circumstances,  would 
cpmpromit  the  honor  of  the  country ;  involve  us  in  a  war,  ifi 
which  the  sympathies  of  all  Christendom  would  be  against  us  ,* 
and  endanger  the  integrity  of  the  Union.  National  dishonor, 
foreign  war,  and  distraction  and  division  at  home,  were  too  great 
sacrifices  to  make  for  the  acquisition  of  Texas.  He  remarks  in 
this  letter  :  "  I  do  not  think  that  the  subject  of  slavery  ought  to 
afiect  the  question  one  way  or  thp  other.     Whether  Texas  '^ 
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indcpendf  nc,  oi  incorporated  in  the  United  States,  I  do  ne^  l» 
tieve  it  will  prolong  or  shorten  the  duration  of  thai  instittuien. 
%X  is  destined  to  become  extinct  at  some  distant  day,  in  my  opiiih 
i«n,  by  the  operation  of  the  inevitable  laws  of  population." 

As  the  period  for  the  nomination  of  presidential  candidalaa 
ilpproached,  it  became  more  and  more  apparent  that  the  Texas 
Question  was  destined  to  override  all  others  in  the  coming  con- 
test. The  bank,  the  tariff,  and  all  subordinate  matters,  were 
merged  in  the  one  great  issue  of  the  immediate  annexation  of 
Texas.  Among  the  whigs  there  was  a  general  acquiescence  in 
(he  views  of  Mr.  Clay  on  the  subject.  Some  persons,  who  en- 
tertained extreme  opinions^  as  to  the  feasibility  of  the  immediate 
Abolition  of  slavery,  though^  him  too  tolerant ;  and  others,  whose 
interests  inclined  them  a  different  way,  saw,  in  his  opposition  t* 
annexation,  hostility  to  the  extension  of  an  institution  which,  k 
was  well-known,  was  always  regarded  as  an  evil.  But  the  great 
body  of  the  whigs  of  the  Union  responded  heartily  to  his  senti- 
ments, and  recognised  tlu)  wisdom  of  his  policy  and  the  patriol- 
tam  of  his  motives. 

Soon  afler  the  withdrawal  of  Mr.  Webster  from  the  cabinet, 
ttl>egan  to  be  rumored  that  our  government  had  made  overturei 
inviting  application  from  the  authorities  of  Texas  for  its  ainexa- 
lion  to  the  United  States.  These  overtures,  it  was  said,  were 
at  first  coolly  received  by  President  Houston ;  but  **  beirr,  'igain 
ytproached,  not  to  say  importuned,  by  the  executive  of  tL'.  (Jnited 
States,  he  coyly  assented  to  listen  to  proposals."  In  t^i?  mean- 
time, sedulous  efforts  were  made  to  bring  about  that  ij&te  of 
public  opinion  in  this  country  that  should  favor  the  m.^vemema 
of  the  friends  of  annexation.  Insidious  appeals  were  riiultipliod 
Ihioughout  nearly  all  the  democratic  journals,  intended  to  arouse 
(ho  jealousy  of  our  people  in  regard  to  the  designs  <)f  foreign 
powers.  It  was  boldly  asserted  that  England  was  intriguii^ 
with  a  view  of  establishing  a  commercial  ascendency  over  Tes- 
a^,  and  that  tibere  was  great  danger  that  the  young  republte 
would  yield  to  the  idlurements  which  were  held  out  The  o!ave 
liolding  states  were  called  upon  to  protect  themselves  -^q'mjX  the 
tanger  of  eo  formidable  a  rival  as  Texas  would  be  ijAar  the 
protection  of  Great  Britain.     And  then  there  was  the  pot  ponme 
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t»  which,  wc  belli  ve,  Mr.  Bancroft  first  garo  currency,  of  ^e«- 
teadiiig  the  area  of  freedom !" 

It  now  appears,  from  the  confessions  of  President  Houston 
and  his  secretary  of  state,  Mr.  Anson  Jones,  that  our  govemmeni 
was  not  a  match  for  that  of  Texas  in  diplomacy.  Mr.  Tyler  and 
his  advisers  were  completely  duped  by  the  finesse,  of  Messrs: 
Houston  and  Jones.  The  bugbear  of  English  interference  was 
Ae  most  unsubstantial  of  chimeras,  and  the  arguments  and  asser> 
tions  based  upon  it  and  used  for  operating  on  the  minds  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  were  false  and  empty.  Mr.  Anson 
Jfones,  in  a  series  of  letters  recently  published  in  the  Galveston 
Civilian,  claims  that  it  was  his  diplomacy  in  bringing  about  the 
needful  stale  of  feeling  in  this  country,  which  precipitated  the 
annexation  movemetit;  that  it  was  the  adroitness  of  Texas  policy 
which  accomplished  an  object  that  might  have  been  delayed  for 
years.  He  at  the  same  time  denies  that  there  was  any  intrigue 
with  (breign  powers  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  United 
States,  or  really  adverse  to  ultimate  annexation.  He  also  makes 
a  declaration  which  throws  light  upon  the  effect  which  the  mods 
of  annexation  had  upon  the  origin  of  the  war.  He  is  of  opinion 
that  the  selection  by  Messrs.  Tyler  and  Calhoun  of  the  house 
resolutions  instead  of  the  senate  amendment  was  extremely  in- 
judicious,  and  he  expresses  his  surprise  that  that  alternative 
should  have  been  presented  to  Texas  instead  of  the  other  and 
more  peaceful  mode  presented  in  the  proposition  for  negotiation. 
He  says  that  this  decision  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States  produced  surprise  \n  that  of  Texas,  from  the  belief  that* 
wsr  tot*  ft  id  ifunmdiateiy  fitUtnp ;  whereas,  by  the  senate's  mode  of 
proceeding,  annexation  could  have  been  effected  without  war: 
but  he  says  that  Texas  had  no  option  but  to' accept  the  mode 
selected  by  President  Tyler.  The  joint  resolution  t>f  tbe  house 
provided  for  the  admission  of  Texas  into  the  Union  on  certain 
conditi«nis.  The  amendment  of  the  senate,  which  Mr.  Tyler 
chose  to  set  aside,  provided  for  missions  and  negotiations^  for 
the  arrangement  of  terms  of  admission  and  cession.  *  « 

The  appeals  and  misrepresentations  of  the  pro-annexatiofi 
party  undoubtedly  had  a  great  eflfect  upon  that  large  portion  of 
the  people  who  had  neither  leisure  nor  opporttmity  to  look  be- 
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hind  the  curtain  and  witness  the  questionable  means  and  moliTaa 
at  work  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  measure  big  wiih  portents 
>f  war,  of  death,  and  slayery.  Could  they  have  seen  the  spring 
which  set  the  pageant  in  motion,  they  might  have  been  disei 
chanted.  The  personal  ambition  of  Mr.  John  Tyler  to  associate 
his  name  with  an  important  movement,  and  to  place  himself  as 
a  prominent  candidate  for  a  second  presidential  term  before  the 
people,  was  the  insignificant  origin  of  that  train  of  national  sins 
and  evils  which  led  to  the  war  with  Mexico.  The  democratic 
convention  and  Mr.  Polk  did  but  steal  Mr.  Tyler's  thunder,  and 
take  up  the  thread  of  his  policy.  The  issue  which  he  chose  to 
make  with  the  opposite  party  and  the  people  was  one  for  which 
Mr.  Tyler  had  provided  for  his  own  ends,  but  which  was  now 
remorselessly  adopted  by  those  who  saw  in  it  an  instrument  for 
operating  upon  the  cupidity,  the  prejudices,  and  the  fears,  of  a 
large  number  of  their  countrymen. 

The  Mexican  authorities  had  emphatically  declared  that  an- 
nexation would  be  regarded  as  an  act  of  war  on  our  part.  Mr. 
Clay  had  expressed  his  belief  that  war  would  inevitably  follow 
the  measure.  Mr.  Van  Buren,  escaping  for  once  from  the  tram- 
mels of  non-committalism,  had  written  a  long  letter  in  decided 
opposition  to  the  project  of  immediate  annexation ;  and  for  this 
he  was  thrown  overboard  by  the  democratic  convention  of  May, 

1844,  who  in  their  resolutions  recommended  the  ^^re-annexation 
of  Texas,  at  the  earliest  practicable  period,  to  the  cordial  support 
of  the  democracy  of  the  Union."  The  soundness  of  Mr.  Clay's 
views  on  this  question  has  been  abundantly  verified  in  the  course 
of  events,  though  his  predictions  were  decried  as  chimerical  at 
the  time.  Annexation  was  the  primary,  if  not  the  immediate 
cause,  of  the  war  with  Mexico. 

It  was  while  this  annexation  scheme  was  maturing,  and  all 
the  arts  and  devices  which  chicanery  couki  invent  to  reconcile 
public  opinion  were  being  actively  employed,  that  the  conven- 
tions of  the  two  great  parties  of  the  Union  for  the  nomination 
of  candidates  for  the  presidential  term  commencing  in  March, 

1845,  met  at  Baltimore.  The  whig  convention  met  first.  Ou 
the  1st  of  May,  1844,  the  city  of  Baltimore  presented  an  extra- 
ordinary spectacle.     The  whole  population  seemed  astir,  whiU 
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ft  new  one,  that  was  almost  to  outnumber  it,  was  pouring  in  oa 
all  sides.  At  every  avenue,  railroad-dep6t,  and  wharf,  wherever 
coaches,  cars,  and  steamboats,  could  disengage  their  passengers, 
there  was  a  scene  of  animation  exhibited  that  bespoke  .he  anti- 
cipation of  some  great  event.  There  were  to  be  three  conven- 
tions during  the  week :  the  national  convention  for  the  nomina« 
lion  of  a  president  and  vice-president;  the  ratification  convention 
of  whig  young  men  from  all  parts  of  the  Union ;  and  the  Mary- 
land gubernatorial  convention. 

The  hospitality  of  Baltimore  was  satisfactorily  tested  on  this 
occasion.  An  eye-witness  of  the  scene  which  the  city  pre- 
sented described  it  thus : — 

"The  whole  place  resembles  a  fair.  Every  street  is  alive  with  people, 
bnrnrloff  to  and  £ro  from  the  d6p6tB,  crowding  the  sidewalks,  clustering 
rounci  the  hotels^  chattering,  laughing,  huzzaing.  From  time  to  time,  as 
n.ew  delegations  arrive,  music  sounds,  banners  wave,  and  the  Tirhigs,  with 
jdiger  looks  and  hope,  and  triumph  in  their  eves,  continue  to  pour  in 
bf  thousands  from  tne  remotest  quarters  of  the  Union.  Clay  badges  hang 
conspicuously  at  all  button-holes ;  Clay  portraits,  Clay  banners.  Clay  ril> 
ands.  Clay  songs,  Clay  quicksteps,  Clay  marches.  Clay  caricatures,  meet  the 
eye  in  all  directions.  Oh,  the  rushing,  the  driving,  the  noise^  the  oxcite- 
me.p'*.!  To  see,  and  hear,  and  fee),  is  glory  enough  for  one  day.  Not  only 
an  >.^f«]s  and  boarding-houses  of  all  grades  and  calibres  already  fiMed  and 
overflowing,  but  private  dwellings  are  thrown  open  with  that  warm-hearted 
hospitality  which  has  ever  characterized  this  ardent  and  excitable  popula- 
tion. Everybody  is  talking:  some  about  who  is  to  be  vice-president^  but 
more  in  anticipation  of  Thursday's  gala.  The  procession  will  surpass  any- 
thing witnessed  in  this  country." 

On  Wednesday,  the  Ist  of  May,  1844,  the  whig  national  con- 
rention  for  the  nomination  of  president  and  vice-president  of  the 
United  States  was  held  in  the  universalist  church  in  Calvert 
street.  On  calling  the  list  of  delegates,  it  was  found  that  there 
were  only  two  who  did  not  answer  to  their  names,  and  they 
were  from  the  state  of  Mississippi.  The  promptitude  and  una- 
nimity shown  in  this  full  attendance  was  regarded  as  a  happy 
augury.  The  honorable  Ambrose  Spencer,  of  New  York,  was 
appointed  president  of  the  convention,  assisted  by  vice-presidents 
from  ail  the  states  of  the  Union. 

For  months  there  had  been  no  doubt  or  difference  among  the 
whigs  as  to  the  nominee.  The  task  of  the  convention  was  not, 
therefore,  an  embarrassing  one.  Mr.  Leigh,  of  Virginia,  rose 
and  remarked  that  the  voice  of  the  whig  party  of  the  country 
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was  60  decidedly  in  favor  of  a  certain  indtridual  for  t!he  pre^  w 
dency,  that  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  go  through  the  usuil 
forms  of  a  nomination.  He  then  offered  a  resolution,  declaring 
Henry  Clay,  of  Kentucky,  to  be  unanimously  chosen  as  the 
whig  candidate  for  the  presidency  of  the  United  States,  and  tLat 
;o  he  recommended  to  the  people  as  such.  This  resolution  was 
edoptcd  by  acclamation  amid  loud  and  prolonged  tokens  of  en-* 
thusiasm  and  applause.  A  committee,  composed  of  Mess/s. 
Berrien  of  Georgia,  BameU  of  Ohio,  Archer  of  Virginia,  Ijiw- 
rence  of  Massachusetts,  and  Erastus  Root  of  New  York,  was 
appointed  to  wait  on  Mr.  Clay  and  inform  him  of  his  nomination. 
On  a  proposition  being  made  that  Mr.  Clay,  who  was  in  Wash- 
ington, should  appear  in  Baltimore  the  next  day,  '*  before  the 
countless  thousands  who  would  then  be  assembled  to  ratify  the 
nomination,**  a  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Clay,  in  which  he  briefly 
said,  that  he  could  not  reconcile  it  with  his  sense  of  delicacy 
and  propriety  to  attend  either  of  the  whig  conventions  that  week 
in  Baltimore. 

The  choice  of  the  convention  for  vice-president  fell  upon  the 
honorable  Theodore  Frelinohuysen,  of  New  Jersey.  The 
result  of  the  first  ballot  taken,  showed  275  votes,  of  which  138 
were  necessary  to  a  choice.  John  Sergeant,  of  Pennsylvania, 
had  38 ;  Millard  Fillmore,  of  New  York,  53 ;  John  Davis,  of 
Massachusetts,  83;  Theodore  Frelinghuysen,  101.  The  result 
of  the  second  vote  was :  for  John  Sergeant,  32 ;  Milkrd  Fill- 
more, 57;  John  Davis,  74;  Theodore  Frelinghuysen,  118. 
The  result  of  the  third  vote  was  :  for  John  Davis,  76  ;  for  Mil- 
lard Fillmore,  40;  for  Theodore  Frelinghuysen,  155.  So  it 
was  announced  that  Theodore  Frelinghuysen,  having  re* 
ceived  a  majority  of  all  the  votes  given,  was  the  candidate  of 
the  convention  for  the  office  of  vice-president  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen  had  been  in  the  senate  of  the  United  States 
and  he  deservedly  possessed  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  the 
whigs  to  the  fullest  extent.  He  had,  however,  become  identified 
with  an  important  religious  sect,  at  whose  Bible  anniversaries 
and  missionary  meetings  he  was  frequently  an  act've  and  in- 
fluential attendant     He  was  known  to  belong  to  the  presbyteriasr 
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nr.iinatitm  of  Christians ;  and  this  circumstance,  while  it 
brought  uver  few  additions  to  the  whig  ranks,  was  destined  tp 
be  used  with  great  effect  in  prejudicing  the  minds  of  Roman 
eatholicd  and  adopted  citizens  generally  against  the  whig  pres« 
idential  ticket. 

On  like  2d  of  May,  the  day  after  the  whig  nominations  had 
be^n  made  the  *'  ratification  convention,"  composed  principally 
ol  «  hig  young  men  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  had  their  pro- 
cession and  their  meetings.  *'  This  was,  beyond  doubt,"  says  an 
eyewitness,  "the  largest  and  most  imposing  political  assemblage 
that  ever  convened  in  the  United  States.  Every  state  of  the 
Union  was  represented,  and  several  of  them  by  thousands  of 
delegates ;  an  assemblage  of  distinguished  statesmen  from  one 
extreme  of  the  Unitm  to  the  other,  was  congregated,  not  of  young 
men  only,  but  veterans  in  their  country's  service.  The  vener- 
able Ambrose  Spencer,  the  associate  of  Jefferson  in  his  most 
ardent  political  strusfgle,  was  greeted  by  others  of  the  same  srho<d 
from  the  east.  we»t,  north,  and  south.  Webster  and  Berrien 
were  there  ;  Crittenden  and  Clayton,  George  Evans  from  Maine, 
Thomas  Ewing  from  Ohio,  Morehead  from  Kentucky.  Eleven 
ex-govemers  of  the  states  attended  the  convention." 

We  must  refer  the  curious  reader  to  the  newspapers  of  the 
period  for  a  full  description  of  the  great  political  pageant  of  the 
ratificatitm.  The  procession  through  the  principal  streets  of 
Baltimore,  was  as  remarkable  for  its  numbers  as  for  the  en* 
thusiasm  of  which  it  was  the  index.  "  It  would  be  in  vain/ 
writes  one  who  witnessed  it,  "  to  attempt  an  enumeration  of  the 
banners  or  their  devices :  this,  I  suppose,  will  all  %e  minutely 
lecorded  by  some  modem  Froissart.  Some  of  them  were  splen- 
did in  the  highest  degree,  especially  the  grand  national  prize 
banner,  which  was  placed  upon  a  high,  tasteful  car,  drawn  by  four 
white  horses.  There  were  numerous  likenesses  of  Henry  Clay, 
some  of  them  very  exquisitely  painted,  and  in  various  degrees 
approximating  a  resemblance  of  the  original,  whose  true  face, 
however,  has  i  ever  yet  been  presented,  save  to  those  who  have 
looked  upon  the  living  original.  The  truth  is,  that  Mr.  Clay's 
countenance  varies  so  exceedingly  in  its  expression,  according  te 
*  the  circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed,  that  could  it  be  struck 
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into  marble  at  any  ^ne  moment,  those  who  had  seen  him  only 
when  in  a  different  mood,  would  find  fault  with  it  as  no  likeness. 
The  favorite  was  here  shown  up  in  various  phases  :  sometimes 
as  a  statesman,  seated,  and  surrounded  by  books  and  papers: 
sometimes  as  the  farmer  of  Ashland,  in  a  rural  scene,  with  cattle, 
plough,  and  implements  of  husbandry  ;  again,  as  '  father  of  the 
American  system,'  with  emblems  of  home  industry  round  him ; 
often  under  the  protection  of  the  eagle  of  his  country ;  and  oftenev 
between  allegorical  figures  of  wisdom,  justice,  and  all  manner 
of  virtues ;  and  in  several  cases  as  the  favored  of  his  country- 
men, who  lean  upon  his  portrait  with  smiles,  or  point  to  him  as 
their  benefactor.  Had  Mr.  Clay  been  present,  he  might  be  said, 
parodying  the  line  of  Gray,  to  read  his  history  in  a  nation's 
banners." 

At  this  second  convention,  the  Hon.  John  M.  Clayton  of  Dela- 
ware, presided.  Judge  Berrien,  from  the  committee  appointed 
at  the  nominating  convention  to  communicate  to  Mr.  Clay  the  in- 
telligence of  their  choice,  read  the  letter  of  the  committee,  and 
Mr.  Clay's  reply.  "  Confidently  believing,"  says  Mr.  Clay,  *•  that 
this  nomination  is  in  conformity  with  the  desire  of  a  majority  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  I  accept  it,  from  a  high  sense 
of  duty,  and  with  feelings  of  profound  gratitude."  Mr.  Webster, 
having  been  called  for,  addressed  the  meeting  eloquently  in  be- 
half of  the  nominations,  remarking  that  all  the  indications  of 
public  sentiment,  in  all  quarters,  had  proclaimed  that  Mr.  Clay, 
of  all  the  rest,  was  the  man  on  whom,  upon  this  occasion,  the 
voice  of  the  country  had  concentrated.  The  ratification  conven- 
tion, after  the  adoption  of  appropriate  resolutions,  adjourned 
sine  die. 

The  day  after  their  adjournment,  a  letter  from  Mr.  Clay,  dated 
Washington,  May  3,  1844,  was  addressed  to  the  National  Intelli- 
gencer, in  which,  by  way  of  reply  to  the  numerous  invitations 
poured  in  upon  him  to  visit  his  fellow-citizens  at  various  points 
of  the  Union,  he  says  :  "  Hereafter,  and  until  the  pending  presi- 
dential election  is  decided,  I  can  not  accept  nor  attend  any  public 
meeting  of  my  fellow-citizens,  assembled  in  reference  to  that  ob- 
ject, to  which  I  may  have  been  or  shall  be  invited.  It  is  my 
wish  and  intention,  when  I  leave  this  city,  to  return  home  aa 
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quietly  and  quickly  as  possible,  and,  employing  myself  in  my 
private  business  and  afiairs,  there  to  await  the  decision  of  the 
presidential  election,  acquiescing  in  it,  whatever  it  may  be,  with 
the  most  perfect  submission."  * 

Twenty-six  days  after  the  adjournment  of  the  convention  which 
nominated  Mr.  Clay,  there  were  two  more  political  ccmventions 
in  Baltimore,  for  the  purpose  of  nominating  presidential  candi- 
dates. One  of  these  met  on  the  27th  of  May,  in  the  Odd- 
Fellows'  hall,  north  Gay  street;  and,  after  a  rather  stormy 
session  of  three  days,  nominated,  to  the  surprise  of  everybody, 
Mr.  James  K.  Polk  of  Tennessee,  for  the  presidency.  The  next 
day,  Mr.  George  M.  Dallas  of  Pennsylvania,  was  nominated  by 
the  same  body  for  the  vice-presidency ;  Silas  Wright,  of  New 
York,  having  declined  the  nomination.  The  other  presidential 
convention  to  which  we  have  referred,  met  in  another  part  of  the 
city,  also  on  the  27th,  and,  with  extraordinary  unanimity,  nomi 
nated  Mr.  John  Tyler  for  the  presidency. 

At  an  early  stage  in  the  proceedings  of  the  democratic  con- 
vention, a  proposition  was  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Saunders,  of 
North  Carolina,  requiring  a  two-third  vote  to  make  a  nomination. 
This  was  a  fatal  blow  at  the  prospects  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  and 
his  friends  vehemently  opposed  the  proposition.  Mr.  Benjamin 
F.  Butler  of  New  York,  the  most  active  of  Mr.  Van  Buren's  ad- 
herents, declared  that  he  knew  well  that  in  voting  by  simple 
majority,  the  friend  he  was  pledged  to  support  would  receive  a 
majority  of  from  ten  to  fifteen,  and  consequently  the  nomination. 
If  two  thirds  should  be  required  to  make  a  choice,  that  friend 
must  inevitably  be  defeated,  and  that  defeat  caused  by  the  action 
of  states  that  could  not  be  claimed  as  democratic.  But,  notwith- 
standing the  remonstrances  of  Mr.  Butler  and  others,  the  two* 
third  rule  was  agreed  upon  by  a  vote  of  148  to  1 18.  After  seven 
baUotings,  in  which  Messrs.  Van  Buren  and  Cass  received  the 
greater  number  of  votes  out  of  seven  candidates,  it  began  to  be 
apparent  that  the  friends  of  the  annexation  policy  were  destined 
to  carry  the  day.  Mr.  Young,  of  New  York,  remarked  that  ^*  a 
firebrand  had  been  thrown  into  their  camp  by  the  mongrel  ad- 
ministration at  Washington,  and  this  was  the  motive  seized  upon 
as  a  px(  text  for  a  change  on  the  part  of  some  gentlemen.     That 
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firebrand  iraa  the  abominable  Texas  qneation — hui  thai  questimi. 
like  a  Jeter,  wttii/d  wear  iiseff  out,  ttr  kill  tke  pafteni." 

Ill  his  leuer  of  April  23,  1844,  to  a  committee  in  Cincinnati, 
Mr.  Pulk  had  remarked^  ''  1  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  that 
I  am  in  favor  of  the  immetftaie  tf^aunttxcUion  of  'Vttsus  to  the  ter- 
ritory and  government  of  the  United  States."  There  could  not 
be  a  dout»t  that  it  was  for  their  views  on  this  queHtion,  henceforth 
Co  be  made  the  predominant  one,  that  Mr.  Martin  Van  Burcn  was 
abandoned  and  Mr.  Polk  adopted  as  the  candidate.  ''  l^et  Texas 
be  the  watchword,**  said  General  Jackson,  subsequently,  in  his 
letter  o^  June  14,  1844,  **anJ  victory  is  certain." 

Ah  for  the  Tyler  convention,  it  was  never  regarded  in  any  other 
bght  than  as  a  joke  by  tlie  intelligent.  The  democratic  party, 
thinking  tliey  could  use  Mr.  Tyler  for  their  own  peculiar  ends, 
tried  to  preserve  their  gravity  upon  the  subject  and  look  serious ; 
they  succeeded  pretty  well  in  this  until  they  had  no  further  use 
for  the  renegade,  and  then  their  laughter,  long  suppressed,  burst 
fortii  :  and  they  have  ever  since  extended  no  other  notice  than 
that  of  derision  to  Mr.  Tyler  and  his  frieiids.  This  convention 
was  composed,  in  a  great  measure,  of  men  with  little  political  or 
any  other  character  to  boast  of.  Its  results  were  impotent  and 
abortive.  After  afibrding  amusement  to  paragraphists  and  news^ 
paper  readers  ;  after  Mr.  T)  ler  had  been  nominated,  and  had 
accepted  the  nomination,  the  farce  ended  with  the  formal  with- 
drawal uf  his  name  from  the  list  of  candidates  before  the  people. 

And  now  the  war  of  calumny,  misrepresentation,  and  abuse, 
which  had  been  waged  in  years  past  against  Mr.  Clay,  was  re- 
vived in  all  its  virulence.  That  staple  article  of  electioneering 
slander,  the  old  coalition  story,  was  manufactured  anew  for  the  mar- 
ket, with  variations  to  suit  the  taste  of  a  new  generation.  Shortly 
beftire  the  meeting  of  the  whig  convention,  Mr.  Linn  Boyd  of 
Kentucky,  had  introduced  the  subject  on  the  floor  of  the  house 
•f  representatives.  It  would  be  tedious  to  quote  his  citations  of 
exploded  calumnies,  and  show  how  and  when  their  utter  false- 
hood was  proved.  The  conclusion  at  which  Mr.  Boyd  arrives, 
after  taking  for  granted  that  all  the  nailed  slanders  against  Mr 
Clay  are  established  verities,  is  simply  this :  "  Although,**  ht 
wys,  '*  impartial  men  may  believe,  as  1  do  myself,  that  then  was 
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ao  tfchnical  bargain  entered  into  between  Mr.  Adams  and  Mc. 
Clay  in  their  own  proper  persons,  yet  it  does  seem  to  me  that  no 
(me,  free  from  prejudice,  can  carefully  examine  the  circumstances 
and  evidences  in  the  case,  without  the  most  thorough  conviction 
that  it  was  understood  by  the  parties  that  Mr.  Clay's  appointment 
to  the  office  of  secretary  of  state,  would  result  from  the  clectioi 
of  Mr.  Adams.**  Truly,  a  lame  and  impotent  conclusion !  As 
lame  and  impotent — if  we  may  borrow  an  illustration  applied  to 
«  different  case — as  it  would  be  should  some  political  adversary 
accuse  Mr.  Boyd  of  murder,  and,  on  being  called  on  for  an  ex« 
planation,  should  say  :  <*  Although  impartial  men  may  believe,  as 
I  do  myself,  that  there  was  no  ttrhnieal  murder  committed  by  Mr. 
Boyd  in  his  own  proper  person,  yet  it  does  seem  to  me  that  he 
has  made  a  slaughterous  attempt  upon  the  king's  English."  By 
his  own  admission,  Mr.  Boyd  fully  exculpates  Mr.  Clay. 

^^Sir."  said  Mr.  Webeter,  in  his  speech  of  JannaiT,  1830,  on  Mr.  Foot'* 
Ktolution,  "  this  charge  of  a  coalition  in  reference  to  the  late  administration, 
J0  not  original  with  the  honorable  member.  It  did  not  snring  up  in  th« 
lenate.  Whether  as  a  fact,  as  an  argument,  or  aa  an  embellishment,  it  is  all 
borrowed,  lie  adopts  it,  indeed,  from  a  yery  low  origin,  and  a  still  lower 
present  condition.  It  is  one  of  the  tlioiisand  calunuiies  with  which  tlie  preos 
taomed  during  an  excited  political  cnnvnss.  It  was  a  chaise,  of  which  thera 
was  not  only  no  proof  or  probability,  but  which  was,  in  itself,  wholly  im 
possible  to  be  true.  No  man  of  common  information  ever  believed  a  syllable 
of  it  Yet  it  was  of  that  class  of  falsehoods  which,  by  continued  repetition, 
through  all  the  organa  of  detraction  and  abuse,  are  capable  of  misleading 
those  who  are  already  far  misled ;  and  of  further  fanning  passions  already 
kindled  into  flame.  Doubtless  it  serred  in  its  day,  and  in  a  greater  or  lest 
degree,  tlie  end  designed  by  it  Having  done  that,  it  ha*  mink  into  the  mam 
of  $tale  and  loathiwnu  calumnies.  It  is  the  very  castrofT  slough  of  a  polluted 
and  sliameless  presa  Incapable  of  further  mischief,  it  lies  in  the  sewer,  life- 
less and  despised.  It  is  not  now,  sir,  in  the  power  of  the  honorable  member 
to  give  it  dignity  or  decency,  by  attempting  to  elevate  it,  and  to  introduea 
it  into  the  sennte.  He  can  not  change  it  from  what  it  is — an  object  of  gen- 
eral disgust  and  scorn.  On  the  contrary,  the  contact,  if  he  choose  to  touch 
it^  ia  more  likely  to  drag  him  down,  down  to  the  place  where  it  lies  itselC 

In  the  autumn  of  1844,  an  interesting  communication  was  made 
to  the  public  by  Mr.  B.  W.  Leigh,  of  Virginia,  on  the  subject  of 
this  old  galvanized  slander.  For  some  twenty  years,  the  traducers 
of  Mr.  Clay  in  that  state,  had  made  frequent  mysterious  allusioiui 
to  a  correspondence,  the  publication  of  whicb  they  loudly  de- 
manded. Mr.  Clay's  reluctance  to  consent  to  the  publicalioOt 
originating  solely  in  motives  of  delicacy  the  most  honorable,  i 
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publicly  ^ributed  by  those  who  well  knew  every  syllable  of  dut 
correspondence,  to  fears  of  exposure,  and  referred  to  as  an  ad- 
mission of  guilt.  The  very  men  who  dreaded  the  publication, 
lest  it  should  expose  the  hollowness  and  insincerity  of  their  ac- 
cusations, clamored  for  it  in  the  reliance,  which  for  many  years 
proved  not  unfounded,  that  Mr.  Clay  would  never  consent  to  vin- 
dicate himself  by  the  simple  means  which  they  defied  him  to 
adopt. 

Sometime  during  the  summer  of  1644,  Mr.  Clay  sent  copies 
^f  these  letters,  which  his  enemies  made  the  basis  of  their  vague 
and  unprincipled  charges,  to  Mr.  Leigh  ;  and,  in  giving  them  to 
the  world,  that  gentleman  remarks  :  — 

**  If  I  am  rightlv  informed,  no  application  has  ever  been  made  directly  to 
Mr.  Clay  by  Mr.  Blair  or  Mr.  linn  Boyd,  or  by  any  other  of  that  party,  to 

consent  to  the  publication  of  Uiese  letters. Overcome  by  the  earnest 

entreaties  of  his  friends  in  Virginia,  Mr.  Clav  has  reluctantly  consented  to 
the  publication  (if  they  think  it  proper)  of  these  letters^  private  and  confi- 
dential as  they  are,  and  even  playful  and  sportive  in  their  character. 

' Knowing,  as  he  must  have  known,  that  the  publication  could 

•nly  be  beneficial  to  him,  he  has  yet  patiently  endured  all  the  calumnies 
which  have  (teen  founded  on  the  letters.  I  now  publish  them,  in  order  t« 
put  down,  effectually  and  for  ever,  a  vile  charge,  which  has  been  revived  alter 
naving  been  completely  refuted,  and  which  has  been  revived  here  in  Vir- 
ffinia,  in  the  hope  that  the  letters^  after  so  long  a  delay,  would  not  be  pub- 

From  one  of  these  letters,  dated  January  29,  1825,  we  quote  a 

few  passages,  to  show  that  even  in  the  informal  freedom  of 

familiar  correspondence,  Mr.  Clay's  objections  to  the  elevation 

of  a  military  chieflain,  with  purely  military  claims,  to  the  chief 

magistracy,  would  break  forth  with  spontaneous  earnestness  and 

force : — 

*  *  *  "The  knaves  can  not  comprehend  how  a  man  can  be  honest; 
Tbey  can  not  conceive  that  I  shouid  have  tolemnly  interroaatedmxf  coiMcten^^ 
and  asked  it  to  tell  me  seriously  what  I  ought  to  dot — ^that  it  should  hav« 
enjoined  me  not  to  establish  the  dangerous  precedent  of  elevating^  in  this 
early  stage  of  the  republic^  a  military  chieftain  merely  hecawte  he  hat  icon  o 
great  victory  I  I  am  afraid  thAt  vou  will  think  me  moved  by  these  abusea. 
Be  not  deceived.  I  assure  you  that  I  never,  in  my  whole  life,  felt  more  per- 
fect coni}>osure,  more  entire  confidence  in  the  resolutions  of  my  judgment^ 
and  a  more  unshaken  determination  to  march  up  to  my  duty.  And,  my 
dear  sir,  is  there  an  intelligent  and  unbiased  man,  who  must  not,  sooner  or 
later,  concur  with  mef  Mr.  Adams,  you  know  well,  I  should  never  have 
selected,  if  nt  liberty  to  draw  from  the  whole  mass  of  our  citizens  for  a  pre»- 
ident  But  there  is  no  danger  in  his  elevation  now,  or  in  time  to  come. 
Not  so  of  his  competitor,  of  whom  I  can  not  believe  that  killing  twenty-fiva 
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hnn^ed  Englishmen  at  New  Orleans  qualifies  him  for  the  yaric'iii^  difBcnlt^ 
and  complicated  duties  of  the  chief  magistracy.  I  perceive  tliat*!  am  un- 
eonseionslj  writing  a  sort  of  defence,  which  you  may  probably  think  im- 
pliM  gnilt  *What  will  be  the  reenltf  you  will  ask  with  curiosity,  if  not 
anxiety.  I  think  Mr.  Adams  must  be  elected ;  such  is  the  prevailing  opin- 
ion. Still  I  shall  not  consider  the  matter  as  certain,  until  the  election  ia 
•▼er." 

In  a  card,  which  bears  date  the  3d  of  May,  1844,  General 
Jackson  reaffirmed  the  charge  of  *'  bargain  and  corruption**  in  a 
manner  which  showed  that  age  had  not  blunted  the  vindictive 
asperities  of  his  nature.  General  James  Hamilton,  in  a  letter 
growing  out  of  this  card,  dated  the  26th  of  the  same  month,  re- 
marks :  '*  It  would,  in  my  humble  opinion,  have  been  an  act  of 
supererogation  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Clay  to  have  made  a  bargain 
tot  what,  by  the  force  and  gravity  of  political  causes  and  geo- 
graphical considerations,  was  inevitable  without  either  his  crime 
or  his  participation^- an  offer  of  a  seat  in  Mr.  Adams's  cabinet, 
t  •  •  *  I  sincerely  believe  that  Mr.  Clay's  acceptance  of 
the  office  that  subjected  him  to  such  obloquy  was  the  result  of  a 
sense  of  the  duty  which  he  owed  to  the  country,  to  aid  by  his 
counsels  him  whom  he  had  assisted  to  place  in  power." 

The  pertinacious  industry  with  which  this  putrid  calumny  has 
been  raked  up  by  political  chiffoniers  from  the  kennel  where  it 
has  been  repeatedly  cast,  "like  a  dead  dog  despised,"  can  only 
be  accounted  for  by  the  fact,  that  Mr.  Clay's  whole  career,  pub- 
Ho  and  private,  will  bear  the  strictest  scrutiny  of  honor  and 
patriotism.  He  was  never  one  of  those  accommodating  states- 
men, who,  starting  with  the  assumption  that  "  all  is  fair  in  poli- 
tics," have  one  conscience  for  their  public  and  another  for  their 
private  acts  ;  who  look  upon  deceptions  and  intrigues  that  would 
be  contemptible  in  the  man  of  business  or  of  society  as  very 
venial  in  the  politician.  In  the  lack  of  other  points,  therefore, 
ibv  attack  in  his  public  history,  this  miserable  suspicion — for,  in 
its  most  specious  state,  the  slander  could  never  rise  above  the 
dignity  of  a  suspicion — was  selected  as  the  one  vulnerable  spot. 

It  has  been  truly  remarked  that'*  there  is  no^  example  in  the 
records  of  detraction  and  calumny  of  such  persevering,  rancor- 
ous, and  malignant  attacks,  as  those  which  have  been  directed 
against  Mr.  Clay  during  the  last  twenty  years,  because  of  the 
faiet  that  he  did  not  deem  it  his  duty,  acting  either  upon  his  own 
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judgment,  or  in  conformity  with  the  wishes  of  his  constituents, 
whom  he  represented  in  the  house  of  representatives,  to  cast  hia 
Tote  for  General  Jackson  as  president  of  the  United  States." 
Nor  were  these  attacks  conBned  to  his  public  character  and  life. 
The  domestic  fireside  was  invaded.  The  social  circle  was  not 
held  sacred.  Mr.  Clay  was  denounced  as  a  gambler,  a  sabbath* 
breaker,  and  a  profane  swearer.  Stories  the  most  unfounded, 
charges  the  most  imaginary,  were  busily  circulated  by  the  oppo- 
sition, in  newspapers  and  pamphlets,  holding  him  up  as  a  man 
to  be  distrusted  by  the  religious  portion  of  the  community,  b 
is  unnecessary  to  recapitulate  and  refute  these  libels.  They 
served  their  purpose,  doubtless ;  and  any  exposure  of  their  utter 
(alsehood,  however  thorough  and  irresistible  it  might  be,  wouM 
not  prevent  their  revival,  whenever  it  might  answer  the  ends  of 
the  profligate  and  the  designing  to  give  them  currency.  "  False* 
hood,"  said  Mr.  Clayton,  of  Delaware,  in  a  speech  delivered 
some  six  weeks  before  the  presidential  election — **  falsehood  is 
now  the  order  of  the  day.  Perhaps  the  world  before  never  ex- 
hibited more  disgraceful  spectacles  of  reckless  mendacity  for 
political  purposes.** 

Mr.  Clay's  professional  labors  were  not  interrupted  in  conse* 
quence  of  his  nomination.  Soon  after  his  return  to  Kentucky  hA 
engaged  in  an  importint  law  case,  in  which  he  displayed  as 
much  zeal  and  watchfulness  in  behalf  of  the  interests  of  his 
client  as  if  he  had  just  entered  upon  the  practice  of  the  law,  anl 
was  struggling  to  gain  his  first  suit. 

But  now  the  eventful  moment  that  was  to  influence  the  fate  of 
the  country  for  years — perhaps  for  centuries — was  at  hand. 
Never  before  were  vast  bodies  of  the  American  people  so  in- 
tensely interested  in  a  political  result  as  in  that  of  the  presiden- 
tial election  of  November,  1844.  It  came  at  last,  and  with 
crushing  effect,  to  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands,  wlio 
had  hoped  and  wished  well  for  th^  republic.  Mr.  Clay  was 
defeated — but  defeated  under  circumstances  far  less  mortifying 
to  him  than  such  a  triumph  as  that  achieved  by  his  opponent, 
Mr.  Polk,  would  have  been.  He  was  defeated  by  the  grossest 
and  most  reckless  frauds  that  were  ever  perpetrated  by  the  prac- 
tical enemies  of  republican  liberty.    These  frauds  were  alons 
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fOiflcient  to  prevent  the  true  rerdict  of  the  people  from  being 
vondered :  but,  conjoined  with  other  impositions,  they  le.&d  us 
irresistibly  to  the  conclusion  that,  could  an  honest  expression  of 
the  public  will  have  been  obtained,  it  would  have  been  in  favor 
of  Mr.  Clay  by  a  vast  preponderance,  not  only  of  the  intuiii- 
gence,  but  of  the  legal  voters  of  the  country.  Indeed,  had  the 
illegal  votes  tliat  were  polled  in  the  state  of  New  York  alone 
been  cast  aside,  Mr.  Clay  would  have  been  the  president  of  the 
United  States.  We  shall  have  more  to  say  hereafter  of  the 
means  by  which  the  legitimate  expression  of  the  popular  wiU 
was  rendered  null  and  void. 

The  effect  of  this  great  defeat  upon  the  whig  party  was  dis- 
henrtening  in  the  extreme.  You  would  have  thought  some  stu- 
pendous public  calamity  had  occurred,  to  have  seen  the  signs  of 
deep,  sincere  grief  written  upon  the  majority  of  honest,  intelli- 
gent faces.  Manifestations  of  sorrow  and  of  attachment  the  most 
touching  were  offered  to  Mr.  Clay.  A  profound  sigh  seemed  to 
be  wrung  from  the  nation*s  heart.  Tears,  such  as  Cato  might 
have  wept,  were  shed  from  manly  eyes ;  and  many  of  its  truest 
frienils  began  to  despair  of  the  republic.  Innumerable  were  the 
letters  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  filled  with  patriotic  regrets, 
that  found  their  way  to  Ashland.  Most  of  these  were  from  per- 
sonal strangers ;  some  from  acquaintances. 

"  I  have  sustained  many  severe  losses  of  dear  friends,"  writes 
One ;  '*  but  nothing  has  hurt  me  like  this.  Oh,  God !  is  there 
DO  constitutional  provision  by  which  illegal  votes  can  bo  purged 
out,  and  the  legally  elected  president  restored  to  this  nation  ?" 

*•  I  have  thought  for  three  or  four  days,*"  says  another  corre- 
spondent, "  that  I  would  write  you ;  but,  really,  I  am  unmanned. 
All  is  gone  !  I  see  nothing  but  despair  depicted  on  every  coun- 
tenance. I  confess  that  nothing  has  happened  to  shake  my  con- 
fidence in  our  ability  to  sustain  a  free  government  so  much  as 
this.  A  cloud  of  gloom  hangs  over  the  future.  May  God  save 
the  country !" 

Another  writes :  **  What  a  wound  has  been  mflicted  upon  the 
honor  and  interests  of  the  country !     I  pray  God  that  truth  ma^ 
yet  pievail,  and  our  republican  institutions  be  saved.** 
K  16 
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**  I  write  with  an  aching  heart,"  is  the  language  of  anolhef 
letter,  "  and  ache  it  must.  God  Almighty  save  us !  Although 
our  hearts  are  broken  and  bleeding,  and  our  bright  hopes  are 
crushed,  we  feel  proud  of  our  candidate.  God  bless  you!  Your 
countrymen  do  bless  you.  All  know  how  to  appreciate  the  mai 
who  has  stood  in  the  first  rank  of  American  patriots.  Thougl 
unknown  to  you,  you  are  by  no  means  a  stranger  to  me." 

An  American  in  London  writes,  under  date  of  November  27, 
1844  :  *'  I  will  not  lose  a  moment  in  conveying  to  you  the  heart- 
felt emotion,  amazement,  and  grief,  with  which  I  received  the 
news,  just  arrived,  of  the  result  of  the  presidential  election. 
Great  God !  is  it  possible  ?  Have  our  people  given  this  aston- 
ishing, this  alarming  proof,  of  the  madness  to  which  party  frenzy 
can  carry  them  ?  The  hopes  of  the  wise  and  the  good,  in  the 
New  and  the  Old  World,  rested  upon  you*.  But  my  heart  is 
sick.     May  God  for  ever  bless  you  !" 

These  extracts  will  convey  to  the  future  reader  but  a  feeble 
impression  of  that  general  feeling  of  chagrin  and  despondency 
which  was  maniifested  throughout  the  United  States  at  the  re- 
sult of  the  election  of  1844.  It  was  not  a  feeling,  the  offspring 
of  selfish  disappointment,  of  wounded  pride,  or  defeated  partisan- 
ship ;  but  one  arising  from  regrets  the  most  purely  patriotic  and 
disinterested  that  our  fallible  nature  can  cherish — regrets  spring- 
ing from  the  most  devoted  love  of  country,  the  most  single-hearted 
attachment  to  our  system  of  government,  the  most  entire  faith  in 
the  goodness  and  worth  of  republican  liberty.  Letters  without 
number  from  the  mothers  and  daughters  of  the  land  were  also 
addressed  to  Mr.  Clay,  indicative  of  the  wide-spread  affliction 
which  had  been  produced  by  his  defeat.  Numerous  testimonials 
of  the  unabated  affection  and  admiration  with  which  he  was  re- 
garded were  presented.  The  ladies  of  Virginia  held  meetings 
and  formed  an  association,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Mrs.  Lucy 
Barbour,  for  procuring  by  voluntary  subscription  a  statue  to  his 
honor.  Their  efforts  were  crowned  with  the  most  complete  suc- 
cess. Addresses  from  large  bodies  of  his  fellow-citizens  in 
every  state  of  the  Union  bore  to  him  the  fullest  assurance  that 
he  was  still  first  in  their  esteem,  and  that  the  untoward  result  of 
the  contest  had  not  aflected  their  convictions  of  the  fact  that  a 
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brge  majority  of  the  legal  voters  of  the  United  States  were  in 
favor  of  him  and  his  policy. 

The  presidential  electors  of  Kentucky,  having  discharged  the 
duty  intrusted  to  them  by  the  people,  determined,  before  separa- 
ting, to  wait  upon  Mr.  Clay  in  a  body,  and  tender  him  a  declara- 
tion of  their  high  esteem  for  him  as  a  private  citizen,  and  their 
undiminished  confidence  in  his  exalted  patriotism  and  superior 
statesmanship.  No  public  notice  had  been  given  of  their  inten- 
tion to  visit  Ashland,  and  Mr.  Clay  himself  was  not  made  ac- 
quainted with  it  until  a  few  hours  before  their  arrival.  He  met 
them  at  his  door,  and,  afler  an  exchange  of  greetings.  Judge 
Underwood,  on  behalf  of  the  electors,  addressed  him  in  a  brief 
and  eloquent  speech,  to  which  Mr.  Clay  responded.  Both  the 
address  and  the  reply  possess  such  intrinsic  and  enduring  inter- 
est, that  we  copy  them  entire  : — 

"Mb.  Clat  :  I  have  been  selected  by  the  members  of  our  electoral  oolleg* 
to  say  to  joa  for  each  one  of  ua,  that  we  hare  come  to  offer  vou  the  homage 
of  our  personal  regard  and  profound  respect  In  this  work  of  the  heart, 
many  ot  your  neighbors  have  likewise  come  to  unite  with  us.  On  yest^r-  ^ 
day,  at  Frankfort^  we  performed  our  official  duty  in  obedience  to  toe  will ', 
ol  the  people  of  Kentucky,  by  voting  unanimously  for  yourself  and  Tlieodore 
Frelinghnysen  to  fill  £he  offices  of  president  and  vice-president  of  the  Uuited 
SUte& 

**The  machinations  of  your  enemies,  their  frauds  upon  the  elective  fran 
chue,  and  their  duplicity  with  the  people,  in  promulgating  opposite  pnnei ' 
pies  in  different  sections,  have  defeatea  your  election. 

*'  We  haye  no  hope  of  preferment  at  your  hands,  which  can  tempt  us  to 
flatter,  nor  can  the  pen  of  proscription  intimidate  us  in  speaking  the  truth. ^ 
Under  existing  circumstances  it  Ratifies  us  to  take  you  by  the  hand,  and  t« 
imite,  as  we  do  most  coi-dially,  m  expressing  the  sentiments  of  our  hearts 
and  of  those  we  represent  in  regard  to  your  personal  character  and  political 
principlea. 

"Your  past  services  are  so  interwoven  with  the  history  of  our  country 
/or  the  last  forty  year^  that  malice  and  envy  can  not  prevent  succeeding 

? derations  from  dwelling  on  your  name  witK  admiration  and  gratitude, 
our  example  will  illuminate  the  path  of  future  statesmen,  when  those  who 
hate  and  revile  you  are  forgotten,  or  are  only  remembered,  like  the  incen- 
diaiT  who  burnt  the  temple,  for  the  eril  they  have  done. 

"To  yon  the  election  luis  terminated  without  personal  loss;  but  to  the 
nation,  m  our  judgment,  the  injury  is  incalculable.  God  grant  that  the 
confederacy  may  not  hereafter  mourn  over  the  result  in  dismembered  frag- 
■lentsl 

"  While  your  enemies  have  not  attempted  to  detract  from  your  intellect- 
ual character,,  they  have  with  untiring  malice  attacked  your  moral  reputa« 
tioD  and  endeavored  to  destroy  it  The  verbal  slanders  and  printed  libeU^ 
employed  as  means  to  accomplish  political  objects,  have  stained  the  charae- ' 
feir  of  our  country  and  its  institutions  more  than  tliey  have  injured  yours. 
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^  la  jonr  High  peraonal  cliaracter,  in  your  political  prineiplee^  and  tuuii 
Talletl  zeal  and  ability  to  carry  tlietn  out«  may  be  fuund  tJie  strong  niutivef 
for  our  anxioua  efforU  to  secure  your  electioiu  The  protection  of  Anieriuatt 
labor,  a  niitiunal  currency  connected  witli  a  fiscal  agent  fur  tiie  government 
the  distribution  anion«r  tlie  states  of  the  proceeds  uf  the  public  land^  further 
•onstitutional  restrictions  upon  executive  |)ower  and  ptitronage,  and  a  linii- 
latian  upon  the  eligibility  of  the  president  for  a  second  term,  were  nieM^ 
Vres  which,  under  your  ailministration,  we  hoped  to  mature  and  bring  iut* 
practical  operation.  By  your  defeat  tliey  have  been  endangered,  if  not  for 
•ver  loet 

"  But  we  will  not  speculate  on  coming  events.  If  tilings  work  well,  wa 
•hall  find  consolation  in  Uie  general  pro9i)erity.  ^  If  anprdiended  evils com<^ 
we  are  not  responsible;  and,  retaining  our  principles^  we  shall  enjoy  tha 


[)y  reflection  of  having  done  our  duty. 

Ion 


**ln  the  shades  of  Ashland  may  you  long  continue  to  enjoy  peace,  quie^ 
and  the  possession  of  those  great  faculties  which  have  rendered  you  the  ad- 
miration of  your  friends  and  the  benefHctor  of  your  country.  And  when  a| 
taai  death  shall  demand  its  victim,  while  Kentucky  will  contain  your  ashea^ 
rest  assured  that  old  and  faithful  friends — ^thoee  who  knowing  you  lunges^ 
loved  you  b^sfc — will  cherish  your  memory  and  defend  your  reputation." 

The  reply  of  Mr.  Clay,  as  it  appears  in  the  Lexington  Ob 
terver  of  December  10,  1844,  was  as  follows : — 

**I  am  greatly  obliged,  gentlemen,  by  the  kindnesa  toward  me,  which  haa 
mmpted  Uiis  visit  from  the  governor,  tiie  presidential  electors  of  Ken- 
laeky,  and  some  of  my  fellow -citizens  in  private  life.  And  I  thank  vou,  air 
(Mr.  Underwood),  Uieir  oivan  on  tliis  occasion,  for  tlie  feeling  and  eloqueo4 
9A4rtm  which  ^ou  have  just  done  me  tlie  honor  to  deliver.  I  am  under 
tiie  greatest  obligations  to  the  people  of  Kentucky.  During  more  than  fortf 
f  Mn»  of  my  life  they  have  demonstrated  tlieir  confidence  and  affection  toward 
ma  in  everv  variety  of  form.  Tliis  last  and  crowning  evidence  of  tlieir  long 
and  faitliful  attachment  exhibited  in  the  vote  which,  in  their  behali,  you  gava 
veaterday  at  tlie  aeat  of  the  state  governmeqU  &>  tlie  electoral  college  of 
Rentucky,  fills  me  wiUi  overflowing  gratitude.  But  I  should  fail  to  expra« 
die  feelinga  of  my  heart  if  I  did  not  also  offer  my  profound  and  grateful 
•dinowleagments  to  the  other  atatea  which  have  united  with  Kentucky  in 
Ihe  endeavor  to  elect  me  to  the  chief  magistracy  of  tlie  Union,  and  to  tht 
million  and  a  quarter  of  freemen,  embracing  so  much  virtue,  intelligence^  and 
fNitriotiam,  wlif\  wherever  residing,  have  directed  atrenuoua  and  enthuaiat- 
tie  exertions  to  tlieaame  object 

"Their  effbri  haa  been  unavailing,  and  the  issne  of  the  election  haa  net 
ttfrvaaponded  witli  their  anxiooa  hopea  and  vonfident  expectations  Yon 
liaytv  air,  aaaigned  aonie  of  the  cauaea  which  you  suppoae  have  oceaaioned 
tiie  result  I  will  not  trnat  myself  to  speak  of  them.  My  duty  ia  that  of 
perfect  anbmiaaien  to  an  event  whidi  ia  now  irrevocable. 

*  I  will  not  affect  indifference  to  the  peraonal  concern  I  had  in  the  politl- 
eaS'eontcat  jnat  terminated:  but,  unleas  I  am  greatly  self-deceived,  the  priiH 
eipal  attraction  to  me  of  the  office  of  preaident  of  tlie  United  States  aroat 
ont  of  the  eherialied  hope  tliat  I  might  be  an  humble  inatmmeot  in  the 
haoda  of  Providence  to  aeoompliah  public  good.  I  deaired  to  ace  the  former 
fniH^  of  the  general  government  reatored,  and  to  aee  dangera  and  evila 
which  I  ainearaly  helieved  eneompa«ed  it  averted  and  remedied.  I  ww 
anxioua  that  the  poliey  of  the  eoontry,  eapeaially  in  the  great  dcpailBMBi 
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of  dofiw^itie  Iftbor  and  indoatrj,  phonld  be  fixed  and  vtable,  that  all  mighl 
know  how  to  regulate  and  aocominodHte  Uieir  conduct  And,  fuily  oo»> 
Yinced  uf  the  wiiSuni  of  the  publie  nietifmrea  vhich  you  linre  enuinerutcd,  1 
lioiied  to  live  to  witneM»  and  to  contribute  tu,  tlieir  adoption  and  eitab- 
liaiinient 

** So  far  as  reepeots  any  ofRcial  agency  of  mine,  it  has  l>een  otherwise  d» 
«€ed,  and  1  bow  nsspeetifully  to  Uio  decreei  The  future  coune  of  tiie  gor 
arntnent  in  altogether  unknown,  au^  wnipped  in  painful  uncertainty.  "^ 
ahall  Dot  do  the  new  adminietrMtJon  the  iujuntice  of  con«ienjuing  it  in  ad 
Tanee.  On  Uie  oontrar^,  I  eiiru«t>l)y  d«t»i*«  that,  enlightened  by  tXa  oWff 
refiecdonfli  and  by  a  deliberate  review  of  all  tiie  great  iiitereetsof  tlie  coua 
try,  and  prompted  by  pubiiv  opinion,  the  benefit  may  yet  be  secured  of  th» 

CACtJeiiJ  execution  of  tlioee  prineif  lea  and  measure*  for  which  we  liHV 
nestlv  contended;  that  peace  and  honor  may  In;  {u'eserved;  and  tliut  thia 
joung  but  great  nation  may  be  rendered  harmonious,  ]»ro8peroufl^  and  pow 
•rfnl. 

**  We  are  not  witliont  consolations  under  the  eV4»nt  which  has  happened. 
Tike  whig  luirty  has  fully  and  fairly  exliilated  to  the  euuutry  tlie  prinuiplei*. 
And  measures  which  it  believed  beijt  adiipteil  to  secure  our  liberties  anu 
promote  the  common  welfure.  It  haa  niHtle,  in  their  sup]HH't»  constiint  iind 
urgent  ap|>ea}8  to  the  reiison  and  judgment  of  the  ]ieo|»ie.  For  ntymjlQ  I 
have  tlie  satisfaction  to  know  tliat  I  have  e6efi}>e«l  u  great  and  feurlul  le- 
■pouMbitity ;  and  that,  during  the  whole  cnuviu»,  I  have  done  nothiniic  iuccn- 
aistent  with  tlie  dicttitee  of  the  purf'cit  honor.  No  mortnl  man  is  authorized 
to  say  tliat  1  held  out  to  him  the  promise  of  any  utiiee  or  apjMiutiuvut  what- 


•*  What  now  is  the  dnty  of  the  whig  party  I  I  venture  to  express  an 
•pinion  witli  tlie  great<*st  ditlitlence.  Tlie  future  is  eiivelo]M>il  in  m  veil  irn- 
penetmlile  by  human  eves.  I  can  not  contemplate  it  without  fillings  of 
great  (li^cotimgemeiit  liut  I  know  of  only  one  safe  rule  in  all  the  virisai- 
tode«  of  human  life,  public  and  private,  and  tliat  is,  comicientiously  t<«rtati:ify 
onrMrlves  of  what  is  riglit^  and  Hrmly  and  undeviatiugly  to  pursue  it  umier 
«1I  trials  ami  circumstance^  confiding  in  the  (ireat  Ruler  of  the  Universe  foi 
nltiuiMte  eueeess.  The  whigs  are  deliberately  convinced  of  the  truth  and 
wisd<«in  of  the  principles  aiyl  ineMures  which  they  have  csiKiused.  It 
•eeiiKi^  th«*ref«>re,  to  me  that  they  sliouM  persevere  in  contending  for  iliem- 
and  Unit,  adhering  to  their  sepamte  and  distinct  organiaition,  Stey  sliotiki 
treat  all  who  have  the  go«Hi  of  tlieir  country  in  view  with  respect  and  sym- 
pathy, and  invit4f  their  co-<»]»eration  in  securing  the  patriotic  objects  which 
It  has*  been  their  aim  and  pur|)«)se  to  aecmnplish. 

**J  henKily  tliauk  you,  sir,  for  your  friendly  wishes  for  my  happiness,  in 
the  retirement  which  henceforward  best  liecomes  me.  Here  I  Uo\m  to  en- 
jov  peace  and  trnnquillity,  seeking  faithfully  to  perfonii,  in  the  walks  of 
private  life,  whatever  duties  may  yet  ap|>ertain  to  me.  And  I  sliatl  never 
eea^e.  while  life  remains,  to  look  with  lively  interest  and  deep  sidicitude, 
upon  the  tm>vement  and  operations  of  our  free  system  of  government,  and 
to  hope  that  under  the  smiles  of  an  all-wise  Provideoe^  our  republic  may 
be  ever  ju8t>  honorable,  prosperous,  and  great" 

Wc  learn  from  an  eyewitness  that  the  scene,  during  the  deliv- 
ery of  these  remarks  was  at  once  painful  and  interesting.  While 
Mr.  Clay  was  expressing  his  grateful  regards  for  his  friends, 
whc  had  stofid  up  to  shield  him  from  the  malignant  calumnies  of 
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his  enemies,  and  the  patriotic  hope  that  the  result  of  the  election, 
in  the  l^ands  of  an  all -wise  Providence,  might  be  overruled  for 
good  to  the  country,  every  eye  was  suffused  with  manly  tears. 
The  old  men  who  had  known  him  in  his  earlier  career,  and  had 
seen  him  come  forth  unharmed  from  amid  the  arrows  of  calumny 
and  detraction  which  had  been  unsparingly  aimed  at  him,  and 
the  unceasing  though  puerile  efforts  which  had  been  made  to  ar- 
rest  his  progress — the  young  men  who  had  been  taught  in  in- 
fancy to  lisp  his  name,  and  to  revere  him  as  his  country's  benefac- 
tor— wept  together.  "  During  Mr.  Clay's  remarks  we  occupied 
a  position  immediately  in  front  of  him  ;  and  as  we  watched  his 
expressive  countenance,  and  saw  the  deep  emotion  which  at 
times  almost  overpowered  him,  and  well  nigh  choked  his  utter- 
ance as  he  gave  expression  to  the  sentiments  which  have  ever 
filled  his  bosom  to  the  exclusion  of  every  selfish  feeling,  we  felt 
a  conviction  of  his  greatness,  which,  with  all  our  former  admi 
ration  of  the  man,  we  had  never  before  realized." 

The  following  was  the  numerical  result  of  the  election  ot 
1844:  For  Clay — Massachusetts,  12  ;  Rhode  Island,  4  ;  Con- 
necticut, 6 ;  Vermont,  6  ;  New  Jersey,  7  ;  Delaware,  3  ;  Mary- 
land, 8;  North  Carolina,  11;  Tennessee,  13;  Kentucky,  12; 
Ohio,  23.— Total,  105. 

For  Polk — Maine,  9  ;  New  Hampshire,  6  ;  New  York,  36; 
Pennsylvania,  26 ;  Virginia,  17 ;  South  Carolina,  9 ;  Georgia, 
10;  Alabama,  9;  Mississippi,  6;  Louisiana,  6;  Indiana,  12; 
Illinois,  9 ;  Missouri,  7 ;  Michigan,  5 ;  Arkansas,  3. — Total, 
170. 

The  ofiicial  popular  vote  showed  for  Clat,  1,297,912;  for 
Polk,  1,336,196;  for  Birney,  the  candidate  of  the  **  liberal 
party"  (sad  misnomer !)  as  th%y  called  themselves,  62,127.  Mr. 
Polk's  majority  over  Mr.  Clay,  exclusive  of  South  Carolina, 
where  the  presidential  electors  were  chosen  by  the  legislature, 
was  38,284.  If  to  this  be  added  20,000  as  the  majority  of  Mr. 
Polk  in  South  Carolina,  his  aggregate  majority  over  Mr.  Clay 
was  58,284.  Place  the  Birney  vote  (62,127)  by  the  side  of  this, 
and  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Polk  did  not  receive  the  votes  of  a 
majority  of  the  people.  Mr.  Clay  received  more  votes  by  up» 
ward  of  twenty  thousand  than  General  Harrison,  with  all  hit 
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popularity  and  the  immense  efibns  of  the  whigs,  received  in 
1840.  Take  into  account  the  large  abstraction  from  the  whig 
ranks  in  the  state  of  New  York  by  Bimey,  the  alienations  pro- 
duced by  the  "  Native"  party,  and  other  causes,  to  which  we 
shall  more  particularly  alliide,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  whigs' 
had  abundant  cause  to  confide  in  the  strength  of  their  candidate 
with  the  people,  and  to  feel  assured  that,  but  for  the  frauds, 
treacheries,  and  deceits  .hat  were  practised,  their  triumph  would 
btre  been  as  complete  as  iLeir  cause  was  just. 


XXIII. 

THE   FRAUDS   AND    FOLLIES    OF    1844. 

The  causes  of  the  defeat  of  the  whigs  in  tho  ] 'residential  elec- 
tion of  1844,  can  be  distinctly  traced  without  thn  aid  of  hypoth- 
esis and  speculation.  Foremost  among  them  we  ri:ay  cite  the 
foreign  influence — which,  operating  principally  in  iho  stale  of 
New-York,  was  also  powerfully  felt  in  Pennsylvania  anJ  other 
states.  Early  in  the  canvass,  Mr.  Brownson,  a  recent  convert 
to  the  Roman  catholic  religion,  the  editor  of  a  quarterly  review 
published  in  Boston,  and  a  writer  of  no  mean  abilities,  gave  the 
key-note  f^r  misrepresentations,  which  were  echoed,  with  most 
malignant  (fleet,  from  Maine  to  Louisiana.  Of  Mr.  Frelinghuy« 
sen  he  wrote  in  the  following  terms : — 

'*  Mr.  Frelinghityeen  is  not  only  a  whig  in  the  worst  sense  of  the  term, 
but  he  is  iilso  the  very  impersonation  of  narrow-minded,  ignorant  conoeited 
bigotry — A  man  who  attacks  religious  liberty,  demands  the  unhallowed 
union  of  chnrch  and  state,  and  contends  that  the  government  should  legally 
recognise  the  religion  of  the  majority,  and  declare  whatever  goes  counter  to 
that  to  be  contra  bonot  mores.  He  concentrates  in  himself  the  whole  spirit 
of  'Native  Americanism,*  and  'No  Popery,'  which  displayed  itself  so  oril- 
liantly  in  the  recent  burnings  of  the  catholie  dwellings,  seminaries^  and 
ehnrcheSk  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia." 

Invective  like  this,  false  and  flagrant,  carried  with  them  still 
some  speciousness.  Mr.  Frelinghuysen  was  well  understood  to 
be  idontifled  with  a  sect  more  earnest,  perhaps,  than  any  othei 
tP  their  denunciations  of  popery  and  its  dangers.     We  all  know 
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die  potency  of  religious  prejftdices,  and  how  high  above  mere 
•ecular  interests  a  believer  will  place  the  interests  of  the  church. 
The  Roman  catholics,  embracing  probably  nine  tenths  of  our  adopt- 
ed citizens  and  foreign  immigrants,  were  jealously  alive  to  suspi- 
eions  and  apprehensions  such  as  Mr.  Brownsonand  others,  who  had 
dieir  confidence,  saw  fit  to  instill.  The  recollection  of  Gen.  Har- 
rison's death,  a  month  afler  his  installation,  and  the  consequent 
elevation  of  the  vice-president  to  his  seat,  were  fresh  in  every- 
body's mind.  '*  Why  may  not  Mr.  Frelinghuysen  become  your 
president,  and,  in  his  presbyterian  zeal,  bum  your  churches  and 
drive  away  your  priests  ?"  was  the  question  asked  of  thousands 
of  foreigners,  legal  and  illegal  voters,  with  irresistible  effect. 

A  native-American  party,  too,  had  suddenly  sprung  into  con- 
sequence about  this  time.  The  assiduous  attempts  of  the  loco- 
focos  to  secure  by  any  means,  however  disorganizing,  the  foreign 
vote  —  the  repeated  frauds  perpetrated  by  foreigners,  falsely 
claiming  to  be  naturalized,  at  the  polls — the  gregarious  and  anti- 
American  attitude  assumed  by  bodies  of  them,  here  and  there— 
the  consideration  that  hordes  of  immigrants,  utterly  ignorant  of 
our  political  system,  its  workings,  and  its  wants,  unable,  perhapSi 
even  to  read  and  write,  had  it  in  their  power,  afler  a  brief  resi^ 
dence,  to  vote,  while  the  intelligent  American,  with  sympathies  all 
awake  to  his  country's  interests,  well  versed  in  her  history,  and 
having  a  deep  stake  in  her  welfare,  but  who  had  not  passed  the 
age  of  twenty -one,  was  debarred  from  the  same  privilege — facts 
and  considerations  like  these,  had  produced  a  powerful  leaction 
in  the  minds  of  native  citizens  ;  and,  in  the  states  of  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania,  had  given  rise  to  a  party,  undisciplined,  badly 
organized,  and  deficient  in  influential  leaders,  but  exercising  great 
capacities  for  mischief.  All  the  odium  produced  in  the  minds  of 
adopted  citizens  and  foreign  illegal  voters,  by  the  acts  and  de- 
nunciations of  this  party,  was  transferred,  most  unjustly,  to  the 
whigs  and  Mr.  Clay,  while,  at  the  same  time,  no  measure  of  sup- 
port was  rendered  to  them  by  the  new  organization.  Mr.  Clay 
had  never  identified  himself  in  any  degree  with  the  principles 
of  this  party.  His  course  toward  foreigners  and  adopted  citizens, 
had  always  been  one  of  extreme  liberality.  The  Irish  and  Ger- 
mans had  always  found  in  him  a  ready  champion  and  a  true 
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Imnd.  In  his  speeches  in  regard  to  the  recognition  of  South 
American  independence,  he  had  manifested  a  spirit  the  most 
magnanimous  and  tolerant  toward  the  professors  of  the  Roman 
catholic  belief;  Und  yet  now,  through  the  insidious  maiiyuvres 
of  hit!  opponents,  were  all  the  errors  and  all  the  prospective  acts^ 
threatened  and  imaginary, of  *' nativ ism, "converted  to  his  injury  ! 

'J'he  apprehension  was  studiously  inculcated  by  the  partisans 
of  Mr.  Polk,  that  the  success  of  this  faction  was  involved  in  that 
of  Mr.  Clay  ;  that  the  consequence  would  be  an  imnifdiate 
abolition  or  modification  of  the  naturalization  laws,  greatly  re- 
stricting the  facilities  of  aliens  for  becoming  voters.  This  ap- 
prehension had  its  effect  even  upon  goodly  numbers  of  adopted 
citizens  who  had  heretofore  voted  the  whig  ticket.  It  also  pre- 
cipated  the  naturalizing  of  thousands  with  the  express  purpose 
of  opposing  nativism,  and  sent  other  thousands  to  the  polls  x^hose 
votes  were  in  direct  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  land. 

'i  hese  facts,  it  may  be  said,  prove  that  a  reform  in  our  natural- 
ization laws  IS  much  needed.  But  in  regard  to  the  questitm  of 
remedying  the  evil,  Mr.  Clay  and  the  whig  party  stood,  and  con- 
tinue Ui  stand,  no  more  committed  than  their  opponents.  The 
native- American  faction  was  composed  of  members  of  both 
parties  ;  and  the  attempt  to  make  the  whigs  responsible  for  their 
crude  policy,  their  abortive  intrigues,  and  their  spasmodic  move- 
ments, was  the  basest  injustice,  while  at  the  same  time  it  was  but 
too  efiectual  in  spreading  alarm  and  misconception  among  our 
foreign  population.  Everywhere  pains  were  taken  by  the  op- 
posite party  to  produce  the  impression  that  the  whig  and  native- 
American  parties  were  identical. 

Another  obvious  cause  of  the  disastrous  result  of  the  election, 
was  the  conduct  of  the  abolition  or  liberty  party,  which  derived 
nine  tenths  of  its  strength  from  the  whig  ranks.  There  was  a 
time  when  Mr.  James  G.  Bimey  might  have  secured  the  election 
of  Mr.  Clay,  and  prevented  the  long  train  of  predicted  calamities 
and  crimes,  accompanied  by  bloodshed  and  affliction,  which  suc- 
ceeded the  annexation  of  Texas.  But  Mr.  Birney,  the  friend  of 
'^liberty'*  and  enemy  of  annexation,  threw  his  influence  in  the 
scale  of  Mr.  Polk,  and  persisted  in  running  for  the  presidency, 
well  knowing  that  he  was  thereby  aiding  the  election  of  Polk. 
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It  seemed  to  be,  by  a  fatal  perversity,  that  while  at  the  north 

Mr.  Clay  was  represented  as  an  ultra  supporter  of  the  institution 

of  slavery,  at  the  south  he  should  be  described  as  an  abolitionist* 

although,  to  use  his  own  language,  he  was  ''  neither  one  nor  the 

other.**    In  a  private  letter,  which  was  purloined  and  published, 

bearing  date  September  18th,  1844,  and  addressed  to  Cassius  M; 

Clay,  he  says  :  — 

**  Ab  we  have  the  same  stumame,  and  are,  moreover,  related,  great  use  it 
made  at  the  south  against  roe,  of  whatever  falls  from  you.  There,  yon  are 
even  represented  as  being  mv  son ;  hence  the  necessity  of  the  greatest  etr> 
cumspection,  and  especially  that  you  avoid  committing  me.  You  are  watched 
wherever  you  go^  and  every  word  you  publidv  express  will  be  tortured  and 
perverted  astny  own  are.  After  all,  I  am  afraid  you  are  too  sanguine  in 
supposing  that  any  considerable  number  of  the  liberty  men  can  be  induced 
to  support  me." 

The  event  proved  that  Mr.  Clay's  sagacity  was  not  at  fault  in 
this  apprehension.  We  have  already  shown  that  the  whig  votes 
thrown  away  upon  Mr.  Bimey,  were  more  than  sufficient  to  have 
prevented  the  election  of  Mr.  Polk.  There  is  a  class  of  im- 
practicable tlieorists,  who,  while  they  are  ready  enough  to  claim 
and  partake  all  the  benefits  of  our  confederate  system  of  govern- 
ment, would  yet  trample  upon  those  principles  of  compromise 
on  which  it  was  established  and  must  rest.  There  is  some  con- 
sistency in  the  conduct  of  the  disorganizers  who  advocate  the 
dissolution  of  this  noble  confederacy  because  they  can  not 
at  once  remould  to  their  taste  the  character  of  our  people  and 
our  institutions ;  but  the  men  who  profess  a  love  of  the  Union, 
and  a  desire  for  its  perpetuity,  and  at  the  same  time  pursue  a 
course  practically  fatal  to  its  honor  and  its  interests,  because  their 
own  political  ideal  is  unattainable,  are  the  most  dangerous  foes 
of  the  republic.  It  was  by  the  recreancy  of  such  men,  that  Mr. 
Clay's  elevation  to  the  presidency  was  prevented.  Alas  !  they 
can  not  give  us  back  the  gallant  lives  and  the  untarnished  honor 
which  their  error  has  cost  the  country. 

Calumny  did  its  worst  in  regard  to  the  private  and  public 
character  of  Mr.  Clay,  as  we  have  already  seen  ;*  but  the  politi- 
cal duplicity  resorted  to  by  the  partisans  of  Mr.  Polk,  was  pro- 

•  The  course  of  the  whigs  toward  Mr.  Polk,  presented  a  most  rnnArknblo  eontmst  to  that 
prnetlsed  by  th»*ir  opponents  toward  Mr.  Clay.  The  public  Bct^  of  the  former  wore  tdam 
triddaed  and  canvassed.  There  was  no  attempt  to  hunt  up  small  peraonalitiea  and  aounfr 
out  aluulen  against  hlzn. 
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ductile  of  far  greater  mischief.  Everywhere  at  the  south,  Mr. 
Polk's  claims  were  based  upon  the  ground  of  his  opposition  to  a 
protective  tariff,  and  his  pledges  in  favor  of  the  immediate  annex- 
ation of  Texas.  At  the  north,  he  was  represented  as  a  better 
friend  to  the  tariff  than  Mr.  Clay  ;  while  the  issue  of  annexation 
was  repudiated  wherever  its  unpopularity  rendered  such  a  course 
expedient.  Silas  Wright,  a  decided  opponent  of  the  Texas 
project  in  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  was  made  a  locofoco 
candidate  for  governor  of  New  York,  by  which  the  people  were 
blinded,  and  the  friends  and  enemies  of  annexation  in  the  party, 
driven  to  unite  in  support  of  Mr.  Polk.  Thus,  while  annexation 
was  the  party  cry  in  some  sections,  and,  in  fact,  the  great  ques- 
tion of  the  election,  care  was  taken  to  disclaim  it  so  far  in  other 
sections,  that  the  people  should  be  utterly  deceived  as  to  the  im- 
minence of  the  measure. 

In  the  resolutions  of  the  convention  which  nomAnated  Mr.  Polk, 
there  was  no  allusion,  save  a  very  equivocal  one,  to  the  tariff. 
This  simply  declared,  that  "  justice  and  sound  policy  forbid  the 
federal  government  to  foster  one  branch  of  industry  to  the  detri- 
ment of  another,  or  to  cherish  the  interests  of  one  portion  to  the 
injury  of  another  portion  of  our  common  country'' — one  of  those 
axiomatic  declarations,  which,  it  is  obvious,  any  party  might  safely 
adopt.  The  example  of  disingenuousness  thus  given  at  the  con- 
vention, was  faithfully  copied  and  improved  upon  by  political 
managers  everywhere.  At  the  south,  the  declaration  was  made 
to  mean  everything ;  at  the  north,  nothing.  Mr.  Polk  was  quoted 
as  the  most  strenuous  free-trade  philosopher  in  one  place,  while 
in  another,  he  was  depicted  on  banners  and  in  wood-cuts,  sur- 
rounded by  emblems  of  domestic  industry,  and  extending  a  most 
paternal  measure  of  protection  to  American  products  and  manu 
factures.  In  the  slaveholding  states,  he  was  represented  as  the 
enemy  of  all  tariffs  ;  while,  in  the  wool-growing  and  manufac- 
turing states,  it  was  promised  that  he  would  favor  the  protective 
policy,  and,  if  he  did  not  extend  still  more  protection  to  domestic 
industry,  would  at  least  leave  the  existing  tariff  untouched.  The 
success  of  these  contrary  manoeuvres  fully  answered  the  expecta- 
tions of  their  authors.  In  Pennsylvania,  they  were  especially 
effectual  in  deceiving  the  people.     Mr.  Polk  received  large  ma* 
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jorities  in  counties  the  most  extensively  opposed  to  any  disturb 
ance  of  the  tariflf.  Indeed,  throughout  the  states  of  PeiniKylvania,* 
New  York,  and  New  Jersey,  wherever  the  majority  wast  supposed 
to  be  favorable  to  the  policy,  the  locofoco  banner  hure  the  in- 
scription of  ^*  protection.**  By  such  acts  of  chicanery  were  the 
people  swindled  out  of  their  votes  ! 

The  great  and  sufficient  cause,  however,  of  the  defeat  of  Mi 
Clay,  were  the  gross,  the  undeniable  frauds  practised  by  agents 
of  the  opposite  party  at  the  polls.  We  have  spoken  of  the  as* 
siduous  attempts  made  to  excite  the  alarm  and  the  prejudices  of 
foreigners  against  the  whigs.  The  effect  was  to  enlist  them 
almost  to  a  man  in  opposition .  t(»  Mr.  Clay.  The  month  before 
the  presidential  election,  there  was  an  election  for  governor  and 
other  Htnte  officers  in  Maryland.  The  result  in  the  city  of  Balti« 
more,  showed  an  increase  of  votes  far  beyond  any  previous  ratio. 
W  'h'*'  a  few  weeks  of  the  election,  not  fewer  than  a  thousand 
natiiran/.<iw...  i>ers  had  been  issued.  And  it  was  ascertained 
that  not  over  forty  of  the  whole  number  of  persons  for  whom  they 
were  procured  would  vote  the  whig  ticket!  Several  convictions 
for  frauds  upon  the  ballot-box  took  place  in  the  courts,  all  the  cul- 
prits being  of  one  political  complexion.  A  poor  woman  confessed 
that  she  had  loaned  the  naturalization  papers  of  her  deceased 
husband  to  seventeen  difftrtnl  pfrMtns^  receiving  a  dollar  in  every 
instance  for  the  use  of  them.  Here  were  seventeen  fraudulent 
votes  accounted  for!  What  a  farce  seems  the  elective  franchise 
where  such  profanations  of  the  freeman^s  right  can  be  practised 
— by  persons,  too,  just  landed  on  our  shores,  having  no  patriotic 
associations  with  the  past  history  of  the  country,  no  knowledge 
of  our  public  men  and  public  interests,  and  hardly  able  to  explain 

*  Wta*-n  oeniitn  docnnientii,  proring  Mr.  Polk's  opporition  to  the  tarifTnf  1840.  wpfp  aboM 
being  Hrciilarpd  in  Pennpylvanfa,  tlic  Lycotninir  Gnxctte  of  Octolicr  19.  1844,  puhH»»l»cd  tt 
WUlinm  port,  Lyonming  ooanty,  denounced  th«*ii.  in  them  tenns :  **  Bum  riu*  vilp  »)iinden^ 
ttie  product  of  British  gold.  Warn  your  n<*lirhbon  of  the  impodtion ;  and,  whm  the  day 
of  elwHon  arrlviv,  trach  tiiese  hirelings  that  the  di»mocracy  of  Lyeomiiig  arp  too  intplligent 
•  tw  8nll'*<i,  and  too  independent  to  be  bou^hL  By  voting  for  Jnnme  K.  Polk  and  f  if^orge 
Jf.  DhIIii^.  yu  oppoMS  the  creation  of  another  national  banic  and  ituurt  the  emtintuma  ^f 
A»prt»ent  tariff."  Mr.  Polk  himffelf  art  a  ino«>t  anti-democratic  example  of  dteingmcooa- 
Mat.  Wh  'n  waited  upon,  »hordy  before  the  pl"cti«n,  by  a  committee,  who  wiebed  to  know 
wheth'-r  he  was  in  f<tvor  of  modifying  thn  tarilT.  he  declined  nrmking  any  reply.  In  a  leOer 
datiHi  Junf>  1!),  1844.  to  J.  K.  Kane,  of  Philadi  Iphia.  he  had  farored  the  opinion  that  be  was, 
Ib  the  wurdt  uf  thn  Uarrlabarg  Union  Oooifoeo),  **  In  fiivor  of  a  Judidoua  rereniie  taitft 
iAutdluff  tiie  ampltiat  incidental  protectiun  to  AnMrioin  iadastnr." 
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the  difierence  between  a  monarchical  and  republican  form  of 
government ! 

A  salutary  restraint  was  put  upon  these  fraudulent  voters  hy 
the  conviction  and  punishment  of  a  few  of  the  oflfenders ;  and 
there  was  consequently  the  remarkable  falling  off  of  722  votes  in 
the  locofoco  vote  at  the  municipal  election,  which  immediately 
followed,  while  the  whig  vote  exhibited  a  diminution  of  only 
three.  The  whig  vote  at  the  gubernatorial  election  was  7,9G8  ; 
the  locofoco  vote,  9,190 :  the  latter  showing  an  increase  of  ]  ,892 
over  the  election  for  mayor  of  the  preceding  year,  when  the 
largest  vote  ever  thrown  was  polled,  while  the  whig  increase  was 
only  368 ! 

In  Pennsylvania,  there  were  evidences  of  fraud  no  less  con- 
clusive. At  Pittsburg,  after  the  presidential  election,  twenty* four 
bills  of  indictment  for  perjury  and  subornation  of  perjury  in  taking 
out  naturalization  papers,  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Polk, 
were  found.  There  were  twenty-five  prosecutions,  in  only  one 
of  which  was  there  deficiency  of  proofs.  A  number  of  counties 
polled  more  votes  than  they  contained  male  adult  inhabitants,  ao* 
cording  to  the  census  of  1840.  If  that  census  was  correct.  Pike 
county  had  but  748  male  adult  inhabitants  :  it  polled  920  votes  ; 
Monroe  county,  with  2,034,  polled  2,220 ;  Tioga,  with  3,342, 
polled  3,367  ;  Perry,  with  3,500,  polled  3,671  ;  Columbia,  with 
5,033,  polled  5,108  ;  and  Potter,  with  732,  polled  794  votes.  It 
is  a  little  remarkable,  thai  in  no  one  of  the  strong  whig  counties 
of  the  stale,  was  any  such  ratio  of  increase  exhibited.  This 
marvellous  multiplication  of  voters  excited  naturally  no  httle  sur- 
prise  ;  for  it  seemed  quite  unaccountable  that  in  some  of  the  loco- 
foco counties  there  should  be  more  voters  than  adult  males,  while 
in  all  the  whig  counties  the  reverse  should  be  invariably  tha 
case! 

In  Georgia,  from  the  tax-list  and  the  census,  it  was  estimated 
that  the  number  of  legal  voters  at  the  election  of  1844,  was 
78,61 1.  What  was  the  result  ?  The  number  of  votes  cast  was 
86,247,  leaving  7,636  which  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the 
supposition  of  fraud.  An  examination  of  details,  will  show  thai 
this  presumptive  unlawful  increase  is,  in  every  instance,  on  the 
side  of  the  locofocos.     The  lawful  vote  of  Forsyth,  LiMnpki& 
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Ilabenham,  and  Franklin  counties,  was  estimated  at  3,202  ;  but 
they  actually  returned  1,821  for  Clay,  and  4,014  for  Polk — in 
all,  5,835 !  In  the  four  whig  counties  of  Madison,  Elbert,  Lin* 
coin,  and  Coluitibia,  the  lawful  vote  was  3,105  :  the  votes  returned 
were  3,123 — of  which  Clay  received  2,124,  and  Polk  999.  The 
locofocos  directed  all  their  efforts  to  throwing  an  overwhelming 
vote  in  those  counties  where  they  already  had  the  ascendency 
Elbert,  the  strongest  whig  county  in  the  state,  gave  five  vote^  less 
than  it  was  entitled  to,  according  to  the  estimate  to  which  we 
have  referred.  « 

The  total  vote  of  Louisiana,  in  the  exciting  contest  of  1840, 
was  16,912.  In  that  of  1644,  it  was  26,295  !  The  frauds  here 
were  monstrous  and  palpable.  In  the  single  parish  of  Plaque- 
mines, the  vote  for  Mr.  Polk  exceeded  the  whole  number  of 
white  males  of  all  ages  in  tl.e  parish,  in  1640,  notwithstanding 
the  property  qualification  exacted  of  voters.  At  the  investigations 
afterward  instituted,  the  steward  of  the  steamboat  Agnes,  John 
Gibney,  swore  that  the  boat  went  down  from  New  Orleans  with 
a  full  load  of  passengers,  under  the  charge  of  Judge  Leonard 
(the .  great  man  of  Plaquemines) ;  that  he  himself,  a  minor,  not 
residing  in  Plaquemines,  being  persuaded  by  the  captain,  voted 
three  times  at  different  polls  in  that  parish — every  time  for  Polk 
and  Dallas.  Dr.  /.  B,  Wilkinson^  a  voter  of  Plaquemines,  swore 
that  he  noticed  that  the  polls  were  opened  before  the  legal  hour, 
and  were  then  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  strangers,  one  of  whom 
he  ventured  to  challenge  ;  but,  as  the  clerk  reached  out  the  book 
the  sheriff  pulled  it  away,  declaring  that  nobody  should  be  sworn ! 
After  this,  the  foreign  votes  went  in  pell-mell.  Alfred  Tat/,  a 
passenger,  and  E.  Seymour  Austin,  pilot  of  the  Agnes,  swore  to 
a  state  of  facts  within  their  knowledge,  similar  to  that  sworn  to 
by  John  Gibney  Albert  Savage,  engineer  of  the  steamboat 
Planter,  swore  that  his  boat  went  down  with  one  hundred  and 
forty  locofocos  from  New  Orleans,  who  voted  after  the  fashion 
above  described  ;  but  when  he  offered  a  vote — it  being  a  Clay 
one — it  was  refused,  the  sheriff  saying  he  would  swear  him! 
Paul  Cormen  testified  that  he  went  with  other  whigs  to  vote,  but 
they  were  deterred  by  seeing  Charles  Bruland  driven  out  of  the 
voting-room,  woimded,  bloody,  and  without  his  hat,  having  been 
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beaten  by  the  sberiff  for  offering  a  whig  vote.  There  being  a 
large  locofoco  mob  about  the  polls,  threatening  the  few  whigs 
who  approached,  the  latter  were  obliged  to  leave,  save  in  a  few 
instances,  without  voting,  so  that  the  recorded  vote  of  Plaque- 
mines stood — for  Clay,  37;  for  Polk,  1,007!  The  locofoco 
majority  in  the  state  was  699 ;  and  if  the  vote  of  the  Plaque- 
mines precinct  had  been  admitted  to  be  as  at  the  election  of  1843, 
Mr.  Clay  would  have  carried  the  state. 

In  his  remarks  at  Faneuil  Hall,  on  the  result  of  the  election 
Mr.  Webster  said  : —    ^ 

**1  believe  it  to  be  an  tiDqnestionable  fact»  that  masters  of  vessels,  having 
brought  over  emigrants  from  Europe,  have,  within  thirty  days  of  their 
arrival,  seen  those  ver^  persons  carried  up  to  the  polls,  and  give  their  votes 
for  the  highest  offices  in  the  national  ana  state  governments  Such  voters 
of  course  exercise  no  intelligence,  and,  indeed,  no  volition  of  their  own. 
They  can  know  nothing,  either  of  the  question  at  issue,  or  of  the  candidates 
proposed.  Tliey  are  mere  instruments,  used  bv  unprincipled  men — and  made 
competent  instruments  only  by  the  accumulation  of  crime  upon  crime.  Now 
it  seems  to  me  impossible  that  every  honest  man,  and  every  good  citizen, 
every  true  lover  of  liberty  and  the  constitution,  every  real  iriend  of  the 
country,  would  not  desire  to  see  an  end  put  to  these  enormous  abuses.** 

A  reform,  Mr.  Webster  added,  was  just  as  important  to  the 
rights  of  foreigners,  regularly  and  fairly  naturalized  among  us,  as 
it  is  to  the  rights  of  native-born  American  citizens. 

The  total  vote  in  the  state  of  New  York,  in  the  presidential 
election  of  1844,  was— for  Clay,  232,473  ;  for  Polk,  237,588  ; 
for  Birney,  15,812  :  in  all,  485,808.  The  majority  for  Polk  over 
Clay  was  5,115 ;  the  majority  for  Clay  and  Birney  over  Polk, 
10,632.  In  the  city  of  New  York,  and  the  counties  of  Erie  and 
St.  Lawrence,  the  most  remarkable  increase  in  the  locofoco  vote 
was  exhibited,  and  here  the  largest  amount  of  fraud  was  perpe« 
trated.  For  weeks  before  the  election,  the  courts  in  the  city  of 
New  York  were  crowded  by  the  applicants  for  naturalization, 
sent  there  by  the  industrious  locofoco  committees.  One  of  the 
daily  papers  gave  the  following  account  of  a  scene  presented  the 
day  before  the  election  :  "  Yesterday  noon,  more  than  three- 
hundred  aliens  had  crowded  about  the  doors  of  the  common  pleas 
in  the  city-hall,  when,  the  room  having  been  emptied  through  the 
windows,  and  the  doors  reopened  for  fresh  admissions,  such  a 
scene  was  witnessed  as  has  rarely  been  exhibited  in  an  Americaii 
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coiirt-room.  The  doors  were  violently  thrust  in,  and  the  sTalanclie 
of  human  beings  came  onward  with  such  impetuosity,  as  to 
overthrow  everything  in  its  course.  Coats  were  torn  off,  hats 
were  trodden  under  foot,  men  were  crowded  and  jammed  until 
almost  lifeless,  and,  in  two  or  three  cases,  half  an  hour  elapsed 
before  they  had  recovered  themselves  sufficiently  to  speak.  Out- 
side of  the  court-room,  the  crowd  of  foreigners  was  clamorous 
for  admission,  and  it  required  the  physical  force  of  six  officers  to 
make  an  opening  for  one  of  the  judges.  The  court-room  was 
filled  and  emptied  not  less  than  four  times  during  the  day,  and 
among  the  crowd  were  a  number  of  Irish  women."  In  the  city 
of  New  York,  notwithstanding  an  admitted  defection  from  the 
locofoco  ranks  to  the  whig,  the  locofbco  increase  from  1840,  was 
6,361  ;  in  St.  Lawrence  county,  it  was  1,126,  while  the  whig 
vote  was  diminished  131 ;  in  Erie,  it  was  1,359,  while  the  whig 
increase  was  only  122. 

All  .the  convictions  for  fraud  at  the  polls  in  this  election  were 
upon  one  political  side,  as  was  all  the  presumptive  evidence  of 
fraud.  In  the  city  of  New  York,  the  conspiracy  for  swindling 
the  people  bore  the  marks  of  deliberate  trickery  and  systematic 
corruption.  There  is  one  plain  fact  which  is  a  conclusive  answer 
to  those  who,  in  their  ignorance,  might  question  the  assertion 
that  the  locofocos  are  the  party  which  alone  avails  itself  of  these 
infamous  outrages  on  (he  elective  franchise.  There  is  a  simple 
remedy  for  the  evil — a  registry  law.  In  the  cities  of  Massa- 
chusetts, this  law  is  found  to  operate  as  an  efficient  check  to  all 
illegal  voting  ;  and  in  Massachusetts,  we  see  none  of  that  inordi- 
nate increase  in  the  locofoco  vote,  that  was  exhibited  in  other 
places,  where  no  such  restrictions  are  established.  The  facilities 
for  illegal  voting  in  the  city  of  New  York,  are  enormous.  A 
single  individual,  by  dint  of  hard-swearing  and  adroit  manage- 
ment, can  vote  at  all  the  voting-booths  in  the  city,  numbering  up- 
ward of  sixty !  A  well-drilled  band  of  a  hundred  men,  might 
easily  cast  upward  of  a  thousand  votes  in  one  day !  A  registry 
law  is  the  only  sufficient  means  of  preventing  -the  evil.  Compel 
ovory  leg?)l  voter  in  every  ward  to  have  his  name  enrolled  on  » 
printed  Hmi  of  voters  some  days  previous  to  the  election,  so  that 
time  may  be  given  to  the  ward  officers  to  compare  the  lists,  and 
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fctisfy  tliemselves  of  their  correctness^  and  you  provide  a  safo** 
guard  against  the  profanation  of  the  ballot-box.  Which  party 
has  suKcitously  asked  fur  such  a  safeguard,  and  which  has  re<- 
pudiated  it  ?  Which  party,  after  repeated  exertions,  procured  ^ 
registry  law,  and  which  paity,  the  moment  they  came  into  power^ 
abrogated  it  with  an  indecent  haste  ?  The  replies  to  these  ques* 
Cions  fix  the  stigma  of  fVaud  and  conruption  where  it  belongs. 
The  locofoco  parly  of  New  York,  have  ever  shown  themselves 
the  reckless  and  inveterate  opponents  of  a  registry  law.  They 
denounce  it  as  anti -democratic.  And  why  ?  Because  it  takes 
the  poor  man  from  his  work  to  go  and  register  his  name,  and  pre- 
supposes a  certain  amount  of  information  on  his  port  as  to  the 
requisitions  of  the  law,  for  the  absence  of  which  information  he 
ought  not  to  be  disfranchized.  This  is  the  sum  and  substance 
of  locofoco  argument  against  a  registry  law ;  as  if  it  were  iin- 
democratic  to  secure  the  majority,  by  tlie  only  efficient  safeguard, 
from  being  cheated,  by  requiring  voters  to  go  through  the  simple 
form  of  registering  their  names  a  fitting  time  before  the  opening 
of  the  polls !  Although  locofocoism  may  arrive  at  its  conclusions 
by  logic  like  this,  it  is  obviously  at  war  with  sound  democracy. 
The  opposition  which  the  party  has  always  maintained  in  New 
York  to  a  registry  law,  is  proof  presumptive  that  the  charges  of 
fraud  brought  by  the  wliigs  are  not  unfounded. 

The  system  of  betting  on  elections,  always  objectionable,  in* 
variably  operates  in  favor  of  the  least  scrupulous  party.  The 
money  wngered  is  forestalled  and  parceled  out  among  political 
hacks,  whose  pay  depending  on  the  successful  result  of  their  ser* 
vices,  they  are  incited  to  exertions  the  most  reckless  to  compass 
their  ends.  Let  the  wliigs  always  beware  of  betting  with  iheir 
antagonists.  "  It  is  naught,  and  it  can  not  come  to  good.'*  The 
money  foolishly  lost  in  this  way  by  whigs  at  the  election  of  ]  844, 
"Went  to  requite  the  services  of  thousands  of  those  mercenary 
politicians  who  are  ever  ready  to  attach  themselves  to  the  party 
which  pays  the  best. 

In  the  state  of  New  York  alone,  there  wer ;  cast  spurious  votes 
enough  to  defeat  the  election  of  Mr.  Clay.  In  Louisiana,  Georgia, 
and  Pennsylvania,  similar  frauds  were  perpetated  on  a  smaller 
scajA.     Had  the  true  ^^'Mce  of  the  majority  uf  legal  voters  io 
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those  states  been  heard,  the  result  would  have  been  favorable  tC 
the  whigs.  But  misrepresentation,  brute  force,  and  political  im- 
morality, prevailed.  The  subject  is  an  ungracious  one  to  dwell 
upon.  The  history  of  the  frauds  of  1844  is  a  dark  chapter  in 
our  annals.  Party  profligacy  then  exhausted  its  resources  in  the 
attainment  of  its  ends. 

We  have  already  described  with  what  renewed  confidence  and 
attachment  the  country  turned  to  Mr.  Clay  after  that  defeat. 

**  I  have  b  >eii,"  he  write^  the  20th  of  April,  1846,  *'in  spite  of  unexpected 
discomfiturei^  the  object  of  h^oora  and  of  compliments  usually  rendered 
only  to  those  who  are  successfal  and  victorious  in  the  great  enterprises  of 
mankind.  To  say  nothing  of  other  demonstrations,  the  addressee  and  com- 
munications which  I  have  received  since  the  election  from  every  quarter, 
from  collective  bodies  and  individuals,  and  from  both  sexes,  conveving  sent!- 
mentB  and  feelings  of  the  wannest  reeard  and  strongest  friendship,  and  de- 
ploring the  issue  of  the  election,  would  fill  a  volume.  I  have  been  quite  aa 
much,  if  not  more,  affected  by  them  than  I  was  by  any  disappointment  of 
personal  interest  of  my  own  in  the  event  of  the  contest" 


XXIV. 

THE   WAR    ON   MEXICO FINANCIAL    POLICY. 

The  public  acts  of  Mr.  Clay  exhibit  unequivocally  the  princi- 
ples by  which  he  would  have  been  guided  and  the  policy  he 
would  have  pursued  in  the  event  of  his  election.  They  are  the 
principles  and  the  policy  to  which  the  whig  party  owed,  and  con- 
tinues to  owe,  all  its  cohesion  and  all  its  power.  A  triumph 
vrithout  them  would  not  be  a  whig  triumph.  It  might  benefit  a 
few  office-seekers  and  professional  politicians  here  and  there,  but 
it  would  be  barren  of  all  good  to  the  people  at  large. 

In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Clay,  the  policy  of  the  country  in  regard 
to  the  protection  of  American  industry  seemed,  previous  to  the 
election  of  1 844,  to  be  rapidly  acquiring  a  permament  and  fixed 
character.  Yielding  to  the  joint  influence  of  their  own  reflec- 
tions and  experience,  the  slave  states  were  fast  subscribing  to  the 
justice  and  expediency  of  a  tariff  for  revenue,  with  discrimina- 
tions for  protection.  At  such  an  auspicious  moment,  beguiled  by 
the  misrepresentations  which  proclaimed  Mr.  Polk  as  equally  a 
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fhend  to  the  tariff  with  Mr.  Clay,  the  great  states  of  Pennsyl- 
rania  and  New  York,  both  friendly  to  the  protectiye  policy, 
allowed  it  to  be  perilled  and  impaired  by  the  ascendency  of  a 
hostile  administration. 

The  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public 
lands,  was  another  measure  wbich  the  triumph  of  the  whigs  would 
hare  secured  ;  and  if  the  great  national  inheritance  of  those  lands 
is  not  wasted  in  a  few  years  by  graduation  and  other  projects 
of  alienation,  it  must  be  through  the  adoption  of  a  system  kindred 
to  that  which  Mr.  Clay  has  consistently  advocated.     Internal  im- 
provements, the  removal  of   obstructions  from  our  rivers   and* 
harbors,  the  enlargement  of  all  those  facilities  which  contribute 
to  the  comfort,  the  prosperity,  and  the  dignity  of  mankind,  would* 
have  been  embraced  in  that  comprehensive  and  generous  policy^ 
which  has  always  found  a  ready  champion  in  Mr.  Clay.     Instead 
of  a  barren  and  unproductive  war,  the  pernicious  consequences 
of  which  will  be  felt  to  a  remote  prosperity,  we  should  have  had 
the  money  of  the  nation,  expended  upon  objects  which  would' 
have  been  permanently  productive  and  beneficent.     In  return  for 
all  the  money  and  blood  lavished  in  the  unrighteous  war  with' 
Mexico,  what  can  we  show  ?     Territory,  which  we  could  have ' 
acquired  by  peaceful  means  at  a  tenth  part  of  the  e'xpenditure  ! 
But  what  amount  of  unrequired  territory,  or  of  opulent  spoils, 
could  requite  the  desolation  inflicted  upon  thousands  of  hearts  by 
the  ravages  of  war  ?  — 

"  Why  praise  we,  prodigal  of  fame^ 
The  rage  that  seta  the  world  on  flame  f  , 

Tlie  fature  Muse  hia  brow  shall  bind, 
Whose  godlike  bounty  tparea  mankind. 
For  those  whom  bloody  garlands  crown, 
The  brass  may  breathe,  the  marble  frown ; 
To  kim,  through  every  rescued  land. 
Ten  thousand  living  trophies  stand" 

Had  the  true  wish  of  the  country  prevailed,  we  should  have  had 
no  war  with  Mexico,  no  national  debt,  no  repeal  of  the  tarifl^  of 
1842,  no  sub-treasury,  no  imputation  against  us,  by  the  united 
voice  of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  of  a  spirit  of  aggression  and 
inordinate  territorial  aggrandizement. 


At  tha  commencement  of  the  second  session,  of  the  twenty: 
eighth  Congress  (December,  1 844),  the  acting  president,  Mjr.  Ty lefi^ 
officially  announced  to  the  two  houses  that ''  a  controlling  majorr 
Ay  of  the  people,  and  a  large  majority  of  the  states,**  had  declared 
it  ^avor  of  the  immediate  annexation  of  Texas.  "  Instructions,'* 
liiB'  added,  '^  have  thus  come  to  both  branches  of  Congress  from 
ihejr  respective  constituents,  in  terms  the  most  emphatic.  It  is. 
the  will  of  both  the  people  and  the  states,  that  Texas  shall  be 
aiinexed  to  the  Union,  promptly  and  iii^mediately."  He  remarked 
further:  "  The  two  governments  having  already  agree  J,  through 
their  respective  organs,  on  the  terms  of  annexation,  I  would  rec- 
ommend their  adoption  by  Congress,  in  the  form  of  a  join^ 
cesolution,  or  act,  to  be  perfected  and  made  binding  on  the  twa 
countries,  when  adopted  in  like  manner  by  the  government  of 
Tj^xas.'^ 

l^he  subject  of  annexation  was  soon  taken  up  in  Congress  and. 
diacussed  with  great  zeal  on  both  sides ;  and,  fmally,  after  tha 
public  mind  had  been  intensely  agitated  in  regard  to  it,  the  rec- 
oinfnendation  of  Mr.  Tyler  was  adopted ;  and  early  in  Match^ 
^4.5,  a  joint  resolution  for  annexing  Texas  was  passed  and  app> 
pfQved.  The  proposition  was  accepted  by  Texas,  through  he& 
Confess  and  a  convention;  and  the  annexation  project  was, 
c^implete.  The  incidents  which  followed  may  be  briefly  sum?. 
mpA.  i^p,  Mr.  Polk  was  no  sooner  seated  in  the  presidential 
chair,  than  the  conseqiiences,  which  Mr.  Clay  had  predicted^^ 
and  Mexico  had  threatened,  began  to  develop  themselves.  The 
Texas  we  annexed  was  "revolutionary  Texas.**  There  was, 
moreover,  a  disputed  boundary  between  her  and  Mexico.  In 
anticipation  of  the  refusal  of  Mexico  to  receive  our  minister,  Mr. 
81idell,  the  administration  gave  directions  to  General  Taylor  to 
take  position  on.  the  west  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande.  Congrress 
was  in  session  at  the  time ;  but  Mr.  Polk  did  not  see  fit  to  con* 
ault  Congress  in  regard  to  measures  which  must  necessarily  lead 
to  a  collision  between  the  two  countries.  It  was  only  by  rumors* 
and  iveports  that  our  representatives  knew  that  those  measures. 
aiere  maturing,  until  the  war  burst  forth,  and  the  work  of  blood 
mummenced  in. earnest.  The  territory  into  which  the  presidunl^ 
of  his  own  caprice,  had  thus  ordered  our  troops,  was  one  tp 
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which  neither  Texas  nor  the  United  Slates  had  any  just  claim — 
a  ierritary  in  possession  of  a  nation  with  wliich  we  Irere  at 
peace!  In  the  language  of  the  octogenarian  Albert  Gallatin, 
**  the  republic  of  Texas  had  not  a  shadow  of  right  to  the  territory 
Adjacent  to  the  led  bank  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  Rio  del 
Norte.  Though  «he  claimed,  she  never  had  actually  exercised 
'urisdiction  over  any  portion  of  it.  The  Mexicans  were  the  sulo 
•nhahifants,  and  in  actual  possession  of  that  district.  Its  forcible 
•ccupatioR,  therefore,  by  the  army  of  the  United  States,  was, 
according  to  die  acknowledged  law  of  nations,  as  well  as  in  fact, 
tn  act  of  open  hostility  and  war.  The  resistance  of  the  Mexi 
sans  to  that  invasion  was  legitimate  ;  and  therefore  the  war  was 
mprovoked  by  them,  and  commenced  by  the  United  States. ** 

The  story  is  lucidly  told  by  Mr.  Clay  in  his  speech  at  Lexing- 
^n,  the  13ih  ol*  November,  1847 — a  speech  to  which  we  shall 
kave  occasion  to  allude  again.     In  this  he  says : — 

*IIow  did  we  unl)flp)>i1y  get  involved  in  this  wiir?  It  wns  predicted  o» 
the  <Hiii«equenee  «f  ilie  Annexation  of  Texns  to  the  United  8tiite«.  If  we 
had  nKt  Texim,  we  slionM  hnve  no  wur.  The  ]>eople  were  told  thnt  if  that 
vvtent  hnppeneil,  wnr  would  ensue.  Tliey  were  told  that  tlie  war  between 
Texas  and  Mexico  had  not  been  terminated  Uy  a  treaty  of  pe^ce;  that  Mex- 
eo  stin  claimed  Texas  as  a  revolted  province;  aaif  that,  if  we  received 
fexa«  into  our  Uni«n,  we  iiKik  alon^;  witli  her  the  war  existing  between  her 
ftnd  Mexica  And  the  minister  of  Mexico  formally  announced  to  the  gov- 
ernment at  Wasbiai^on  that-  hfe  nation  would  consider  the  annexation  of 
rexa«  to  the  United  Stat««  as  producing  a  sftate  of  wnr.  But  all  this  was 
denieil  by  tJie  partisans  of  annexation.  They  insisteil  that  we  should  have 
oe  war,  and  even  imputed  to  tliose  wlio  furetold  it  sinister  motives  for  Uieir 
gran nd less  prediction. 

**  Bnt,  notwithstanding  a  state  of  virtual  war  neeeesarily  resulted  from  the 
fret  of  annexation  of  one  of  the  lielligerents  to  the  United  States,  actual  hoe* 
tilities  niis(lit  have  been  prulmlily  averted  by  prudence,  moderation,  and 
wise  «tMtesmanslit|x  If  (renernl  Taylor  had  been  permitted  to  remain, 
where  his  own  goml  sense  |)rompted  him  to  believe  he  ought  to  remain,  at 
the  jjointof  Corpos  C1irist(;  and  if  a  nepitintion  had  t)een  opened  with 
Mexic<«,  in  a  true  spirit  of  amity  and  eoncilintion,  war  piesibly  might  have 
been  |H-evented.  Bnt^  instead  of  thia  ^ifie  and  moderate  course,  wliile 
Mr.  Slidfll  was  Itendini?  his  way  to  Mexico  with  his  diplomatic  credentials^ 
General  Tayh>r  wns  cirdere<l  to  transport  his  cannon  and  plant  them  in  a 
warlike  attitude  opposite  U*  Mntam«>raa,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Rio  Bravo^ 
within  tlie  very  disputeil  t4»rritorv  tlie  a<1justment  of  wliich  was  to  be  the 
object  of  Mr.  Slidelrs  mission.  What  else  eouM  have  transpired  but  a  ooa- 
flict  of  amii*f 

••Tluis  the  war  commenced;  and  the  president,  after  having  produced  it^ 
appealed  to  Confess.  A  bill  wns  proposed  to  raise  fifty  thousand  volna- 
leers,  and.  in  order  to  ci»mmit  all  who  sliould  vote  for  it,  a  preamble  wai 
iaMftiid,  fulael/  attributing  the  oominencement  of  the  war  to  the  act  of  Mex- 
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ico.  I  havQ  no  doubt  of  the  patriotic  motiye*  of  thoee  who^  after  straggling 
to  diTest  the  bill  of  that  flagrant  error,  found  themselves  constrained  to  vote 
for  iu  But  I  must  saj  that  no  earthly  consideration  would  have  erer 
tempted  or  proyoked  me  to  yote  for  a  bill  with  a  palpable  falsehood  stamp- 
ed on  its  face.  Almost  idolizing  truth  as  I  do,  I  neyer,  never  could  have 
voted  for  that  bill" 

Our  last  war  with  Great  Britain  Mr.  Clay  characterizes  as 

**  a  just  war.     Its  great  object,  announced  at  the  time,  was  free 

trade  and  sailors'  rights  against  the  intolerable  and  oppressive 

acts  of  British  power  on  the  ocean."    He  continues : — 

"How  totally  variant  is  the  present  war  I  This  is  no  war  of  defence,  but 
one  unnecessary  and  of  offensive  aggression.  It  is  Mexico  that  is  defending 
her  firesides,  her  casties^  and  her  utars^  not  we.  And  how  different  also  if 
the  conduct  of  the  whig  party  of  the  present  day  from  that  of  the  major 
part  of  the  federal  party  dunng  the  war  of  18121  Far  from  interposing 
any  obstacles  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  if  the  whig^  in  office  are  re- 
proachable  at  all,  it  is  for  having  lent  too  ready  a  facility  to  it,  without 
careful  examination  into  the  objects  of  the  war.  And,  out  of  office^  who 
have  rushed  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war  with  more  ardor  and  alacrity 
than  the  whigsf  Whose  hearts  have  bled  more  freely  than  those  of  the 
whigsf  Who  have  more  occasion  to  mourn  the  loss  of  sons,  husbandly  broth* 
era,  fathers^  than  whig  parents,  whig  wivee^  and  whig  brothen^  in  this 
deadly  and  unprofitable  strife  T 

The  twenty-ninth  Congress,  the  first  which  met  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  Mr.  Polk,  found  the  country  prosperous  and  con- 
tented. Under  the  equitable  tarifTof  1642,  domestic  industry,  in 
all  its  branches,  received  a  wholesome  measure  of  protection  and 
encouragement.  Our  exports  and  imports  exhibited  neither  an 
undue  expansion  nor  a  contraction  indicative  of  a  public  financial 
decline.  The  revenue  of  the  country  was  steady,  ample,  and 
reliable ;  and  the  public  debt  which  Mr.  Van  Buren's  adminis- 
tration had  originated  and  fostered,  was  diminishing  at  the  rate 
of  millions  annually.  At  length  it  seemed  that  the  fluctuations 
to  which  the  trade  and  industrial  enterprise  had  been  subjected, 
in  consequence  of  Locofoco  assaults  upon  the  tariff,  were  at  an 
end;  and  that  commerce  and  manufactures  were  about  to  be 
established  on  a  stable  basis.  The  bitter  hostility  of  the  south 
to  the  protective  system  was  fast  abatinj;  and  rn  the  states 
of  Georgia  and  Virginia  factories  were  going  up  and  new  re- 
sources developing  themselves,  as  if  to  strengthen,  by  the  ties 
of  interest,  the  sympathies  of  dififerent  sections  of  the  country 
upon  a  subject  which  had  been  rife  with  portents  of  fraternaj 
discord  and  disunion. 
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Undeterred  by  this  spectacle  of  prosperity  and  harmony,  the 
administration  laid  its  profane  bands  upon  tbe  tariiTof  1842.  In 
its  stead  tbey  gave  us  that  of  1846.  By  this  substitute,  there  is 
actual  discrimination  against  portions  of  the  labor  of  the  United 
States,  and  in  favor  of  that  of  foreign  countries.  Owing  to  ex- 
raordinary  causes,  among  which  the  famine  in  Europe  and  the 
war  with  Mexico  are  prominent,  we  have  not  yet  fully  realized 
the  legitimate  consequences  of  this  disastrous  retrograde  move- 
ment in  the  policy  of  the  country. 

In  a  letter  bearing  date  the  5th  of  June,  1846,  Mr.  Clay  ex- 
plained the  whole  practical  philosophy  of  the  protective  principle 
in  the  following  luminous  remarks : — 

"The  manufactures  of  Great  Britain  have  reached  a  very  high  degree  of 
perfection  by  means  of  her  great  capital,  her  improving  skill  and  machin- 
ery, her  cheap  labor,  and  under  a  system  of  protection  long,  perseveringly, 
and  vigorously  enforced.  She,  moreover,  possesses  an  immense  advantage 
for  the  sale  and  distribution  of  her  numerous  manufactures,  in  her  vast 
colonial  possessions,  from  which  those  of  foreign  powers  are  either  entirely 
excluded,  or  admitted  on  terms  very  uneqnalTy  with  her  own.  I  am  not 
therefore  surprised,  that^  under  these  favorable  circumstances.  Great  Britain 
should  herself  be  desirous  to  adopts  and  to  prevail  on  other  nations  to  adopts 
the  principle  of  free-trade.  I  shall  be  mistaken  if  any  of  the  great  nations 
of  the  continent  should  follow  an  example  the  practical  effects  of  which  will 
be  so  beneficial  to  her,  and  so  injurious  to  them.  The  proprie^  of  afford- 
ing protection  to  domestic  manufactures,  its  degree,  and  its  duration,  de- 
^nd  upon  the  national  condition  and  the  actual  progress  they  have  made. 
£aeh  nation,  of  rights  ought  to  judge  for  itself.  I  believe  that  history  re- 
cords no  instance  of  any  great  and  prosperous  nation,  which  did  not  draw 
its  essential  supplies  of  food  and  raiment  from  within  its  own  limits.  If  all 
nations  were  just  commencing  their  career,  or  if  their  manufactures  had  all 
made  equal  progress,  it  might  perhaps  be  wise  to  throw  open  the  markets 
of  the  world  to  the  freest  ana  most  unrestricted  competition.  But  it  is 
manifest  that  while  the  manufactures  of  some  have  acquired  all  the  ma- 
turity and  perfection  of  which  they  are  susceptible,  and  those  of  others  are 
yet  in  their  infancy,  struggling  hard  for  existence,  a  free  competition  be- 
tween them  must  redoundto  the  advantage  of  the  experienced  and  skilful, 
and  to  the  injury  of  those  who  are  just  beginning  to  naturalize  and  establish 
the  arts. 

"No  earthly  gratification  to  the  heart  of  a  statesman  can  be  greater  than 
that  of  having  contributed  to  the  adoption  of  a  great  system  of  national  pol- 
icy, and  of  afterward  witnessing  its  complete  success  in  its  practical  opera* 
tion.  That  gratification  can  be  enjoyed  by  those  who  were  instrumental  in 
establishing  the  policy  of  protecting  our  domestic  manufactures.  Every 
promise  which  they  made  has  been  fulfilled.  Every  prediction  which  th€y 
nazarded  as  to  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  domestic  supply,  as  to  the 
reduction  of  prices,  as  to  the  effect  of  competition  at  home,  and  as  to  the 
abundance  of  the  public  revenue,  has  been  fully  realized.  And  it- is  no  less 
remarkable  thnt  every  counter  preiliction  without  exception  of  the  opp(h 
Dents  of  the  policy  has^  in  the  sequel,  been  entirely  falsified. 
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'*  WitlMiit  tmeingr  pfirtlcalarl/  the  operntion  of  onr  eiirlier  Urifl%  mljnttad 
botli  Uf  the  objects  of  revenue  and  protection,  and  coming  down  to  the  hi«t^ 
it  Beeins  to  ine  that  if  there  were  ever  a  Wneficial  effect  from  tiny  fmUlit 
Bieaaure  fully  demoRBtrated,  it  is^  Uiat  the  tariff  of  1B42,  bt>yond  all  coutro- 
Teray,  relieved  both  the  government  and  the  i>eople  of  tlie  United  Stiitet 
from  a  BtJite  of  pecuniary  embarrasament  bordering  on  bankruptcy.  Enter- 
taining tlieae  views  aod  opinion^  I  ebouid  deeply  regret  any  abandiHimeBt 
«f  thr»  policy  of  protection,  or  any  material  alteration  of  the  tariff  of  1S42, 
which  has  worked  so  well.  If  its  operation  had  been  even  doubtful,  would 
it  not  l)e  wiser  to  await  further  develo^nnents  from  experience  l»efore  we 
fjange  into  a  new  and  unexplored  theory?  Scarcely  any  mirfortune  is  so 
great  to  the  business  and  pursuits  of  a  |)eople  as  that  of  perpetual  dinnge.* 

In  a  letter  of  September  10,  1846,  wriuen  subsequent  to  the 
d>olition  of  the  tarifi'of '42,  Mr.  Clay  remarked:  ''  I  believe  the 
system  of  protection,  notwithstanding  the  oppasition  which  ii 
has  often  encountered,  has  pushed  the  nation  forward  half  a  cen- 
turj'  in  advance  of  where  it  would  have  been  if  the  doctrines  of 
free-trade  had  always  prevailed  in  our  public  councils.  Whether 
K  will  be  pushed  back  again  to  the  same  or  any  other  extent  by 
the  tariflf  recently  established,  which  has  sought  to  subvert  the 
previous  system,  and  to  embody  those  doctrines,  remains  to  be 
seen.  I  confess  that  I  seriously  apprehended  great  injury  to  ihe 
general  business  of  the  country,  and  ultimately  to  the  revenue  of 
the  government." 

The  sub-treasury  system,  adopted  August,  1846,  has  been 
found  injurious  to  the  public  interests,  unwieldy,  expensive,  and 
Uable  to  the  grossest  abuses.  But  the  war  and  the  tariff  have 
diverted  public  attention  from  its  practical  operation.  In  his 
message  of  December,  1 847,  the  president  says  :  **  The  consti* 
tutional  treasury  created  by  this  act  went  into  operation  on  the 
first  of  January  last.  Under  the  system  established  by  it,  the 
public  moneys  have  been  collected,  safely  kept,  and  disbursed, 
by  the  direct  agency  of  officers  of  the  government,  in  gold  and 
silver;  and  transfers  of  large  amounts  have  been  made  from 
points  of  collection  to  points  of  disbursement,  without  loss  to  the 
treasury,  or  injury  or  inconvenience  to  ih^  trade  of  the  country.'' 
With  treasury-notes  below  par,  as  they  were  about  the  time  of 
the  promulgation  of  these  assertions,  it  may  easily  be  seen  why 
there  shor.ld  have  been  great  facilities  of  transfer ;  but  there  have 
been  repeated  instances  of  great  losses  to  the  country  in  conse- 
quence of  the  defects  and  eviU  oi  me  sub-treasury  system.     Tho 
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only  class  benefited  by  its  operation  are  tbe  officebolders  and  tbe 
favored  financiers  of  tbe  government.  According  to  Mr.  Polk's 
own  confession,  "  in  some  of  its  details,  not  involving  its  general 
principles,  tbe  system  is  defective,  and  will  require  niodificaiion." 
We  bave  tbus  glanced  briefly  at  some  of  tbe  measures  of  Mr.  Polk's 
administration.  To  enumerate  all  that  it  has  left  undone,  which  it 
ought  to  bave  done,  had  the  best  interests  of  tbe  country  been  con- 
sulted, would  be  but  to  capitulate  many  of  those  objects  of  policy 
which  the  public  career  of  Mr.  Clay  exhibits  him  as  contending  for. 
'J'he  consequences  of  his  non-election  to  the  presidency  have 
been  —  an  unrighteous  and  demoralizing  war;  the  abrogation  of 
a  tarifl"  under  which  the  country  was  thriving  beyond  all  prece- 
dent ;  and  the  establishment  of  a  sub-treasury  :  for  all  whicli,  in 
ihe  language  of  the  "  ancient  mariner"  of  Coleridge,  we — 
"  Penance  roudi  have  done, 
And  penance  more  mnst  do." 

**  At  the  commencement  of  the  war,"  says  Mr.  Hudson,  in  his 
speech  before  the  house,  February  5th,  1848,  "  our  finances  were 
in  tbe  most  prosperf)us  condition,  there  being  a  surplus  of  ten 
millions  of  dollars  in  the  treasury.  And  now,  after  the  war  had 
been  prosecuted  twenty  months,  we  are  on  the  verge  of  bank  • 
raptcy.  We  have  consumed  the  ordinary  revenue,  exhausted  the 
ten  millions  surplus,  together  with  a  loan  on  treasury-notes  to  the 
amount  of  thirty-three  millions,  and  are  now  called  upon  for  a 
grant  of  sixteen  millions  more,  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  gov- 
ernment during  the  present  fiscal  year ;  and  this  sum,  I  am  per- 
suaded, will  be  found  too  small  by  eight  or  ten  millions.  So 
diat,  when  the  war  shall  have  continued  twenty-five  months,  we 
shall  have  expended  in  addition  to  the  accruing  revenue,  some 
sixty-eight  millions  of  dollars.  This  is  but  a  part  of  the  burdens 
brought  upon  us  by  this  unnece?sary  war.  Our  munitions  of 
war,  have  been  accumulating  for  years  in  our  arsenals,  some  fif- 
teen millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  our  public  domain  given,  or  to 
be  given,  in  bounty  to  our  soldiers,  and  long  lists  of  pensions  and 
private  claims  growing  out  of  the  war  •  -these  should  be  taken  Into 
the  account,  and  will  go  far  in  incresbing  the  sum.  These  are 
tome  of  the  pecuniary  burdens  wbich  a  weak  and  wicked  ad 
ministration  have  wantonly  brought  upon  the  people." 
L 
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XXV. 

PUBLIC   TESTIMONTALB THE   IRISH    FAHllfK. 

We  bare  seen  that  neither  the  untoward  issue  of  the  presides 
tial  contest  of  1844,  nor  the  shades  of  Ashland,  could  remove  Nfr 
Clay  from  before  the  public  eye.  Though  not  president  of  the 
United  States,  though  dispensing  no  patronage,  and  holding  no 
power  of  promotion,  he  yet  exercised  a  moral  sway  over  bis 
countrymen  which  station  could  never  give,  nor  the  removal  of  it 
take  away.  Though  not  chief  magistrate,  he  was  still  chief  cit- 
izen of  the  republic  ;  and  though  he  could  not  bestow  lucrative 
posts  and  profitable  jobs,  he  could  communicate  what  was  far 
better — high  convictions  of  public  duty,  generous  views  of  public 
policy,  and  great  truths,  which  his  past  acts  and  present  opinions 
commended  to  every  patriotic  mind. 

Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  testimony  in  his  honor 
which  the  whig  ladies  of  Virginia  resolved  upon  soon  after  his 
defeat.  Their  proceedings  were  denounced  by  some  loyal  loco- 
fcco  as  a  '*  movement  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  rebellion  to  public 
sentiment."  Rather  were  they  a  token  cf  sympathy  with  the 
beatings  of  the  public  heart.  These  ladies  determined  to  pro- 
cure a  statue  of  Henry  Clay  to  adorn  the  metropolis  of  his  native 
state,  and  liberally  have  they  carried  out  their  plan ;  employing 
a  native  artist,  Mr.  Joel  T.  Hart,  to  execute  the  work,  and  munif- 
icently providing  the  means,  for  its  accomplishment.  Mr.  Hart« 
having  modelled  the  statue,  has  gone  to  Europe  to  cut  it  in  mar 
ble.     A  competent  critic  thus  describes  the  model :  — 

"Mr.  Hart  has  blended  the  idea  and  spirit  of  action  with  the  aetnal  prea- 
«noe  and  exhibition  of  repose — the  latter  always  so  essential  to  the  highest 
and  roost  a^rreeable  effect  of  the  sculptor  s  art  Mr.  Clay  is  represented  rest- 
ing the  weight  of  his  body  principally  upon  his  risht  foot,  the  left  being 
thrown  a  littl«*  forwani  and  the  toes  tamed  out  The  head  is  sufficiently 
erect  to  give  dignity  and  spirit  to  the  general  bearing,  without  approaching 
the  offensive  and  vulgar  line  of  arrogance  and  selfH^teem,  and  tlie  face  is 
turned  slightly  to  the  rights  in  the  direction  of  the  corresponding  arm.  The 
fingers  of  the  left  hand  rest  lightly  and  gracefully  upon  a  pedestal,  appro- 
priately placed,  while  his  right  arm,  just  fallen  from  an  uplifted  position,  ■ 
•ufnciently  extended  from  the  elbow  to  show,  with  the  open  and  fov-ward 
looking  palm,  aetisn  just  finished  instead  of  continuous  and  hab'tual  repoa^ 
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Hio  ffto^i  IB  full  of  lofij  animatioD,  self-poMeauon,  and  tihe  repose  of  oonaeioiie 
power. 

*'The  costume  is  a  simple  citizen's  dress^  such  as  Mr.  Clay  usually  weara. 
The  coat,  unbuttoned,  is  loose  enough  not  to  be  stiff  and  formal ;  shoes  are 
worn  instead  of  boots,  according  to  Mr.  Clay's  invariable  custom;  and  the 
shirt-collar  is  turned  down,  not  according  to  his  custom,  but  as  a  matter  of 
great  oonvenienoe,  if  not  necessity  to  the  artist^  in  the  ezldbition  of  the  neok 
and  throat" 

During  his  visit  to  Washington  in  the  winter  of  1848,  an  ex- 
cellent full-length  likeness  of  Mr.  Clay  was  taken  by  Chester 
Harding,  of  Massachusetts.  It  was  procured  by  the  voluntary 
subscription  of  the  people  of  Washington,  in  testimony  of  their 
appreciation  of  the  noble  qualities  and  public  services  of  one  who 
had  spent  so  long  a  portion  of  his  life  in  their  midst,  during  which 
he  had  so  completely  won  their  esteem  and  affection. 

Few  public  men  ever  had  such  troops  of  devoted  friends  as 
Mr.  Clay.  It  is  not  by  professions  only  that  their  devotion  is 
manifested.  In  the  spring  of  1 845,  he  met  with  a  substantial,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  a  most  touching  and  signal  proof  of  the  estima- 
tion in  which  he  is  held.  A  number  of  friends,  residing  in  the 
eastern  states,  having  learned  indirectly  that  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  Mr.  Clay's  entire  property  was  about  to  be  swept  away 
to  pay  the  notes  of  one  of  his  family  connection,  on  which  he  was 
endorser,  quietly  raised  the  sum  of  fifty  thousand  dollars,  and 
paid  the  notes  at  the  bank  in  which  they  were  deposited.  The 
first  intimation  which  he  had  of  the  movement  was  the  reception 
of  his  cancelled  obligation ;  and  not  a  name  was  disclosed  of  the 
individuals  who  had  had  any  agency  in  the  transaction. 

The  artisans  and  mechanics  of  the  country  have,  in  instances 
too  numerous  to  mention,  shown  their  sense  of  the  efficient  sup- 
port which  Mr.  Clay  has  always  rendered  to  the  cause  of  Amer 
ican  industry  and  skill.  In  the  autumn  of  1 845,  the  working 
gold  and  silver  artificers  of  the  city  of  New  York  presented  him 
a  silver  vase  three  feet  high,  neatly  and  elaborately  chased,  and 
bearing  a  complimentary  inscription.  Its  value  was  a  thousand 
dollars.  Mr.  Clay  has  more  reason  than  people  are  generally 
aware  of  to  feel  a  sympathy  with  the  mechanic  classes.  His 
only  surviving  fuU  brother  was  once  a  very  skilful  cabinet-maker, 
and  several  specimens  of  his  handywork  remain  among  the  fur* 
uiture  ar.  Ashland. 
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In  Noi^niber,  1846,  &  magnificem  vase  was  present»*d  t«»  Mr 
Clay  by  the  ladiee  of  Tennessee.  11  is  address  ujmmi  t!ie  occa* 
«ion  of  receiving  the  donation  contains  so  much  of  public  inter 
hsi,  that  we  quote  it  entire  : 

•*  I>R.  M*Xairt: — It  18  no  ordinary  occurrence,  nor  any  conunon  miwioB, 
thnt  lhMioi-8  me  by  your  presence.  To  be  deputed,  us  ytiu  hitvi*  l»«'eii.  by  a 
largf  riivlt*  iif  Teuneaeee  ladies,  U^  lieiir  the  flattering  sentiineiit  townnl  me 
wbieii  you  have  just  so  eloquently  expreiwed,  and  to  deliver  U»  me  lh«  pre- 
-eiout»  tftitinioaial  uf  their  inestimnble  rei»|>ect  and  regani  wliieh  you  have 
brongM,  16  n  pixind  incident  in  my  life,  ever  to  be  remenilj«;retl  wiili  feelings 
of  |irf»t'ouh<l  t^rnlitude  and  delight 

'*  My  (ililipitiuu  to  those  ladies  is  not  the  less,  for  Uie  liijrh  o|>iiiion  of  me 
Wlik'h  ih(*y  do  me  the  honor  to  enteiijiin  ;  because  I  feel  eiiinvly  ctiMMHooi 
thnt  i  owe  it  more  to  tlieir  generous  nartinlity  Utan  to  any  m«'rits  1  |ioi- 
■esH,  of  iu  the  value  of  any  public  services  which  1  have  ever  i>eeii  able  to 
render. 

**  If,  iii(iee4l,  their  kind  wishes  in  relation  to  the  issue  of  the  Imt  presi- 
dentuil  election  had  been  gratifled,  1  have  no  doubt  that  we  lihouM  have 
mvuidtHi  MHiie  of  tliuse  public  measures,  so  pregnant  with  the  evils  to  our 
eountry,  to  which  3*ou  have  advertetl.  We  shouKI  have  |  reiM*rved,  undi*- 
turlte«i,  and  without  hsEartl,  |>eace  with  all  the  world,  have  had  no  uidiA))py 
war  with  a  neighboring  sister-repulilic,  and,  consequehtly,  no  tlej.hirable 
waste  of  iiuumn  life,  of  which  that  which  has  been  sncrifice^l  or  impaired  ill 
an  iiiMiiu Ill-ions  climate,  is  far  greater  and  more  lamental^le  than  what  liaa 
l>een  li»!<t  in  the  glorious  achievements  of  a  brave  army,  counnanded  by  a 
ikilt'ul  Hn4l  gallant  general. 

'*  We  should  have  saved  the  millions  of  treasure  which  that  unnecessary 
war  hiis  an<l  will  cost — ^an  immense  amoimt — sufficient  to  imjirove  every  usa- 
fc]  liarUH'  on  the  lakes^  on  the  ocean,  on  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  in  tlie  in- 
terior, and  to  remove  obetructious  to  navigation  in  all  tlie  great  rivers  in  tbs 
Uniteti  State's. 

••  We  t^hould  not  have  subverted  a  patriotic  system  of  domestic  j>rotection, 
fostering  the  industry  of  our  own  people  and  the  interests  of  our  own  coua- 
try,  the  great  (teneflts  which  have  oeeii  practically  demonstrated  hy  ex|>en- 
ance,  fi>r  the  visionary  promises  of  an  alien  policy  of  free  ti*ade,  fotttering  the 
Mi.stry  of  foreign  people  and  the  interests  of  foreign  countries,  w  hich  has 
brought  in  its  train  disaster  and  ruin  to  every  nation  that  has  had  the  temer- 
ity t4>  try  \u  The  beneficial  tariff  of  1842,  whidi  raised  both  the  people 
and  the  government  of  the  United  States  out  of  a  condition  of  distress  an4 
embarrMSsment^  Itorderiiie  on  bankruptcy,  to  a  state  of  high  financial  and 
ffenerni  prostperity,  would  now  be  standing  unimpaired,  in  the  stMate- 
oook,  instead  of  tlie  fatal  tariff  of  1846,  whose  calamitous  effects  will,  I  ap- 
t>rehend,  sooner  or  later,  be  certainly  realized. 

'*  All  thi^  and  more  of  what  has  since  occurred  in  the  public  councils,  was 
foretold  prior  to  tlmt  election.  It  was  denied,  disbelieved,  or  unheede*! ;  and 
we  DOW  realize  the  unfortunate  conseauence&  But  boUi  philosophy  and 
patriotism  enjoin  tiiat  we  should  not  inoulge  in  nnavailing  regrets  as  to  tlM 
incurable  past  As  a  part  of  history  in  whicli  it  b  embodie<),  we  may  derive 
firoin  it  instructive  lessons  for  our  future  guidance,  and  we  ouicht  to  redouble 
our  exertions  to  prevent  their  being  unprofitablv  lost 

**  1  receive,  with  the  greatest  pleasure,  the  splendid  and  magnni^cent  vwm 
of  silver  which  the  ladies  of  Tennessee,  whom  yoi  represent^  ha\^  chai|^ 
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foa  to  present  to  roe.  "Wrought  by  American  8rti>tii»  tendered  1>t  mv  fair 
«DUiitryw«>iiivii,  and  brought  to  me  Uy  an  erer^faitliful,  ard^iiu'nnil  dm 
luiguislieii  fneiid,  it  comea  with  n- triple  title  to  my  grateful  accepUince.  I 
lequcst  yuii  u»  convey  to  tliose  ladies  respectful  ana  conlinl  aasiiriiiivcs  of  mj 
warm  and  iietirtfelt  iha^ka  and  ncknovvledgraenta  Tel)  ihem  1  will  cnre^ 
fully  pr«»i'rvt>,  during  life,  and  transmit  tu  my  deseendaats,  an  nnfadiiig  refr 
ollettioa  i>f  their  signal  and  generous  manifcatationa  of  attjiehiiietit  and 
confidence.  And  tell  them,  also,  that  my  fervent  prayers  shull  Ik>  offcretl  up 
for  tlK'ir  happiness  and  proeperity,  and  shall  be  nnitod  with  theira  thnt  they 
ipay  live  tu  U-hold  our  country  emerged  from  the  dark  clouds  which  encom- 
pass it,  and  unce  more,  as  in  lietter  time^  standing  ouU  a  hrigiit  nntl  clieer^ 
inff  example,  the  moral  and  political  model  and.  guide,  tJie  hope,  nnd  tkm- 
a£niriition,  of  the  nationa  of  the  earth. 

**  I  shouhl  entirely  fail.  Dr.  M'Nairy,  on  this  interesting  occasion,  to  giy« 
vttcrfmee  to  my  feelings,  if  I  did  not  eagerly  seize  it  to  express  to  von,  mw 
good  fri«*n<l,  my  great  obligations  for  the  fiiithful  and  nninterrnpteil  friend> 
Hiip  which,  in  prosperous  and  adverse  fortime,  and  amid  all  the  vicise^itude* 
of  my  ehetpieretl  life^  you  have  constantly,  zealously,  and  fearlessly  dicphiyed 
May  you  yet  long  live,  in  health,  happiness  and  prosperity,  and  enj«»y  tlw 
^f^iiclai  blessings  of  a  merciful  and  bountiful  Providence." 

Engaged  in  legal  and  agricultural  pursuits,  receiving  continued 
lestimonials  of  the  esteem  and  gratitude  of  his  countrymen,  and 
making  occusional  excursions,  Mr.  Clay  passed  the  greater  por* 
tion  of  the  two  years  which  succeeded  the  contest  of  1844.  A. 
letter,  whicli  bears  the  date  of  Lexington,  May  25,  1845,  giveSf 
ft  pleasing  picture  of  the  genial  simplicity  and  hospitality  to  be> 
found  at  Ashland:  — 

**!  Iiave  at  last  realized  one  of  my  dearest  wishes^  thatof  seeing  Mr.  Clay 
at  Aehliind.  1  culled  on  him  with  a  friend,  this  morning,  but  he  was  idiseot 
on  hi9  fiirm,  nnd  Charles,  his  freed  slnve,  told  us  he  would  not  be  nt  hom» 
till  afternoon  ;  so  we  returned  to  Lexingt^^n,  and,  at  five,  P.  M..  retraced  our 
Bte|«  to  Ai»hhind.  Mr.  Clay  had  returned,  and  meeting  us  at  tlie  door,  took 
hold  of  our  hiinds  before  I  could  even  present  a  letter  of  introduction,  and 
made  us  welcome  to  his  house.  His  manners  completely  overcame  all  the 
eeremonies  of  s|^ech  I  had  prepared.  We  were  soon  perfectly  at  home,  ai 
every  one  rnnst  be  with  Henry  Clay,  nnd,  in  a  half-hour's  time,  we  had  talked 
atiout  the  vnrious  sections  of  the  country  I  had  visited  the  past  yvnr,  Mr. 
Cloy  occasionally  giving  us  incidents  and  reeollections  of  his  own  life ;  and 
I  felt  as  though  I  liad  known  him  personally  for  years. 

**^Mr.  Clay  hns  lived  at  Ashland  forty  year&  The  place  bore  the  nnm^ 
when  he  came  to  it,  os  he  says,  probably  on  account  of  the  n»h  tinilier,  with 
which  it  abounds;  and  he  has  made  it  the  most  delightful  retreat  in  all  the 
west  Hie  estate  is  about  six  hundred  acres  large,  oil  under  the  highest  cul- 
tivation, except  some  two  hundred  acres  of  park,  which  is  entirelv  cleared 
of  underbrush  nnd  small  trees,  and  is,  Uy  use  the  words  of  Lord  "^forpetlv 
wbn  stayed  at  Ashland  nearly  a  week,  the  nearest  approach  to  on  English 
park  of  any  in  this  country.  It  serves  also  for  a  noble  pasture,  nnJ  here  l! 
•aw  some  of  Mr.  Clay's  fine  horses  and  Durham  cattle.  lie  is  said  to  liaTS, 
•ome  of  the  finest  stock  in  all  Kentucky,  which  is  to  say,  the  finest  in  A  mar* 
iaa ;  aud,  if  I  aui  able  to  Judge.  1  coufinu  that  report    The  larger  ]>art  of 
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his  faiTO  IB  devoted  to  w\  eat,  rje,  uimp,  Ac.,  and  hiB  crope  looV  most 
splendidly.  He  has  also  paid  neat  attention  to  ornaroentinff  his  lamiswith 
heautifol  ehade-trees^  shrubs^  £>wer8»  and*  fruit  orchardai  From  the  road, 
,  vhich  passes  his  place  on  the  northwest  side,  a  carriage-road  leads  up  to  the 
house,  lined  with  locust^  cypress,  cedar,  and  other  Mre  trees,  and  the  rose, 
jasmine,  and  ivy,  were  clambering  about  them,  and  peeping  through  the 
grass  and  the  boughs  like  so  many  twinkling  fairies,  as  we  drove  up. 

**  Ashland  is  about  a  mile  from  Lexington,  easterly,  on  the  roaa  leading 
out  of  Main  street,  and  is  one  of  the  loveliest  situations  around  this  delight- 
ful town.  Mr.  Clav's  mansion  is  nearly  hidden  from  the  road  by  tlie  trees 
surrounding  it,  andf  is  as  quiet  and  secluded,  save  to  the  throng  of  pilgrims 
continually  pouring  up  there  to  greet  its  more  than  royal  possessor,  as  though 
it  were  in  the  wilderness  Some  parts  of  it  are  now  undergoing  repairs,  and 
Mr.  Clav  took  us  about  to  see  his  contemplated  improvements.  The  houses 
of  his  slaves  are  all  very  neat^  and  surrounded  by  oetter  gardens,  and  more 
flowers  and  shrubbery,  than  one  half  the  farmhouses  in  the  country,  and  all 
the  inmates  are  as  happy  as  human  beings  can  be.  *  Charles,'  of  whom  so 
much  has  been  said,  is  a  kind  of  second  master  of  the  household  of  Mr.  Gay, 
and  enjoys  the  greatest  trust  and  confidence.  To  him  can  the  keys  of  the 
wine-cellar  be  given  without  fear,  and  on  all  occasions,  when  help  was 
needed,  Mr.  Clay  would  call  for  Charlea  It  was  Charles  who  brought  us 
wine,  Charles  was  at  the  door,  at  the  carriage,  at  the  gate,  everywhere^  in 
fact^  and  as  polite  and  civil'os  a  man  asking  for  office.  He  is  a  fine-looking; . 
middle-sized  negro,  about  thirty  years  old,  and  I  do  not  believe  he  could  be 
drawn  from  Mr.  Clav  except  by  absolute  animal  force,  so  great  is  his  devotion 
to  him.  As  I  said,  Mr.  Clay  has  lived  at  Ashland  forty  yeara  He  said  he 
had  seen  Cincinnati  grow  from  a  small  village  to  its  present  size,  and  had 
witnessed  the  growth  of  much  of  the  west  at  the  same  time.  Beside  the  six 
hundred  acres,  he  has  about  two  hundred  acres  at  a  distance,  in  the  rear  of* 
Asliland,  and  these  two  lots  form  his  estate. 

"  As  it  was  nearly  night  when  we  called  on  Mr.  Clay,  we  had  hardly  time 
to  see  thin^  properly,  and  he  urged  me  to  come  up  again.  I  went  up  the 
day  following,  in  company  with  the  'Swiss  Bell-Ringers,'  who  were  also  on 
a  visit  to  Ashland.  Mr.  Clay  received  the  band  and  myself  warmly  at  the 
door,  and,  after  a  few  civilities,  put  on  his  white  hat  and  walked  through  the 
grounds  with  us,  talking  freely  and  familiarly  to  all  He  is  the  most  easy 
and  affable  man  I  have  ever  seen.  He  picked  a  rose  for  each  of  us:  mine  I 
have  most  carefully  pressed,  and  shall  give  it  to  my  lady-love,  when  I  find 
one,  and  she  may  consider  it  a  prize  I  He  told  me,  while  we  were  walking^ 
about  Lord  Mor|>eth's  early  rising  at  Ashland,  and  said  that  his  lordship  used 
to  go  on  foot  a  mile  down  to  the  poBtoflRce,  and  bring  uj^  the  mail  before  he 
was  out  of  bed.    Of  Morpeth,  Mr.  Clsy  spoke  in  the  highest  terms. 

^  ••  After  an  hour  spent  in  the  park  and  garden,  the  bell-ringers  proposed 
giving  Mr.  Clay  ana  his  family  a  specimen  of  their  music,  and  we  of  course 
adjourned  to  the  house.  Here,  for  the  first  time,  I  saw  Mrs.  Clay,  and  a  son, 
Mr.  John  Clay.  Mr.  Clny  was  expecting  the  bell-ringers,  and  had  invited  for 
the  occasion  a  few  friends.  Tlioy  performed  before  him  to  his  very  great 
delight  On  this  occasion,  Mr.  Clay  sent  for  some  of  his  home-made  wine 
pressed  at  Ashland  from  the  Catawba  grape.  It  was  most  delicious ;  some- 
thing like  sparkling  hock  in  flavor,  but  of  a  richer  taste.  After  performine 
several  pieces  in  the  house,  the  bell-rinpr<»rs  went  out  into  the  park,  ana 
rang  the  chimes  on  a  peal  of  twelve  bells,  their  auditors  remaining  in 
the  house.  I  never  heard  anything  so  bewitching  as  the  sound  of  the  bells 
during  thai  chime.    Mr.  Clay  said  he  would  be  glad  to  have  a  chapel  in 
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die  park,  if  he  could  always  hear  rach  yoices  from  it    It  was  to  me  a  rare 
treat  ^ 

"On  Sunday,  the  day  folIowiDg  my  last  yisit  to  Ashland,  I  could  not  resist 
the  inclination  to  see  once  more  a  place  to  me  so  yery  hallowed.  On  my 
way  up  I  passed  Mr.  Clay,  who»  with  his  wife,  had  started  for  church. 
'  Alas  I*  thought  I,  as  I  loolced  upon  his  high,  calm  brow,  for  the  last  time,  can 
this  be  the  gambler,  sabbath-breaker,  blasphemer,  all  these  yile  characters 
«ombined,  which  have  been  ascribed  to  him,  and  cried  abroad  by  men  whose 
lips  were  too  foul  to  speak  as  great  a  name  as  he  will  bear  when  they  and 
kheir  memories  are  less  than  ashes?'  One  hour  with  Mr.  Clay  a.t  home, 
ttamps  libel  on  all  these  execrable  lies,  and  he  who  enjoys  that  hour  says  in 
liis  hearty  *That  is  the  simplest  and  noblest  man  I  eyer  looked  upon.'" 

Mr.  Clay  passed  a  good  part  of  the  winter  and  spring  of  1846 
in  New  Orleans,  whither  he  had  been  called  by  professional 
business.  It  would  be  but  a  repetition  of  past  scenes  to  describe 
with  what  a  warmth  of  welcome  he  was  receiyed.  He  took  oc- 
casion, on  his  departure,  to  yisit  St.  Louis,  where  he  arrived  on 
the  4th  of  April,  and  met  with  a  most  enthusiastic  reception. 
He  reached  his  residence  at  Ashland,  on  the  22d  of  that  month, 
with  his  health  much  benefiteil  by  the  travel  and  relaxation  he 
had  enjoyed. 

An  attempt  was  made,  the  succeeding  winter,  to  induce  Mr. 
Clay  to  accept  an  election  to  the  United  States  senate,  to  fill  the 
Tacancy  occasioned  by  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Morehead,  whose 
term  was  to  expire  the  next  4th  of  March ;  but  Mr.  Clay  per- 
emptorily declined  the  honor.  He  was  again  in  New  Orleans 
the  succeeding  winter.  He  was  present  at  the  celebration  of  the 
anniversary  of  the  landing  of  the  pilgrims,  the  22d  of  December ; 
and  is  reported  by  one  of  the  newspapers  of  the  day  to  have  re- 
marked, on  being  called  upon  to  reply  to  a  complimentary 
toast:  — 

"  Although  leading  a  life  of  retirement,  I  am  not  wholly  unobservant  of 
the  proceedings  relating  to  the  condition,  welfare,  and  prospects,  of  our 
country.  And  when  I  saw  around  me  to-night,  General  Brooke  and  other 
old  friends^  I  felt  half  inclined  to  ask  for  some  nook  or  comer  in  the  army, 
in  which  I  might  serve,  to  avenge  the  wrongs  done  to  my  country.  I  have 
thought  that  I  might  yet  be  able  to  capture  or  slay  a  Mexican.  I  shall  not 
be  able  to  do  so,  however,  this  year,  but  hope  that  success  will  still  crown 
our  gallaftt  arras,  and  the  war  terminate  in  an  honorable  peace." 

These  remarks  have  been  the  subject  of  some  ridiculously 
severe  an imad versions.  If  they  are  correctly  reported — which 
is  very  doubtful — who  that  knows  Mr.  Clay,  does  not  recognise 
the  half-sportive,  ironical  spirit,  in  which  tliey  were  intended  " 
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At  th«  aocml  table,  not  dreaming,  probably,  that  there 
"  cLieU"  about  him  **takin'  notes,**  sf  ludicrous  image  starts  into 
his  mind,  and  he  gives  it  utterance.  The  idea  that  he  would 
bo  so  far  inflamed  with  martial  ardor,  and  caich  the  warlike  in- 
fection, as  to  shoulder  a  musket,  presents  itsulf  to  his  mind  and 
drt«ps  from  his  lips  in  a  purely  jocose,  conversational  tone.  Bat 
tt  13  at  once  taken  up  and  misrepresented  by  his  opponents. 

While  in  New  Orleans,  early  in  1847,  the  wail  of  famishing 
Ireland  fell  on  the  ears  of  Mr.  Clay,  and  at  once  aroused  the 
warmest  sympathies  of  his  heart.  Being  invited  to  attend  a 
meeting  held  in  aid  of  the  sufferers,  he  went ;  and,  being  loudly 
called  for  by  those  present,  addressed  them  as  follows  :  — 

"Mr.  PnEFIDENT   AND   FELLOW-ClTIZENa : 

**  1  lietfiUitei]  to  ticeept  tiie  iiivitiition  which  has  brought  me  here.  Being 
a  mere  sojourner,  ami  not  u  inemher  of  this  conmiuiut;y',  I  doubted  tlie  pro- 
priety  of  my  presence  nnd  pnrticipntion  in  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting 
and  iippreliendeii  tluit  my  motive  mi|;ht  be  misunderstooil.  But — i>n  coo* 
Bultin*^  my  fnUow,  nnd  con»idering  that  the  humnnity  of  the  object  of  thit 
aasenihly  is  bounded  by  no  hititude  nor  locality,  and  ought  to  be  cit-extensive 
with  the  whn!e  Iiutnnn  finniiy — it  seemed  to  me  that  all  considenitions  of 
fastidious  delicacy  and  etiqiirtte  should  be  waived  and  merged  into  a  gener> 
ous  anil  nuiirnnninious  effort  to  contribute  ^o  the  relief  of  the  sufferings  which 
have  excited  our  feelings.  ]f  I  should  be  misconceived  or  misrepresented; 
the  experience  of  n  long  life  has  ttinght  roe  that  the  best  response  to  nuscon- 
ception  and  misrepresen ration,  is  the  fearless  and  faithful  discharge  of  duty, 
In  all  the  comlitions  of  life  in  which  we  may  be  placed;  and  the  answer  to 
traduction  and  calunniy,  is  conscious  rectitude  and  tlie  approbation  of  otkn^ 
own  heart 

"  Mr.  President — If  we  were  to  hear  thot  large  numbers  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Asia,  or  Africa,  or  Australia,  or  tlie  remotest  part  of  the  globe,  were  dnily^ 
dying  with  hunger  nnd  funiine — no  matter  what  their  color,  what  their  re- 
ligion, or  what  their  civiliz-ilion — we  shoidd  deeply  lament  their  conditiol^ 
and  be  irresistibly  prompted,  if  possible,  to  mitigate  their  sufferings.  Ball 
it  is  not  the  distresses  of  any  such  distant  regions  that  have  summoned  i]t> 
together  on  this  occasion.  The  appalling  and  heart-rending  distresses  of 
Ireland  nnd  Irishmen,  form  the  object  of  our  present  consultation.  Titat 
Ireland,  which  has  been  in  nil  the  vicissitudes  of^  our  nntionnl  existence  oar 
friend,  nnd  has  vvcr  extended  to  us  lier  warmest  sympathy — those  Irishmeiv 
who.  in  every  war  in  which  we  have  been  engaged,  on  every  bnttle>fiel^ 
from  Quebec  to  &iont«rey,  have  stood  by  ua,  shoulder  to  shoulder  and  sliare^i 
in  dl  the  |)erils  and  fortunes  of  the  eon'flict 

"The  imploring  nppeal  comes  to  ua  from  the  Tridli  natior  which  ift*8» 
identified  with  our  own  as  to  be  almost  part  and  pnrcel  of  c  rs-4l>one  of- 
our  l>one  nnd  flesh  of  our  flesh.  Nor  is  it  any  ordinary  case  of  huinaii 
misery,  nor  a  few  isolated  cases  of  deatli  by  stnrvntion,  that  we  are  called 
upon  to  consider.  Famine  is  stalking  abroad  throxighout  Ireland — wholtr 
town^  counties — countless  human  beings,  of  every  age  and  of  both  sexes,  at- 
this  very  moment^  are  starving,  or  in  danger  of  starving  to  death  for  breadth 
Of  all  Uie  forms  of  diaaolutioa  of  human  life^  the  pangs  and  ogony  ai  thall 
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whMh  proceeds  from  fiBmine  are  the  most  dreadful  If  one  dies  £ghtiiig 
gloriouslj  for  his  country,  he  is  cheered  in  his  ezpiriog  moments  bj  the  pa- 
triotie  nature  of  his  sacrifieeL  He  knows  that  his  sarviying  relatives  and 
friends^  while  lamentins  his  los^  will  be  gratified  and  honored  by  his  deTo- 
tion  to  his  country,  roets^  painters,  soiuptors,  historians — will  record  his 
deeds  of  valor  and  perpetuate  his  renown.  If  he  dies  bj  the  sudden  ex- 
plosion of  the  boilers  of  a  steamboat,  or  bj  a  storm  at  sea,  death  is  quiet 
and  easy,  and  soon  performs  his  mission.  A  few  piercing  shrieks  are  uttered, 
he  sinks  beneath  the  surface,  and  all  is  still  and  silent  But  a  death  by 
starvation  comes  slow,  lingering,  and  excruciating.  From  day  to  day,  the 
wretched  victim  feels  his  flesh  dwindling;  his  speech  sinking;  his  friends  fall- 
ing around  him,  and  he  finally  expires  in  horrible  agony. 

''Behold  the  wretched  Irish  mother — ^with  haggard  looks  and  streaming 
e^es — ^her  famished  children  clinging  to  her  tattered  garments^  and  gazine 
piteously  in  her  face,  begging  for  food  t  And  see  the  distracted  husband 
nther,  with  pallid  cheeks,  standing  by,  horror  and  despair  depicted  in  hit 
countenance — ^tortured  with  the  reflection  that  he  can  afford  no  succor  or 
relief  to  the  dearest  objects  of  his  heart,  about  to  be  snatched  for  ever  from 
him  by  the  most  cruel  of  all  deaths. 

**  This  is  no  fancy  picture ;  but,  if  we  are  to  credit  the  terrible  accounts 
which  reach  us  from  that  theatre  of  misery  and  wretchedness,  is  one  of  daily 
occurrence.  Indeed,  no  imagination  can  conceive — no  tongue  express — no 
pencil  paint — the  horrors  of  the  scenes  which  are  there  daily  exhibited. 
Ireland,  in  respect  to  food,  is  differently  situated  from  all  the  countries  of  the 
worid.  Asia  has  her  abundant  supply  of  rice ;  Africa,  her  dates,  yams,  and 
rice.;  Europe,  her  bread  of  wheat,  r^e,  and  oats;  America,  a  double  resource 
in  tlie  small  grains^  and  a  never-faihng  and  abundant  supply  of  Indian  com 
—that  great  supporter  of  animal  life,  for  which  we  are  not  half  grateful 
enongh  to  a  bountiful  and  merciful  Providence.  But  the  staple  food  of  large 
parts  of  poor  Ireland  is  the  potato,  and  when  it  fails^  pinching  want  and 
famine  follow.  It  is  among  the  inscrutable  dispensations  of  Providence,  that 
the  crop  haf  been  blighted  these  last  two  years ;  and  hence  the  privation  of 
food,  and  this  appeal  to  the  sympathy  of  American  hearts. 

"Shall  it  be  in  vain?  Shall  starving  Ireland — the  young  and  the  old — 
dying  women  and  children — stretch  out  their  hands  to  us  for  bread,  and  find 
no  relief?  Will  not  this  great  city,  tlie  world's  storehouse  of  an  exhaustless 
supply  of  all  kinds  of  food,  borne  to  its  overflowing  warehouses  by  the 
Father  of  Waters,  act  on  this  occasion  in  a  manner  worUiy  of  its  high  destiny, 
and  obey  the  noble  impulses  of  the  generous  hearts  of  its  blessed  inhabi- 
tants! We  are  commanded,  by  the  common  Savior  of  Ireland  and  of  us; 
to  love  one  another  as  ourselves ;  and  on  this,  together  with  one  higher 
obligation,  hang  all  the  law  and  prophets  of  our  holy  religion.  We  know, 
that  of  all  the  ibrms  of  humanity  and  benevolence,  none  is  more  acceptable, 
in  the  sight  of  God,  than  the  practice  of  charity.  Let  us  demonstrate  our 
love,  our  duty,  and  our  gratitude  to  him,  by  a  liberal  contribution  to  the 
relief  of  his  suffering  Irish  children. 

** Fellow-citizens,  no  ordinary  purpose  has  brought  us  together.  This  is 
no  political  gathering.  If  it  had  been,  you  would  not  have  seen  me  here. 
[  have  not  come  to  make  a  speech.  When  the  heart  is  full,  and  a^tated  by 
Its  own  feeling  emotions,  the  paralyzed  tongue  finds  utterance  difficult  ft 
is  not  fervid  eloquence,  nor  gilded  words,  that  Ireland  needs — but  sulwtan- 
tial  food.  Let  us  rise  to  the  magnitude  of  the  duty  which  is  before  us,  and 
by  a  generous  supply  from  tlie  magnitude  of  our  means,  evince  the  genuine 
ness  and  ^rdiality  of  our  sympathy  and  commiseration.'* 

!■*  18 
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At  the  conclusion  of  this  speech,  one  loud  and  unanimous  shoU 
of  approval  was  raised,  in  which  officers  and  audience  partici- 
pated. The  effect  of  the  speech  is  well  told  in  a  letter  addressed 
to  Mr.  Clay  by  two  Irishmen  of  New  York,  and  accompanied  with 
an  elegant  gift  of  cutlery.     They  say  :  — 

"It  was  the  good  fortane  of  one  of  aa^  to  hear  your  speech  in  behalf  of 
the  famishing  millions  of  our  native  land,  when  in  New  Orleans  on  businesi 
during  that  dreadful  winter  of  1846-*47  ;  it  has  since  been  the  fortune  of  the 
other  to  hear  and  to  witness  in  Ireland,  and  elsewhere  in  Europe^  the  admi- 
ration and  gratitude  which  that  speech  has  excited ;  it  is  the  pleasing  duty 
of  both  to  thank  God  that  your  thrilling  appeal  to  the  best  feelings  of  our 
common  humanity  was  the  means,  by  stimulating  the  energies  of  ever- 
blessed  charity  among  the  American  people,  of  saving  thousands  of  our 
countrymen  from  a  death  of  agony  and  horror.  It  must  be  an  abiding  joy 
to  your  generous  hearty  to  know  that  American  benevolence  is  devoutly 
blessed  in  parishes  and  cabins,  where  even  your  name,  illustrious  as  it  is,  had 
hardly  been  heard  before  the  famine;  and  that  thousands  have  been  im- 
pelled, by  their  deliverance  from  the  worst  effects  of  that  dire  calamity,  to 
invoke  blessings  on  the  head  of  Henbt  Clat. 

"  You  have  often,  and  most  appropriately,  received  at  the  hands  of  vonr 
countrymen  by  birth,  fitting  acknowledgments  of  your  services,  in  the  sLape 
of  rare  products  of  their  unsurpassed  mechanical  ingenuity  and  skill.  Our 
humble  offering  is  the  work  of  foreign  artisans,  in  grateful  acknowledgment 
of  your  powerful  aid  to  an  oppressed  and  suffering  race  on  the  otlier  side 
of  the  Atlantic.  We  trust  it  may  not,  on  that  account,  be  unacceptable,  but 
that,  among  your  many  tokens  of  American  esteem  and  thankfulness,  a 
single  remembrance  of  the  tears  of  gratitude  which,  at  Uic  mention  of  yonr 
name,  have  bedewed  the  cheek  of  suffering  Ireland  may  not  be  unwelcome." 

"  I  must  have  had  a  heart  colder  than  stone,"  says  Mr.  Clay  in 
reply,  "  if  I  had  been  capable  of  listening  to  the  sad  account  of 
Irish  distress  without  the  deepest  emotions.  My  regret  was,  that 
I  could  do  little  or  nothing  to  mitigate  the  sufferings  of  a  generous 
and  gallant  people.  Nor  did  my  own  countrymen,  I  am  fully  per- 
suaded, require  any  stimulus  from  me,  to  prompt  them  to  extend 
all  practicable  succors,  to  those  with  whom  we  are  intimately  con* 
Dected  by  so  many  pleasing  ties." 
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XXVI. 
WAR    IN    MEXICO DEATH    OF    HENRY    CLAY,  JR. 

The  war  with  Mexico  was,  in  its  results,  as  honorable  to  the 
army  of  the  United  States,  as,  in  its  origin,  it  was  disgraceful  to 
the  administrations  of  Messrs.  Tyler  and  Poik.  The  series  of 
brilliant  successes  achieved  under  Generals  Taylor  and  Scott — 
the  rapidly  succeeding  victories  of  Palo  Alto,  Resaca  de  la  Palma, 
Monterey,  Buena  Vista,  Cerro  Gordo,  Churubusco,  and  Chepul- 
tepec  — are  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  modem  warfare,  in  the 
numerical  inferiority  of  the  forces  by  which  vast  numbers  were 
overcome. 

It  was  with  heavy  forebodings  that  Mr.  Clay  left  New  Orleans 
Our  gallant  army  under  Taylor,  was  known  to  be  in  a  situation 
of  great  peril,  surrounded  by  overwhelming  numbers  of  the  enemy, 
and  depending  solely  upon  the  personal  courage  of  the  officers 
and  men,  united  to  the  intrepidity  and  sagacity  of  their  revered 
general,  for  its  safety.  Mr.  Clay's  son  Henry,  had  quitted  the 
practice  of  the  law,  and  hastened  to  join  the  standa  d  of  his 
country  in  Mexico,  early  in  the  contest,  and  was  ngw  with  Taylor 
at  Buena  Vista.  This  generous-spirited  young  man  was  bom  in 
181 1 .  Having  graduated  with  high  honors  at  West  Point  acade- 
my, he  had  studied  law,  married,  travelled  a  while  in  Europe, 
and  returned  to  Kentucky,  to  serve  his  country  on  the  battle-field 
when  the  occasion  invited. 

As  Mr.  Clay  was  leaving  Frankfort  for  Ashland,  he  received 
the  melancholy  intelligence  of  the  death  of  his  son.  The  paper 
containing  the  news  was  handed  to  him  by  a  friend,  and  he  care- 
fully read  it  until  he  came  to  the  sad  announcement.  Then  he 
trembled  like  an  aspen,  but  uttered  no  word,  save  a  command  to 
the  driver  to  move  on.  *'  Amid  all  the  clustering  honors  of  his 
elevated  career,*'  says  a  writer  of  the  day,  "  Mr.  Clay  has  been 
a  man  of  sorrows.  The  affections  of  his  home  have  been  great 
as  his  own  heart,  and  have  yearned  over  his  children  with  an  in* 
tensity  of  love  which  only  noble  natures  know.  But — 
"  Affliction  seemed  enamored  of  his  parts ;' 
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death  has  been  busy  about  his  hearthstone ;  and  one  by  one  he 
has  seen  many  of  those  who  so  proudly. claimed  him  as  father  or 
grandsire,  taken  from  him.  Their  heritage  of  love  devolved 
upon  the  survivors  ;  and  his  son,  who  bore  his  name  and  shared 
his  virtues,  was  the  pride  and  glory  of  his  honored  old  age.  But 
his  country  demanded  that  son.  The  struggle  of  the  father's 
heart  must  have  been  a  mighty  one  ;  but  he  devoted  him — as  he 
had  devoted  his  own  lustrous  life — to  his  country.  The  heroism 
of  Colonel  Clay,  rendered  it  certain  that  his  career  would  be 
brilliant,  but  probable  that  it  would  also  be  brief.  Mr.  Clay 
seemed  to  feel  a  parental  presentiment  that  such  would  be  the 
faet.  We  rejoice  that  the  unhappy  tidings  found  him  at  home 
and  among  his  kindred  (though  all  the  land  is  his  home,  and  every 
heart  his  kindred),  where  his  tears  could  mingle  with  those  of 
the  stricken  partner  of  his  afflictions.  We  dare  not,  even  in 
imagination,  intrude  upon  the  scene  made  sacred  by  sorrow  ;  yet 
we  know  enough  of  the  hero-statesman  to  believe  that,  even  in 
his  hour  of  desolation,  the  pride  of  the  patriot  and  the  parent  may 
aSbrd  some  solace,  and  that  the  sentiment  of  Cato  over  his  sacri- 
fice will  rise  from  his  heart :  — 

'  rm  satisfied  f 
Thanks  to  the  gods  t  my  son  has  done  his  duty. 
How  beautiful  is  death  when  earned  by  virtue  t 
Who  would  not  be  that  youth  f    What  pity  ia  it 
That  we  can  die  but  onoe  to  serve  our  country  T" 

The  following  letter  from  General  Taylor,  communicating  the 
afflicting  intelligence  to  Mr.  Clay,  is  as  honorable  to  the  writer  as 
it  i»  to  Uie  departed  hero :  — 

'*  Heaoquabtses,  Abvt  or  OccupATioir, } 
**  Aqua  Nsuta,  M bxico,  MtrA  1, 1847.     5 

'*Ht  Dsab  Sir:  Tou  will  no  doubt  have  received,  before  this  can  reaek 
you,  the  deeply  distressing  intelligence  of  the  death  of  your  son  in  the  battle 
of  Bnena  Vista.  It  is  with  no  wish  of  intruding  upon  the  sanctuary  oT 
parental  sorrow,  and  with  no  hope  of  administering  any  consolation  to  your 
wounded  heart,  that  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  addressing  you  these  few 
Unea;  but  I  have  felt  it  a  duty  which  I  owe  to  the  memory  of  the  di§- 
tinguished  dead,  to  pay  a  willing  tribute  to  his  many  excellent  oualitiea,  and 
while  my  feelings  are  still  fresh,  to  express  the  desolation  which  his  untimely 
loi^  and  that  of  otiher*  kindred  spirits,  have  occasioned. 

"  I  had  but  a  oasual  MC[uaintance  with  your  son,  until  ho  became  for  » 
time  a  member  of  my  military  family,  and  I  can  truly  say,  that  no  one  evei 
won  more  rapidly  upon  my  regard,  or  establislied  a  more  lasting  daim  ta 
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mj  nspeet  and  esteem.  Mnnlj  and  honorable  in  ererj  impTilM,  with  no 
Ceeling  but  for  the  honor  of  the  servioe  and  of  tlie  ooantry,  he  gave  evfT^r 
aasuranee  that  in  the  hour  of  need,  I  oould  lean  with  confidenee  upon  hw 
rapport  Nor  was  I  disappointed.  Under  the  guidance  of  himself  and  the 
lamented  M'Kee,  tnillantly-  did  the  sons  of  Kentocky,  in  the  thickest  of  the 
•krife,  uphold  the  honor  of  the  state  and  the  eountry. 

"A  grateful  people  will  do  justice  to  the  memory  of  those  who  fell  on  that  • 
eventful  day.     But  I  may  be  permitted  to  express  tiie  bereavement  which  I 
feel  in  the  loss  of  valued  friends.    To  your  son,  I  felt  bound  by  the  strongest 
ties  of  private  regard,  and  when  I  miss  his  familiar  face  and  ikose  of  M'Kee 
and  Hardin,  I  can  say  with  truth  that  I  feel  no  exultation  in  our  success. 

"  With  the  expression  of  my  deepest  and  moat  heartfelt  sympsthies  for 
your  irreparable  loss,  I  remain  your  friend,  ^Z.  Taviak. 

"Hon.  UniRT  Clay,  New  Orleans,  La." 

General  Taylor  has  always  been  forward  to  appreciate  and 
recognise  the  eminent  public  services  and  claims  of  Mr.  Clay. 
In  a  letter  to  Joseph  R.  Ingersoll,  dated  August  3,  1847,  he 
writes  :  ^  At  the  last  presidential  canvass,  it  was  well-known  to 
ill  with  whom  I  mixed,  whigs  and  democrats — for  I  had  no  con- 
cealments in  the  matter — that  1  was  decidedly  in  favor  of  Mr. 
Clay's  election  ;  and  1  would  now  prefer  seeing  him  in  that  office 
to  any  individual  in  the  Union.**  This  is  sufficiently  emphatic. 
Lasting  honor  to  the  tried  and  honorable  soldier,  who  can  thus 
yield  the  palm  to  civic  worth  and  qualifications  ! 

^  My  life  has  been  full  of  domestic  afflictions,  but  this  last  is 

one  of  the  severest  among  them,**  wrote  Mr.  Clay  to  a  friend  soon 

After  the  news  of  the-  fall  of  his  son.     The  ensuing  6th  of  April, 

tB  a  letter  to  a  committee  of  the  whigs  of  Auburn,  he  alluded  to 

(he  Mexican  war  in  the  following  terms  :  — 

**  Tou  express  your  regret  on  necount  of  the  unexpected  iesue  of  the  last 
nresidentinl  election.  I  ought  to  feel  none  for  m^rself  personally.  Besides 
Deing  reliev«d  from  a  vast  responsibility,  it  furnished  the  oeension  of  the 
exhibition  of  testimonials^  and  the  outpouring  of  affection  from  the  hearts 
of  my  friends  and  eountrymen,  of  which  1  had  no  previous  conception 
that  I  ever  oould  be  the  honored  object  Thoir  spontaneous  and  nmn^ 
lerested  manifestations  are  worth  far  more  than  the  pr«sidcnev  itseIC 
For  our  eomtnon  oountry,  I  do  regret  the  issue  of  tlie  contest  Had  it  been 
otherwise,  we  diould  have  preserved  the  protective  policy,  under  which 
we  had  made  such  rapid  and  encouraging  advances;  the  march  of  im- 
provement in  our  rivers  and  harliors,  would  not  have  been  arrested ;  ond, 
above  all,  w«  should  hsve  avoided  this  unneoessarv  war  of  aggression 
with  a  neighbor,  torn  to  pieces  by  internal  dissensions,  fhe  brilliant  achie\'e- 
nenta,  and  the  glorious  ]at:rels  acquired,  during  its  prosecution,  gratifying 
as  they  are  to  our  national  pride  and  character,  can  never  comnensate  for 
the  exceptionable  manner  in  which  it  was  begun,  the  brnve  ana  patriotie 
liTee  which  have  been  sacrificed,  and  the  fearful  itsbues  which,  I  tremble  in 
eoiitea^lating;  may  grow  out  of  ita  termination.    But  i  have  not  now  a  ^ 
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keati  to  dwell  on  this  painful  theme.  I  tnm  from  it  with  hope  and  dntifdl 
rabmiadon  to  Him  whose  no  doubt  wise  but  inscrutable  dispensation  has  per- 
mitted this  awful  calamity  to  visit  our  beloved  country." 

An  interesti  \g  event  transpired  at  Ashland,  during  the  summer 
of  1847.     It  can  best  be  told  in  the  language  of  an  eyewitnees,.  , 
under  date  of  June  25th :  — 

"A  notice  was  very  generally  circulated  through  the  public  papers  of  the 
country,  some  two  or  three  years  ago,  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Clay  had  become 
a  member  of  the  protestant  episcopal  church.  The  wish  was  doubtless 
father  to  the  thought,  as  Mr.  Clay  had  not  at  that  time  taken  an^  such  step. 
He  has  always  been  known  to  have  the  highest  respect  for  the  institutions 
of  Christianity,  and  to  have  been  a  decid^  believer  in  the  Divine  authen- 
tici^  of  the  Christian  religion — ^his  amiable  and  now  deeplv-afflicted  wife 
havmg,  for  many  years,  been  an  humble  follower  of  its  blessed  Author. 
When  the  weather  permitted  i^  living  as  he  does  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
church,  Mr.  Clay  has  always  been  a  regular  attendant  on  its  services ;  and 
for  two  or  three  ^ears  past»  having  had  more  leisure  from  public  duty,  his 
attention  had  evidently  been  turned  to  the  high  considerations  connected 
with  things  spiritual  and  eternal — ^his  life  having  been  devoted  so  intensely 
to  the  good  of  others,  as  scarcelv,  until  this  period  of  retirement^  to  leave 
him  an  opportunity  to  think  of  himselC  But  he  has  at  length  consecrated 
his  great  powers  to  God.  He  waa  baptized  in  the  little  parlor  at  Ashland, 
on  Tuesday,  the  22d  instant  together  with  one  of  his  daughters-in-law  (the 
other  being  already  a  member  of  the  church)  and  her  four  children,  by  the 
Rev.  Edward  F.  Berkley,  rector  of  Christ  church,  Lexington.  The  baptism 
was  administered  privately,  for  the  reason  that  the  congregation  of  Christ 
church  are  replacinff  their  old  church  with  a  new  edifice,  now  in  rapid  prog- 
ress of  erection,  and  are  not  suitably  situated  for  the  most  solemn  and  de- 
cent administration  of  this  rite  in  public. 

"When  the  minister  entered  the  room,  on  this  deeply  solemn  and  interest- 
ing occasion,  the  small  assembly,  consisting  of  the  immediate  familv»  a  few 
family  connexions^  and  the  clergyman's  wife,  rose  up.  In  the  middle  of  the 
room  stood  a  large  centre-table,  on  which  was  placed,  filled  with  water,  the 
magnificent  cut-glass  vase  presented  to  Mr.  Clay  by  some  gentlemen  of  Pitta- 
burg.  On  one  side  of  the  room  hung  the  large  picture  of  the  family  of 
Washington,  himself  an  episcopalian  by  birth,  by  education,  and  a  devout 
communicant  of  the  church;  and  immediately  oppoctite,  on  a  side-table^ 
stood  the  bust  of  the  lamented  Harrison,  with  a  chaplet  of  withered  flowers 
hung  upon  his  head,  who  was  to  have  been  eonfirmed  in  the  church  the  sab- 
bath after  he  died — ^fit  witnesses  of  such  a  scene.  Around  the  room  were 
suspended  a  number  of  fsmily  pictures,  and  among  them  the  portrait  of  a 
beloved  daughter,  who  died  some  years  ago,  in  tlie  triumphs  of  that  faith 
which  her  noble  father  was  now  about  to  embrace ;  and  the  picture  of  the 
late  lost  son,  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Buena- Vista.  Could  these  silent 
lookers-on  at  the  scene  about  tranapiring,  have  spoken  from  the  marble  and 
the  canvass,  they  would  heartily  have  approved  the  act  which  dedicated  the 
great  man  to  God.  There  was  a  deep  emotion  pervading  that  small  assent 
bly,  at  the  recital,  under  such  circumstance^  of  the  sublime  ordinal  of  tha 
cliurcli." 

Early  m  the  ensuing  August,  Mr.  Clay  left  Kentucky  to  try  the 

benefit  of  sea-hathing  at  Cape  May.     On  the  14th  of  that  month 
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he  reached  Philadelphia,  having  heen  greeted  at  every  stopping* 
place  on  his  route,  with  the  sympathizing  respects  and  enthusi- 
astic cheers  of  the  people.  At  Philadelphia,  he  became  the 
guest  of  Mr.  Henry  White.  An  immense  multitude  soon  assem- 
bled before  the  house,  anxious  to  catch  sight  of  the  venerated 
statesman.  When  he  appeared  on  the  balcony,  the  manifestations 
of  enthusiasm  and  of  welcome  were  indescribable ;  every  man 
of  the  vast  crowd  seemed  anxious  to  extend  a  personal  token  of 
admiration  and  attachment.  When  silence  was  restored,  Mr. 
Clay  remarked  that  he  had  come  to  the  city  without  any  intention 
—  certainly  without  any  desire — of  causing  such  a  manifestation. 
He  had  left  his  home  for  the  purpose  of  escaping  from  afflicting 
and  perpetually  recurring  feelings  ;  in  the  hope  of  finding  among 
the  friends  whom  he  might  meet  during  his  travels,  a  portion  of 
consolation  for  the  heaviest  affliction  Providence  had  ever  visited 
upon  him :  but  under  whatever  circumstances  he  might  have 
come,  he  would  be  void  of  gratitude,  he  would  be  destitute  of  all 
the  finer  feelings  of  nature,  if  he  failed  in  thankfulness  for  the 
kindness  so  manifested.  The  city  of  Philadelphia,  he  was  proud 
to  say,  had,  during  all  the  trials,  difficulties,  and  vicissitudes  of 
his  chequered  career,  been  his  warm  and  steadfast  friend. 

But  if  even  the  occasion  were  not  unfit,  the  feelings  under 
which  he  labored  would  prevent  him  frem  seizing  upon  it  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  set  speech ;  and  in  parting,  he  would  only 
add  the  expression  of  a  wish — as  the  day  which  ushers  in  the 
sabbath,  that  all  men  should  respect,  was  nearly  spent — that 
they  would  unite  with  him  in  the  sentiment,  that  to  our  country, 
whether  it  is  directed  in  its  public  measures  by  a  good  govern- 
ment or  a  bad  one — whether  it  is  in  prosperity  or  adversity — in 
peace  or  at  war — we  should  always  give  our  hearts,  our  hands, 
and  our  hopes.  Mr.  Clay  then  bade  his  fellow-citizens  farewell, 
and  retired  amid  the  stormy  plaudits  and  afifectionate  "  good- 
nights"  of  the  dispersing  multitude. 

At  Cape  May,  Mr.  Clay  was  the  object  of  renewed  testimo- 
nials of  public  love  and  regard.  The  country  people  for  mUes 
around  crowded  to  see  him,  while  all  the  visiters  to  the  island 
vied  with  each  other  in  demonstrations  of  honor  and  sympathy. 
On  the  afternoon  o^the  18th,  he  experienced  a  somewhat  narrow 
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escape  from  seriotn  injury.  Riding  out  on  tbe  beach  in  company 
with  a  yomig  lady  from  Kentucky  and  two  of  his  friends,  in  Mr 
Brolaskey's  coach,  drawn  by  four  spirited  horses — on  their  re- 
torn,  the  driver,  in  curbing  one  of  the  leaders  rather  suddenly, 
caused  him  to  commence  kicking.  Both  leaders  then  kicked  the 
horses  behind  them,  and  these  jumped  and  reared  until  they 
broke  the  shall,  and  ran  the  carriage  into  the  fence.  Just  before 
it  struck,  Mr.  Clay  seized  the  young  lady  in  his  arms,  opened  the 
door,  and  leaped  out  of  the  carriage  unhurt,  before  the  driver  or 
any  of  the  bystanders  could  render  assistance.  The  carriage 
rolled  on,  struck  the  fence,  and  was  considerably  damaged. 

While  sojourning  at  this  pleasant  watering-place,  delegates 
from  New  York  and  New  Haven,  made  a  trip  to  Cape  May  pur- 
posely to  invite  him  to  visit  their  cities.  The  scene  uf  their  in- 
terview with  him,  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  animating 
that  had  been  experienced  even  in  the  career  of  one  who  had  so 
long  been  the  subject  of  public  honors  the  roost  grateful  and 
estimable.  It  took  place  in  the  great  hall  of  the  Mansion  house, 
which  was  crowded  on  the  occasion  with  spectators,  many  of 
whom  were  ladies.  Afler  appropriate  music  from  a  good  band, 
Mr.  Clay  made  his  appearance,  and  Mr.  Nicholas  Dean,  who 
had  been  commissioned  as  their  spokesman  by  the  New  York 
delegation,  addressed  him  as  follows  :  — 

"Through  the  unexpeoted  kindness  of  friends^  I  am  the  honored  instni- 
ment  of  ezpreaeing  to  vou,  sir,  briefly,  sentiments  which  are  common  to  as 
alL  You  are  surrounaed  by  a  few  of  your  fellow-citizens  from  the  city  of 
Kew  York — not  the  result  of  political  association,  not  tbe  offspring  of  party 
organization — who  had  indiviaually  learned  from  the  public  press  that  you 
were  sojourning  in  their  vicinity,  and  who,  by  one  simultaneous  impulse, 
threw  themselves  on  board  a  swift  means  of  communication,  and  hastened 
here  to  grasp  you  by  the  hand,  and  offer  to  you  the  homage  of  their  warm 
aalutationSb     [Cheers  and  other  manifestations  of  applause.] 

"But,  sir,  we  have  another  and  more  important  duty  to  perform ;  we 
come  in  the  names  of  four  hundred  thousand  persons^  to  ask  you  once  again 
to  visit  our  metropolis.  [Applause.]  Once  again  to  permit  us»  within  the 
circle  of  our  own  corporate  limits^  to  express  to  you  our  deep  appreciation 
of  the  eminent  services  which  you,  through  a  long  series  of  years  have  ren- 
dered, not  to  us  only,  but  to  our  whole  oountrjr;  [cheers  of  applause^  once 
again  to  furnish  us  the  opportunity  of  expreasmg  to  you  our  undiminished 
coigdence  and  esteem,  the  love,  the  reverence  with  which  we  regard  yov. 
[Continued  applause.] 

"  These,  sir,  are  no  ordinary  sentiments,  nor  are  they  felt  in  any  ordinarr 
degree.  They  are  the  warm  and  hearty  expressions  of  a  generous  and 
grateful  spirit;  suffer  them  not  to  be  diilled  by  deferred  hope^  or  in  any 
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degree  refMrewed  by  present  diMppointment  Permit  iu»  we  pray  yon,  or 
to  announce  to  our  fr  ends  with  Uie  speed  of  lightning  that  [with  emphasiaji 
Henry  Clay  will  come  to  them.     [Applause  loud  and  long.] 

''A  hundred  thousand  tongues  are  waiting  to  spread  the  glad  intelligenoe, 
and  the  great  aggregate  heart  of  our  entire  city  is  tlirobbing  to  bid  you  wel- 
come, thrice  welcome,  to  its  hospitalities."    [Clheers,  cheers,  cheers.] 

Dunog  the  delivery  of  this  address,  Mr.  Clay  seemed  grate- 
fully touched,  and  after  a  pause  of  a  few  moments,  he  replied  in 
the  following  language  :  — 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  committee  from  New  York — gentlemen  of  the  com- 
■littee  from  Trenton — gentlemen  of  the  committee  from  New  Haven- 
gentlemen  of  the  conmiittee  from  Philadelphia — for  there  are  delegations 
present  from  all  these  places — fellow-citizens:  the  el(»auent  address*  which 
has  just  been  delivered,  has  had  the  effect  almost  to  inauce  me  to  adopt  the 
language  which  was  used  on  a  more  solemn  occasion.  *Thou  almost  per- 
loadest  me,*  to  go.  [Great  applause.]  But  in  all  that  uprightness  of  nature 
which  1  have  ever  endeavored  to  practise,  I  must  tell  you  the  objects  and 
motives  which  have  brought  me  to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic.  I  returned 
to  my  residence,  after  ])assing  the  winter  at  New  Orleans,  on  the  twenty- 
third  or  twenty-fourth  of  Ms^ch  last,  and  in  a  day  or  two  afterward  melan- 
choly intelligence  reached  me.  [Here  Mr.  Clay  evinced  great  emotion.]  I 
have  been  nervous  ever  since,  and  was  induced  to  take  this  journey ;  for  I 
eould  not  look  upon  the  partner  of  my  sorrows  without  experiencing  deeper 
anguish.  [The  speaker  was  here  overcome  by  his  feelings,  and  pau^  some 
minutes,  covering  his  face  with  his  hands ;  at  len^h  recovering  himself,  he 
resumed.]  Everything  about  Ashland  was  associated  with  the  memory  of 
the  lost  one.  The  very  trees  which  his  hands  had  assisted  me  to  plant  served 
to  remind  me  of  my  losa  Had  the  stroke  come  alone,  I  could  have  borne 
it,  with  his  assistance,  and  sustained  by  the  kindness  of  my  friends  and  fellow- 
citizens,  with  meekness  and  resignation ;  but  of  eleven  children,  four  only 
remain — [emotion]— of  six  lovely  and  affectionate  daughters,  not  one  is  left 
Finding  myself  in  tlmt  theatre  of  sadness;  I  thought  I  would  fly  to  the 
mountaiaV  t'^p,  and  dc;icend  to  the  ocean's  wave,  and  by  meeting  with  the 
sympathy  of  friends,  obtain  some  relief  for  the  sadness  which  surrounded 
me.  1  came  for  private  purposes^  and  from  private  motives  alone.  I  have 
not  sought  these  public  manifestations,  nor  have  I  desired  to  escape  them. 
My  friend  and  travelling  companion.  Dr.  Mercer,  will  tell  you  that  in  Vir- 
ginia— in  every  section  of  the  state  of  my  birth — ^I  have  been  implored  to 
remain,  if  only  for  a  few  hours;  to  exchange  congratulations  with  my  friende^ 
but  I  invariably  refused,  and  only  remain^  in  each  place  sufficiently  long  to 
exchange  one  vehicle  for  another.  You  may  imagine  that  I  made  a  visit  to 
Philadelphia — but  1  was  accidentally  thrown  into  Philadelphia.  When  I 
arrived  in  Baltimore,  I  learned  that  the  most  direct  route  to  this  place  was 
by  the  Delaware.  I  had  no  public  object  in  view.  Indifferent  I  am  not, 
nor  can  I  be,  to  the  honor,  welfare,  and  glonr  of  my  country.  [Cheers.] 
Gentlemen  of  the  committee  of  New  York,  I  have  truly  and  sincerely  dis- 
elose«l  the  purpose  of  my  journey,  but  I  can  not  but  deeply  feel  this  mani- 
festation oi  your  resfiect  and  regard.  It  is  received  with  thankfulness,  and 
reaches  the  warmest  feelings  of  my  heart — ^that  I,  a  private  and  humble 
citizen,  without  an  army,  without  a  navy,  without  even  a  constable's  stafl^ 
should  have  been  met,  at  every  step  of  my  progress,  with  the  kindest  mani- 
festations of  feelings — manifestations  of  which,  at  present^  a  monarch  or  an 
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emperor  might  well  be  proad.  [TremendoTis  applause.]  No— I  am  not  in- 
sensible to  uiese  tokens  of  pnblie  affection  and  regard.  I  am  thankful  for 
them  aU.  [Cheers.]  To  you,  gentlemen,  of  the  committee  of  New  York; 
who,  in  behalf  of  four  hundred  thousand  indiyidnals  whom  you  represent; 
have  taken  so  much  trouble,  I  am  deeply  thankful  for  this  manifestation  (rf 
your  regard,  but  I  must  reluctantly  decline  the  honor  of  your  invitation. 
To  the  citizens  of  Trenton,  New  Haven,  and  Philadelphia,  I  must  beg  [here 
Mr.  Clay  addressed  the  comnaittees  from  the  other  places]  of  you,  to  excuse 
me ;  and  trust  to  their  affection  to  do  so ;  for  if  I  do  not  place  myself  on  the 
affections  of  my  countrvmen,  whither  should  I  go,  and  where  should  I  be  t 
On  the  wide  ocean,  without  a  compass,  and  without  a  guide.  [Very  great 
applause.]  I  must  beg  of  you,  gentlemen  of  all  these  committees,  to  retrace 
your  steps,  charged  and  surcharged  with  my  warmest  feelings  of  gratitude. 
60  back,  chained  with  warm  tlianks  from  me,  and  tell  my  friends  that 
nothing  but  the  circumstances  in  which  I  am  placed — ^nothing  else  (for  we 
mav  as  well  mingle  a  laugh  with  our  tears^  and  borrow  the  words  of  the  Insh 
ambassador),  'situated  as  I  am,  and  I  mav  say,  circumstanced  as  I  am' — de- 
prives me  of  the  honor  of  meeting  you.  [^Laughter.]  Tell  them,  and  I  hope 
this  response  will  be  considered  as  a  specific  answer  to  each  of  the  commit- 
tees (for  if  you  could  see  how  my  time  is  occupied  here,  you  would  know 
it  is  impossible  for  me  to  waste  it),  that  you  are  charged  with  the  expression 
of  the  best  feelings  of  my  heart  And  you,  gentlemen  of  New  York,  be  as- 
sured that  it  will  be  long  before  this  evidence  of  your  regard  will  be  for- 
gotten. Among  the  recollections  of  the  incidents  of  this  journey,  this  visit 
will  be  paramount,  and  the  circumstances  which  led  to  it  I  wish  you  an 
agreeable  voyage  on  your  return ;  and  make  my  apologies  for  being  con- 
strained to  decline  your  kind  invitation.** 

After  passing  a  few  days  at  Newcastle  with  his  friend  the 
Hon.  John  M.  Clayton,  and  having  been  absent  from  home  about 
a  month,  Mr.  Clay  returned  to  Kentucky,  reinvigorated  in  health 
and  spirits,  and  carrying  with  him  new  stores  of  recollections  of 
honors,  and  testimcmials  of  attachment,  with  which  his  country- 
men had  everywhere  marked  his  progress. 
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XXVII. 
SPEECH    ON    THE    MEXICAN   WAR. 

In  every  important  engagement  in  Mexico  our  armies  had 
been  successful.  The  victory  of  Buena-Vista  had  been  a  fitting 
climax  to  the  military  operations  of  Taylor ;  and  Scott  had 
achieved  a  new  conquest  of  Mexico  hardly  less  marvellous  than 
that  which  Cortez  had  accomplished  centuries  before.  The  city 
of  the  Montezumas  was  occupied  by  our  troops.  The  fortresses 
of  the  country  and  her  principal  port  were  in  our  possession. 
Mexico  was  at  our  feet ;  and  the  question  was,  "  What  is  to  be 
done  with  our  victory  ?" 

Some  were  for  annexing  the  whole  country.  Others  were  for 
drawing  a  line,  and  claiming  all  inside  of  it.  Some  were  for 
despoiliiig  Mexico ;  and  others  were  for  magnanimously  aban- 
doning all  the  fruits  of  our  conquest.  At  this  juncture,  the  13th 
of  November,  1847,  Mr.  Clay,  whose  views  upon  the  subject  had 
been  looked  for  with  solicitude,  lifted  his  voice  in  behalf  of  the 
humane,  the  honorable,  and  the  politic  course.  It  was  at  Lex- 
ington that  his  speech  on  the  Mexican  war  was  delivered.  An 
immense  concourse  of  citizens  was  present  to  hear  him.  Among 
them  were  Senator  Crittenden,  Governor  Letcher,  the  honorable 
Garrett  Davis,  and  a  whole  host  of  distinguished  Kentuckians 
and  eminent  strangers  from  other  states,  as  well  as  many  ladies, 
who  all  listened  with  the  deepest  attention.  Mr.  Clay  is  repr%> 
sented  as  having  spoken  with  all  the  fervor  and  animation  of  his 
younger  life  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  length  of  the  speech  and 
his  energetic  deliverance,  and  the  fact  that  his  voice  had  been 
impaired  by  a  speech  of  more  than  three  hours'  duration,  which 
professional  duty  had  required  him  to  make  only  a  few  days  be- 
fore, there  was  no  lack  of  physical  strength  to  the  end,  when  he 
seemed  as  fresh  as  at  the  commencement.  His  exordium  on 
this  occasion  is  graceful  and  touching.  The  weather  being  un- 
favorable the  circumstance  was  converted  to  his  use  in  associa- 
tiiig  it  with  his  topics.     He  said : — 

**Th%  day,  is  dark  and  gloomy,  lUMtUed  and  uncertain,  like  the  eondl^ 
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lion  of  our  conntrj  in  regard  to  the  unnatural  war  with  Mexioa  The  pul. 
lio  mind  is  a^tated  and  anxioua^  and  is  filled  with  serious  apprehensions  aa 
to  its  indefinite  continuance,  and  esp|eeiM]!v  as  to  the  consequences  which  its 
terminiition  may  bring  forth,  menacing  the  harmony,  if  not  the  existent^ 
of  our  Union.  It  is  under  those  circu instances  I  present  myself  lM.*fore  you. 
No  ordinary  occasion  would  have  drawn  me  from  the  retirement  in  which  I 
five;  but^  while  a  single  pulsation  of  the  human  heart  reniaints  it  ^liould,  if 
necessnrv,  be  Jedicat^  to  the  service  of  one's  country.  And  I  have  hoped 
that;  although  I  am  a  private  and  humble  citizen,  an  expression  of  the  views 
and  opinions  I  entertain  might  form  some  little  addition  to  the  general 
stock  of  information,  and  afford  a  small  assistance  in  delivering  our  country 
from  the  perils  and  dangers  wliich  surround  it" 

There  is  a  graceful  melancholy  in  tbe  following  allusion  to 
the  approach  of  old  age : — 

**!  have  come  here  with  no  purpose  to  attempt  to  make  a  fine  speech,  or 
any  ambitious  orat4)rical  display.  1  have  brought  with  me  no  rhet^jrioal 
bouquets  to  throw  into  this  assemblage.  In  the  circle  of  the  year  autumn 
iias  come,  and  the  te<uan  of  Jiowers  has  paued  away.  In  the  progress  of 
Tears,  my  spring-time  has  gone  by,  and  1  too  am  in  tbe  autunm  of  life,  and 
leel  the  frost  of  age.  My  desire  and  aim  are  to  address  you  earnestly,  calmly, 
■eriously,  and  plainly,  upon  the  grave  and  momentous  rvbject6  which  haye 
brought  us  together.  And  I  am  most  solicitous  that  n^t  a  solitary  word 
may  full  from  me  offensive  to  any  party  or  person  in  the  whole  extent  ci 
the  Union." 

Mr.  Clay  then  took  a  review  of  those  scourges  f(  mankind,  of 
which  war  is  not  the  least : — 

*'War,  pestilence,  famine,  by  the  common  consent  of  mankind,  are  the 
tiiree  greatest  calamities  which  can  l^efall  our  species;  and  ^«r,  as  the  mort 
direful,  justly  stands  in  front  Pestilence  ana  ftmine,  no  d<vibt  for  wise 
although  inscrutable  purposes,  are  inflictions  of  Providence,  to  which  it  is 
our  duty,  therefore,  to  bow  with  obedience,  humble  submiesiop,  and  resign 
nation.  Their  duration  is  not  long,  and  their  ravages  are  limrled.  They 
bring,  indeed,  great  affliction  while  Uiey  last,  but  society  soon  recovers  from 
their  efTectei  War  is  the  voluntary  work  of  our  own  bands,  and  whatever 
reproaches  it  may  deserve  should  be  directed  to  ourselvea  When  it  breaks 
oat^  its  duration  is  indefinite  and  unknown — its  vicissitudes  ar«  hidden 
from  our  view.  In  the  sacrifice  of  human  life,  and  in  tlie  waste  of  human 
treasure,  in  its  losses  and  its  burdens,  it  affects  both  belligerent  nations;  and 
ilB  sad  effects  of  mangled  bodies,  of  death,  and  of  desolation,  endure  long 
alter  its  thunders  are  hushed  in  peace.  War  unhingee  society,  disturbs  its 
peaceful  and  regular  industry,  and  scatters  poisonous  seeds  of  disease  and 
immorality,  which  continue  to  germinate  ana  diffuse  their  baneful  influence 
long  after  it  has  ceased.  Daoling  by  its  glitter,  pomp^  and  pageantry,  it 
begets  a  spirit  of  wild  adventure  and  romantic  enterprise,  and  often  disqual- 
ifiea  those  who  embark  in  it,  after  their  return  from  the  blood  v  fields  of 
battle,  from  engaging  in  the  industrious  and  peaceful  vocations  of  life. 

"We  are  informed  by  a  statement^  which  is  apDarentl^  correct,  thnt  the 
number  of  our  countrymen  slain  in  this  lamentable  Mexican  war,  although 
Hbaa  yet  been  of  only  eighteen  months' existence,  is  equal  to  one  half  of 
the  whole  of  the  Americui  loss  during  the  seven  years*  war  of  the  Kevoln- 
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lion  And  I  venture  to  aseert  that  the  expenditure  of  treaetire  wh'.ek  k 
hat  oceasioned,  when  it  shall  come  to  be  fairly  aicertained  and  footed  np^ 
will  be  foand  to  be  more  than  half  of  the  peouniarj  eoet  of  tlie  war  of  our 
independence.  And  thia  is  the  condition  of  the  partj  whoee  arms  have 
been  eyery  where  constantly  Tictorious  1" 

Afler  stating  those  views  in  regard  to  the  origin  and  causes 
of  the  war  with  which  the  reader  of  his  life  is  already  familiar, 
Mr.  Clay  came  to  the  consideration  of  the  question,  how  was  il 
to  be  brought  to  a  satisfactory  close  ?  Tne  mode  which  he  in- 
dicated  was,  that  Congress,  inasmuch  as  it  had  the  right,  either 
St  the  beginning  or  during  the  prosecution  of  any  war,  to  decide 
the  objects  and  purposes  for  which  it  was  proclaimed,  or  for 
which  it  ought  to  be  continued,  should,  by  some  deliberate  and 
authentic  act,  declare  for  what  objects  the  existing  war  should 
be  prosecuted.  He  supposed  the  president  would  not  hesitate 
to  regulate  his  conduct  by  the  pronounced  will  of  Congress,  and 
to  employ  the  force  and  the  diplomatic  power  of  the  nation  to 
execute  that  will.  But,  if  the  president  should  decline  or  refuse 
to  do  so,  and,  in  contempt  of  the  supreme  authority  of  Congress, 
should  persevere  in  waging  the  war,  for  other  objects  than  those 
proclaimed  by  Congress,  then  it  would  be  the  imperative  duty 
of  that  body  to  vindicate  its  authority  by  the  most  stringent,  and 
effectual,  and  appropriate  measures.  And  if,  on  the  contrary, 
the  enemy  should  refuse  to  conclude  a  treaty,  containing  stipulih 
tions  securing  the  objects  designated  by  Congress,  it  would  be- 
come the  duty  of  the  whole  government  to  prosecute  the  war 
with  all  the  national  energy,  until  those  objects  were  attained  by 
a  treaty  of  peace.  There  could  be  no  insuperable  difficulty  in 
Congress  making  such  an  authoritative  declaration.  Let  it  re- 
solve, simply,  that  the  war  should  or  should  not  be  a  war  of  con- 
quest ;  and,  if  a  war  of  conquest,  what  was  to  be  conquered. 

To  the  project  of  annexation  Mr.  Clay  expressed  his  decided 
hortility  :— 

"Does  any  considerate  man,"  he  asked,  "believe  it  poesible  that  two  sneh 
immense  countries^  with  territories  of  nearly  equal  extent^  with  populations 
so  incongruons,  so  different  in  race,  in  language,  in  religion,  and  in  laws^ 
eould  be  blended  toeether  in  one  harmonious  masa^  and  happily  governed 
by  one  common  authority!  Murmurst  discontent,  insurrections,  rebellion, 
would  inevitably  ensue,  until  the  incompatible  parts  would  be  broken  ilsun- 
der,  and  poasibly,  in  the  frightful  strunl^  our  present  glorious  Union 4tself 
would  be  dinevered'or  duBolved.     We  ou^t  not  to  forget  the  warning 
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Toiee  of  all  bistoiy,  which  teaches  the  difficulty  of  combining  and  conaoHd 
ating  together,  oonquering  and  the  conauered  nations  After  the  l^pae  of 
eight  hundred  year^  during  which  the  Bloora  held  their  conquest  of  Spain, 
the  indomitable  courage,  perseyerance  and  obstinacy  of  the  Spanish  race 
Anally  triumphed,  and  expelled  the  African  inyaders  from  the  peninsula. 
And,  eyen  within  our  own  time,  the  colossal  power  of  Napoleon,  when  at 
its  loftiest  height^  was  incompetent  to  subdue  and  subjugate  the  proud  Cas- 
tilian.  And  here,  in  our  own  neighborhood,  Lower  Canada,  which  near 
one  hundred  years  ago,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  seyen  years'  war,  was 
eeded  by  France  to  Great  Britain,  remains  a  foreign  land  in  the  midst 
of  British  proyinces^  foreign  in  feelings  and  attachment,  and  foreign  in 
laws,  language,  and  religion.  And  what  has  been  the  fact  with  poor,  gal- 
lant, generous,  and  oppressed  Ireland?  Centuries  haye  passed  since  the 
oyerbearing  Saxon  oyerrun  and  subjugated  the  Emerald  Isle  Riyers  of 
Irish  blood  haye  flowed  during  the  long  and  arduous  contest  Insurrection 
and  rebellion  haye  been  the  order  of  the  day ;  and  yet,  up  to  this  time,  Ire- 
land remains  alien  in  feeling,  affection,  and  sympathy,  toward  the  power 
which  has  so  long  borne  her  down.  Eyery  Irishman  hates,  with  a  mortal 
hatred,  his  Saxon  oppressor.  Although  there  are  great  territorial  differ- 
ences between  the  condition  of  England  and  Ireland,  as  com]>ared  to  that 
of  the  United  States,  and  Mexico,  there  ore  some  points  of  striking  resem- 
blance between  them.  Both  the  Irish  and  the  Mexicans  are  probably  of 
the  same  Celtic  race.  Both  the  English  and  the  Americans  are  of  the  same 
Saxon  origin.  The  catholic  religion  predominates  in  both  the  former,  the 
protestant  among  both  the  latter.  Religion  has  been  the  fruitful  cause  of 
dissatisfaction  and  discontent  between  the  Irish  and  the  English  nations. — 
Is  there  no  reason  to  apprehend  that  it  would  become  so  between  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  and  those  of  Mexico,  if  the^  were  united  together! 
Why  should  we  seek  to  interfere  with  them  in  their  mode  of  worship  of  a 
oommon  Savior?  We  belieye  that  they  are  wrons,  especially  in  the  ex- 
clusive character  of  their  faith,  and  tliat  we  are  right  They  think  that 
they  are  right  and  we  wrong.  What  other  rule  can  there  be  than  to  leave 
the  followers  of  each  religion  to  their  own  solemn  convictions  of  conscien- 
tious duty  toward  God?  Who,  but  the  great  Arbiter  of  the  universe,  can 
judge  in  such  a  question  ?  For  my  own  part,  I  do  sincerely  believe  and 
nope,  that  tliose  who  belong  to  all  the  departments  of  the  great  church  of 
Christy  if,  in  truth  and  purity,  tliey  conform  to  the  doctrines  which  they 
profess,  will  ultimately  secure  an  abode  in  those  regions  of  blisa^  which  all 
lim  Anally  to  reach.  I  think  that  there  is  no  potentate  in  £uro{>e,  what- 
aver  his  religion  may  be,  more  enlightened  or  at  this  moment  so  interesting 
ts  the  liberal  head  of  the  papal  see? 

"  But  1  sup]>ose  it  to  be  impossible  that  those  who  fayor,  if  there  be  any 
>rho  favbr  the  annexation  of  Mexico  to  the  United  States,  can  think  that  it 
ought  to  be  perpetually  governed  by  military  sway.  Certainly  no  votary 
ot  hunian  liberty  could  deem  it  right  that  a  violation  should  be  perpetrated 
of  the  rii:;ht  principles  of  our  own  revolution,  according  to  which,  lawe 
ought  not  to  enacted  and  taxes  ought  not  to  be  levied,  .without  representa* 
tion  on  the  part  of  tliose  who  are  to  obey  the  one,  and  pay /he  other.  Tlien, 
Mexico  is  to  pnrticipate  in  our  councils  and  equally  share  in  o\ir  legislation 
and  government  But,  suppose  she  would  not  voluntarily  choose  represen- 
tatives to  the  national  Congress,  is  our  soldiery  to  follow  the  electors  to  the 
ballot-)>ox,  nnd  by  force  to  compel  them,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet^  to  de- 

rlte  their  ballot?    And  how  are  the  nine  millions  of  Mexican  people  to 
represented  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  th« 
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Gongreas  of  the  United  States  of  the  republic  of  Mexico  combined!  Li 
every  Mexican  without  regard  to  color  or  taste,  per  capitum,  to  exercise  the 
electire  franchise  f  How  is  the  quota  of  representation  between  the  two 
republics  to  be  fixed!  Where  is  the  seat  of  common  government  to  be 
eetablidhed! — And  who  can  foresee  or  foretell,  if  Mexico,  voluntarily  or  by 
force,  were  to  share  in  the  common  government  what  could  be  the  conse- 

auences  to  her  or  to  us!  Unprepared,  as  I  fear  her  population  vet  is,  for 
&p  «;«?actical  enjoyment  of  self-^povernroent,  and  of  habits^  cnstoms,  languase^ 
Ai^'s,  and  religion,  so  totally  different  from  our  own,  we  should  present  uie 
revolting  spectacle  of  a  confused,  distracted,  and  motley  government  We 
should  have  a  Mexican  party,  a  Pacific  ocean  party,  an  Atlantic  party,  in 
addition  to  the  other  parties,  which  exist,  or  with  which  we  are  threatened, 
each  striving  to  execute  its  own  particular  views  and  purppjses,  and  reproach- 
ing the  otliers  with  thwartinff  and  disappointing  them.  The  Mexican  rep- 
resentation, in  Congress,  would  probably  form  a  separate  and  impenetrable 
corps,  always  ready  to  throw  itself  into  the  scale  of  any  other  party,  to 
advance  and  promote  Mexican  interests  Such  a  state  of  things  could  not 
long  endure.  Those  whom  God  and  geography  have  pronounced  should  live 
asunder,  could  never  be  permanently  and  harmoniously  united  together. 

"Do  we  want  for  our  own  happiness  or  greatness  the  addition  of  Mexico 
to  the  existing  Union  of  our  states!  If  our  population  were  too  dense  for 
our  territory,  and  there  was  a  difficulty  in  ootaining  honorably  the  means 
of  subsistence,  there  might  be  some  excuse  for  an  attempt  to  enlarge  our 
dominions.  But  we  have  no  such  apology.  We  have  already,  in  our  glori- 
ous country,  a  vast  and  almost  boundless  territory.  Beginning  at  the  north, 
in  the  frozen  regions  of  tlie  British  provinces,  it  stretches  thousands  of  milcb 
along  the  coasts  of  the  Atlantic  ocean  and  the  Mexican  gulf,  until  it  almost 
reaches  the  tropics.  It  extends  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  borders  on  those  great 
inland  seas,  the  lakes,  which  separate  us  from  the  possessions  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  it  embraces  the  great  father  of  rivers,  from  its  uppermost  source  to 
tL"?  Balize,  and  the  still  longer  Missouri,  from  its  mouth  to  the  gorges  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  It  comprehends  the  greatest  variety  of  the  richest  soils^ 
eapable  of  almost  all  the  productions  of  the  earth,  except  tea  and  coffee  and 
the  spices,  and  it  includes  every  variety  of  climate,  which  the  heart  could 
wish  or  desire.  We  have  more  than  ten  thousand  millions  of  acres  of  waste 
and  unsettled  landfi^  enough  for  the  subsistence  of  ten  or  twenty  times  our 
present  population.  Ought  we  not  to  be  satisfied  with  such  a  country ! — 
Ought  we  not  to  be  profoundly  thankful  to  the  Giver  of  all  good  things  for 
such  vast  and  bountiful  land!  Is  it  not  the  height  of  ingratitude  to  him  to 
seek,  by  war  and  conquest,  indulging  in  a  spirit  of  rapacity,  to  acquire  other 
lands^  the  homes  and  habitations  of  a  large  portion  of  his  common  children! 
If  we  pursue  the  object  of  such  a  conquest,  besides  mortgaging  the  revenue 
and  resources  of  this  country  for  aees  to  come,  in  the  form  of  an  oneroua 
national  debt^  we  should  have  ffreatly  to  augment  that  debt,  by  an  assump- 
tion of  the  sixty  or  seventy  millions  of  the  national  debt  of  Mexico,  For  I 
take  it  that  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that,  if  we  obtain  voluntarily  or  by 
conquest  a  foreign  nation,  we  acquire  it  with  all  the  incumbrances  attached 
to  it  In  my  humble  opinion,  we  are  now  bound,  in  honor  and  morality, 
to  pay  the  just  debt  of  Texa&  And  we  should  be  equally  bound,  by  the 
same  obligations,  to  pay  the  debt  of  Mexico  if  it  were  annexed  to  the  United 
SUtes." 

Upon  the  4uestioi7  of  the  extension  of  the  system  of  negro 
•lavery  over  new!}  -ccquired  territory,  Mr.  Clay  spoke  with  that 
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•ame  ingenuouBnesa  which  characterized  his  yiews  on  the  dar-*- 
ery  question,  when,  nearly  fifty  years  ago  in  Kentucky,  he  de- 
clared his  belief  that  the  proportion  of  slaves  in  comparison  with 
the  whites  was  so  inconsiderable,  that  a  system  of  gradual  eman- 
cipation, that  would  ultimately  eradicate  the  evil,  might  be  safely 
adopted.  That  sysi^em  differed  from  the  plan  of  immediate  abo- 
lition for  which  the  abolition  party  of  the  present  day  contend. 
That  party  had  done  incalculable  mischief  even  to  the  very  cause 
which  they  espoused,  to  say  nothing  of  the  discord  which  they 
had  produced  between  different  parts  of  the  country.  Mr.  Clay 
then  alluded  to  the  efforts  of  the  American  Colonization  Society, 
of  which  he  had  been  one  of  the  pnncipal  founders.  He  then 
continued : — 

"It  may  be  argued  that»  in  admitting  the  injnaiice  of  slayeir,  I  admit  tlM 
neceflBity  of  an  instantaneouB  reparation  of  that  injustice.  Unfortunately, 
however,  it  is  not  always  safe,  practicable,  or  possible,  in  the  ^eat  move- 
ments of  states  and  public  affairs  of  nations,  to  remedy  or  repair  the  inflio> 
tion  of  previous  injustiee.  In  the  inception  of  it,  we  may  oppose  and  de- 
nounce It,  by  our  most  strenuous  exertions,  but,  after  its  conbummation, 
there  is  often  no  other  alternative  left  us  but  to  deplore  its  perpetration, 
and  to  acauiesce,  as  the  only  alternative,  in  its  existence,  as  a  less  evil  than 
the  frightrul  consequences  which  might  ensue  from  the  vain  endeavor  to 
repair  it  Slavery  is  one  of  those  unfortunate  instances.  The  evil  of  it 
was  inflicted  upon  uo,  by  the  parent-country  of  Great  Britain,  against  all 
the  entreaties  and  remonstrances  of  the  colonies.  And  here  it  is  among  and 
amid  us^  and  we  must  dispose  of  it  as  best  we  can  under  all  the  circum- 
stances which  surround  u&  It  continued,  by  the  importation  of  slaves  from 
Africa,  in  spite  of  colonial  resistance,  for  a  period  of  more  than  a  centuzj 
and  a  half,  and  it  maj  reonire  an  equal  or  longer  lapse  of  time  before  our 
country  is  entirely  rid  oi  the  evil.  And,  in  the  meantime,  moderation, 
prudence,  and  discretion,  among  ourselves^  and  the  blessings  of  Providence 
may  be  all  necessary  to  accomplish  our  lUtimate  deliverance  from  it  Ex- 
amples of  similar  infliction  of  irreparable  national  evil  and  injustice  might 
be  multiplied  to  an  indefinite  extent  Hie  case  of  the  annexation  of  Texaa 
to  the  United  States  is  a  recent  and  an  obvious  one,  which,  if  it  were  wron& 
can  not  now  be  repaired.  Texas  is  now  an  integral  part  of  our  Union,  wiS 
its  own  -voluntary  consent  Many  of  us  opposed  the  annexation  with  honest 
seal  and  most  earnest  exertiona  But  who  would  now  think  of  pernetradog 
the  folly  of  casting  Texas  out  of  the  confederacy,  and  throwing  ner  back 
upon  her  own  independence,  or  into  the  arms  of  Mexico?  Who  would  now 
seok  to  divorce  her  from  this  Union  f  The  Greeks  and  the  Cherokee  Indiana 
were,  by  the  most  exceptionable  means^  driven  from  their  country,  and 
transported  beyond  the  Mississippi  river.  Their  lands  have  been  fairly  pnr> 
chased  and  occupied  by  inhabitants  of  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and 
Tennessee.  Who  would  now  conceive  the  flagrant  injustice  of  e3q>ellinff 
those  inhabitants  and  restoring  the  Indian  country  to  the  Chcrokees  ana 
Oeeka,  under  color  of  repairing  the  original  injustice?  During  the  war  of 
mm  Ravolution,  millions  of  paper  money  were  issued  by  our  ancestor^  aa 
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the  only  cnrrency  with  which  ther  could  achieve  our  liberties  and  inde- 
pendence. Tliousands  and  bundrede  of  thousands  of  families  were  stripped 
of  their  homes  and  their  all,  and  brought  to  ruin,  by  giving  credit  and  con- 
fidence to  that  spurious  currency.  Stern  necessity  has  prevented  the  rep*- 
ration  of  that  g^at  national  injustice." 

The  sentiments  .and  the  policy  recommended  by  Mr.  Clay  ir 
this  practical  and  eloquent  speech  wero  embodied  in  the  follow 
iiig  resolutions,  which  he  read  and  submitted  to  the  judgment  of 
the  meeting : — 

**  1.  Jittolved^  as  the  opinion  of  this  meetir^,  that  the  primary  cause  of 
the  present  unhappy  war,  existing  between  liie  United  States  of  America 
and  tlie  United  States  of  the  republic  of  Meicico,  was  tJie  annexation  of 
Texas  to  the  former:  and  that  the  immediate  occasion  of  hostilities  between 
the  two  republics  arose  out  of  the  order  of  the  president  of  the  United 
States  for  the  removal  of  the  army  under  th«.  command  of  General  Taylor, 
from  its  |ioeitiun  at  Corpus  Christi,  to  a  point  opposite  Matamoras,  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  Rio  Bravo,  within  territory  sSisiimcd  by  both  republic?,  but 
Jien  under  the  jurisdiction  of  that  of  Mexioij.  and  inhabited  by  its  citizens; 
and  that  the  oi-der  of  the  president  for  ih-i  removal  of  the  army  to  that 
point  wns  improvident  and  unconstitutional,  it  being  without  Uie  concur- 
rence of  Congress,  or  even  any  consultation  with  it^  alUiougli  it  was  in  sea- 
iion:  but  that  Congress  having,  bysub^queat  acts,  recognised  the  war  thus 
brought  into  existence,  without  its  nrevious  ar.thority  or  consent,  the  prose- 
cution of  it  became  thereby  national. 

**2,  Rewlifedt  lliat  in  the  absence  of  any  formal  and  public  declaration  by 
Congress  of  the  objects  for  which  the  war  ought  to  be  prosecuted,  the  president 
of  the  United  States,  as  cliief  magistrate,  and  as  commander-in-chief  of  the 
army  and  navy  of  the  United  States,  is  left  to  the  guidance  of  his  own  judg> 
ment  to  prosecute  it  for  such  purposes  and  objects  as  he  may  deem  the  honor 
and  interest  of  the  nation  to  require. 

'*8.  Jietfolved,  That  by  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  Congress^  l)e- 
ing  inv<'sted  with  power  to  declare  war,  and  crnnt  letters  of  marque  and 
reprisal,  to  make  rules  concerning  captures  on  land  and  water,  to  raise  and 
support  nniiies,  to  provide  and  maintain  a  navy,  and  to  make  rules  for  the 
government  of  the  land  and  naval  forces^  has  the  full  and  complete  war- 
making  iH)wer  of  the  United  States;  and,  so  possessing  it,  has  a  right  to 
determine  upon  tlie  motives,  causes,  and  objects,  of  any  war,  when  it  com 
mences,  or  at  nny  time  during  the  progress  of  its  existence. 

'*  4.  K&wlred,  as  the  further  opinion  of  this  meeting,  that  it  is  the  right 
and  duty  of  Congress  to  declare  by  some  authentic  act,  for  wliot  purposes 
and  objects  the  existing  war  ought  to  be  further  prosecuted ;  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  president  in  his  official  conduct  to  conform  to  such  a  declaration 
of  Congress;  and  that  if,  after  such  declaration,  the  president  should  decline 
or  refuse  to  endeavor,  by  all  tlie  means^  civil,  diplomatic,  and  military,  in 
his  power,  to  execute  the^nnonnced  will  of  Congress,  and,  in  definnce  of  ita 
autliority,  should  continue  to  prosecjte  the  war  for  purposes  and  objeeta 
other  thnn  those  declared  by  that  body,  it  would  become  the  right  and  du^ 
of  Congress  to  adopt  the  most  efficacious  measures  to  arrest  the  further 
progress  of  the  war,  taking  cnre  to  make  ample  provision  for  the  honor,  the 
safpty  and  security  of  our  anniee  in  Blexico,  in  every  contingency.  And, 
if  Mexico  should  decline  or  refuse  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  us,  stipulating 
M  19 
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for  tbe  purposes  9*id  objeets  so  declared  by  Congress  it  wonld  be  ihe  duty 
of  the  governm<!ut  to  prosecute  the  war,  with  the  utmost  vigor,  uutQ  they 
were  attained  oy  a  treaty  of  peace. 

"S.  Betolvedf  That  we  yiew  with  serious  alarm,  and  are  utterly  opposed 
to  any  purpose  of  annexing  Mexico  to  the  United  States  in  any  mode^  and 
especially  by  conquest;  that  we  believe  the  two  nations  could  not  be  hap- 
pily governed  by  one  common  authority,  owing  to  their  great  difference  of 
race  law,  language,  and  religion,  and  the  vast  extent  of  their  respective 
territories,  and  large  amount  of  their  respective  populations:  that  such  a 
union,  against  the  consent  of  the  exasperated  Mexican  people,  could  only 
be  effected  and  preserved  by  large  standing  armies,  and  uie  constant  apph- 
cation  of  military  force ;  in  other  words,  by  despotic  sway,  exercised  over 
the  Mexican  people  in  the  first  instance,  but  which  there  would  be  just  cause 
to  apprehend^  might  in  process  of  time  be  extended  over  the  people  of  the 
United  iStatea  That  we  deprecate,  therefore,  suoh  a  union,  as  wholly  in- 
compatible with  the  genius  of  our  government,  and  with  the  character  of 
free  and  liberal  institutions;  and  we  anxiously  hope  that  each  nation  may 
be  left  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  its  own  laws,  language,  cherishea 
religion,  and  territory,  to  pursue  its  own  happiness  aooording  to  what  it 
may  deem  best  for  itself 

**6.  Retolvfdy  That  considering  the  series  of  splendid  and  brilliant  victories 
achieved  by  our  brave  armies  and  their  gallant  command ers,  during  the 
war  with  Mexico,  unattended  by  a  single  reverse,  the  United  States  wiUiout 
any  danger  of  their  honor  sufferin|f  the  slightest  tarnish,  can  practise  the 
virtues  of  moderation  and  magnanimity  toward  their  discomfited  foe.  We 
have  no  desire  for  the  dismemberment  by  the  United  States  of  the  republio 
of  Mexico,  but  wish  only  a  just  and  proper  fixation  of  the  limits  of  Texas. 

"7.  Resolvedf  That  we  do  positively  and  emphatically  disclaim  and  dis* 
avow  any  wish  or  desire  on  our  part,  to  acquire  any  foreign  territory  what" 
ever,-  for  the  purpose  of  propagating  slavery,  or  of  introducing  slaves  from 
the  United  States,  into  such  foreign  territory. 

"8.  Resolved,  That  we  invite  our  fellow-citizens  of  the  United  States,  who 
are  anxious  for  the  restoration  of  the  blessings  of  peace,  or,  if  the  existing 
war  shall  continue  to  be  prosecuted,  are  desirous  tnat  its  purposes  and  oh- 
jects  shall  be  defined  and  known,  who  are  anxious  to  avert  present  and 
future  perils  and  dangers,  with  which  it  may  be  fraught^  and  who  are  also 
anxioTis  to  produce  contentment  and  satisfaction  at  home,  and  to  elevate 
the  nntionnl  character  abroad,  to  assemble  together  in  their  respective  conn 
munities  and  to  express  their  views,  feelings,  and  opinions" 

The  speech  was  often  interrupted  by  bursts  of  applause ;  and 
both  at  its  commencement  and  its  close  Mr.  Clay  was  heartily 
cheered.  The  promulgation  of  its  sentiments  were  attended 
with  the  happiest  effects,  not  only  at  home  in  shaping  public 
opinion,  but  in  Mexico  in  influencing  her  public  men  in  the 
adoption  of  temperate  and  pacific  counsels.  "  It  is  hardly  pos- 
sible-," wrote  one  of  the  journalists  of  the  day,  "  to  over-estimate 
the  importance  of  this  step." 

From  the  intelligent  and  the  right-thinking  throughout  the 
country  a  response  arose  in  favor  of  the  sentiments  thus  boldly 
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amidunced.  The  necessity  for  such  a  "  voice  potential'*  at  the 
critical  time  is  well  told  in  the  language  of  the  address  of  the 
immense  meeting  which  convened  at  the  Tabernacle,  in  New 
York,  the  20th  of  December,  1847,  to  respond  to  the  Lexington 
resolutions : — 

"The  spirit  now  dominant  in  the  national  couneila;  and  rampant  through- 
out the  land,  not  onlj  mocks  at  gra^  hairs  and  tramples  on  the  lessons  of 
ezparienee,  but  regards  with  impatience  and  ill-disguised  contempt  every 
appeal  to  considerations  of  morality,  philanthropy,  or  religion,  in  regard  to 
the  prosecution  or  termination  of  the  war.  The  fierce  bay  of  the  blood- 
hound on  the  warm  track  of  his  prey  drowns  the  calm  voice  of  reason  and 
the  soft  pleadings  of  humanity.  Who  that  realizes  the  moral  accountability 
of  nations  can  doubt  that  we  have  fallen  upon  evil  days? 

"  In  this  crisis  a  voice  from  the  west  reaches  the  ear  and  fixes  the  regard 
of  the  American  people.  A  venerable  patriot,  illustrious  by  forty  years  of 
eminent  service  in  the  national  councils,  emerges  from  his  honorea  seclusion 
to  address  words  of  wise  admonition  to  his  fellow-citizena  That  voice, 
which  never  counselled  aught  to  dishonor  or  injure  this  Union,  is  lifted  ua 
probably  for  the  last  time,  in  exposure  of  the  specious  pretexts  on  whicb 
this  war  was  commenced,  in  reprehension  of  its  character  and  objects,  and 
in  remonstrance  against  its  further  prosecution.     At  the  sound  of  that  im- 

Eressive  voice,  the  scales  of  delusion  fall  from  thousands  of  flashing  eyes,  the 
Use  glitter  of  the  conqueror's  glory  vanishes,  revealing  the  hideous  linea- 
ments of  carnage;  and  the  stern  question  which  stung  the  first  murderer  it 
brought  home  essentially  to  every  breast  which  enfolds  a  conscience:  *  Where 
IS  thy  brother?' — ^To  what  end  do  we  despoil  and  slay  our  fellow-men  guilty 
of  being  born  two  thousand  miles  southwest  of  usf  By  what  divine  law 
are  we  authorized  thus  to  deface  and  destroy  the  image  of  God? 

**The  great  statesman  of  the  west  was  too  well  acquainted  with  human 
nature,  and  had  too  much  experience  of  its  worst  developments,  to  hope 
that  such  an  appeal  as  he  has  made  to  the*nation's  moral  sense  would  not 
be  resented  and  resisted.  He  knew  that  ex^Tosed  depravity  would  pour 
out  its  vials  of  wrath  on  his  devoted  head ;  that  fell  rapacity  would  neglect 
for  a  moment  its  prey  to  tear  him  with  its  fangs;  and  that  malice  would 
stimulate  calumny  to  hunt  and  defame  him  through  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land.  Calmly  he  bared  his  breast  to  the  storm ;  unflinchingly  he 
contemplates  its  fiercest  rage,  its  most  dismal  bowlings.  Shielded  in  the 
panoply  of  an  approving  conscience  and  of  the  commendation  of  the  wise 
and  good  througiiout  the  world,  he  proffers  no  resistance,  requires  no  sym- 
pathy, solicits  no  aid.  For  himself  he  desires  nothing;  for  nis  imperilled 
conntry  he  demands  the  services  and  the  sacrifices  of  all  her  upright  and 
patriotic  sons. 

"And  his  appeal  has  not  been  fruitless.  On  every  side  the  people,  arous- 
ed aa  by  a  trumpet-blast;  are  awaking  to  a  consciousness  of  their  duty.  No 
longer  sunk  in  apathy  because  they  can  perceive  no  mode  in  which  exertion 
ean  avail,  they  realize  at  last  that  every  honorable  means  should  be  em- 
ployed to  arrest  the  work  of  carnage ;  and  they  feel  that,  in  view  of  the 
Drifliant  achievements  of  our  armies,  and  the  utter  prostration  of  their  foes^ 
the  honor  of  our  country  can  best  be  preserved  ana  exalted  by  the  exercise 
of  magnanimity  toward  the  vanquished.  The  means  of  terminating  the 
war  have  been  clearly  pointed  out  by  him  who  is  emphatically  first  in  the 
•flectionfl  and  in  the  confidence  of  the  American  people,  Hxnrt  Clay  ;  and 
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It  needs  but  that  their  reprcMentatiTes  shall  be  faithful  as  he  has 
hM  to  insure  a  speedy  restoration  of  peace." 

The  language  subsequently  adopted  at  the  meeting  at  Castlo- 

Garden — the  hrgest  meetiig  erer  gathered  in  this  countrf 

under  one  roof — was: — 

t 
"RtBolvetl  That  ve  regard  the  late  speech  of  Mr.  Clay  at  Lezinffton,  in 
lopoenre  of  the  causes,  character,  and  ohject^  of  the  present  war  on  Mexioo^ 
m  among  the  noblest  and  most  patriotic  efforts  of  the  great  and  true  man, 
who  'would  rather  be  right  than  be  preaident"* 


XXVIII. 

CbLONIZATION DEATH    OF    JOHN   QUINCT   ADAMS. 

Earlt  in  the  congressional  session  of  1847-'48,  Mr.  Clay 
was  carried  by  professional  business  to  Washington.  His  re« 
caption  there  was  brilliant  and  hearty  beyond  measure.  He 
had  declined  all  public  testimonials,  but  he  could  not  evade  the 
greetings  which  the  people  rose  as  one  man  to  extend.  "  Mr. 
Clay's  persona]  popularity  suffers  no  abatement,"  writes  one. 
"  He  can  not  move  without  having  a  throng  at  his  heeb.  He 
lives  in  an  atmosphere  of  hurrahs."  The  character  of  his  jour- 
ney to  the  seat  of  government  may  be  told  in  his  own  language 
at  the  meeting  of  the  American  colonization  societ}^  in  January, 
1848,  in  the  hall  of  the  house  of  representatives : — 

**!  have  just  terminated,  a  journey  of  considerable  length  and  arduon»> 
nesB^  performed  in  mid-winter,  and  surrounded  at  every  place  where  I  have 
stopped  by  tlirongs  of  friends,  leaving  abeolutelv  no  leisure  whatever  for 
that  preparation  which  ouglit  alw.ijrs  to  be  made  before  a  roan  presents 
himself  to  address  so  respectable  and  intelligent  an  audience  as  this.  I  come 
before  yon  without  a  soiitaiy  note,  and  with  very  little  mental  preparation 
aCany  sort^  abeolutely  with  no  prepjtredness  for  an  elaborate  adaresa* 

We  have  already  alluded  to  Mr.  Clay's  efforts  in  tne  cause  of 
Che  Colonization  society.  The  report  that  he  was  to  speak  at 
dieir  annual  meeting  called  forth  one  of  the  largest  assemblages 
ever  convened  in  the  capitol.  Every  nook  and  comer  in  the 
hall  of  the  house  was  crowded,  and  hundreds  of  anxious  atten* 
dints  yrere  disappointed  in  obtaiuing  admission.     Mr.   Clay 
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showed  no  abatement  of  intellectual  vigor  or  patriotic  ardor. 
Experience  had  fully  demonstrated  the  wisdom  of  those  views 
to  which  he  had  given  utterance  almost  half  a  century  before. 
Time  had  shown  that  his  colonization  scheme,  like  his  protective 
policy,  was  founded  in  justice  and  benevolence,  and  bore  in  itself 
the  germ  of  future  blessings.  It  had  been  opposed  by  ihe  apa 
by  of  southern  advocates  of  slavery,  and  by  the  perverse  hostility 
of  northern  professors  of  philanthropy;  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Clay, 
"  it  had  been  surrounded  by  difficulties,  and  beset  by  enemies  in 
front  and  in  rear,  and  on  both  flanks.  The  abolitionists  have 
assailed  it,  as  well  as  those  of  the  opposite  extreme.'*  But  in 
spite  of  all  obstacles,  it  has  grown,  as  truth  must  ever  grow, 
though  slowly,  yet  surely. 

Mr.  Clay  alluded  to  the  fact  that  about  thirty  years  ago,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Finney  of  New  Jersey,  and  others  with  him,  met  ui 
that  hall,  and  consulted  and  agreed  upon  the  great  principles  of 
the  foundation  of  the  society.  Of  that  number  Mr.  Clay  was 
one.  At  Orst  they  did  not  intend  to  do  more  than  to  establish  a 
colony  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  to  which  the  free  people  of  color 
in  the  United  States  might  voluntarily  and  with  their  own  free 
consent  without  the  least  restraint,  coercion,  or  compulsion,  pro- 
ceed and  enjoy  untrammelled  those  social  and  political  privileges 
which  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case  they  could  nut  enjoy 
here.  The  founder  saw,  what  is  now  manifest  to  the  country, 
that  the  people  of  color  and  the  white  race  could  not  possibly 
live  together  on  terms  of  equality.  They  did  not  stop  to  inquire 
whether  this  state  of  things  was  right  or  wrong.  They  took  the 
fact  of  impossibility  for  these  two  races  to  live  together  in  equal 
social  conditions,  and  proceeded  to  operate  upon  that  fact,  without 
regard  to  the  question  whether  the  fact  arose  from  an  unworthy 
prejudice,  that  should  be  expelled  from  our  breasts,  or  whether 
H  was  an  instinct  for  our  guidance.  The  simple  object  was  to 
demonstrate  before  the  world  the  practicability  of  establishing  a 
eolony  of  free  blacks  in  Africa. 

Utopian  *and  impracticable  as  the  colon izationists  believed  the 
purpose  of  the  abolition  movement  to  be — to  emancipate  without 
a  moment's  delay  the  whole  of  the  black  race  in  the  United  States 
— the}'  did  not  interfere  with  it  in  any  way.     Their  object  was 
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to  demonst  :ate  the  practicability  of  colonization.     Thai 
stratiun  has  been  made. 

But  it  has  been  urged  that  this  is  the  country  of  the  black  man 
and  therefore  he  should  not  be  sent  to  Africa,  which  is  not  his 
country.  In  some  seneo,  those  blacks  who  have  been  bom  upon 
the  soil  may  claim  this  for  their  country ;  and  so  could  the  Israel- 
ites claim  Egypt  for  their  country,  because  during  a  long  period 
of  time  they  were  captives  in  Egypt.  So  could  all  the  Israelites 
bom  in  the  wilderness  during  their  progress  from  Egypt  to  the 
promised  land,  claim  the  wilderness  for  their  country ;  but  still, 
in  contemplating  the  beam  which  guided  the  progress  of  that 
most  remarkable  of  all  the  families  of  man,  neither  Egypt  nor 
the  wilderness,  but  Canaan,  was  their  home,  and  to  that  home 
they  were  finaUy  led.  Who,  then,  can  doubt,  in  a  solitary  in- 
stance, that  Africa  is  the  real  home  of  the  blacks,  though  they 
may  have  had  a  casual  birth  upon  this  continent  ?  And  who  can 
fail  to  see  that  native  missionaries  will  be  the  most  effective  for 
the  conversion  of  their  African  brethren,  who  are  of  the  same 
body  with  themselves,  and  with  whom  they  can  completely  har- 
monize in  all  their  interests,  sympathies,  and  affections?  At 
this  moment  there  have  been  four  or  five  thousand  colonists  sent 
to  Africa,  and  we  have  heard  that  there  are  in  the  republic  of 
Liberia  twenty-five  places  of  public  worship  dedicated  to  the 
same  Lord  and  Savior  whom  we  worship,  and  that  thousands  of 
the  natives  are  rushing  into  the  colonies  in  order  to  obtain  the 
benefits  of  Christian  education  and  a  knowledge  of  the  arts. 

With  regard  to  the  argument  that  it  is  impossible  to  transport 
to  Africa  all  the  free  people  of  color  in  the  United  States,  Mr. 
Clay  remarked : — 

"Why,  gentlemen,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  there  eomes  yearly  into  the 
single  port  of  New  York  an  emigration  amounting  almost  to  Uie  annual 
increase  of  the  population  in  that  city,  and  perhaps  exceeding  the  annual 
increase  of  all  the  free  people  of  color  in  the  United  Statea  And  this  if 
done  voluntarily,  upon  the  great  motives  of  all  human  action.  Thus,  the 
Oerman  and  Irish  immigrants  flock  to  our  shores  annually,  with  no  con- 
siderable aid  on  the  part  of  their  governments  and  with  no  individual  ai<^ 
in  n-jmhers  equal,  perhaps,  to  the  annual  increase  of  all  the  Africans  in  tha 
United  States,  bond  and  free.  These  all  come  to  our  country  in  obedienos 
to  one  of  the  laws  of  our  nature — in  pursuance  of  the  great  controlling 
principle  of  human  action,  and  which  enters  into  all  great  enterprises:  they 
«am«  nere  to  better  their  condition ;  and  I  hope  they  will  baiter  thair  wm 
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difci<ML  And  so  it  would  be  with  all  oar  free  people  of  color.  "W  ere- they 
to  be  tTADBDorted  from  the  United  States  to  Africa,  would  not  ^eir  condition 
be  physically,  morally,  socially,  and  politically,  better  and  happier  than  any- 
tfain^  which  they  could  attain  to  or  hope  for  here?  It  is  vain  to  attempt  to 
eradicate  the  feeling  which  keeps  a  sunder  these  two  elaeeea.  It  is  vain  for 
the  office  of  philosophy  or  humanity  to  attempt  what  is  so  utterly  impracti- 
cable aa  joining  together  those  whom  God  himself  by  the  dinerenoe  of 
color  and  various  other  distinctions,  perhaps,  has  declared  ought  to  be 
tepantec  [Cheers^]  Then,  to  send  them  to  Africar— not  by  violence,  not  bj 
coercion,  not  against  their  will,  but  with  their  own  full  consent — ^let  me  sav 
to  abolitionists  and  to  thoae  on  the  other  extreme — ^to  all  men — why  should 
not  the  free  colored  race  residing  among  ub  have  the  option  to  go  to 
Africa  or  remain  in  the  United  States  f " 

Mr.  Clay  compared  the  growth  of  the  colony  of  Liberia  with 
that  of  Jamestown  and  Plymouth.  The  ravages  of  disease  had 
been  much  less  in  the  instance  of  the  former.  Its  growth,  too, 
had  been  encouraging  in  comparison.  It  should  be  in  this  case 
as  in  all  other  settlements  in  new  countries.  There  should  be 
forerunners — pioneers — who  will  prepare  the  way,  raise  sub- 
sistence, build  houses,  make  places  of  comfort  and  convenience 
for  those  who  are  to  follow  them ;  otherwise  they  may  be  thrown 
upon  the  shores  of  the  continent  of  Africa  to  suffer.  Better  to 
proceed  according  to  the  laws  of  Nature  herself — slowly,  surely, 
and  so  carefully  measuring  every  step  that  we  take. 

Mr.  Clay  related  a  case  illustrative  of  the  increased  rigor  of 

the  laws  against  the  black  population  in  some  states  of  the  south, 

so  that  emancipation  is  prohibited. 

*'  In  the  state  of  Alabama,  a  respectable  and  kind  gentleman,  whom  I 
never  saw  in  my  life,  devised  to  me  in  his  will  some  twenty-five  or  thirty 
slaves,  without  any  intimation  as  to  the  cause  or  motive  of  the  bequest  I 
was  surprised  at  this,  but  had  some  reason  to  believe,  in  conseouence  of  my 
connection  with  this  society,  that  tlie  generous  devisor  had  conndenceiii  me, 
and  tliat  I  would  send  them  to  Liberia.  Accordinglv  I  took  measures  to 
accomplish  Uie  object  of  their  colonization,  and  have  been  hap])y  to  learn 
since  I  came  to  this  city  that  twenty-three  of  them  have  actually  embarked 
at  the  port  of  New  Orleans  for  that  colony,  and  the  remainder'will  follow 
as  soon  as  they  are  ready.  Now,  what  would  have  been  the  condition  of 
these  poor  creatures  but  for  the  existence  of  the  colonization  society  ?  They 
could  not  have  been  freed  in  Alabama,  for  the  laws  of  that  st-ate  firohibit 
emancipation — ^in  conseouence,  no  doubt,  of  the  imprudent  agitation  of  tbia 
subject  at  the  north.  I  nad  to  take  them  to  New  Orleans  as  my  slaves,  and 
they  were  regarded  as  my  slaves  until  they  got  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  SUtea." 

Here,  then,  appears  the  object  of  the  Colonization  society— 

that  of  affording  individuals,  as  well  as  states,  who  may  have  the 

control  of  free  people  ^f  color  and  slaves  which  they  may  wish 
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to  emancipate,  the  opportanity  of  gratifying  their  wishes,  hy  of- 
fering them  a  transportation  to  the.  shores  of  Africa.  The  abo- 
litionists, by  their  opposition  to  colonization,  have  but  riveted 
more  firmly  the  chains  of  slavery. 

"I  would  now  implore  all  parties,"  Said  Mr.  Clay  in  eonclnsion,  "  T  wonld 
beseech  Uie  abolitionists,  and  I  would  beseech  all  those  who  hold  the  doc- 
trines of  tlie  opposite  extreme,  insisting  upon  the  institution  of  slavery — ^I 
would  beseech  all  men  to  look  calmly  and  dispassionately  nt  this  great 
project  which  commends  itself  to  their  friendly  consideration — I  would 
oeseech  them  to  discard  their  prejudices,  and  ask  them  in  tlie  iiaiiie  of  that 
Qod.  under  whose  smiling  proviaence  I  verily  believe  this  s««tet.y  hns  thus 
far  been  conducted,  and  will  in  future  continue,  to  look  and  coiit4*iii|ilaf«  for 
a  moment  this  experiment  of  twenty-five  years*  continuance,  which,  without 
power,  without  revenue,  without  any  uicT  except  what  has  been  furnished 
by  tlie  charity  of  men,  has  carried  on  a  wur — not  an  nggret«ive,  but  a 
defensive  war — and  transported  to  Africa  between  five  and  oix  tlumsand 
emigrants  from  the  United  States.  I  would  ask  you  to  look  at  the  territory 
which  we  have  acquired ;  three  hundred  and  twenty  miles  of  ct>n8t  un  tha 
west  of  Africa,  and  in  every  port  of  which  the  slave-trade  has  U^u  sup- 
pressed I" 

Then  there  were  the  great  objects  of  civilization — the  benefits 
of  the  arts  to  be  extended  to  the  native  Africans — the  propaga- 
tion of  Christianity.  "On,  then,  gentlemen — go  on,"  said  Mr. 
Clay,  *'  in  the  name  of  the  cause.  I  shall  soon  leave  yuu  and 
this  theatre  of  action  for  ever ;  but  I  trust  that  the  spirit  which 
led  to  the  formation  of  this  society  will  survive  me,  and  that,  in 
other  hands  and  under  other  auspices,  this  colonization  society 
of  ours  may  be  still  found  asserting  its  sufiiciendy,  in  co-operation 
with  the  republic  of  Liberia,  to  transport  to  that  region  every  free 
person  of  color  who  may  be  disposed  to  go  there,  until,  I  trusty 
the  separation  of  the  two  races  shall  be  at  last  completed,  and 
other  generations  shall  have  sprung  up  to  invoke — as  in  closing 
I  now  do — upon  the  noble  cause  of  colonization  the  blessings  of 
that  God  whose  smile,  I  think,  has  been  hitherto  extended  to  it." 

Mr.  Clay  sat  down  amid  peals  of  applause  and  the  hearty  ap- 
probation of  his  audience,  if  we  may  except  a  few  ultraists  of 
both  sides.  Indeed,  as  Mr.  Clay  always  takes  the  rational,  the 
practicable,  the  just,  and  the  conservative  view  of  affairs,  ultra- 
ism  of  all  kinds  is  generally  found  ranged  among  his  opponents. 

The  speech  before  the  colonization  society  was  followed,  on 
the  1 1th  of  February,  1848,  by  his  appearance  ir  the  Supreme 
court  room  as  one  of  the  counsel  in  the  case  of  Vi'  llliaro  Houstof 
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and  others  versus  the  city  hank  of  New  Orleans.  "  At  an  early 
hour,**  says  a  correspondent,  **  the  avenues  leading  to  the  capitol 
were  thronged  with  crov  ds  of  the  aged  and  young,  the  beautiful 
and  gay,  all  anxious  to  hear — perhaps  for  the  Isist  time — the 
Toice  of  the  sage  of  Ashland.  On  no  former  occasion  was  the 
bupremc  court  so  densely  packed — every  inch  of  space  was  oc- 
cupied, even  to  the  lobbies  leading  to  the  senate.  Mr.  Clay  rose 
a  few  minutes  after  eleven  o'clock,  the  hour  at  which  the  court 
is  organized.  It  has  been  often  said,  and  truly,  that  he  never 
was  and  never  could  be  reported  successfully.  His  magic  man- 
ner, the  captivating  tones  of  his  voice,  and  a  natural  grace,  sin- 
gular in  its  influence  and  peculiarly  his  own,  can  never  be  trans- 
ferred to  paper.  To  realize  their  charms,  he  must  be  seen  and 
heard.  His  exordium  was  in  every  way  becoming  and  appropri- 
ate. He  referred  with  feeling  to  the  first  time  on  which  he  ap- 
peared before  that  tribunal — not  one  of  those  who  then  occupied 
seats  on  the  bench  remained.  But  it  was  a  grateful  reflection, 
that  amid  all  the  political  shocks  to  which  the  country  had  been 
subjected,  the  supreme  court  had  maintained  its  elevated  name, 
its  dimity,  and  its  purity,  untouched  and  unsuspected.  He  then 
proceeded  to  the  argument  of  the  cause.  By  the  common  con- 
sent of  the  court  and  the  immense  and  enlightened  audience, 
comprising  some  of  the  foremost  minds  of  the  nation,  Mr.  Clay 
exhibited  as  much  vigor  of  intellect,  clearness  of  elucidation, 
power  of  logic,  and  legal  analysis  and  research,  as  he  ever  did 
in  his  palmiest  days.  Much  was  expected  from  him,  but  he  more 
than  realized  every  expectation.  It  was  no  display  of  oratorical 
powers,  but  a  sound  and  strict  argument,  adapted  to  the  cause 
and  to  the  court." 

*'  In  his  exordium,"  says  another  of  his  hearers,  "  we  discern 
a  subjective  beauty,  and  a  fitness  to  the  peculiarity  of  the  occa- 
sion, which  rendered  it  eminently  impressive.  Involving,  as  it 
did.  affecting  recollections  of  the  past,  as  contrasted  with  the 
present,  it  had  in  it  a  quality  of  tenderness,  rendered  more  intense 
b}'  the  mellow  tones  of  that  wonderful  and  variable  voice  which 
Mr.  Clay  possesses,  and  which,  however  firm  for  a  septuagena^ 
nan.  is  beginning  to  b)  touched  with  the  tremulousness  of  age. 
The  fact  to  which  he  alluded  was,  that  no  was  now  before  an 
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entire  new  jench  of  judges,  as  compared  with  that  in  whote 
presence  he  years  ago  made  his  first  legal  argument.  A  striking 
fact .  reminding  the  aged  and  venerable  advocate  of  his  own  de 
cline,  and  the  judges  of  their  hastening  destiny." 

Changing  the  tone  of  tis  remarks,  Mr.  Clay  replied  to  the 
gentleman,  the  Hon.  Joh  ^  Sergeant,  of  Philadelphia,  who  had 
complained  of  the  speed  which  had  characterized  the  proceed* 
ings  of  counsel  fpr  the  plaintiffs.  Mr.  Clay  advocated  the  im- 
portance of  making  honorable  haste  in  all  legal  matters,  and,  in 
this  connection,  described  the  following  scene : — 

'*  I  happened,  some  je§n  ago.  in  the  perfonnance  of  a  public  BerHoe,  to 
be  abroad  in  England,  and  I  oocasionally  attended  both  nooses  of  Parlia- 
mentk  and  the  courts  in  Westminster  halL  Sir,  if  in  contemplating  those 
great  assemblies,  and  those  learned  tribunals^  I  had  anything  to  regret^  upon 
a  comparison  between  them  and  our  own,  of  what  I  have  witnessed  when 
in  that  country,  it  was  not  that  there  was  less  eloquence  or  less  ability 
either  displayea  in  parliament^  when  g^eat  and  momentous  subjects  were 
brought  befoce  that  body,  but  that  there  was  a  greater  economy  of  time;  The 
speakers  there  would  begin  with  their  subject;  and  would  end  when  the 
subject  was  exhausted.  But|  sir,  when  I  went  into  either  apartment  of 
Westminster  hall,  where  I  attended,  as  I  did  once  or  twice,  the  court  sitting 
in  bank,  I  was  there  impressed  still  more  with  the  economy  of  the  despatch 
of  business. 

"  I  entered  the  court-room,  I  remember,  very  early  one  morning.  Their 
lordships,  the  judges,  were  clothed  with  gowns  like  your  honors^  but  that 
was  the  only  analog  between  your  honors  and  them,  for  they  wore,  also^ 
their  flowing  wigs,  falUnff  upon  their  shoulders.  While  there,  there  were 
no  sparkling  eyes,  no  bewitching  smiles,  no  female  forms ;  the  whole  room*- 
and  I  think,  may  it  please  your  honors,  it  was  not  larger  than  the  half  of 
this-— contiiined  only  the  judges  and  ofl^cers  of  the  court ;  and  a  host  of 
gentlemen  of  the  legal  profemion.  Upon  the  first  seats  the  elder  members 
of  the  bar,  the  sergeants-at-Uw ;  and  upon  the  seats  behind,  the  other 
members  of  the  bar,  all  clothed  in  black  gowna  Well,  after  the  ti[)6taff  had 
pronounced  the  introductory 'Ood  save  the  king,' his  lordship  asked  the 
oldest  sergeant^  'II aye  yon  any  motion  to  make  f*-—*  Yes,  please  your  lord- 
ship ;  I  baye  a  case  in  which  I  wish  to  establish  this  point,*  naming  the 
point  '  Why,'  said  his  lordship,  *  you  can  not  maintain  that' — *  But,  said 
the  sergeant,  "  I  only  wish  to  quote  a  few  authorities.' — *  It  is  of  no  use,' 
said  his  lordship,  turning  to  his  notes^  *  the  proposition  can  not  be  main- 
tained ;'  and  the  same  obseryntion  was  echoed  along  the  line  of  judges,  and 
the  case  was  dismissed  in  less  time  than  it  takes  me  to  describe  the  incident" 

Mr.  Clay  insisted  upon  the  importance  of  speed  in  legal  mat- 
ters, and  created  a  laugh,  even  among  the  honorable  judges,  by 
speaking  of  a  certain  tradition,  illustrating  the  length  of  speeches 
which  are  said  to  have  been  made  by  Philadelphia  lawyers.  He 
did  not  mean  to  convey  the  idea  that  the  lawyers  of  the  brotherly 
city  were  f  ot  learned  and  highly  honorable  men,  for  he  remem- 
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bered  with  the  greatest  respect  the  I'lulases,  the  Lewises,  and 
the  Ingersolls,  of  that  citj ;  but  he  did  mean  to  saj  that  they  had 
a  passion  for  long  speeches.  With  regard  to  the  delays  which 
occurred  in  our  courts  of  justice,  he  thought  that  the  lawyers 
themselves  were  generally  at  fault,  though  it^was  sometimes  the 
case  that  the  judges  were  not  quite  as  prompt  as  they  might  be. 
He  spoke  of  the  one-hour  rule  which  prevailed  in  another 
chamber  of  the  capitol,  and  suggested  that  the  present  court 
might  gather  therefrom  a  salutary  lesson. 

At  this  stage  of  his  remarks,  Mr.  Clay  entered  upon  a  state 
ment  of  the  case  under  consideration  ;  and  his  argument  is  rep- 
resented to  have  been  "  brilliant  in  the  extreme,  sound,  graphic, 
clear,  and  persuasive  ;  while  his  voice  and  manners  were  more 
like  those  of  a  lawyer  in  the  early  prime  of  life  than  of  a  pa« 
triarch  in  his  profession." 

During  his  sojourn  in  Washington,  Mr.  Clay  dined,  on  one  oc- 
dtoion  with  Mr.  Polk.  "  It  is  likely,"  writes  a  correspondent, 
"  you  have  heard  of  his  remark  to  Mrs.  Polk.  He  observed  with 
infinite  grace,  that  he  had  never  heard  of  anybody  who  com- 
plained in  the  least  of  her  administration,  though  he  had  occa 
sionally  heard  some  complaint  of  her  husband's.  What  a  prim- 
rose path  is  Mr.  Clay's !  Clothe  him  never  with  *  saddest  cypress.' 
Let  the  almond  and  myrtle  wave  over  his  grave  !" 

The  fourth  Monday  in  May,  and  the  7th  of  June,  having  been 
fixed  upon  by  the  administration  party  and  the  whigs  respectively 
for  their  conventions  for  the  nomination  of  presidential  candidates, 
meetings  began  to  be  held  throughout  the  country,  at  which  strong 
preferences  for  Mr.  Clay  were  enthusiastically  expressed.  Many 
good  whigs  thought  it  more  expedient  to  put  up  General  Taylor, 
and  discussions,  which  the  future  only  could  decide,  were  enter- 
ed upon,  generally  with  candor  and  in  a  good  hsiittt.  New  York 
proclaimed  herself  for  Clay  in  a  mass  meeting  \1  Castle- Garden, 
believed  to  be  not  less  ^an  ten  thousand  %  tr^g.  **  But  its 
numbers,"  said  the  Tribune,  "vast  as  they  NVt^c  were  but  a 
singlo  element  of  this  immense  meeting.  In  cLuracter,  intelli- 
gence, order,  and  dignity,  we  doubt  whether  an  ashomblage  more 
deserving  of  respect,  was  ever  seen.  Although  the  deep  arii 
ardent  enthusiasm  for  Clat  would  frequently  burst  out  in  cheers 
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liko  thunder-peals,  especially  at  every  allusion  to  our  great  leader's 
came,  yet  no  word  (that  we  heard)  was  uttered,  or  seiitiment 
e^'nred,  disresper.tful  to  his  rivals,  and  when  Mr.  White  spoke 
f>(  General  Taylor  as  a  gallant  and  able  commander,  ihe  expres- 
sion was  warmly  responded  to,  despite  the  unanimous  feeling  that 
Henrv  Clay  was  the  man  fur  president.  Of  course,  whi-n  Mr 
Clay's  nnme  first  occurred  in  the  address,  there  were  such 
demonstrations  of  delight  as  only  failed  to  bring  down  the  roof 
above  us,  and  the  allusion  to  his  Lexington  speech  was  received 
with  hardly  less  enthusiasm.  The  resolution  pledging  tlie  whigs 
of  New  York  to  abide  and  sustain  the  choice  of  the  whig  national 
convention,  was  most  heartily  resp<mded  to.  And  when  Mr. 
Selden  appealed  to  all  present,  and  especially  to  the  reporters,  to 
say  whether  they  ever  saw  a  larger,  more  unanimous,  more  en- 
thusiastic meeting,  he  called  attention  to  a  truth  which  not  even 
the  must  inveterate  adversary  could  venture  to  giiinsay." 

We  wish  we  could  give  at  length  the  proceedings  of  this  ani- 
mated meeting,  but  our  limits  forbid.  Henry  Grinnell,  Esq. 
presided,  and  N.  B.  Blunt,  Esq.,  presented  the  address  and  reso- 
lutions. From  the  former,  we  make  the  following  fragmentary 
quotations  :  — 

"Mexico  h'es  hlceding  and  proelrate  nt  oiir  feet  Our  national  honor,  if 
ever  aBsiiiled,  hus  been  fully  vindicntcd.  Vengeance  hoe  been  s(itt*d  with 
blood  iiud  cariinge.  We  can  at  least  iifl'ord  to  be  magnRninioua.  For  what 
purpose — to  wlmt  end — is  the  war  to  be  further  prosecnteil  f     If  for  con- 

Suest :  we  deny  the  riglit  to  continue  the  war  for  such  a  purpose.  If  for  in- 
emnity:  it  has  already  been  tendere<l.  The  truth  is,  stri|i|icHl  of  all  false 
coloring,  the  war  has  assumed  a  new  and  distinct  form.  Territory — the  ex* 
tension  of  the  so-called  'area  of  freedom* — a  rapacious  spirit  of  plunder — 
the  spoliHtion  of  a  weak  and  fallen  enemy— constitute  the  sole  grounds  for 
a  further  continuance  of  the  conflicts  It  can  and  muat  be  terminated. 
Human  blood  must  cease  U^  flow.  The  cause  of  humanity,  the  honor  of  the 
country,  the  welfare  of  the  people,  justice  and  religion,  imperHtively  demand 

that  the  contest  should  end First  and  foreiiHist  among  the 

many  true  patriots  and  statesmen  who  have  raised  their  voices  and  inter* 
posed  their  exertions  to  stem  this  flood  of  injustice^  and  to  re8t<ore  the  current 
of  public  opinion  to  its  wonted  channel,  stands  the  name  of  Henry  Clat  of 
Kentucky.  He  needs  no  euloginm  at  onr  hands — his  deeds  ar«  written  in 
the  chronicles  of  his  country's  glory.  Pre-eminent  as  he  has  Wen  in  the 
Anlinet,  in  the  halls  of  legislation,  and  the  6eld  of  diplomacy — the  moral 
courage,  the  self-devotion,  and  the  calm  sagacity,  displayed  in  his  memorable 
/:>eech  at  Lexingt4m,  form  the  crowning  act  in  a  life  well  spent  in  theserrioe 
I  his  ccuntry,  and  designate  him  as  tlie  man  upon  whose  counsels  and  wis- 
^'Vi  all  may  rely.    We,  therefore,  the  whigs  of  l)ew  Yi>rk,  do  hereby 
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nominate,  and  do  earnestly  recommend  to  the  -wbigs  of  the  Union,  Hmr 
Glat,  as  our  candidats  ior  FamiDXMT  of  tbs  UMrrsD  States.** 

The  Hon.  Joseph  L.  White,  the  Hon.  Dudley  Selden,  and 
Horace  Greeley,  Esq.,  addressed  the  Qieeting  in  eloquent  and 
appropriate  terms.  "  I  believe,"  said  Mr.  Greeley,  **  that  in  the 
last  election  we  could  not  have  been  beaten  but  for  the  unfortunate 
panic  which  broke  out  among  our  fellow-citizens  of  foreign  birth, 
who  feared  that  if  the  whigs  should  succeed  they  would  be  dis- 
franchized, and  even  forbidden  to  live  on  this  soil.  The  election 
of  James  K.  Polk  was  thus  effected  by  fair  votes  and  foul.  Now« 
fellow-citizens,  one  month  before  or  after  the  election,  Mr.  Polk 
could  not  have  been  elected,  and  he,  or  somebody  not  unlike  him, 
will  be  the  candidate  opposed  to  us  again.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, Mr.  Clay  is  the  proper  exponent  of  our  principles  and 
candidate  of  our  party ;  he  is  the  man  who  would  have  pre- 
vented the  annexation  of  Texas  and  the  war  with  Mexico  ;  he  is 
the  man  who  was  defrauded  out  of  his  election  before.  Now  let 
the  people  have  an  opportunity  to  retrieve  their  error  ;  and  I  be- 
lieve they  will  rush  to  his  standard  with  unexampled  enthusiasm. 
Let  the  whig  banner  float  with  the  name  of  our  tried  and  loved 
leader  inscribed  upon  it,  and  I  am  confident  that  it  will  be  borne 
onward  to  a  signal  and  beneficent  triumph." 

A  letter  from  the  Hon.  John  M.  Botts  of  Virginia,  addressed 
to  the  editor  of  the  Richmond  Whig,  was  read  at  this  meeting, 
and  published  with  the  proceedings.  The  following  extracts, 
illustrating  as  they  do  the  conflict  in  sentiment  among  whigs  pre-  . 
vious  to  the  election  of  1848,  will  be  read  with  interest  in  con* 
nection  with  the  political  history  of  Mr.  Clay  :  — 

"If  General  Taylor  is  a  *  no  party  candidate^''  which  is  the  only  position  he 
has  yet  assumed,  then  I  am  not  of  liis  party,  for  I  am  a  party  man,  and  that 
party  is  the  whig  party.  I  have  nothiug  to  ask,  and  I  want  nothing;  of  Mr. 
Clay  or  General  Taylor,  or  any  other  executive,  and  I  will  not  do,  what  I 
would  regard  as  a  surrender  of  my  principles^  to  make  any  man  president; 
and,  therefore,  I  can  not  advocate  the  nomination  of  a  gentleman  who  haa 
never  filled  a  political  position,  who  comes  fresh  from  the  tented  field, 
heralded  only  bv  his  military  adiievements;  and  whose  political  views  are 
earefully  concealed  as  well  from  his  friends  as  his  opponents. 

"  Let  me  ask  one  question :  if  General  Taylor  is  elected  as  a  '  no-partV 
eaodidnte,  will  he  proye  a  '  no-party'  president f  If  he  slionld,  then  Jie  will 
not  suit  me  or  any  other  whig.  If  not,  would  he  not  disappoint  thoee  who 
elected  him  9  If  a  majority  of  the  people  are  so  dissatisfied  with  the  princi* 
fhm  and  measnrei  of  t>oth  the  great  parties  of  thia  country,  as  to  eleot  a 
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premdent  belonging  to  neither,  could  lie  select  a  whig  cabinet  and  adopt 
whig  noeaBarea,  without  a  betrayal  of  the  truat  confided  to  him  by  those  who 
elected  him  f  or,  in  other  words,  if  he  is  elected  upon  the  ground  that  he 
will  not  avow  himself  a  whig  and  commit  himself  to  whig  policy,  would  he 
not  be  as  fully  justified  in  selecting  a  locofoco  as  a  whig  cabinet — and  in 
adopting  a  locoJoco  as  whig  policy  f 

'*  I  have  reason  to  believe  Mr.  Cla^  has  lost  no  strength  in  those  states 
that  he  carried  in  1844,  and  that  he  is  greatly  strengthened  in  many  that  he 
then  lostr— especially  in  New  York,  which  our  friends  assure  us  is  beyond  the 
possibility  of  a  douot — ^to  say  nothing  of  New  Hampshire  (of  which  manv 
of  our  friends  are  confident),  Georgia,  Indiana,  Louisiana,  together  with 
Pennsylvania,  which  may  be  carried  by  selecting  a  suitable  man  to  place  on 
his  ticket' — say  either  Scott  or  Clayton.  With  these  views,  I  shall  do  as  I 
believe  my  constituents  would  do,  not  give  him  up  for  any  man  of  doubtful 
principles  and  of  more  doubtful  success. 

"  When  I  say  I  feel  confident  that  Mr.  Clay  can  be  elected,  I  know  I  shall 
be  answered — *  80  you  thouaht  in  '44.'  True,  I  did — so  did  we  all ;  but  that 
is  no  reason  we  should  be  deceived  again — ^it  is,  on  the  contrary,  the  beat 
reason  why  we  should  not  be.  I  am  only  rendered  the  more  cautious  in  my 
calculations  by  that  unexpected  and  disastrous  defeat 

*•  He  will  not  only  not  have  the  catholic  excitement,  the  foreign  infiuenee, 
the  native  American  party,  the  annexation  of  Texas,  Ac,  dec.,  to  operate 
against  him,  but  they  will  all  work  in  his  favor,  and  most  of  all,  this  wicked 
and  horrible  war,  and  the  ruinous  condition  of  the  country,  which  will  be 
plainly  spread  before  every  man's  eyes  before  the  election  comes  on,  will 
swell  his  triumph,  in  my  belief^  beyond  all  calculation  that  his  most  sanguine 
friends  have  yet  made — and  if  the  whig  party  are  sincere  in  their  expression 
of  preference  for  him,  my  advice  to  them  is,  to  hold  on  to  him  as  their  only 
aheet-anchor,  for  the  conservative  principles  of  whiggery. 

"  At  all  events,  let  us  await  the  action  of  a  national  convention.  It  will 
be  time  enough  for  us  who  prefer  him,  to  give  up  Mr.  Clay,  when  the  whigs 
of  the  nation,  in  grand  council  assembled,  shall  recommend  General  Taylor 
to  us  as  a  proper  and  more  available  candidate." 

What  gave  added  interest  to  the  great  Castle- Garden  meeting, 
was  the  fact  that  it  was  held  on  the  anniversary  of  the  day  when 
the  news  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent  was  received  at  New  York. 
Thirty-three  years  before,  the  British  sloop-of-war  Bramble  had 
come  into  the  bay,  and  '*just  as  twilight  was  deepening  into 
darkness,  a  pilot-boat  came  up  to  Whitehall,  announcing  her 
arrival  with  the  tidings  that  peace  had  been  made  at  Ghent  by 
Henry  Clay  and  his  associates  in  that  memorable  commission." 

On  Monday,  the  22d  of  February,  at  half-past  one  o'clock,  the 
venerable  John  Quincy  Adams,  then  in  his  eighty-first  year,  while 
in  his  seat  in  the  house  of  representatives,  was  stricken  down  by 
paralysis,  and  bom^  to  the  speaker's  room  in  the  capitol.  It  had 
been  the  earnest  wish  of  his  heart  to  die  like  Chatham  in  the 
midst   )f  his  hbors,  and  that  wish  was  accomplished  literally. 
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**  This  is  the  last  of  earth — I  am  content !"  was  the  last  memor- 
able sentence  that  he  uttered.  The  expiring  statesman  was 
placed  on  a  cot-bed,  with  his  head  toward  the  west.  In  this  con- 
dition, breathing  calmly,  except  at  intervals,  and  manifesting  no 
signs  of  pain,  he  lingered,  for  the  most  part  insensible,  for  fiftv 
four  hours.  While  he  lay  in  this  state,  Mr.  Clay  visited  mm,  and 
for  some  minutes  held  the  hand  of  his  speechless  and  unconscious 
friend  in  silent  grief.  Look  at  that  spectacle,  ye  who  still  attach 
any  credit  to  the  vile  slander  against  those  two  noblest  Americans, 
that  there  was  a  huckstering  bargain  between  them  for  the  sale 
of  the  presidency  !  Clay  takes  the  hand  of  the  dying  Adams — 
of  the  mighty  man,  and  the  ancient,  the  eloquent  counsellor,  the 
incorruptible  patriot,  the  laborious  and  brave-hearted  statesman, 
the  truly  honest  man !  Who  can  doubt,  that  could  he  have  spoken, 
the  '*  old  man  eloquent"  would  have  said  of  those  charges  against 
Mr.  Clay,  as  he  said  of  them  in  1843  :  "  As  I  expect  shortly  to 
appear  before  my  God  to  answer  for  the  conduct  of  my  whole 
life,  should  those  charges  have  found  their  way  to  the  throne  of 
eternal  justice,  I  will,  in  the  presence  of  Omnipotence,  pronounce 
them  false !" 

The  physician  had  told  Mr.  Clay  that  Mr.  Adams  might  linger 
for  a  week  or  more.  Mr.  Clay  had  professional  business  in 
Philadelphia,  which  claimed  his  early  attention.  His  friends, 
too,  had  made  arrangements  for  his  reception.  Thousands,  who 
had  been  expecting  him,  would  be  awaiting  him  on  his  way. 
Under  these  circumstances,  he  did  not  feel  justified  in  disap- 
pointing public  expectation.  Two  hours  after  his  departure  from 
Washington,  Mr.  Adams  died  ;  but  it  was  not  till  he  was  on  his 
journey  from  Baltimore  to  Philadelphia,  that  Mr.  Clay  received 
the  sad  intelligence. 

He  arrived  at  Baltimore  the  evening  of  the  24th,  and  was  le- 
ceived  at  the  railroad-depot  by  an  immense  crowd.  Arrived  at 
the  residence  of  his  friend,  Christopher  Hughes,  the  crowd, 
which  had  followed,  congregated  in  front  of  the  dwelling,  and, 
amid  constant  and  loud  cheers,  called  for  Mr.  Clay  to  make  his 
appearance.  After  a  short  delay,  an  upper  window  was  thrown 
open,  and  Mr.  Clay  made  his  appearance,  greeted  by  tremendous 
cheering.     When  silence  was  with  difiiculty  restored,  he  said — 
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.    ^  Gentlemen,  1  ivant  to  know  what  yon  are  making  aU  this 
Dobe  about  ?'* 

"  Wc  wanted  to  see  you,"  and  loud  cheers,  was  the  response. 

A  voice  in  the  crowd. — "  You  are  that  same  old  coon  yet!" 

Mr.  Clay. — "  Exacily :  I  am  that  same  old  coon."  Loud 
cheers  again,  and  laughter. 

Mr.  Clay. — '<  Gentlemen,  now  I  will  make  a  compromise  with 
you  :  if  you  will  let  me  alone,  I  will  let  you  alone !" 

He  here  withdrew,  amid  the  most  vociferous  cheering,  the 
window  was  closed,  and  the  crowd  withdrew. 

Early  the  next  morning,  Mr.  Clay  started  for  Philadelphia, 
where  his  reception  was  again  as  cordial  and  brilliant  as  the  most 
extensive  popular  enthusiasm  could  make  it.  He  here  became 
the  guest  of  the  mayor,  Mr.  Swift.  "  You  are  the  most  unrea* 
sonable  set  of  people  I  ever  met !"  said  Mr.  Clay  to  the  immense 
concourse  which  gathered  in  front  of  the  house,  in  the  hope  of 
getting  a  speech  from  him.  '*  You  want  something  to  come  out 
of  my  mouth,  and  I  want  to  put  something  into  it.  [Laughter.] 
Will  you  agree  with  me  on  one  point — that  is,  to  go  home  and 
get  your  suppers,  and  let  me  get  my  dinner  ?"  [Cheers  and 
laughter.]  The  crowd  then  dispersed,  after  giving  *'  three  times 
three"  for  Henry  Clay  ! 

At  a  public  reception  meeting,  the  ensuing  Saturday,  at  Inde* 
pendence  hall,  Mr.  Clay  remarked  that,  **  but  for  the  loss  that  the 
country  has  just  sustained  in  the  decease  of  Mr.  Adams,  this 
would  have  been  one  of  the  happiest  occasions  of  his  life.  As 
it  was,  the  loss  of  the  purest  of  patriots  and  best  of  men,  had 
caused  a  sensation  of  grief  to  pervade  the  whole  country  ;  and 
how  much  greater  than  those  of  others,  must  be  the  feelings  of 
one  who  had  been  closely  connected  with  him,  in  both  public  and 
private  life — who  had  ever  found  him,  at  all  times,  and  under  all 
circumstances,  the  pure  and  elevated  patriot — the  tried,  the  faith 
ful  friend,  the  wise  and  good  roan  !  The  loss  was  heavy  to  all, 
but  to  none  more  so  than  the  speaker.  His  heart  was  so  sm> 
charged  with  the  emotions  natural  to  the  loss,  that  he  could  make 
no  set  speech ;  yet  he  could  not  avoid  referring  to  the  sad  event." 

Mr,  Clay's  visit  to  Philadelphia  was  connected  with  profes- 
sional business  in  the  settlement  of  a  large  estate,  of  which  he 
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'was  lefl  the  executor  by  a  fonner  resident  of  that  city,  who  died 
#ome  years  before  in  Indiana.  But  being  so  near  New  York,  he 
could  not  well  decline  the  pressing  and  unanimous  invitation  of 
her  common  council  to  pay  them  a  visit  as  the  city's  guest.  He 
left  for  New  York  the  7th  of  March,  encountering  there  and 
everywhere  the  same  hearty  reception  which  he  had  before  so 
often  experienced. 

The  following  account  of  Mr.  Clay's  reception  by  the  corpora^ 
uon  of  New  York,  and  of  his  visit  in  the  city,  was  originally 
published  in  the  New  York  Daily  Tribune,  from  which  it  is  here 
taken,  with  slight  alterations.  The  reception  took  place  on  Tues- 
day, March  7,  1848.     The  Tribune  says :  — 

**  A  more  brilliant  day  for  the  ceremonies  attendant  upon  the  visit  of 
Henry  Ciny  to  our  city  could  not  have  been  desired.  The  air  was  elear  and 
elastic,  tile  skies  bright,  and  tlie  waters  of  the  bay  as  smooth  as  in  summer. 
Nature  seemed  to  have  decked  herself  in  bolydaj  attire  to  welcome  the 
fllostrioiis  statesman  to  the  commercial  metropolis  of  the  Union. 

"The  «ulendid  and  spacious  steamer  C.  Vanderbilt,  had  been  kindly  placed 
at  the  d'w^  jsal  of  tlie  common  council  by  Captain  Vanderbilt  for  the  ooea- 
lion.  She  had  been  newly  painted  ana  refitted  for  the  season  just  ooio- 
mencinff,  and,  by  her  beauty  and  convenience  of  her  arrangements,  was  well 
adapteiTfor  the  service  to  which  she  was  now  appro] iriu ted. 

"Tlie  committee  having  in  bharge  the  duty  of  meeting  Mr.  Clny  at  Amhof 
and  conducting  him  to  the  city,  had  contemplated  being  accompanied  by 
some  two  hundred  invited  guests ;  but  so  great  was  the  desire  to  see  the 
city's  illustrious  visiter,  that  at  least  six  hundred  pei'sons  obtained  tickets^ 
«nd  only  the  impossibility  of  making  room  for  a  larger  number,  prevented 
a  much  more  crowded  attendance.  '  Among  those  present  were  the  membcn 
of  the  common  council  and  many  eminent  citizens,  in  botli  public  and  pri- 
vate life.  All  seeukcd  filled  witli  that  enthusiastic  attachment  to  Mr.  Clay 
vbicli  he,  of  all  men,  has  Uie  ]H>wer  of  calling  forth  and  seeuring.  As  tlie 
Vanderbilt  put  off,  she  was  loudly  cheered  bv  Uie  multitude  assembled  on 
the  whnrf,  and  the  passengers  of  one  or  two  boats  thnt  she  met  in  the  pa^v 
sage  down  the  bay,  manifested  tlie  same  sympathy  in  the  purpose  of  the  «x- 
cursion. 

Tlie  boat  arrived  at  Amboy  at  about  half-past  eleven  o'clock,  and,  as  soon 
as  the  care  arrived,  the  committee  proceeded  on  shore -to  receive  Mr.  Clay, 
witli  the  Philadelphia  delegation,  and  escort  him  on  board.  When  he  ap- 
peared, the  air  wns  rent  witli  shouts,  which  were  repeated  as  he  passed  amid 
the  cro\v<l,  quietly  bowing  his  response  to  the  warm  expressions  of  those 
around  him.  He  appeared  in  excellent  health,  and  bore  himself  erect  with 
all  the  vigor  of  a  young  man.  His  form  has  lost  little  of  its  apparent 
strenprth,  nnd  his  features  retain  the  same  mnnly  and  noble  grnciuusncss 
which  so  truly  exprerc  the  character  of  the  man.  He  was  conducted  to  the 
npper  snloon  of  the  Vanderbilt,  where  Morton  M'Miohael,  Esq.,  on  behalf  of 
the  Phihidelfthia  committee,  resigned  him  into  the  care  of  our  city  coanctt 
itt  the  following  address: — 

*  *Ma.  I^ufsidknt;  The  committee  which  apeak*  through  me,  have  eooM 
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hither  in  the  hehalf  of  the  people  of  Philadelphia,  to  transfer  m  rvnr  ear« 
the  illustrious  citizen  who,  for  some  days  past^  has  been  our  honored  guest 
He  came  amoug  us  in  no  public  capacity  and  on  no  public  mission,  not  ex- 
pecting any  of  the  ffra-ifications  and  enjoyments  which  there  may  be  in  loud 
and  earnest  expressions  of  the  general  regard.  He  came,  rather  anxious  to 
avoid  all  ceremony  and  parade,  and  desiring  only  to  meet  his  old  familiar 
friends  in  the  old  famUiar  way.  In  this  desire,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  for 
me  to  say,  it  was  impossible  that  he  should  be  gratified.  All  hearts  sponta- 
neously rebelled  against  such  a  purpose.  The  whole  people  of  Philadelphia, 
animated  by  one  common  impulse  of  affection,  poured  forth  into  the  street^ 
thronged  the  roofs  and  winaows  of  the  housei^  till  they  presented  such  a 
spectacle  as  was  never  seen  before : — 

**  You  would  hare  thought  the  reiy  window!  spoke 
80  many  greedy  looks  of  young  and  old 
Darted  through  canements  their  desiring  eyes 
Upon  hi«  visage :  and  that  ail  tiie  walla, 
Painted  with  imAg«>ry,  had  said  aloud, 
•  Jeuu  preaenre  thee— welcome  Hxnbt  Cult  !* " 

"  '  So  it  was  the  next  day,  so  it  was  all  the  days  that  he  was  among  n& 
So  constant,  so  tireless,  so  enthusiastic,  were  the  well-meant  kindnesses  of  our 
people,  that  I  for  one  was  afraid  that  the  object  of  them  would  be  totally 
overwhelmed  and  exhausted.  Those  overflowing  marks  of  love  were  such, 
indeed,  as  few  but  Henry  Clsy  could  have  elicited :  nay,  they  were  such  as 
hardly  any,  save  himseli,  coufd  have  endured.  They  came,  too,  from  deeper 
feelings  than  party  motives :  they  sprang  from  those  beautiful  instincts  of 
our  fif)! ritual  nature,  which  prompt  admiration  for  whatever  is  truly  great, 
and  noble,  and  exalted  in  man  I  Tliey  showed  that  men  love  and  reverence 
those  who  lift  tliemselves  above  the  meanness  and  narrowness  to  which  less 

fifted  and  elevated  natures  are  prone,  and  showed  that  in  so  doing,  all  must 
eeply  and  truly  love  and  reverence  Henry  Clay.  Yes,  reverence  him  as 
one  whose  tongue  was  never  tainted  with  falsehood,  nor  his  soul  stained  with 
shame ! 

"  *  Nor  was  it  the  members  of  his  own  party  alone  who  thus  arose  to  do 
him  honor,  but  the  members  of  all  parties.  AH  looked  to  him — all  turned 
to  him — all  were  irresistibly  drawn  to  him,  as  to  one  before  whom  Nature 
herself  could  stand  up  and  say  to  all  the  world,  '  This  is  a  man  V 

"  *  We  should  feel  a  deep  pain  in  thus  separating  from  one  we  so  love; 
but  under  a  view  of  the  cordial  invitation  which  you  have  extended  to  him, 
and  the  general  desire  of  all  your  citizens  to  have  him  among  you,  we  feel 
that  you  are  entitled  to  some  portion  of  that  pleasure  which  iiis  presence 
everywhere  bestows.  We  resign  him  to  you  in  full  confidence  that  you  will 
wcliome  him  as  no  man  could  be  welcomed  but  Henry  Clay  I' " 

Mr.  M^Michael's  speech  was  interrupted  by  frequent  applause, 
and  was  warmly  responded  to  at  the  close. 

When  silence  was  restored,  Hon.  Morris  Franklin,  president 

of  the  board  of  aldermen,  turned  to  Mr.  Clay  and  addressed  him 

as  follows  :  —  * 

"On  behalf  of  the  common  council  of  our  city,  and  of  the  assembled 
thousands,  who  are  now  awaiting  your  arrival  in  anxious  expectation,  I  am 
the  honored  instrument  of  tendering  you  a  sincere  and  cordial  welcome  to 
their  hospitality,  and  to  assure  you  of  a  warm  and  heartfelt  reception  in  the 
«ommercial  metropolis  of  our  country.     For  in  the  anticipation  of  this,  your 
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Tinti  eveiy  sectional  prejudice  has  been  forsotten,  and  we  are  united  as  the 
heart  of  one  man  in  extending  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  to  to  distinguished 
and  illostrious  a  stranger.  You  have  come  among  uSk.  sir,  not  with  the  gilded 
trappings  of  military  splendor,  nor  the  bugle-notes  of  a  victorious  chieftain ; 
with  no  public  patronage  with  which  to  reward  your  followers,  but  merely  as  a 
private  citizen — ^yet  wearing  upon  your  brow  as  proud  a  civic  wreath  as  could 
De  entwined  by  the  affections  of  the  American  people  for  one  of  their  noblest 
and  most  honored  son?.  It  is,  therefore,  in  the  sincerity  of  our  hearty  that 
we  anticipate  with  pleasure  the  opportunity  which  you  have  afforded  us  of 
presenting  to  our  constituents  one  whom  all  will  delight  to  honor,  who,  in 
the  enthusiasm  of  their  feelings  will  hail  with  pleasure  that  hour  when  you 
shall  have  become  their  welcome  and  their  honored  guest^  and  they  shall 
have  seen  the  person  and  heard  the  voice  of  him,  who  for  so  many  years^ 
has  been  associated  in  their  recollections  with  the  darkest  and  brightest  days 
of  our  country's  history.  For  whether  at  foreign  courts,  in  the  domestic 
cabinet^  or  in  the  halls  of  legislation,  your  services  will  ever  be  appreciated 
by  a  grateful  and  confiding  people,  and  when  this  age,  with  all  its  partialities 
and  prejudices,  shall  have  passed  away,  and  the  future  historian  shall  sketch 
a  faithful  picture  of  the  past^  your  name  will  appear  in  bold  relief  among 
its  noblest  and  purest  sons. 

"  We  the  more  fully  appreciate  this  visit,  sir,  because  we  know  that  yon 
have  yielded  to  our  invitation,  not  to  gratify  any  ambition  of  your  own,  nor 
to  build  up  or  establish  present  or  posthumous  fame,  but  to  gratify  the  peo- 
ple of  our  own  city,  and  to  respond  to  the  wish  unanimously  expressed,  that 
once  again  they  might  be  permitted  to  welcome  as  their  guest  the  statesman 
whom  they  honor  and  the  citizen  whom  they  love.  For  had  you  consulted 
only  your  own  feelings,  or  the  dictates  of  your  own  judgment,  vou  would 
have  avoided  the  multitude  which  you  are  about  to  encounter.  Sir,  we  are 
an  enthusiastic  people,  and  while  we  shall  endeavor  to  consult  your  wishes 
BO  as  to  render  your  visit  pleasant  and  agreeable,  yet  it  would  be  too  much 
for  us  to  promise,  or  you  to  expect,  that  auiet  and  repose  which  we  know 
you  desire,  and  which  threescore  years  ana  ten  demand.  As  well  miccht  we 
undertake  to  lull  the  raging  tempest^  and  say  to  the  winds,  'Be  still  T  as  to 
control  the  excitement  of  our  people  when  the  Sage  of  Ashland  treads  upon 
their  soil  and  walks  within  their  midst  But  we  can  and  do  commend  you 
to  Him  who  controls  the  destinies  of  nations,  to  protect  you  as  in  the  hollow 
of  his  hand  while  absent  from  your  home,  and  again  restore  you  to  tliose 
domestic  associations  within  the  family  circle — alas,  so  recently  reduced  I 
In  retrospecting  upon  the  past,  or  looking  forward  to  the  future,  you  may 
realize  the  facti  that  however  situated,  whether  upon  the  classic  shores  of 
Greece  or  among  the  republics  of  South  America,  whether  pleading  the  cause 
of  dismembered  Poland,  or  oppressed  and  unhapuy  Ireland,  the  name  of 
Henry  Clay  will  remain  as  a  monument  of  devoted  patriotism,  from  which 
we  and  our  children  may  derive  lessons  of  instruction  worthy  of  the  philan- 
thropist and  the  scholar,  the  statesman  and  the  man  I  Again  we  welcome 
you  on  board  this  noble  steamer;  the  mayor  will  respond  to  it  upon  our 
arrival,  and  all  the  people  will  join  in  one  harmonious  shout  of  '  Welcome  1 
welcome  to  our  homes!  "  , 

When  President  Franklin  had  concluded,  Mr.  Clay  replied  as 
follows :  — 

"  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Council  of  New  York :  I  thank  you 
mo^t  heartily  for  this  interesting  occasion,  and  thank  you,  sir,  for  the  senii- 
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I  wbieh  j<m  hire  done  me  the  honor  of  exprening.  I  wish  ihit  I  ooaU 
I  langnagv  to  eonrejr  toyou  the  feeling  end  th«  gratitnde  with  wliich  the 
wery  cordial  and  flatt«ring  manner  of  this  reoepiion  is  received.  But  thm 
truth  ia»  and  I  might  as  well  own  it»  that  if  I  ever  had  any  great  talent  at 
f«blic  speaking,  eloeution,  or  eloquence,  it  can  not  now  be  exerted,  and  for 
iwo  reasons :  one  is  that  ray  heart  is  full,  nod  tlie  other  tliat  I  am  myself  tho 
Mihject,  And  if  erer  I  hare  exerted  nny  power  of  eloquence,  it  has  not 
toen  for  myself^  but  for  my  country.  {Loud  applause.]  •  •  •  • 
'*  And  now,  Mr.  President^  though  I  can  not  respond  to  your  welcome  in 
Ihe  terms  of  eloquence,  I  can  at  least  clasp  your  hand,  and  assure  you  how 
happy  I  am  to  be  once  more  among  my  fellow-citizens  of  New  York,  and  to 
noet  those  who  are  intrusted  witJi  the  high  duty  of  directing  the  destinlai 
of  to  great  and  important  a  mty." 

During  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Clay*8  speech,  the  saloon  deck  yield- 
ed to  the  weight  of  the  crowd,  and  gave  way  some  three  inches, 
nd  the  alarm  was  given  that  it  was  breaking  through.  Many 
persons,  in  consequence,  retreated  to  the  lower  deck.  Mr.  Clay, 
looking  around,  as  if  to  see  what  was  about  to  happen,  was 
ttsured  by  the  captain  of  the  boat  that  there  was  no  danger. 
**  Well,"  said  he,  *'  I  like  always  to  know  the  ground  I  stand  on.* 
Through  the  whole  trip  he  seemed  in  excellent  spirits,  and  many 
genial  sallies  from  his  lips  were  received  with  loud  satisfaction 
hy  those  surrounding  him. 

Afler  he  had  concluded  speaking,  there  was  a  general  rush  to 
lake  him  by  the  hand,  but  he  obtained  silence  by  waving  a 
iqptendid  bouquet,  the  gift  doubtless  of  some  fair  Philadclphiao, 
uid  said,  *'  Gentlemen,  you  know  I  am  a  good  deal  of  a  compro- 
mise man.  I  have  a  compromise  to  propose  to  you,  which  is, 
Oiat  instead  of  your  coming  up  to  shake  my  hand,  I  shall  go 
around  and  shake  yours."  This  was  unanimously  agreed  to,  of 
course,  and  he  descended  upon  the  main  deck,  exchanging  salu- 
Cmtions  with  old  friends  or  new  ones  by  the  way.  Between  High* 
Constable  Hays  and  himself,  a  very  playful  meeting  took  place  ; 
and  to  whatever  quarter  of  the  boat  he  went,  he  was  greeted  with 
Che  same  hearty  cheers  which  welcomed  him  on  board  at  first 
Finally,  afler  partaking  of  a  lunch,  he  went  upon  the  hurricane 
eck,  whence,  in  the  wheel-house,  he  had  a  fair  view  of  the 
scenery  of  the  bay  on  the  way  up. 

On  arriving  at  the  city,  instead  of  landing  at  Castle-Garden, 
•a  had  been  contemplated,  the  Vanderbilt  was  obliged,  by  the 
itala  of  the  tide»  to  land  at  pier  No.  2.    From  there  Mr.  Clay, 
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•ceompanied  by  the  common  council,  the  Philadelphia  delegation, 
and  a  large  number  jf  citizens,  marched  through  the  muddy 
streets  to  Castle-Garden.  The  crowd  in  the  streets  and  on  the 
Dattery  was  immense,  and  so  thick  that  it  was  difficult  (or  the 
police  to  make  way  far  the  procession  to  move.  As  Mr.  Clay 
passed  along,  he  was  greeted  by  such  cheers  as  only  the  warm 
enthusiasm  of  spontaneous  hearts  can  produce. 

On  entering  Castle-Garden,  an  impressive  spectacle  then  pre- 
sented itself.  The  whole  of  that  vast  area  was  filled  with  people, 
waiting  with  impatience  for  his  arrival.  As  soon  as  he  entered, 
he  was  greeted  by  deafening  cheers,  which  were  repeated  until 
it  seemed  as  if  the  people  would  not  have  done  with  these  proofs 
of  their  affection  for  their  distinguished  visiter.  At  last  silence 
was  restored,  when  President  Franklin  spoke  as  follows  to  thu 
mayor :  — 

"  Tors  Honor  :  I  have  pletctire,  in  behalf  of  th«  committee  of  the  coi»> 
non  c«  (lOtiil,  to  commit  to  your  charge,  together  with  that  of  tliie  vaet  a»> 
4eiuU  I ^e  of  our  fellow-citiaena,  the  body  of  Henry  Clay  of  Keiitueky." 

Auir  the  cheering  had  again  subsided,  his  honor  the  mayor 
t  *Me  and  spoke  in  these  terms  :  — 

^Mb.  Clat:  Hie  pleasing  duty  hae  been  aaaigned  to  me  as  the  represent*- 
.:Te  of  tlie  constituted  autlioriti««  of  tiieeity  of  New  York,  to  tender  to  yon 
Jts  liot(|>italitie8 — to  extend  to  yttu  a  eordiul  weleome. 

'*lt  M  not  n4>ct'«stiry  for  iiie — iiideeil,  sir.  it  would  not  become  me  on  na 
oocafli<*ti  like  tJie  )>refieNt — tti  mlvert  to  your  many  and  valued  public  Bervtceai 
Tlie  whole  country  grntefullv  ncknowledg«  tlie  zeal,  the  devotion  witJi  which 
a  whole  life  hifr  he^  paeeeo  in  u|iJioIding  her  intereata — in  defending  her 
honor — in  augmenting  her  proaiterity — and  we.  sir,  citixeneof  tlie  great  com- 
nierciiii  n)etru^>oii«  of  Uiis  weatern  worhl,  rejoice  that  we  are  permitted  to 
testify  to  vou  personally  onr  apjireciation  of  the  worth,  the  talents,  tb« 
0tatesniHnMj'|i,  and  the  pure  pntiiutiani,  which  have  combined  to  surround 
with  II  hnh  uf  im|)erisliable  glory  tl<e  name  of  Henry  Clay. 

"Our  wclcon>e,  sir,  is  not  mere  lip-service,  but  from  the  abundance  of  tho 
heart  the  moutli  s|)eaka, 

"  Wo  receive  you,  sir,  as  the  honored,  the  ciierished  guest  of  tliis  ereat 
city.  Its  inhaU'tanta,  witliout  reference  to  creeds  or  Mc^^  or  partirA,  have 
•ouie  forth  to  greet  yon,  and  in  tlieir  name,  sir,  with  all  tlie  warmth  which 
words  fresh  from  the  heiirt  can  convey,  I  bid  you  wkloohbl" 

Mr.  Clay  then  rose  and  replied  as  follows  :  — 

''Mr.  Mayor:  I  wish  I  could  find  adequatiC  language  to  express  to  yoa 
mad  this  audience  the  feelings  of  a  grateful  heart,  the  feelings  excited  livtlut 
tplen<lid  and  magnificent  reception.         **•»•# 

*'  But,  Mr.  Mayor,  the  presi<1ent  of  the  councils  hns  told  you  that  he  hat 
SHDOuUed  Diy  body  to  your  custody.    Sir,  that  expression  could  not  fail  ta 
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«xeite  some  reflection  in  mj  mind,  und  to  call  up  some  thonghts  and  feeKii^ 
there,  an  expreaaion  of  which  I  feel  bound  to  endeavor  to  make. 

**  My  arrival  here  to-day,  has  been  signalized  by  the  diachai^e  of  cannot^ 
by  the  diaplar  of  flags,  by  the  sound  of  gay  and  exulting  music,  and  by  the 
shouts  ana  cheers  of  an  affectionate  multitude  directed  toward  myself.  I 
am  proud  and  thankful  for  those  evidences  of  regard,  and  of  value,  for  the 
humble  services  of  an  individual  whom  you  esteem  far  too  hieUy.  But,  sir 
these  testimonies  offered  to  the  living,  could  not  fail  to  remind  me  of  the  just 
honors  about  to  be  paid  to  the  dead.  To-morrow's  sun  will  rise  upon  another 
and  a  different  spectacle  than  that  which  it  to-day  beholds^  as  the  venerable 
remains  of  the  illustrious  ex-president  of  the  United  States  reach  this  city. 
Then,  instead  of  the  cheers  of  joy  and  gladness  which  have  been  uttered 
upon  this  occasion,  there  will  be  the  still  expression  of  solemn  and  saddened 
feeling.  As  I  qontcmplate'the  scene  which  will  be  presented  on  that  antici- 
pated arrival,  as  I  recollect  the  signal  services  and  glorious  career  of  the 
great  departed,  and  the  position  to  which  he  now  has  passed — a  position 
which  awaits  us  all — ^I  am  moved  to  suppress  the  feelings  of  grateful  joy 
which  would  otherwise  overflow  within  me  on  an  occasion  so  honorable  to  my- 
self. Ought  not  the  contrast  between  this  day's  performances — ^between  the 
joy  and  gladness  this  day  manifested  on  the  arrival  of  an  humble  iudividua], 
whose  em>rts  in  our  country's  behalf  you  much  too  highly  appreciate,  and 
the  ceremonies  which  will  follow  to-morrow,  to  make  a  deep  impression  on 
our  minds  t  Ought  they  not  for  the  few  days  remaining  to  us  to  moderate 
the  unworthy  impulses  which  most  men  bring  into  the  stnfe  of  existence — to 
repress  and  diminish  the  violence  of  party  contests^  and  the  heat  and  acri- 
mony  of  party  feeling,  for  the  brief  space  which  intervenes  between  the 
present  moment  and  that  moment  near  at  hand  when  we  shall  be  all  laid  low 
m  the  narrow  house  which  our  venerable  and  pure-hearted  patriot  now 
occupies  f 

**  I  hope,  Mr.  Mayor,  that  we  may  profit  by  this  contrast,  and  hereafter 
entertain  leas  of  that  embittered  feeling  which  too  often  urges  us»  that  we  may 
restrain  our  ardor  in  the  pursuit  of  cherished  objects  in  the  sense  of  responsi- 
bility which  we  ought  to  cherish  toward  the  Governor  of  all,  and  in  the 
expectation  of  that  moment  which  must  sooner  or  later  bring  us  all  to  the 
dust 

"  Mr.  Mayor,  I  could  not  pass  by  this  topic^  thus  suggested  to  me.  And 
now,  sir,  will  you  permit  me  to  thank  yourself  and  the  public  authorities 
of  the  people  of  this  city,  for  this  splendid  reception,  and  for  the  kindness 
and  liberal  hospitality  which  you  have  authorized  me  to  expect  at  your 
hands!" 

Mr.  Clay  concluded,  with  loud  applause  from  the  assembled 
multitude,  by  whom  he  had  also  been  frequently  interrupted  in 
the  course  of  his  remarks. 

The  procession  was  then  formed  at  the  Battery,  and  moved  up 
through  Broadway  in  the  appointed  order,  amid  the  cheers  of  the 
almost  impassable  mass  who  had  assembled  from  one  end  of  the 
street  to  the  other,  on  this  beautiful  aflemoon,  to  do  honor  to 
Henry  Clay. 

On*  the  next  day  after  his  arrival,  the  funeral  procession  in 
Honor  of  Mr.  Adams,  took  place,  and  Mr  Clay,  who  participate^ 
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in  it,  received  no  visits,  and  avoided  those  manifestations  of  at- 
tachment which  the  people  seemed  universally  to  be  animated 
with  toward  him.  In  the  forenoon,  however,  he  visited  the 
Rutgers  Young  Ladies'  institute,  where  a  great  number  of  ladies 
were  assembled  to  receive  him.  He  was  addressed  in  behalf  of 
the  young  ladies  by  the  principal,  who  also  read  an  address  to 
him  composed  by  members  of  the  institution.  From  this  address, 
we  give  one  or  two  paragraphs,  together  wiA  Mr.  Clay's  reply  :  — 

-  We  hail  you  as  the  advoeate  of  peace — ^the  richest  boon  that  can  be  con* 
ferred  upon  a  nation.  And  while  we  admire  the  patriotism  that  would  not 
spare  a  well-beloyed  son  in  the  hour  of  trial,  but  endured  with  calm  resig- 
nation tliat  the  fond  object  of  a  fathcr^s  deep  affection  should  be  sacrificed 
upon  tlie  altar  of  his  country's  good ;  still  more  would  we  honor  that  mora! 
courage  that  manfully  maintains  the  right  in  tlie  face  of  the  greatest  oppo- 
sition, and  boldly  condemns  the  spirit  of  war  and  aggression.  To  such  a 
spirit^  cherished  and  regarded  by  the  nation's  rulerS)  most  we  be  indebted 
Sor  the  blessings  of  peace  in  our  own  highly-fayored  land ;  for  tlie  extended 
commerce,  and  polished  society  of  large  and  opulent  cities^  or  the  grateful 
retirement^  and  refining  pleasures  of  the  country ;  but  most  of  all,  for  the 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  those  arts  and  sciences  which  more  adorn 
our  country  than  stately  edifices^  or  well-tilled  grounds,  and  our  institutions 
of  learning  that  shall  rightly  train  the  youthful  mind,  and  fit  the  tBomen  of 
America  for  an  elevated  station  in  this  great  republic  And  to  you,  and  men 
of  your  principles,  we  look  for  the  diffusion  of  like  mercies  in  a  neighboring 
nation,  whose  smiling  yallejs  and  fruitful  fields  haye  been  laid  waste  by  the 
cruel  spirit  of  rapine  and  bloodshed. 

"And  now,  dear  sir,  in  conclusion,  we  would  tender  our  heartfelt  ac- 
knowledgments for  the  great  pleasure  and  honor  which  your  yisit  has  afford- 
ed us.  The  events  of  this  day  can  never  be  forgotten  by  us;  the  remem- 
brance of  Henry  Clay  will  ever  be  indelibly  engraved  upon  our  hearts. 

"  God  bless  you,  and  preserve  you,  and  may  your  path  continue  to  be  like 
that  of  the  revered  one  whom  the  nation  now  mourns — *  shining  more  and 
more  unto  the  perfect  day.' " 

Mr.  Clay  then  replied  briefly  as  follows  :  — 

**  I  thank  you,  sir,  and  the  young  ladies  whom  you  represent^  for  this  cor- 
dial welcome  and  distinguished  reception.  Among  the  agreeable  incidents 
H'uicli  attended  my  brief  visit  to  this  city,  there  is  no  one  to  which  I  shall 
lOfij  vith  more  satisfaction  and  delight  than  upon  my  having  had  occasion 
to  met.;  in  this  pi  see  the  future  mothers  and  present  daughters  of  my  coun- 
try. I  did  not  come  here  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  speech,  but  I  will, 
however,  say  that  I  trust  that  the  noble  objects  which  the  founder  of  this  in- 
stitution had  in  view  in  its  establishment,  may  be  fully  attained.  I  trust  that 
the  opportunities  which  the  young  ladies  possess  of  improving  their  minds, 
cultivating  their  taste,  expanding  their  understandings,  by  tlie  advantages 
here  offered,  may  not  he  lost,  but  that  they  may  fulfil  their  high  destinioi^ 
and  render  themselves  a  blessing  to  their  parents,  an  ornament  to  their  coun- 
try, and  acceptable  to  Ihat  God  to  whose  providence  I  shall  always  pray  for 
t^iir  prosp-ani}   Came  and  happinesfli" 
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Mr.  Clay  haying  concluded,  withdrew,  receiving  at  every  step 
911  the  passage  out  of  the  room,  the  smiles  of  that  beautiful  crowd 
of  girls,  and  shaking  the  hands  and  replying  to  the  salutations 
and  good  wishes  of  those  who  happened  to  be  near  enough  to 
^eak  to  him. 

On  Thursday  morning,  March  9th,  Mr.  Clay,  in  company  of 
fhe  common  council,  drove  out  to  the  Institution  for  the  Blind 
On  arriving,  he  was  received  by  the  principal,  who  briefly  ad- 
dressed him,  and  drew  forth  from  Mr.  Clay  one  of  the  most  feli- 
citous and  beautiful  speeches  that  it  was  ever  the  fortune  of  those 
oresent  to  listen  to.  It  was  full  of  pathos  and  the  eloquence  of 
elevated  sentiment.  This  was  followed  by  poetical  addresses  to 
Mr.  Clay  from  two  young  ladies,  pupils  of  the  institute,  with 
which  he  was  highly  gratiBed. 

The  party  then  proceeded  to  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  where  addresses  were  also  delivered.  The  distinguished 
visiter  was  greatly  interested  in  the  modes  and  results  of  the  in 
ttruction  administered  at  those  admirable  institutions. 

It  was  intend^".]  to  visit  the  High  Bridge,  but  owing  to  the 
severity  of  thr  rain,  the  party  returned  to  the  city.  At  six  o'clock, 
Mr.  Clay  dined  with  the  common  council  at  the  New  York  hotel, 
and  in  the  evening,  appeared  at  the  ball  at  the  Broadway  theatre. 
This  was  a  most  brilliant  festival.  Even  the  violent  rain,  which 
prevailed  the  whole  evening,  seemed  to  have  made  little  diminu- 
tion in  the  crowds  who  were  present.  We  refer  especially  to 
the  ladies,  who  were  drawn  there  in  large  numbers  by  the  desire 
of  seeing  the  honored  statesman  of  Ashland,  who  had  consented 
to  attend,  principally  with  the  desire  of  gratifying  his  fair  coun- 
trywomen. 

The  theatre  was  splendidly  illuminated,  and  the  stage  hung 
with  gorgeous  drapery,  representing  the  American  colors.  Mr 
Clay  entered  about  nine  o'clock,  in  company  with  Ex-President 
Van  Buren,  and  escorted  by  the  common  council.  He  was  re 
ceived  with  three  cheers,  and  immediately  the  company  forme<\ 
into  double  lines,  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  stage,  down 
which  the  distinguished  guests  walked,  greeted  most  entbusi 
astically  at  every  point,  and  finally  took  their  station  at  the  farther 
end,  where  the  ladies  crowded  at  once  to  take  them  by  the  hand. 
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Mr.  Clay  seemed  in  excellent  spirits  ;  his  fine  eye  sparkled  vnth 
kindly  feeling,  and  the  dense  throng  which  gathered  around,  dis- 
played the  most  marked  reverence  and  attachment  toward  him. 

The  next  morning,  Friday,  having  been  appointed  for  the  citi- 
zens of  New  York  to  pay  their  personal  respects  to  Mr.  Clay,  he 
reached  the  city-hall  with  his  honor  the  mayor  and  the  members 
of  the  committee  of  reception,  at  about  eleven  o'clock.  A  great 
number  of  gentlemen  were  there  collected,  waiting  for  his  arrival ; 
they  received  him  with  the  usual  manifestation ».  As  soon  as  the 
doors  of  the  governor's  room  were  thrown  open,  the  crowd  began 
to  pour  through  them  :  and  a  steady  stream  of  persons,  eager  to 
exchange  salutations  with  the  illustrious  visiter,  occupied  ail  the 
avenues  to  the  place.  It  was  impossible  to  obtain  admission,  ex- 
cept by  taking  a  place  in  the  mass  and  moving  with  it  gradually 
up  the  stairs  toward  the  door  ;  and  the  number  of  persons  was 
so  great,  that  it  nmst  have  required  nearly  an  hour  for  a  single 
individual  to  reach  the  governor's  room. 

In  order  that  the  thousands  who  had  collected  outside,  finding 
It  utterly  impossible  to  effect  an  entrance,  might  not  be  disap- 
pointed in  their  wish  to  see  him,  Mr.  Clay  appeared  on  the  bal- 
cony at  the  close  of  his  levee.  After  the  enthusiastic  cheering 
with  which  he  was  received  had  subsided,  Mr.  Clay  said  he  had 
come  here  with  the  expectation  of  shaking  all  his  friends  by  the 
hand ;  he  had  been  undergoing  that  operation  for  the  last  three 
hours — indeed,  ever  since  he  had  been  in  the  city.  Instead  of 
working  twelve  hours,  even  if  he  had  worked  twenty-four  hours 
a  day,  it  would  not  have  sufficed  ;  and  as  he  had  given  all  that 
were  in  the  inside  of  the  building  his  hand,  he  now  gave  all  on 
the  outside  his  heart ! 

On  Saturday  morning,  Mr.  Clay  received  the  ladies  of  New 
York  at  the  same  place,  and  many  thousands  were  present.  Mr. 
Clay  arrived  at  the  appointed  hour,  and  was  received  with  all  the 
honors  by  the  mass  of  gentlemen  and  ladies  assembled  at  the  city- 
hall.  The  business  of  reception  commenced  immediately,  Mr. 
Clay  shaking  hands  and  exchanging  a  pleasant  word  with  all,  re- 
ceiving warmer  tributes  from  some,  and  now  and  then  carrying 
his  politeness  so  far  as  to  yield  a  lock  of  hair  to  the  longing  scis- 
sors of  some  patriotic  matron.  The  ceremony  was  continued  till 
K 
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after  the  appointed  hour,  when  Mr.  Clay  was  oompelled  to  retire 
although  many  ladies  had  not  yet  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  an  in- 
terview. 

On  Saturday  afternoon,  Mr.  Clay  visited  the  High  Bridge,  in 
company  with  several  members  of  the  common  council,  and  was 
higldy  gratified  with  that  magnificent  work.  He  returned  to  the 
cicy,  ana  was  entertained  at  dinner  by  J.  Phillips  Phoenix,  Esq., 
after  which  he  attended  the  performance  of  the  oratorio  of  the 
"  Creation,"  by  the  Sacred  Music  society.  He  was  there  much 
more  an  object  of  attention  to  the  audience  than  the  music,  and 
in  the  course  of  the  evening,  briefly  and  felicitously  replied  to  ao 
address  from  the  ladies  of  the  society. 

On  Sunday  morning,  Mr.  Clay  attended  St.  Bartholomew's 
church,  with  his  honor  the  mayor,  where  an  unusually  large  con- 
gregation was  assembled.  On  the  way  thither,  he  was  met  by  a 
large  number  of  Irishmen,  who  thus  sought  ihe  opportunity  of 
quietly  expressing  to  him  the  warm  feelings  which  his  efforts  in 
behalf  of  Ireland  have  roused  in  the  breasts  of  all  her  sons. 

On  Monday  morning  (says  the  Tribune)  a  large  assemblage 
was  collected  at  the  New  Jersey  railroad-ofiice,  foot  of  Liberty 
street,  to  witness  the  departure  of  Mr.  Clay.  A  little  past  nine 
o'clock,  he  arrived  m  a  carriage  with  his  honor  the  mayor  and 
the  committee  of  reception,  and  was  received  with  loud  cheers 
by  the  multitude,  who  not  only  occupied  the  street,  but  the  roofs 
of  the  buildings  about  the  railroad-office,  all  eager  to  obtain  a 
view  of  him.  Just  before  the  ferry-boat  arrived  at  the  wharf, 
Mr.  Clay  came  forward,  and  bowed  his  farewell  to  the  people, 
who  returned  it  with  cheers,  after  which  he  took  his  seat  again 
in  the  carriage,  and  was  driven  on  board  the  boat.  As  the  boat 
put  off,  the  assemblage  again  cheered  loudly,  and  so  the  visit  of 
the  veteran  and  adored  statesman  to  the  commercial  metropolis 
was  ended. 

The  committee  accompanied  Mr.  Clay  to  Newark,  where  they 
resigned  him  tp  the  authorities  of  that  place.  He  was  welcomed 
there  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm,  and  after  spending  a  short  time, 
went  on  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  remained  a  day  privately,  and 
then  returned  home  by  way  of  Baltimore.  The  Tribune,  in  speak- 
ing of  his  visit  to  New  York,  says :  "  Mr.  Clay  has  been  with  us 
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five  days,  and  through  the  whole  time  has  received  such  tokens 
of  deep  respect  and  enthusiastic  attachment,  as  no  man  but  him- 
self could  have  elicited.  We  now  see  how  firmly  he  stands  in 
the  affections,  not  of  a  few  persons,  or  of  any  particular  class, 
but  of  the  whole  people.  If  there  were  any  doubt  before,  the 
fact  is  now  undeniable,  that  no  man  lives  who  is  so  truly  beloved 
revered,  and  trusted,  by  the  people  of  this  city,  as  Henry  Clay.* 


XXIX. 

MR.    CLAT   AS   A   LAWYER   AND   AS   A   MAN. 

Of  such  paramount  interest  have  been  the  details  of  Mr.  Cl«y  s 
public  career,  that  we  have  but  little  room  to  bestow  upon  his 
private  and  professional  history,  honorable  as  it  has  been  to  him. 
We  have  alluded  to  his  early  successes  at  the  bar,  but  space  fails 
OS  in  the  attempt  to  supply  even  an  imperfect  sketch  of  his 
numerous  triumphant  efforts  in  the  sphere  of  his  profession — 
efforts  which  have  not  failed  in  brilliancy  and  success  with  the 
arrival  of  his  threescore  and  tenth  year. 

Owing  to  the  more  popular  character  of  his  political  labors,  he 
has  not  enjoyed,  out  of  the  boundary  of  the  supreme  court,  half 
the  reputation  which  was  his  due  as  a  jurist  of  extensive  attain- 
ments and  profound  ability.  But  the  writer  has  been  assured  by 
the  late  Mr.  Justice  Story,  that  Mr.  Clay  was  regarded  by  Chief- 
Justice  Marshall  as  second  in  these  respects  to  no  lawyer  iu  the 
country.  His  arguments  always  evinced  great  reflection,  and 
oftentimes  extensive  legal  erudition  ;  and  his  appeals  were  of  that 
generous  and  elevated  character,  which  rejects  every  aid  of  a 
narrow  or  pettifogging  cast.  We  must  content  ourselves  with  a 
mere  reference  to  this  department  of  Mr.  Clay*s  history  ;  referring 
the  reader,  for  information  in  regard  to  it,  to  the  reports  and  rec- 
ords of  the  United  States  courts  and  the  courts  of  Kentucky. 

Mr.  Clay  is  now  (1848)  in  his  seventy-first  year,  and,  notwith- 
standing his  varied  and  arduous  labors,  tasking  his  mental  and 
physical  powers  to*an  extraordinary  degree,  and  the  several  pe- 
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iiods  of  dangerous  illness  to  which  he  has  been  8iihj<^rt.  he  bears 
in  his  personal  appearance  the  promise  of  a  vigonuis,  healthful, 
and  protracted  old  age.  In  8ia,^ure,  he  is  tall,  sinewy,  erect,  and 
commanding,  with  iinely-formed  limbs,  and  a  frame  capable  of 
much  endurance.  From  his  features,  you  might  at  first  infer  thai 
he  was  a  hardy  backwoodsman,  who  had  been  accusu>ined  rather 
to  the  privations  and  trials  of  a  frontier  life,  than  to  the  arena  of 
debate  and  the  diplomatic  table.  But  when  you  meet  his  full, 
clear  gray  eye,  you  see  in  its  flashes  the  conscious  power  of  a 
well-trained  and  panoplied  intellect,  as  well  as  the  glance  of  an 
intrepid  soul.  Its  lustre  gives  animation  to  the  whole  counte- 
nance, and  its  varying  expression  faithfully  interprets  the  emotions 
and  sentiments  of  the  orator.  Much  of  the  charm  of  his  speak 
ing  lies  in  his  clear,  rotund,  and  indescribably  melodious  voice, 
which  is  of  wide  compass,  and  as  distinct  in  its  low  as  in  its  high 
tones.  The  effect  of  it,  when  a  passion  is  to  be  portrayed,  or  a 
feeling  of  pathos  aroused,  is  like  that  of  a  rich  instrument  upon 
the  ear. 

Nothing  could  be  more  felicitous  than  Mr.  Clay's  personal 
manners  and  address.  They  convey  to  every  one  the  conviction 
that  he  is  a  true  man  — that  there  is  no  sham  about  him  and  his 
professions.  Frank,  affable,  natural,  and  communicative,  he  was, 
without  assumption,  as  much  at  home  among  European  potentates 
as  among  his  own  constituents  at  a  barbecue.  His  perfect  self- 
possession  and  repose  of  maimer  spring,  not  so  much  fiom  long 
intercourse  with  the  world  and  with  society,  as  from  that  indi- 
genous democratic  instinct,  that  true  nobleness  of  character, 
which  looks  unaffectedly  to  the  inward  man  solely,  and  not  to  the 
outside  insignia  with  which  he  may  be  decorated. 

Never  was  public  man  so  personally  popular  in  the  United 
States.  "  The  true  source  of  his  extraordinary  influence,**  says 
a  writer  of  the  day,  "  is  to  be  found  in  that  most  potent  of  all 
human  influences,  a  true  and  ready  sympathy.  There  are  no 
barriers  between  his  heart  and  the  hearts  of  others.  Bring  them 
in  contact,  and  the  efllux  of  his  kindly  feeling  is  instantaneous 
Instead  of  sullenly  wrapping  himself  in  the  thoughts  of  sflf^  he 
thinks  of  othfrs.  His  thoughts  become  their  thoughts,  and  their 
ihouffhts  become  his  thoughts.     An  interchange  of  kindly  feeling 
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becomes  spontaneous  and  immediate.  Mr.  Clay  is  not  only  a 
strong  man  in  himself,  but  he  possesses  the  ability  to  command 
and  carry  with  him  all  human  agencies  and  influences  which 
come  within  the  sphere  of  his  action.** 

In  his  integrity  and  uprightness  of  character,  no  one  who  was 
ever  brought  in  contact  with  him,  could  fail  to  place  the  most  im- 
plicit reliance.  "  He  is  an  honest  man,**  says  one,  who  knows 
him  well ;  *'  he  is  a  fair-dealing  man  ;  he  is  a  true  man  ;  he  is  a 
man  who  believes  in  his  own  principles,  who  follows  his  own 
convictions,  who  avows  his  own  sentiments  and  acts  on  them, 
who  never  deserted  a  friend,  who  was  never  deterred  from  his 
purpose,  who  was  never  seduced  from  what  he  undertook  to  do 
He  is  a  man  o^  faith,  in  the  largest  sense  of  that  word.  No  man 
has  ever  been  more  severely  tried  in  public  life  in  this  country  ; 
and  no  man  ever  exhibited  a  more  sublime  manhood  in  all  his 
great  and  repeated  exhibitions  of  that  noblest  of  all  qualities  in  a 
public  man  —  trustworthiness.  The  nation  may  rely  on  him  that 
he  is  what  he  is,  and  that  he  will  do  what  he  says  he  will  do.* 

''  In  our  opinion,  the  most  remarkable  mental  endowment  of 
Mr.  Clay  is  his  ctmmion  sense.  He  is  the  most  sagacious  public 
man  this  country  has  produced,  except  Benjamin  Franklin.  His 
knowledge  of  affairs  seems  rather  intuitive  than  the  result  of  ex- 
perience. We  hare  heard  him  deliver  some  of  his  greatest 
qieeches.  We  have  read  them  all.  His  fame  as  an  orator  is 
world- wide.  But  what  is  the  oratory  of  those  great  discourses  ^ 
No  flowers  of  rhetoric  adorn  them;  no  vast  fund  of  acquired 
erudition  enriches  them.  Mr.  Clay  hardly  ever  quotes  from  books. 
No  elaborate  argumentation.  What  then  ?  The  grandeur  of  an 
intellect  that  seems  to  perceive  truth  intuitively,  united  to  a  pathos 
as  fervent  as  that  of  Demosthenes :  this  is  the  man,  full  of  spirit, 
full  of  sense." 

Among  the  eminent  perso'js  who  have  borne  testimony  to  those 
qualities  which  qualify  M^ .  Clay  so  worthily  for  the  highest  oflice 
in  the  gift  of  the  American  people,  is  the  late  Col.  Richafd  M. 
Johnson  of  Kentucky.  We  are  indebted  to  the  Richmond  Whig 
for  the  following  anecdote  :  — 

*'0n  Uie  80th  of  September  Inat,  Col.  Johnson  being  in  Stount^n,  Tlrgiaiai 
a  BQiuber  of  gentlemen  paid  him  the  respect  of  calling  to  see  him.    One  of 
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the  eompanj  reraarked  to  him,  '(Colonel,  when  yon  reach  the  railroad 
janctioD,  jou  will  be  near  the  Slashes  of  Hanover,  The  honest  old  war- 
rior's face  immediately  lighted  up  with  an  expression  of  sincerity  and  p1ea»- 
nre,  and  he  elooueutly  said :  *  I  shall  be  delighted  to  see  that  place.  Ereij 
spot  of  ground  Henry  Clay  touches  he  immortalizea  I  have  Deen  in  public 
hfe  for  forty  years,  and  in  that  time  have  been  associated  with  all  the  great 
men  of  the  country.  Leaving  out  Madison  and  Gallatin,  who  were  old  men 
when  I  first  stepped  upon  the  theatre  of  politics^  I  will  place  Jefferson  fint» 
hen  HsyRY  Clat.  He  is  a  perfect  Hercules  in 'all  the  qualities  than  can 
adorn  human  nature.  Some  men  may  excel  him  in  a  single  quality — ^for  in- 
stance, Webster  may  be  a  greater  logician ;  or  some  may  be  more  renowned 
for  deep  research ;  bnt  take  Clav  all  in  all,  he  has  not  an  equal  in  the  Union, 
in  either  the  north  or  south,  the  east  or  the  west  In  moral  courage,  in 
physical  courage,  in  oratory,  in  patriotism,  and  in  every  noble  quality,  he  is 
without  a  superior.  I  have  been  associated  with  him  on  committees  in  con- 
nection with  Calhoun,  Lowndes,  Cheves»  Webster,  and  other  distinguished 
individuals,  but  Clay  was  always  the  master-spirit  We  looked  up  to  him 
as  the  Ajax  Telamon ;  and  by  his  counsel  we  were  guided  in  our  delibera- 
tions If  the  rest  of  the  committee  assembled  before  him,  and  were  in  doubt 
how  to  proceed,  when  he  made  his  appearance,  all  eyes  were  turned  upon 
him — and  we  were  certain  to  be  right  when  we  followed  his  opinion.  He 
is  a  great  man — a  very  great  man  1*  ** 

.  As  a  writer,  Mr.  Clay  will  creditably  compare  with  any  of  the 
public  men  of  the  day.  His  style  is  singularly  perspicuous, 
simple,  forcible,  and  correct,  evincing  a  preference  for  good  old 
Saxon  words  over  those  derived  from  the  Latin  and  Greek  lan- 
guages. In  this  respect  it  is  perfectly  Addisonian.  His  in* 
structions  to  the  ministers  sent  to  the  Congress  of  Panama,  his 
land  report  of  1832,  his  report  on  the  differences  with  France, 
and  numerous  documents  which  emanated  from  his  pen  while  he 
was  at  the  head  of  the  department  of  state,  may  be  referred  to, 
not  only  as  papers  evincing  masterly  statesmanship,  but  as  ex- 
cellent specimens  of  English  undefiled. 

In  his  tastes  and  habits  of  life,  Mr.  Clay  is  remarkably  simple 
and  unostentatious.  He  is  an  early  riser,  and  methodical  and  in- 
dustrious in  the  disposition  of  his  time.  His  punctuality  is  pro- 
verbial. He  is  quite  as  noted  as  Washington  was  for  this  good 
quality  ;  which  we  generally  find  in  the  greatest  perfection  with 
those  who  have  the  greatest  considerav'on  for  others. 

In  April,  1799,  about  a  year  and  a  half  after  Mr.  Clay  removed 
to  Kentucky,  he  married  Lucretia  Hart,  daughter  of  Colonel  Hart, 
a  highly  respectable  gentleman  of  Lexington.  Another  daughter 
was  married  to  James  Brown,  Esq.,  afterward  minister  to  France 
under  Messrs   M'^nroe  and  J.  Q.  Adams.     Mrs.  Clay  was  bom 
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in  1781,  at  Hagerstown,  Maryland,  being  four  years  younger  than 
her  husband.  They  have  had  eleven  children,  six  daughters  and 
^ve  sons,  and  a  larger  number  of  grandchildren.  Four  of  the 
daughters  died  young.  Susan  Hart,  then  Mrs.  Duralde,  of  New 
Orleans,  died  at  the  age  of  twenty.  Ann  Brown  Clay,  bom  in 
1807,  married  James  Erwine,  Esq.,  of  New  Orleans  ;  and  is  said 
to  have  borne  a  great  resemblance  to  her  father  in  her  captivating 
social,  and  intellectual  qualities.  She  died  in  1835,  the  last  oi 
the  six.  The  news  of  her  death  so  affected  Mr.  Clay,  that  he 
fainted  on  receiving  the  communication.  The  affliction  of  the 
bereavement  was  most  bitter. 

Theodore  Wythe  Clay,  the  eldest  son,  was  bom  in  1802.  In 
consequence  of  an  accidental  injury,  he  became  deranged,  and 
has  been  for  many  years  the  inmate  of  an  insane  retreat.  Thomai 
Hart  Clay,  the  second  son,  bom  in  1803,  is  married  and  has  « 
family.  He  is  engaged  chiefly  in  the  manufacture  of  hemp 
Henry  Clay,  Jr.,  born  in  1811,  fell  at  Buena-Vista,  gallantlj 
leading  his  men,  February,  1847.  James  B.  Clay,  born  in  1817, 
is  married  and  in  the  practice  of  the  law  at  Lexington.  John 
M.  Clay,  the  youngest  of  the  family,  born  in  1821,  has  also  been 
educated  for  the  legal  profession. 

The  virtues  of  Mrs.  Clay,  though  of  the  unobimsive  kind,  are 
not  the  less  admirable  and  deserving.  Her  benevolence,  her  in- 
dustry, her  studious  attention  to  her  household  and  her  guests, 
have  been  the  theme  of  eulogy  with  all  who  have  visited  Ashland. 
When  General  Bertrand,  the  faithful  friend  of  Napoleon,  was 
there,  he  was  much  astonished  at  the  extent  and  variety  of  the 
duties  discharged  with  so  much  activity  and  system  by  Mrs.  Clay. 
Her  dairy,  garden,  greenhouse,  pleasure-grounds,  and  the  opera- 
tions of  a  farm  of  between  five  and  six  hundred  acres,  were  all 
under  hei  vigilant  and  comprehensive  supervision. 

In  his  domestic  and  social  relations,  no  man  could  be  more 
strictly  honorable  and  blameless  than  Mr.  Clay.  The  charge 
has  been  brought  against  him  by  his  enemies,  of  having  visited 
the  gaming-table.  It  is  admitted  that,  in  early  life,  Mr.  Clay  had 
a  fondness  for  play — not  for  the^sake  of  the  money  sported,  but 
for  the  company  ^nd  the  excitement.  He  has  never  played  at 
a  public  table  or  at  gambling-houses.     For  upward  of  thirty  yean 
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he  has  not  played  at  any  game  of  hazard.  Never  to  liis  knowledge 
has  a  pack  of  cards  been  seen  at  Ashland.  We  mention  these 
facts,  not  that  we  suppose  that  Mr.  Clay  objects  to  the  recreation 
of  cards,  where  nothing  is  staked,  but  because  the  grossest  mis- 
representations and  the  most  exaggerated  stories  in  regard  to  him, 
in  connection  with  this  subject,  have  been  made  current  by  his 
enemies.  We  have  fairly  stated  the  head  and  front  of  his  ofTend- 
ing.  Many  instances  of  the  justice  and  magnanimity  which  he 
carries  into  all  transactions  of  a  pecuniary  nature  might  be  meii- 
iioned  ;  but  we  forbear. 

It  is  with  Mr.  Clay's  public  history  that  we  have  mainly  to 
deal.  The  legislative  annals  of  the  nation  are  the  sources  from 
which  it  may  be  derived.  There  it  stands  amply  and  immutably 
recorded,  through  a  period  of  more  than  forty  years.  From  those 
magnificent  quarries  of  the  past,  the  materials  will  be  drawn  for 
a  monument  more  perennial  than  marble  or  brass.  Never  were 
the  views  of  a  public  man  upon  all  questions  of  public  policy 
more  ingenuously  and  unequivocally  expressed — more  clearly 
and  broadly  defined.  On  no  one  point  is  there  an  indication  of 
ahuffling — of  a  disposition  to  evade  or  defer  the  responsibility 
of  uttering  an  opinion.  In  contemplating  his  career,  we  are  often 
reminded  of  these  lines  by  the  author  of  "  Philip  Van  Arte* 
relde :" 

*<  All  my  life  long 
I  have  beheld  with  most  respect  the  man 
Who  knew  himself  and  knew  the  ways  before  him^ 
And  from  among  them  chose  considerately, 
With  a  clear  foresight,  not  a  blindfold  courage^ 
And,  having  chosen,  with  a  steadfast  mind 
Pursued  his  purposes." 

Such  a  man  is  Henry  Clay !  And  in  no  one  public  act  of  hit  * 
life  does  he  seem  to  have  been  actuated  by  other  than  pure  and 
patriotic  motives.  "  I  would  rather  be  right  than  be  prbs 
IDBNT."  In  that  expression  we  have  a  key  to  his  conduct  from 
the  moment  he  first  entered  the  national  councils  ;  and  in  thai 
expression,  we  have  an  earnest  of  the  single-heartedness  of  pur 
pose  with  which  the  affairs  of  the  country  would  be  conducted 
imder  his  administration.     But  the  presidency  coulJ  not  add  to 
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his  fame.  The  wonder  of  the  wise  and  the  good  that  he  was  noi 
president,  would  speak  lender  in  his  behalf,  and  be  a  pruudei 
tribute  to  his  worth,  than  their  exultation  at  his  success.  The 
absence  of  his  bust  from  the  triumph,  will  be  more  noted  than  its 
presence  could  ever  be. 

Whatever  the  Future  may  have  in  store,  **the  Past  is  secnro  * 
His  name  lives  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen.  His  fame  U 
incorporttte  with  the  history  of  the  republic.  May  they  both  be 
Headed  with  the  highest  honor  which  a  free  people  can  bestow! 

Nsw  Toaa,  J/ay,  184& 
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XXX.» 

THE  PRBSfDENTIAL   CONTEST  OF   184& 

Mr.  Clay's  name,  in  connection  with  the  Presidency, 
again  presented  to  the  Whig  National  Convention  which  mot  at 
Philadelphia,  in  June,  1848.  It  is  due  to  his  unchanging  friends 
that  the  grounds  on  which  they  urged  his  nomination  at  this 
time  should  be  fairly  set  forth. 

There  is  a  sense  in  which  Mr.  Clay  was  not,  and  for  more 
than  twenty  years  had  not  been,  a  popular  man.  His  name  was 
not  calculated  to  draw  to  the  standard  on  which  it  was  inscribed 
that  large  class  who  are  habitually  spoken  of  as  "  the  floating 
vote  ;"  and  who  incline  to  this  party  or  that  from  no  regard  to  the 
principles  it  advocates,  or  the  measures  it  supports,  but  simply 
or  mainly  from  personal  admiration  of  its  leading  candidate  or 
exultation  over  his  achievements.  On  the  contrary,  the  Whig 
party,  in  presenting  Mr.  Clay  for  President,  must  count  on  the 
support  of  those  only  whose  intelligent  convictions  had  impelled 
them  to  regard  with  favor  its  distinctive  objects — its  leading 
aims  and  aspirations. 

But  with  all,  or  nearly  all,  those  who  did  cherish  this  sym- 
pathy, Mr.  Clay  was  not  only  popular,  but  decidedly  the  most 
|W)pular  candidate  that  could  be  selected ;  he  was  the  very  maa, 
confessedly,  whom  nine-tenths  of  the  Whigs  of  the  whole  Union 
preferred  to  all  other  men  for  President.  His  Genius,  his 
Talents,  his  Eloquence,  his  Patriotism,  and,  in  the  better  sense, 
his  popularity,  had  fur  twenty  years  rendered  him  the  practical 
and  conceded  champion  and  master-spirit  of  the  Whig  party,  of 
which  he  might  without  extravagance  have  been  termed  the 
creating  life,  the  animating  soul.  If  the  question  had  been, 
"  Whom  do  the  Whigs  desire  to  elect  President  ?"  it  was  already 
most  emphatically  decided.  No  one  pretended  t«  doubt  that  the 
first  choice  of  an  immense  majority  of  the  Whigs  was  Henry 
Clay. 

*  For  this  dupter,  and  aU  that  follows  It,  the  reader  wO  hold  Um  Editor  idely  roipo^ 
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The  first  question,  then,  for  practical  consideration  was  this — 
Can  Mr.  Clay  be  elected  ?  Is  the  Whig  party  strong  enough, 
in  and  of  itself,  to  nominate  the  man  of  its  choice  with  a  reason- 
able  probability  of  electing  him  ? 

Mr.  Clay,  it  was  notorious,  had  been  repeatedly  beaten ;  but 
only  once  when  he  was  sustained  by  the  full  strength  of  the 
Whig  party.  The  scrub  race  of  1 824  had  only  demonstrated 
one  thing — the  hostility  of  the  people  to  the  abuses  and  corrup 
tions  of  congressional  caucuses.  All  beyond  this  was  accidental 
— fortuitous.  In  1832,  the  Anti- Jackson  strength  was  divided 
by  Anri-Masonry,  which  abstracted  from  Mr.  Clay  the  votes  of 
several  States  which  he  would  otherwise  have  carried.  And  in 
1844,  Mr.  Clay  was  barely  beaten  by  the  Kane  Letter  swindle 
in  Pennsylvania,  whereby  a  large  body  of  voters  were  carried 
against  him  by  the  preposterously  false  and  impudent,  but  never- 
theless successful,  assumption  that  Mr.  Polk  was  the  better  Pro- 
tectionist of  the  two,  and  were  drawn  to  swell  the  vote  of  the 
latter  under  banners  inscribed  "  Polk,  Dallas,  and  the  Tariff 
of  '42" — by  the  terrors  of  Nativism  which  had  been  infused 
into  the  great  body  of  our  adopted  citizens  by  the  Church-burn- 
ing and  other  acts  of  violence  committed  in  Philadelphia,  in  the 
spring  and  early  summer  of  that  year — by  the  audacious  and 
persistent  assertion  of  Bimey  and  Co.  that  the  Annexation  of 
Texas  was  as  much  favored  by  Mr.  Clay  as  by  Mr.  Polk,  and 
more  likely  to  be  effected  by  the  former,  because  of  his  far  greater 
ability  and  influence — and  by  the  atrocious  frauds  and  illegal 
votings,  whereof  the  Plaquemine  canvass  ki  Louisiana  afforded 
the  most  conspicuous  illustration.  That  a  majority  of  the  lega. 
voters  of  New-York*  and  Louisiana  cast  their  ballots  for  Mr 
Clay,  in  1844,  is  morally,  though  not  legally,  demonstrable.  That 
a  majority  of  those  of  Pennsylvania  would  have  done  so  had  they 
not  been  deceived  and  misled,  is  also  palpable.  The  votes  of 
these  States,  added  to  those  actually  thrown  for  Mr.  Clay,  would 
have  given  him  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  entire  Electoral  body, 
and  rendered  his  election  more  triumphant  than  was  that  of  Mr. 
Polk.  Yet  in  no  canvass  were  Whig  principles  ever  more 
pi  imly  and  thoroughly  proclaimed,  nor  more  absolutely  relied 
ou,  than  in  that  of  1844,  by  the  supporters  of  Mr.  Clair 
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The  friendB  of  Mr.  Clay  in  1848  argued  thus— New- Tork, 
vhich  ahtne  defeated  ua  in  '44,  is  now  for  us  heartily  and  relia- 
bly ;  she  has  been  carried  by  the  Whigs  in  the  htst  two  elec- 
tions—  in  that  of  '47  by  an  overwhelming  majority.  She  hat 
elected  a  delegation  almost  unanimously  for  Mr.  Clay,  and  she 
tells  us  officially  and  otherwise  that  her  vote  is  more  certain  for 
him  than  fur  any  other  Whig.  Now  admit  that  we  may  lose 
8ome  one  or  more  of  the  Eleven  States  which  voted  for  Mr  Clay 
in  '44«  we  insist  that  there  is  at  least  as  much  pn»bability  that 
we  shall  carry  Pennsylvania,  Louisiana,  and  some  other  of  the 
States  which  then  voted  for  Mr.  Polk,  leaving  New-York  as 
clear  and  absolute  gain,  which  is  as  much  as  we  actually  need. 
Since,  then.  It  is  conceded  that  Mr.  Clay  is  the  first  choice  of 
nearly  all  Whigs,  and  is  demonstrable  that  he  could  pretty  cer- 
tainly be  elected,  we  insist  that  he  and  no  other  is  tlie  man  who 
ought  to  be  nominated. 

But  the  friends  of  Mr.  Clay  cherished  serious  objectitms,  more* 
urer,  to  the  sup]>ort  of  General  Taylor,  his  leading  competitor 
for  the  nomination,  in  view  of  the  circumstances  under  which 
his  name  was  presented.  That  General  Taylor  was  an  honest, 
brave,  humane  patriot  and  soldier,  they  were  not  inclined  to 
doubt ;  but  his  life  had  been  mainly  spent  in  camps  and  forte 
on  the  frontier  at  or  beyond  the  outskirts  of  civilization  ;  so  that 
he  was  confessedly  ignorant,  to  a  remarkable  deieree,  of  the 
great  questions  of  public  policy  which  for  a  generation  had  con- 
Tulsed  the  country.  He  had  never  voted  at  any  election,  and  no 
one  could  say  when  or  where,  prior  to  the  suggestion  of  his 
name  for  the  Presidency,  he  had  evinced  any  decided  interest 
in,  or  even  familiarity  with,  those  great  bene6cent  principles  and 
measures  for  which  the  Whigs  had  so  patiently  and  resolutely 
struggled.  To  nominate  him  for  President,  therefore,  in  view 
of  his  no-party  professions  and  the  corresponding  impulses 
which  first  designated  him  as  a  candidate,  seemed  to  many  of 
he  Old  Guard  like  abandoning  the  great  purposes  of  our  organ- 
ization as  a  party,  and  advertising  the  world  that  we  cared  more 
for  grasping  the  offices  than  for  advancing  our  principles.  Such 
considerations  made  the  thought  of  surrendering  Mr.  Clay  for 
nny  other  candidate,  but  especially  General  Taylor,  exceedingly 
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AHMteful  to  a  langa  proporiton  of  the  most  sesioiit,  Mlelligvns 
md  devoted  Whigs. 

Ob  the  other  hand,  it  was  urgod — True,  General  Taylor  is 
•01  a  Sutesman  of  the  same  grade  with  Mr.  Clay ;  but  he  is  aa 
konest,  patriotic  Whig,  who  will  bear  and  heed  advice  from  all 
those  whom  a  Whig  President  sJu^uld  h«ed — he  is  eminently  a 
man  of  strong  common  sense,  of  popular  sympathies,  of  liberal 
news,  and  immensely  popular  with  all  those  who  are  but  loosely 
or  not  at  all  attached  to  any  party.  He  is  already  the  declared 
and  accepted  candidate  of  these ;  his  nomination  will  be  gener- 
ally hailed  as  an  omen  and  forerunner  of  triumph ;  and  his  eleo* 
tioB  will  do  much  to  calm  the  effervescence  and  assuage  tha 
bitterness  of  party  spirit,  restoring,  in  good  degree,  the  goldea 
eras  of  Washington  and  Monroe. 

These  considerations  ultimately  prevailed.  Indeed,  it  seems 
probable,  in  view  of  all  the  facts,  that  a  majority  of  all  the  dele* 
gates  went  to  Philadelphia  expecting,  if  not  absolutely  desiring 
General  Taylor's  nomination,  though  prevented  by  instructiona 
and  previous  committals,  if  not  by  the  strong  repugnance  of  their 
immediate  constituents,  from  immediately  voting  to  produce  it. 

It  is  not  likely  thai  anything  within  the  scope  of  human  effort 
could  have  changed  the  result,  yet  the  unwise  and  untimely  ap* 
pearance  in  Philadelphia,  just  as  the  Whig  Convention  waa 
assembling,  of  General  Cass,  the  antagonist  nominee,  with  sev* 
eral  of  his  leading  advocates,  did  much  to  hasten  it.  Tha 
speeches  made  from  hotel  steps  and  windows  by  these  gentle- 
men were  of  a  peculiarly  acrimonious  and  exasperating  charac- 
ter,  and,  being  addressed  mainly  to  Whig  auditors,  tended  to 
excite  in  their  minds  a  most  intense  and  overmastering  desire 
for  auccess  at  ail  hazards  in  resentment  of  this  insolent  and  irri- 
tating irruption.  And,  as  the  local  sentiment  at  Philadelphia, 
corroborating  the  indications  of  the  political  barometer  at  Wash- 
ington, pointed  strongly  to  General  Taylor  as  the  man  with 
whom  success  was  most  certain,  their  effect  on  the  nomination 
was  %eTy  perceptible ;  and  when  Kentucky  had  been  called 
through  on  the  first  ballot  for  President,  and  had  given  a  majoi- 
ily  of  her  votes  for  General  Taylor  over  her  own  illustrious 
Statesman,  in  whose  support  she  had  never  before  wavered^  it 
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was  manifest  to  all  but  the  most  devoted  and  uncompromising 
supporters  of  Mr.  Clay  that  no  hope  of  his  nomination  remained. 
The  Convention  had  been  organized  by  the  choice  of  Governor 
John  M.  Morehead,  of  North  Carolina,  as  President,  with  the 
usual  complement  of  Vice-Presidents  and  Secretaries,  and  the 
following  was  the  declared  result  of  its  several  ballotings : — 
Ilrtt  Ballot 

BUimt,  Taylor.       Chf.        teott.   WriMlw.    €hjtm.    Wlmm 

Maine 6  1  —  8  —  — 

New  Hampshire —  —  —  6  —  — 

Vermont 1  5  —  —  —  — 

MaBsachusetts —  —  —  12  —  — 

Rhode  Island —  4  —  —  —  — 

Connectiout —  d  —  —  —  — 

NewYork —  519  5  1  1  — 

New  Jersey S  4  —  —  —  — 

Pennsylvania.. 8  12  6  —  —  — 

Delaware —  —  —  —  $  .. 

Maryland —  8  —  —  —  — 

Virginia 15  2  —  —  —  — 

Nonh  Carolina 6  6  —  —  —  — 

South  Carolina 1  I  —  —  —  — 

Georgia 10  —  —  —  —  — 

Alabama 6  1  —  —  —  — 

Mississippi 6  —  —  —  —  — 

Louisiana 6  1  —  —  —  — 

Ohio 1  1  20  —  —  1 

Kentucky 7  5  —  —  —  — 

Tennessee 18  —  —  —  —  — 

Indiana 1  2  9  —  —  — 

Xllinois, 4  8  —  —  —  — 

Missouri 7  —  —  —  —  — 

Arkansas 8  —  —  —  —  — 

Michigan —  8  2  —  —  — 

Texas S»  —  —  —  —  — 

Florida 8  —  —  —  —  — 

Wisconsin 1  8  —  —  —  1 

fowa 2  1  1  —  —  — 

Total Ill        97        48        22  4  2 

Total  279.    No  choice. 

Second  Ballot 
Taylor.  .118     Clay.  .86     Scott.  .49     Webster.  .22    Clayton..^ 
No  choi<«  again.    Adjourned  to  next  morning. 

Third  Ballot 
Taylor.. 188     Clay.  .74     Scott.  .64     Webster.. 17    Clayton..L 

Fourth  Ballot 
Taylor.. 171     Clay.. 82     Scott.  .68     Webster.. 14 
Taylor  oyer  all.. 62. 

*  Cast  by  the  Louisiana  delegation,  tinder  instnielioiiBi 
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Whereupon  General  Zachart  Taylor  was  declared  the 
Whig  candidate  for  President. 

It  was  made  a  subject  of  reproach  to  Mr.  Clay,  throughout  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  canvass  which  succeeded,  that  he  did  not 
put  forth  and  exert  his  great  personal  influence  in  behalf  of 
General  Taylor,  and  especially  to  soothe  the  feeling  of  profound 
dissatisfaction  which  the  preference  of  the  latter  had  excited. 
Looking  only  to  his  own  popularity  and  position,  it  would  prob- 
ably have  been  well  for  him  to  do  what  had  been  desired  of  him 
by  the  friends  of  General  Taylor.  Yet  it  is  but  fair  to  consider 
that  the  nomination  of  General  Taylor  had  been  made  on  grounds 
expressly  and  peculiarly  derogatory  to  Mr.  Clay's  standing  in 
the  party  and  grating  to  his  feelings — on  the  ground,  namely, 
that  long  and  efficient  service  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  the  party 
and  a  towering  ascendency  in  the  direction  of  its  efforts,  served 
rather  to  unfit  than  to  qualify  one  for  the  bearing  of  its  standard 
and  the  reception  of  its  highest  honors.  Mr.  Clay  may  weU 
have  said — "  If  General  Taylor  is  so  transcendently  popular,  as 
his  friends  represent  him,  that  his  nomination  is  equivalent  to  an 
election,  why  should  /  be  required  to  take  the  laboring  oar  in 
the  canvass  ?  When  it  is  notorious  that  his  more  ardent  friends 
avowed  their  determination  to  support  him  to  the  end,  whether 
nominated  at  Philadelphia  or  not,  and  when  no  word  of  his  was 
ever  uttered  to  rebuke  that  determination,  why  may  I  not  await 
some  authoritative  and  explicit  avowal  of  his  devotion  to  Whig 
principles  before  denouncing  repugnance  to  his  support  as  rebel- 
lion against  the  Whig  party  ?  Would  it  not  seem  officious  and 
superserviceable  on  ray  part  if  I  were  to  step  forward  unasked 
by  General  Taylor,  as  his  champion  when  his  especial  friends 
have  so  oflen  declared  that  he  only  needed  a  free  course  and  to 
be  let  alone  by  the  politicians  to  insure  his  enthusiastic  and 
overwhelming  triumph  at  the  hands  of  the  people  ?" 

At  length,  however,  about  the  Ist  of  September,  the  strong 
feeling  of  discontent  in  many  quarters  at  the  equivocal  ]>osition 
still  maintained  by  General  Taylor  ^as  brought  to  a  head  by  his 
written  acceptance  of  a  nomination  made  by  a  public  meeting  in 
Charleston,  S.  C,  of  himself  for  President  m  connection  with 
General  Butler,  the  regular  candidate  of  the  antagonist  party,  for 
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Vice-President  This,  in  the  eyes  of  politicians  more  prae« 
ticed  and  familiar  with  party  usages  than  General  Taylor,  was 
a  virtual  repudiation  of  the  Whig  party  as  having  any  special 
claim  to  his  fidelity  or  favor  in  case  of  his  election  to  the  Presi- 
iency. 

An  impulsive  and  spontaneous  morement  to  repudiate  the 
nominal  ion  of  Creneral  Taylor  and  substitute  that  of  Mr.  Clay,  or 
some  other  known  and  unflinching  advocate  of  Whig  principles^ 
was  commenced  at  Albany,  and  followed  by  meetings  of  similar 
tnport  in  New  York  and  other  places.  These  having  resulted 
m  the  formal  presentation  of  Mr.  Clay,  especially  in  New  York, 
as  a  candidate  for  President  in  the  pending  contest,  constrained 
him  to  break  the  silence  he  had  hitherto  observed,  and  peremp- 
torily forbid  the  use  of  his  name  in  any  such  connection.  StiD, 
he  made  no  public  allusion  to  the  nomination  of  General  Taylor; 
took  no  active  part  in  the  canvass ;  and,  if  he  even  voted  at  the 
Presidential  Election,  the  fact  was  not  publicly  noted. 

The  contest,  though  much  closer  than  the  more  ardent  friends 
of  General  Taylor  had  predicted,  resulted  in  his  election.  Penn- 
sylvania decided  the  question  in  his  favor,  casting  an  unprece- 
dented vote  and  giving  him  a  handsome  majority.  Fifteen  of 
the  thirty  States  gave  163  electoral  votes  for  General  Taylor, 
while  the  other  fifteen  gave  but  127  to  General  Cass,  so  that  the 
firnner  was  elected  by  a  majority  of  36  electoral  votes.  The 
nomination  of  Mr.  Van  Burcn  for  President  by  the  National  Free 
Soil  Convention  at  Buflfalo,  and  his  zealous  support  by  the  Ban- 
barner  section  of  the  Democratic  party  in  New  York,  doubtless 
contributed  materially  to  this  result.  On  the  4th  of  March,  1849, 
Zacharv  Tavlor,  of  Louisiana,  was  inaugurated  as  President, 
and  Millard  Fillmore,  of  New  York,  as  Vice-President  for 
the  ensuing  four  years. 

During  1849,  the  people  of  Kentucky  elected  and  held  a  Con- 
wntion  to  revise  their  State  Constitution.  In  view  of  the  elec- 
tiMi,  Mr.  Clay  addressed  them  a  long  and  able  letter,  temperately 
sotting  forth  his  reasons  for  desiring  that  a  plan  of  Gradual 
Rmancipation  and  Colonization  should  be  adopted.  His  views 
were  overruled  by  a  large  majority  ;  but  their  utterance  is  none 
the  less  creditable  to  their  author. 
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XXXI. 

REPLY   TO   CA»S   OV  AUSTRIA— <0N   FUNERAL   HONORS. 

Thr  Struggle  for  the  Annexation  of  Texas  to  our  Union 
regarded  by  all  discemers  as  marking  a  new  era  in  the  history 
of  thi)  country.  From  the  moment  the  project  was  adopted  by 
John  Tyler  as  a  last  desperate  expedient  for  ihe  prolongation  of 
his  power,  a  perilous  sectional  excitement  was  inevitable.  His 
Secretary  of  State,  John  C.  Calhoun,  in  officially  explaining  and 
justifying  the  course  of  the  Executive  in  acceding  to  Annex»- 
tion,  expressly  based  it  on  a  lively  apprehension  that  the  exist* 
ence  and  perpetuity  of  slavery  in  the  Union  might  be  endangered 
l^  its  abolition  in  Texas,  which  he  deemed  likely  to  be  brought 
about  by  some  arrangement  between  that  country,  should  it  re- 
SHiin  independent,  and  Great  Britain.  General  James  Hamilton, 
of  S.C.,  toasted  Annexation  as  a  measure  calculated  to  give  **% 
Gibraltar  to  the  South."  Every  vehement  advocate  of  slavery 
as  ^  a  comer-stone  of  our  republican  edifice,**  became  instinctively 
a  champion  of  Annexation ;  every  slave-trader  at  once  prepared 
to  forget,  or  to  sink,  all  party  differences  in  its  favor ;  and,  long 
before  the  country  had  been  fully  aroused  to  the  true  nature  aad 
■lagnitude  of  the  issue,  a  very  powerful  interest,  consisting  in 
part  of  the  stocks,  bonds,  d&c,  of  Texas,  had  been  concentrated 
npon  the  issue  of  Annexaiion,  eager  to  make  it  override  aB 
odiers. 

At  the  North,  on  'dKe-'eib«r.haQdii^8uyer}v general  aversion  Id 
(he  scheme  was  entertained.  The  unpopularity  of  Tyler,  pirevi- 
OQsly  emphatic,  was  increased  by  this  project  of  Annexation,  on 
which  it  reflected  discredit  in  turn.  Annexation  had  no  avowed 
fnends  in  the  Free  States,  beyond  the  three  or  four  hundred 
peraoi.s  whom  the  possession  or  the  hope  of  spoils  still  attached 
to  the  waning  fortunes  of  Tyler,  and  the  still  smaller  number 
who  were  interested  in  Texas  Stocks  and  Bonds.  And  when, 
ty  the  nomination  of  Polk  and  Dallas,  the  Democratic  party 
was  inextricably  committed  to  Annexation,  the  greater  portion 
ef  its  members  in  New  York  and  other  Free  States,  under  the 
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on  a  resolution  submitted  by  General  Cass,  directing  the  Com* 
mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  mu- 
pending  diplomatic  intercourse  with  Austria  because  of  her  bar- 
barities inflicted  on  the  betrayed  and  vanquished  patriots  of 
Hungary.  General  Cass,  in  advocating  this  resolution,  expressly 
appealed  to  Mr.  Clay  for  his  support,  intimating  that  his  expec- 
tation was  grounded  on  Mr.  Clay's  well-known  sympathy  with 
those  who  struggle  and  sacrifice  for  Liberty,  as  evinced  in  his 
eloquent  and  powerful  efforts  in  behalf  of  South  American  inde- 
pendence. Mr.  Clay  was  thus  morally  constrained  to  speak, 
and  he  commenced  his  remarks  by  objecting  to  such  a  proposi- 
tion taking  the  form  of  a  resolution  of  inquiry,  when  the  facts 
on  which  action  was  demanded  were  historical  and  known  to 
the  whole  world.     He  continued : — 

*'Sir,  I  think  that  the  qaeition  ought  to  be  treated  as  if  it  were  a  direct 
proposition  to  sufipend  diplomatio  iDtercourae  with  the  power  indicated  in  th« 
original  resolution.  And,  sir,  I  haVe  been  very  much  strnck  with  the  want 
of  fi^ympath^  between  the  premises  and  conclusion  of  the  honorable  senator 
from  Michigan.  In  his  premises  he  depicted  the  enormities  of  Aostriaa 
despotism.  Who  doubts  the  perpetration  of  those  enormities!  In  the  moat 
flowing  strains  of  eloquence,  he  portrayed  to  us  the  wrongs  of  suffering 
Hungary.  Who  doubts  them  f  He  speaks  of  the  atrocious  executions  com- 
mitted by  her — the  disgrace  of  the  age,  and,  above  all,  of  Austria.  Who 
doubts  it  r  These  were  the  premises  of  the  honorable  senator ;  but  what 
wto  his  conclusion  f  It  was  requiring  the  recall  of  a  little  Charges  d'Affairea 
that  we  happen  to  have  at  Vienna  I  Why,  the  natural  conclusion  would  be  to 
declare  war  immediately  against  Austria,  if  she  had  committed  such  enor> 
mities ;  though,  from  the  impossibility  of  coming  in  contact  with  her,  this 
resource  might  be  difficult  of  accomplishment  But^  sir,  there  is  anothet 
mode  that  is  much  more  congenial,  much  more  compatible  with  the  course 
we  ought  to  take.  The  exues  from  suffering  and  bleeding  Hungary  are 
now  scattered  through  all  quarters  of  the  globe ;  some  have  reached  our 
hoe})i table  shopee^  some  are  now  wending  uieir  way  hither,  and  many  are 
scattered  throughout  Europe.  Let  the  Hon.  Senator  bring  forward  some  origi- 
nal plan  for  affording  succor  and  relief  to  the  exiles  of  Hungary— something 
that  dhull  be  worthy  of  their  acceptance,  and  the  bestowing  of  which,  upon 
a  brave  and  generous  people,  shall  do  honor  to  a  country  rich  in  boundieea 
resources — something  that  shall  be  worthy  of  a  country  which  is  the  asylum 
of  the  wretched  and  the  oppressed  from  all  quarters  of  Uie  world — some- 
thing that  shall  be  worthy  the  acceptance  of  the  gallantry  and  patriotism 
with  which  those  exiles  fought  in  defence  of  their  own  country.  When  tlie 
honorable  senator  shall  have  done  this,  then  he  may  call  on  me,  and  call 
not  in  vain,  for  succor  and  support  in  behalf  of  a  proposition  such  as  I  have 

indicated Sir,  unfortunately,  owing  to  causes  upon  which  it  if 

not  necessary  for  me  now  to  dwell,  some  of  them  of  a  very  painful  natnr^-^ 
among  which  are  charges  against  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  Hungarian 
army,  which,  if  well-found^  must  cover  him  with  infamy — ^unfortunately; 
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Huigarr  fell  raddenty,  and  to  the  surprise  of  the  Ameriem  world.  She  ii 
■abdaea ;  she  is  crushed. 

Kow»  if  we  adopt  this  resolution,  I  have  been  curious  to  satisfy  myself  upon 
what  principle  we  can  vindicate  it  What  principle  does  it  involve  f  It 
involves  the  principle  of  assuming,  on  the  part  of  tnis  government,  a  right 
to  pass  iudgment  upon  the  conduct  of  Foreign  Powers — a  branch  of  the 
subject  that  has  been  well  treated  of  by  the  senator  who  sits  before  mo 
(Mr.  Hale^  Have  we  any  such  power  ?  The  most  extensive  bearing  of  the 
principle  mvolved  in  the  resolution  proposed  by  the  honorable  senator  from 
Michigan,  assumes  the  rij^t,  on  the  part  of  this  nation,  to  pronounce  upon 
the  conduct  of  all  other  nations,  and  to  follow  it  up  by  some  direct  action, 
such  as  the  suspending  of  intercourse.  We  are  directing,  at  present,  the 
exercise  of  that  power  toward  a  nation,  on  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
they  have  conducted  a  war,  or  of  the  manner  in  which  they  have  treated 
the  unfortunate  prisoners  who  were  taken  during  the  progress  of  that  war. 
But  where  is  to  be  the  limit?  You  begin  with  war.  You  may  extend  the 
same  principle  of  action  to  politics  or  religion — to  society  or  to  social  prin- 
ciples and  habit& 

The  honorable  senator  before  me  (Mr.  Hale)  has  spoken  of  the  conduct 
of  Russia;  and  undoubtedly,  as  between  Russia  and  Austria,  I  consider 
Russia  the  more  culpable.  It  is  true,  she  had  a  pretext  for  her  interference. 
Bhe  was  afraid  of  the  contagion  of  liberty  in  Hungary,  lest  it  might  affect 
her  coterminous  possessiona  That  was  the  pretext  for  her  interference. 
In  the  case,  however,  of  Austria,  though  I  think  Hungary  was  right  and 
Austria  wrong  in  respect  to  the  cause  and  object  of  the  war,  still  there  were 
relations  existing  between  Hungary  and  Austria,  which  did  not  exist 
between  Hungary  and  Russia.  Russia's  interference,  then,  was  voluntary, 
spontaneous^  uncalled  for.  She  had  no  such  pretext  or  ground  for  it  a« 
Austria  had,  in  endeavoring  to  subjugate  those  whom  she  was  pleased  to 
call  rebellious  subjects ;  and  yet  the  honorable  senator  has  permitted  Russia 
to  pass — ^and,  by-the-by,  allow  me  to  say  that,  but  for  the  interference  of 
Russia,  Hungary  would  have  succeeded.  She  had  succeeded,  and  she 
would  have  eventually  triumphed  in  the  strugsle  with  Austria.  The 
honorable  senator,  instead  of  directing  his  proposition  against  Russia,  as  I 
would  have  done,  directs  it  against  Austria,  the  less  offending  power  of  the 
two,  and  proposes  to  pass  Russia  by  unnoticed.  But  if  the  principle  con- 
tained in  the  proposition  be  true,  we  have  a  right  to  examine  into  the 
conduct  of  Russia,  and  into  that  of  other  nations.  Where,  then,  is  the 
limit  f  You  may  extend  it  to  Religion.  You  may  extend  it  to  the  Inquisi- 
tion.^ Have  we  not  an  equal  ri^ht  to  say  to  Spain,  *  Unless  you  abolish  the 
inquisition,  we  will  suspend  diplomatic  intercourse  with  youT  ....  Sir, 
if  we  are  to  become  the  defenders  of  nations^  the  censurers  of  other  powers 
I  again  aak  the  honorable  Senator  where  are  we  to  stop  ?  and  why  does  he 
confine  himself  to  Austria  alone  ? 

"Mr.  President,  the  honorable  Senator  admitted  that  he  entertained  an 
mprehenaion  t&at  I  was  one  of  those  stationary  politicians  who  refuse  to 
advance  as  the  age  advances ;  one  of  those  politicians,  I  think  his  expression 
was,  that  stAud  still ;  that  he  was  in  favor  of  Progress— in  favor  of  going 
ahead.  Sir,  I  should  like  to  understand  the  meanmg  of  this  word  *  Prog- 
ress^' of  which  the  honorable  Senator  speaks.  I  should  like  to  hear  a 
definition  of  it^  Has  not  this  nation  progressed  with  most  astonishing 
rapidity  in  point  of  population  f  Has  it  not  by  far  exceeded,  in  this  respect^ 
every  other  nation  in  the  world ;  Has  it  not  progressed  in  commerce  and 
manufactures  f    Has  it  not  increased  in  power  with  a  rapidity  greater  than 
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ku  «rer  been  kaown  before  in  tbe  eaae  of  Any  ofttion  raider  the  ton  t  WliMl 
It  the  prf)gre08  which  Uie  honorable  Senator  mcansff  I  am  afraid  thai  iIJi 
aot  an  internal  progreas  be  is  in  favor  of;  for,  wbateTer  bia  own  neeuUar 
<lpinioiis  niaj  be^  the  aohonl  of  which  he  is  a  diatinguialied  diacipie  is  m^ 
soeed,  as  I  understand,  to  Uie  improvement  of  our  magnificent  Heritors  mm 
Birers— of  our  glorious  water-ooorses  Uiroiuhout  tlie  eountiy.  Thai  is  n«| 
Ihe  progress  I  apprehendt  which  tlie  lionorable  Senator  is  in  favor  of  Ab^ 
wain,  witli  respect  to  tlie  manufactures  of  the  country,  I  do  not  undentaat 
ue  doctrines  of  the  par^  to  whidi  Uie  honorable  Senator  belongs  to  ht 
hi  favor  of  nrogress  there.  Thej  are  fur  arrniing  pr«)grea&  llteir  prugiMi 
is  backward  in  reference  to  these  matters;  not  tntentionallrso^  I  adniit^  bi4 
k§  the  course  of  their  policy,  they  carry  us  back  to  the  colonial  dayi^  whem 
we  depende«l  upon  Great  Britain  for  everything  in  the  way  of  aappliea  thai 
were  necessary  to  existence. 

'*  What»  ihen«  is  the  progress  which  the  honorable  Senator  seems  so  deg&- 
foos  of  making!  Ah  1  I  am  afraid  that  it  is  progress  in  foreign  wars^  I  am 
liMd  it  is  progress  in  foreign  conquest — ^in  territorial  aggrandisement  I 
■m  afraid  it  is  progress  as  U)e  disturbers  of  the  possessions  of  our  neigbbon 
throughout  this  continent  and  tliroughout  Uie  islands  adjacent  to  it  If  that 
be  Uie  progress  which  Uie  honorable  Senator  wislies  to  effect^  I  trust  Uiat  it 
win  be  long  before  the  country  engages  in  any  such  object  as  Uiat;  at  leaai^ 
A  Ihe  expense  of  the  peaceable  portion  of  Uie  world. 

**Sir,  ttie  gentleman  says — what  we  all  know — that  this  is  a  great  coob- 
^^  a  vast  country;  great  in  fact;  and  will  be  sUll  greater  in  future  if  w« 
eonduct  Uiion  with  prudence,  discreUon,  and  wisdom ;  but  Uiat  very  srcatp 
•eas  draws  alter  it  great  responsibilitieo^  and  those  rcsponslbiliUes  should 
indline  us  to  use  Uie  vast  power  with  which  we  have  oeen  blessed  by  tha 
Undness  of  Providence,  so  as  to  promote  jusUce,  so  as  to  avoid  unnecessanr 
wan^  maintaining  our  own  rights  wiUi  firmness  but  invading  the  rights  w 
■•  oUiera  We  sliould  be  content  with  the  almost  limiUess  extent  of  tar* 
litory  which  we  now  posKs%  stretcliing  from  ocean  to  ocean,  containing 
•ullions  upon  millions  of  acres  as  vet  inhabited. 

^<Sir,  if  Uie  progress  which  the  honoraUe  Senator  means  is  a  progreas  to 
he  mccompiished  by  foreign  wars^  and  foreign  conquest,  and  foreign  teni- 
lorial  aggrandizenientk  1  Uiank  Go*l  that  I  ImIou^  to  the  party  that  is  sta- 
tionary— that  issundingeUIl.  If  Uiat  is  not  his  object,  I  sliould  like  t» 
know  what  he  means  by  progress.  I  should  like  to  meet  with  a  definitioa 
^  the  kind  of  progreaa  which  be  thinks  it  is  desirable  for  this  oountij  to 
■lake. 

^'Mr.  Prendent^  I  have  risen  late  in  the  evening,  really  intending  to  \%wm 
•aid  much  less  than  I  have  said ;  and  I  must  conclude  by  expressing  the 
ho^  that  Uie  Senate  of  the  United  States^  when  they  come  to  deliberate 
•eriously  upon  Uie  consequence  of  the  adopUon  of  such  a  resoluUon  aa  thi% 
will  pause;  that  they  win  not  open  a  new  field  of  collision  temiinaUng  per- 
hapa  in  war,  and  exposing  ourselves  to  (he  reacUon  of  Foreign  Poweri^ 
mo^  when  tliey  see  us  assuming  to  judge  of  their  conduct^  wiliundertaks 
in  their  turn  to  iudge  of  oair  eonduct  We  ought  to  recollect^  that,  with  th» 
«^U  exception  of  France,  whose  condition  is  yet  somewhat  obscured  in  doubk 
«&d  uncertainty  as  to  the  fate  of  a  republic  which  she  has  established,  w» 
Aund  the  leading  Republic  amidst  all  the  Powers  of  the  earth,  an  exampto 
4t  A  free  Government;  and  that  we  should  not  venture  to  eive  to  other  a»- 
lions  even  a  pretext^  much  less  cause,  to  separate  themselves  from  a^  h§ 
v&dertaking  to  Judge  of  their  conduct;  and  Applying  to  them  a  rule  1^ 
^rtkich  m  mi^ht  ^^f*^ f  j^f «fti jif  w^-^^n  n^iQf  BAtiAit  Ai?epti^'y*ic  m  thair  #0B* 
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dnet  ma  J  be  found  to  eorrenpond  with  our  notion  and  jndgmeot  of  what  k 
right  and  proper  in  tiie  admin istration  of  human  affairs  Sir,  it  does  not 
bMome  us  to  take  sach  periUius  mai  uoneceeeary  grounder  and  I  trust  thai 
we  ahall  not  adopt  anch  a  course.  I  see  no  necessity  for  referring  this  reao- 
lotion  to  a  eommittee:  I  think  it  wonkl  be  ntiwise  to  adopt  it^  and  I  trust 
the  Senate  will  at  once  negative  the  resolution ;  or,  if  it  should  he  referred, 
confiding  in  tlie  sound  Judgment  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  in 
•ntiei^wtion,  I  fieel  perfectly  mm  of  the  rejection  of  the  resolution  by  the 
coaunittee.*' 

Tbo  resolution  of  Goneral  Cass  was  not  adopted  in  the  Senate 
•nd  a  proposition  afterward  made  by  him  to  strike  out  of  the 
general  appropriation  bill  the  item  providing  fur  the  outfit  of  a 
Charge  d* Affaires  to  Austria^  was,  on  the  16th  of  April,  nega- 
tived, by  a  vote  of  28  to  17. 

On  the  11th  of  February  Mr.  Clay  proposed  the  following 
resolution : — 

^Refolfiedt  lliat  in  future,  when  a  member  of  Congress  dies  and  has  beea 
buried  in  the  vacation,  tlie  Senate  will  not  fe**!  itself  called  upon  to  extend 
to  the  memory  of  the  deceased  the  honors  and  cer«^iooies  which  hnvc  been 
«f  late  yearn  usually  awarded ;  but  will  restrict  itaelf  hereafter  in  tlie  ap- 
propriation of  those  honors  and  ceremonies  to  cases  of  the  death  of  luemben 
dwiDg  tlie  session  of  Congress.* 

This  resolution  coming  up  in  order  on  the  28th  of  March,  Mr. 
Clay,  in  supporting  it,  said : — 

"There  are  but  two  causes  which  can  juptifv  the  practice  of  Congwaa  ia 
adjourning  on  account  of  the  death  of  a  member.  One  is,  that  a  member 
dying  iH're,  tiie  rites  of  burial  are  due  to  him,  and  our  religi<m  and  our 
feelingfi  Ijotli  imite  in  inducing  us  to  c«NJp<>nite  in  the  performance  of  these 
rites;  the  other  is,  when  a  man  associating  witli  us  in  our  public  dutiea 
during  the  session — mingling  with  us  upon  all  occasions,  firivatc  as  well  as 

Irablic — falls  before  the  great  destnvyer  in  our  midst,  svnijMthy  with  him— 
eellng  fur  bis  family — regt^t  for  the  event — render  the  body,  or  a  |M»rtion 
of  the  U»dy,  incomiietent^  for  a  day  at  leaM,  to  discharge  its  pul)lic  dutie& 
Both  tlu'^e  coiiaiderationa  unit4>,  wben  the  death  ocicurs  among  us;  but 
if  tlie  death  happens  at  a  great  diAtance  frtmi  us — especially  of  an  unknown 
iodividuHl,  long  burie<l,  with  whom  there  bas  been  no  association — nrne 
of  those  con^iderati  jn«  and  nM»ti%'e8  induce  us,  it  strikes  me,  iq  adionrn,  and 
discontinue  the  dim-harge  of  our  public  duties,  in  consn^uenee  of  an  event 
exciting  no  more  interest  to  iiHist  of  us  than  the  death  of  any  other  promi* 
nent  iiNlividual  in  public  life  would  do.  Tliese  are  the  contfiderntions 
which  1  think  prevailed  in  the  Senate  at  tiie  time  when  the  subject  was 
first  8ugic<^ed  to  them.  Tliey  Hp|>ear  to  me  to  call  on  us— and  wo  hara 
most  of  UR  lieen  in  Congress  a  length  of  time,  and  felt  the  iooouvenience— 
to  adopt  this  resolution.** 

Mr.  Clay's  proposition  was  earnestly  opposed  by  Jcfitirsoa 
Davis,  of  Mississippi,  but  was  adopted  without  a  division. 
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XXXII. 
TEXAS   ANNEXATION   AND   BOUNDARY — SLATBRT   EXTENSION. 

General  Taylor,  having  been  elected  President,  in  Novem 
ber,  1848,  but  not  yet  inaugurated,  Mr.  Clay,  on  the  assembling 
of  the  new  Kentucky  Legislature,  in  December,  1848,  was  again 
chosen  a  Senator  of  the  United  States  for  a  full  term  of  six  years 
from  the  4th  of  March,  1849.     His  election  was  unanimous. 

A  special  session  of  the  Senate  was  held  at  the  opening  of 
General  Taylor's  Administration ;  but  Mr.  Clay  did  not  deem  his 
attendance  thereon  necessary.  At  the  opening  of  the  regular 
session,  however,  on  the  3d  of  December  following,  he  took  his 
seat  in  the  Senate,  nearly  forty-three  years  subsequent  to  his 
first  appearance  as  a  member  of  that  body. 

The  despatch  of  public  business  was  for  some  time  delayed  by 
the  failure  of  the  House  to  elect  a  speaker.  The  Whig  candi- 
date was  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  of  Massachusetts ;  that  of  the 
Opposition  was  Howell  Cobb,  of  Georgia ;  but  there  were  five 
Southern  Whigs  who  obstinately  refused  to  vote  for  Mr.  Win- 
throp, because  of  the  support  given  by  him,  with  a  majority  of  the 
Whig  members,  to  the  Wilmot  Proviso ;  while  an  equal  or  largei 
number  of  Free  Soil  Democrats  withheld  their  support  from  Mr. 
Cobb,  because  he  was  supported  and  electioneered  for  expressly 
as  an  opponent  of  that  Proviso.  Beside  these  were  some  half 
dozen  members  elected  as  distinctive  Free-Soilers  who  would 
vote  for  neither  of  the  leading  candidates ;  while  four  Whigs, 
two  Democrats,  and  one  Free-Soiler,  were  absent  at  the  open- 
ing. The  vote  on  the  first  ballot  stood  Cobb  103 ;  Winthrop  96, 
and  22  scattering ;  and  the  contest  was  continued  with  like  re- 
sults until  the  22d,  when  the  House  voted,  by  113  to  106,  that, 
if  no  choice  should  be  effected  on  the  first,  second,  or  third 
ballot  ensuing,  then  the  candidate  having  the  highest  vote  on  the 
next  following  ballot  should  be  declared  the  Speaker  elecl 
Under  this  resolution,  Mr.  Cobb  was,  on  the  63d  ballot,  chosen 
Speaker,  having  102  votes  to  99  for  Winthrop,  and  20  scaUering. 

On  the  7th  of  January,  Mr.  Clay  rose  to  address  the  Senate 
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lead  of  such  men  as  Silas  Wright  and  B.  F.  Butler,  still  pro- 
claimed their  invincible  hostility  to  any  scheme  of  Annexation 
which  should  enure  to  the  bene6t  of  slavery — to  any  Annexation 
which  did  not  guaranty  equal  advantage  to  the  Free  with  the 
rOave  States. 

These  professions  were  not  justified  by  their  subsequent  acts 
— if  indeed  they  could  have  been  without  cutting  loose  from  and 
defying  the  bands  of  party.  Mr.  Polk  having  been  elected  as  an 
avowed  and  unconditional  Annexationist,  and  thus  clothed  with 
immense  patronage  and  power,  the  triumph  of  Annexation  was 
inevitable,  and  the  imposition  of  conditions  unpalatable  to  the 
great  bulk  of  its  supporters  and  patrons  impossible.  Feeble  ef- 
forts to  limit  or  qualify  the  victory  of  the  Slave  Power  were 
made  in  the  House  by  Richard  D.  Davis,  of  New  York,  and 
John  P.  Hale,  of  New  Hampshire,  but  with  no  other  effect  than 
that  of  silencing  the  former  into  subserviency,  and  driving  the 
latter  out  of  the  party.  Annexation  was  decreed  by  joint  resolu- 
tions of  the  two  Houses,  a  day  or  two  T)efore  W r.  Polk's  formal 
accession  to  power,  upon  conditions  which  secured  its  whole 
territory  to  slavery,  and  imposed  no  effectual  limitations  un  the 
claim  of  Texas  to  extend  her  dominion  to  the  Rio  Grande,  and 
thus  absorb  one  half  of  the  Mexican  department  of  Tamaulipas, 
a  portion  of  Chihuahua,  Coahuila,  and  nearly  the  whole  vast  ex- 
tent of  New  Mexico,  where  the  Spanish  or  Mexican  Flag  had 
waved  in  undisputed  supremacy  from  a  period  long  anterior  to  the 
settlement  of  the  Cavaliers  at  Jamestown,  or  the  landing  of  the 
Pilgrims  at  Plymouth.  And  Mr.  Polk,  by  ordering  the  march 
of  a  strong  detachment  of  troops  to  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Grande 
opposite  Matamoros,  evinced  a  determination  to  support  the  ut- 
most claims  of  Texas  with  the  whole  power  of  the  Government, 
and  secure  to  Slavery  the  fullest  measure  of  aggrandizement 
from  its  triumph. 

Thus  was  the  War  with  Mexico  provoked  and  commenced ; 
SQch  were  the  aspects  under  which  it  was  prosecuted.  But 
when,  after  a  year  of  unbroken  success,  the  President  applied  to 
Congress  for  Three  Millions  of  Dollars  to  be  used,  if  advisable, 
in  the  negotiation  of  a  peace,  it  became  evident  that  large  ac- 
quisitions of  territory,  even  beyond  the  apocryphal  limits  oi  Tex- 
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<8,  were  meditated ;  and  now,  the  Nortliern  Democracy,  smart 
mg  under  a  tense  of  the  justice  of  the  Whig  taunts  that,  in  this 
whole  business  of  Texan  Annexation  snd  Mexican  War,  die 
blood  and  treasure  of  the  nation  had  been  lavished  for  the  exteh- 
sion  of  Slavery,  were  stirred  up  to  an  assertion  of  independence. 
When  the  $3,000,000  proposition  aforesaid  came  up  for  decision 
in  the  House,  a  hasty  consultation  was  held  between  the  leading 
Democrats  of  the  North,  from  which  resulted  a  Proviso,  moved 
by  Mr.  Wilmot  of  Pennsylvania,  and  hence  designated  Uj  his 
name,  declaring  that  no  territory  which  might  be  acquired  fitMn 
Mexico  at  the  close  of  the  war  should  be  opened  to  the  intrpduc 
tion  of  Slaves.  This  Proviso  was  adopted  by  the  House :  nearly 
all  the  members  from  the  Free  Stales,  without  distinction  oi 
party,  sustaining  it ;  but  it  failed  in  the  Senate,  where  it  was 
left  over  unacted  on,  having  been  received  from  the  House  just 
previous  to  the  hour  fixed  for  the  close  of  the  session  of  1 847« 
And  though  the  question  was  repeatedly  revived  during  the  three 
following  sessions,  and^the  principle  of  the  Wilmot  Proviso 
nearly  as  oflen  reaffirmed  by  the  House,  yet  it  was  never  coa- 
eurred  in  by  the  Senate,  but  on  several  occasions  negatived  by 
that  body.  The  short  session  of  1848-'9  was  rendered  memor- 
able by  an  earnest  and  protracted  struggle,  respecting  the  organ- 
isation of  the  Territories  acquired  by  conquest  and  treaty  from 
Mexico — the  House  insisting  on  the  interdiction  of  Slavery 
therein,  and  the  Senate  rejecting  any  such  condition.  Ulti 
mately,  the  session  closed  as  it  had  begun,  no  Wilmot  Proviso 
having  been  passed,  nor  any  legal  provision  made  for  the  civil 
erganization  of  the  Territories. 

The  question  of  prohibiting  Slavery  in  the  Territories  neces 
aerily  blended  with  and  embarrassed  the  settlement  of  the  Bound- 
ary of  Texas.  The  historical  as  weU  as  actual  Territory  of 
Texas,  prior  to  her  Annexation,  stopped  far  short  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  and  in  fact  extended  no  farther  West  and  South  than 
the  valley  of  the  Nueces;  and  that  it  did  not  extend  beyond 
34°  North,  is  indispuuble.  Up  to  the  day.  that  General  Taylor 
received  orders  from  the  War  Department  to  march  down  to  and 
take  post  on  the  Rio  Grande,  there  had  never  been  a  settlement 
nor  settler  in  any  part  of  the  valley  of  that  river  under  tlie  flag 
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•f  Texas.  No  dollar  of  tax  had  ever  beon  collected  by  Texas 
on  territory  watered  by  the  Rio  Grande,  nor  had  one  of  her  civil 
officers  ever  served  a  process  tlrere.  On  two  or  three  occasions, 
during  the  desultory  warfare  which  had  for  years  been  prose- 
cuted between  Texas  and  Mexico,  expeditions,  half  predatory, 
kalf  military,  had  borne  the  flag  of  Texas  to  the  banks  of  the 
Ri )  Grande,  and  once  or  twice  had  assailed  and  captured  one 
of  tlie  Mexican  cities  on  the  right  bank  of  that  river ;  but  they 
were  almost  immediately  routed  or  compelled  to  make  a  hasty 
retreat  to  avoid  an  encounter  with  overwhelming  force ;  so  thai 
the  Texan  flag  had  at  no  time  floated  for  a  month  continuously 
in  the  Rio  Grande  valley.  The  only  expedition  by  which  Tex- 
as ever  attempted  the  subjugation  of  New  Mexico  was  surprised, 
defeated,  and  nearly  every  man  in  it  made  prisoner,  before  it  had 
advanced  within  sight  of  Sante  Fe.  Yet  Texas  asserted  on  paper 
diat  her  western  boundary  was  the  Rio  Grande ;  so  that  Con- 
gress was  impelled,  in  view  of  this  assertion,  to  stipulate  in  the 
annexing  resolutions  for  an  express  consent  by  Texas,  that  all 
questions  of  boundary  between  her  and  Mexico  should  be  subject 
to  settlement  by  the  Federal  Government — a  requirement  which 
was  reluctantly  but 'explicitly  submitted  to. 

But  when  President  Polk,  by  marching  our  army  dowrt  to  the 
Rio  Grande  while  our  Government  still  professed  to  maintain  am^ 
icable  relations  with  Mexico,  had  clearly  assumed  that  the  terri* 
torial  righu  of  Texas  were  coextensive  with  her  utmost  claims, 
and  Congress  had  formally  asserted  that  in  the  conflicts  which 
followed  within  sight  of  Matamoros,  "  American  blood"  had  been 
shed  on  "  American  soil,"  Texas  very  naturally  insisted  that  all 
cavil  or  hesitation  by  the  Federal  Government  as  to  the  rightful- 
ness of  her  claim  was  precluded,  and  that  its  validity  was  fully  ad- 
mitted and  established.  Whatever  objection  to  that  claim  Mexico 
might  have  offered,  the  United  Slates  could  interpose  none  without 
an  impeachment  of  their  own  integrity  and  veracity.  When,  there- 
fore, the  whole  of  New  Mexico  and  the  left  bank  of  the  lower 
R' )  Grande  became  by  conquest  and  treaty  the  territory  of  the 
United  Slates,  Texas  took  possession  of  the  latter,  and  asserted 
her  right  to  the  former  as  one  which  tlie  Federal  Govcrnmeiil 
could  with  decency  neither  gainsay  nor  resist.  And  if  the  party 
O  22 
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which  phinged  the  country  into  war  on  the  assumption  that 
Texas  extended  to  the  Rio  Grande  had  continued  in  power,  it  is 
not  probable  that  the  claim  would  have  been  efTectually  resisted. 

The  election  of  General  Taylor,  however,  changed  materially 
the  aspects  of  the  case.  The  Whigs,  as  a  party,  had  always 
scouted  the  territorial  claims  of  Texas  as  preposterous,  and 
consequently  regarded  the  war  on  Mexico  as  originated  in  fraud 
and  prosecuted  in  falsehood  and  iniquity.  General  Taylor  him- 
self was  thoroughly  convinced  that  Texas  had  no  more  right  to 
New  Mexico  than  to  Oregon,  and  was  ready  as  President  to  re- 
pel force  by  force,  if  needful,  in  resistance  to  her  pretensions. 
And  as  Texas,  instigated  by  the  propagandists  of  Slavery  in 
other  States  of  the  South,  proclaimed  and  evinced  a  determina- 
tion to  vindicate  her  claim  by  the  sword,  a  collision  between  her 
authority  and  that  of  the  Union  seemed,  through  a  part  of  1850, 
imminent — a  collision  in  which  the  active  support  of  Texas  by 
the  whole  force  of  the  Slave  States,  and  a  consequent  disruption 
of  the  Union,  were  by  many  deemed  inevitable. 

The  Democratic  party  of  the  Free  States,  though  it  had  very 
generally  professed  to  acquiesce  in  the  principle  of  the  Wilmot 
Proviso,  and  though  many  of  its  leaders  in  Congress  and  else- 
where effected  great  zeal  for  the  preservation  of  Free  Soil  from 
the  blighting  tread  of  Slavery,  manifested  no  disposition  to  resist 
the  subjugation  of  New  Mexico  to  the  dominion  of  Slavery  under 
the  pretense  of  organizing  it  as  part  of  the  rightful  territory  of 
Texas.  Having  so  recently  and  so  vehemently  asserted  the  jus- 
tice of  the  war  on  Mexico,  and  of  course  affirmed  the  rightful- 
ness of  the  territorial  claims  of  Texas,  the  party  could  not,  without 
palpable  and  glaring  inconsistency,  resist  the  acts  of  Texas  in 
farther  assertion  of  those  claims  and  in  undeniable  accordance 
therewith.  Thus,  with  nearly  the  entire  South  supporting  the 
pretensions  of  Texas  for  Slavery's  sake,  and  the  North  divided 
and  paralyzed  by  the  committal  of  one  half  its  statesmen  and 
people  to  those  pretensions  through  their  justification  of  the  war 
on  Mexico,  there  remained  no  hupo  of  any  direct  action  by  Con- 
gress looking  to  the  preservation  of  New  Mexico  from  the  doom 
that  threatened  her.  The  danger  was  great  and  obvious,  that 
while  Congress  daily  effervesced  with  Free  Soil  professions  and 
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qteeches,  and  a  majority  of  the  House  seemed  engrossed  with 
anxiety  to  preserve  California  and  Utah  from  the  very  remote 
and  contingent  peril  of  an  establishment  of  Slavery  therein,  New 
Mexico  might  be  absorbed  by  Texas,  and  thus  converted  into  a 
Slavery-sustaining  region  as  large  as  France,  carrying  the  *  pecu- 
liar institution*  up  to  42^  North  or  nearly  the  latitude  of  Boston. 
All  that  General  Taylor's  administration  could  have  done  m  re« 
sistance  to  this  consummation  must  have  been  confined  to  the 
offensive  and  forcible  operations  of  Texas,  for  which  a  politic 
and  moderate  expenditure  of  money  upon  the  degraded  and  igno- 
rant population  of  New  Mexico  might  have  obviated  all  necessity. 
Had  $100,000  been  skilfully  dispersed  in  New  Mexico,  in  1849- 
'50,  in  support  of  the  Texan  pretensions,  it  is  probable  that  "  the 
county  of  Santa  Fe"  might  have  been  organized  and  the  whole 
territory  of  New  Mexico  thereby  subjected  henceforth  to  the 
sovereignty  and  the  institutions  of  Texas. 


XXXIII. 

THE   SLAVERY   COHPROHIBB   OF   ISM. 

Such  were  the  circumstances  under  which  Mr  Clay  on  the 
29th  of  January,  1850,  submitted  to  the  Senate  his  plan  tor  an 
adjustment  of  the  differences  respecting  the  organization  of  the 
Territories  and  the  interdiction  of  Slavery  therein.  The  suISject- 
is  so  important  in  itself,  and  has  so  profoundly  affected  the  sub- 
sequent politics  of  the  country,  that  justice  to  Mr.  Clay  seems  to 
require  that  his  original  propositions  and  the  explanations  which 
accompanied  them  should  here  be  given  in  full.  They  are  as 
follows : — 

Mr.  Predden^  I  bold  in  my  hand  a  aeries  of  resolntions  which  I  desire  to 
•dbmit  to  the  consideration  of  this  body.  Taken  together,  in  combinotioc, 
they  propose  an  amioable  arrangement  of  all  questions  in  controversy 
between  tbe  free  and  the  slave  sUtes,  growing  out  of  the  subject  of  slavery. 
It  is  not  my  intention,  Mr.  President^  at  this  time,  to  enter  into  a  full  and 
elaborate  discussion  of  each  of  these  resohitions»  taken  separately,  or  tlie 
whole  of  them  combined  together,  as  composing  a  system  or  measures;  but 
I  desin  to  present  a  few  observations  upon  each  resolution,  with  the  pur- 
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{loee  diioflj.of  expoeiog  it  fairly  and  fully  before  the  Senate  and  Iwfere  <ki 
>>ubtry ;  ami  1  uiay  iidd,  with  llie  indulgence  of  tlie  Senate,  townrd  Uia 
)anclu!>ion,  some  general  olieervutiuns  ii]K>n  the  state  of  the  counfrv,  and 
Jie  «*4>ndition  of  the  qu«»tioa  to  whieh  the  rraolutiona  relata  WLelher 
lie^  shall  or  shall  not  meet  wttJi  the  approbation  and  o>ncurrenc«  o^  the 
lenatc.  as  T  nio»t  aniently  hope  thvy  may,  as  I  most  sincereljf  bflit^Tc  cJi^ 
OttghU  I  trust  tliat  at  least  some  |)ortioa  of  tlie  long  time  ^-hic4i  1  have  da> 
Totc'd  w^ith  care  and  deliberation,  to  the  preiwratiun  of  these  i^esohAionk 
and  to  the  presentation  of  this  great  national  scheme  of  compromise  ana 
harmony,  will  be  employed  by  each  senator  before  be  pronounces  againil 
the  pro|iosition  embraced  in  titese  resolutioaa  The  resolution^  sir,  are  al 
preceded  by  a  short  preamble,  to  which,  of  course,  I  attach  no  Yery  great 
Mportanee.    The  preamble  and  first  resolution  are  as  follows: 

It  bciitf  i3if*tinb^  for  the  pesca,  eoncord,  md  hannoBr  of  fb/6  anion  of  diese  ttams  ts 
■ettle  and  n4JuMC  ainicablj  nil  fxiittinff  quHkdont  of  controveray  between  %him  Mii4ajg  oat 
of  the  hi>-tit«ti(iii  of  rlav.iry,  upon  a  fiur,  eaaital>l<%  mid  Ju«t  lM»i« :  llierefore 

Ut  RtMoHtcd.  Tbnt  Cdiftiinia,  with  sairHlde  bottiid«rto<s  oaidit.  npon  hSf  ii|)pliea«loii,  to  to 
admitted  u  one  of  the  Stat»w  of  thlt  Union,  without  the  imposition  by  Ciin^ivM  uf  niy 
rastriction  in  respect  to  the  «xala.ion  or  iatrtNluciiun  of  aluTury  widun  tboic  oovnd«ries. 

Mr.  Pretidentt  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  there  has  been  some  irreg»> 
larity  in  the  movements  which  have  terminated  in  the  adoption  of  a  consti- 
Ivtion  by  California,  and  in  the  expression  of  her  wisli,  not  yet  formally 
eommunicuted  to  Congress,  it  is  true,  but  whidi  may  be  aHticiiiat4pd  in  a 
few  days,  to  be  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  State.  There  has  been  some 
irregularity  in  the  manner  in  which  they  have  framed  thnt  constitution.  It 
was  not  preccde^i  by  any  act  of  Congress  authorizing  the  convention,  and 
designating  the  boun<iaries  of  tlie  proposed  state,  according  U)  all  the  early 
practice  of  this  government,  according  to  all  the  cases  of  tlie  admission 
of  new  States  into  this  Union,  which  occurred,  I  think,  prior  to  that 
of  Michigan.  Michi^n,  if  1  am  not  mistaken,  was  the  first  State  which,  un- 
bidden, unauthorized  by  any  previous  act  of  Congress^  undertook  to  form  for 
herself  a  constitutio<H  and  to  knock  at  the  door  of  Congress^  for  admission 
into  the  Union.  I  recollect  that  at  the  time  when  Michigan  tlius  presented 
herself  1  was  opposed,  in  consequence  of  that  deviation  from  the  early 
prMtioe  of  the  ^Ternment,  to  the  admission.  The  majority  determined 
otherwise;  and  it  roust  be  in  candor  admitted  by  all  men,  thnt  California 
has  much  more  reason  to  do  what  she  has  done,  unsanctioned  and  un- 
authorized l)y  a  ivrevious  act  of  Congress,  than  Michigan  had  to  do  what  shi 
did. 

Sir,  notwithstanding  the  irregularity  of  the  admission  of  Michigan  into 
the  Union,  it  has  been  a  happy  event  She  forms  now  one  of  the  bright 
atan  of  this  glorious  confederacy.  She  has  sent  here  to  niiogle  in  our 
oonncils  senators  and  re}>resentatives — men  eminently  distinguulied,  with 
whom  we  may  all  associate  with  pride,  with  pleasure,  and  witli  satisfaction. 
Aftd  I  trust  that  if  California,  irregular  as  her  previous  action  may  hare  { 
in  the  adoption  of  a  constitution,  but  more  justifiable  tlian  was  the  a« 
of  Michigan — if  she  also  shall  be  admitted,  as  is  proposed  by  this  first  resolu* 
tion«  wiUi  siittahlt  limiti^  that  she,  too,  will  make  her  contribution  of  wk- 
doiiK  of  natrioiism,  and  o>f  good  feeling  to  this  body,  in  order  to  oonduet  Ihft 
affairs  of  this  great  and  boundless  empire. 

The  rosohition  proposes  her  admission  when  she  applies  for  it  There  li 
ro  intentioa  on  my  part  to  anticipate  such  an  applieation,  but  I  thotisht  il 
nght  to  present  this  resolution  as  a  part  of  the  ^nend  plan  whieh  I 
prapose  for  the  adiustment  of  these  nnhappj  diAealtien 

u«  Msoad  resolvtiooi  sir,  is  as  follow*: 
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tl  Ruotmd,  Viaf  m  vInTery  dom  not  exl<t  bj  law,  md  l«i  not  Hk  It  to  bf»  liHrrHtiwyd  l» 
Id  ttiij  ••!  lb-;  C  irirory  «oquirid  hy  the  Uuibxl  8u.te^  fr«im  ihe  rt  puliuc  of  M  sk  ti,  it  i«  iO' 
«Xpedi  lit  lur  Congrr>»  tu  pruTlde  by  ktw  eithtT  fur  it«  iiirruductiuii  liiUi  or  excluAixii  froiQ 
aujr  |i-  n  %a  Ibe  i^jtl  teniluiy;  hoU  tiwt  appropiLtii  t«-riiiurial  govt  niuu'ntr  cu^ht  lu  bo 
•itiihliabeii  bj  Ctrntfrras  in  ijl  of  tbe  auid  lonrirury,  not  urMgaed  hi^  tb«  b(*uiMiHrM>6  ni'  tho 
BrotMM«-«i  rt»tC'  ul  CikUluniiB,  without  the  aduptiuu  U"  imy  rmtiiction  or  aoudUiuD  uu  the 
iutij.«t  uf  •invery. 

Tliid  roHilution,  sir,  proposeti  in  the  first  instance*  a  declitratioD  of  two 
trolli«»  oii«  of  l«w  and  ti»e  ntlier  of  ftict  Thi!  truth  of  law  whidi  it  devlaret 
is,  tli.it  tlivre  (to«*6  uot  exist  at  Uii»  tiiiie,  slavery  witliiii  any  ^loKion  of  ihi$ 
territory  acquired  by  the  United  btates  from  Mexico.  Wlifu  1  siiy,  sir,  it  is 
•  trutli,  1  sfteak  aiy  own  solemn  and  delilieraie  ooiivictioiu  1  am  aware 
IliAt  aoiue  geMti«iii^D  have  held  a  ditt'ereiit  doctriiit*;  but  I  |M'rt»uad« 
myself  tliHt  they  themselves,  when  Uiey  eouie  to  review  the  whole  groiiii<^ 
will  see  sutticieui  reasons  for  a  ehaiige,  or  at  least  a  moiliticatioii  of  their 
•piiiiuiis;  but  that,  at  all  eveuti\  if  tlie^  adhere  to  that  doctrine,  they  will 
be  found  to  compose  a  very  small  minority  of  Uie  whole  mass  of  the  |ieopla 
•f  the  United  SUteSb 

The  next  trut4i  whieh  the  resolution  asserts  is,  that  slavery  is  not  likely 
to  be  introthiced  into  uiiy  potiioii  of  Uiitt  t^rritorv.  That  is  a  matter  of  fact; 
and  all  tiie  evidence  U|»on  whidi  the  fact  re«ts,  is,  perliai>s,  as  aeeeM*ible  to 
Otlier  senators  as  it  is  t4>  me;  but  1  must  say  tliat^  from  all  I  have  lieartl  or 
read,  fixno  the  testimony  of  all  tlie  witnesses  1  have  neen  and  C4>nverse<l  wilh» 
from  all  that  has  transpired  and  is  transpiring,  1  do  iN-lieve  that  not  within 
•ne  ftmtof  the  territ4»ry  acquired  by  us  from  Mexicti  will  slavery  ever  bo 
planter  I,  and  1  Ijelicve  it  could  not  be  done  even  by  the  force  and  (tower 
of  public  authority. 

bir,  bets  are  daily  occurrinjr  to  justify  me  in  this  opinion.  S.'r.  what  hao 
oeeurrciit  And  U{M>n,th}it  subject,  and  indeed  ujmui  this  whole  sultject^  I 
invite  venat'trs  from  the  free  states  espetMidly  t<«i  coii!«ider  wlmt  has  oecurred 
oven  since  the  last  se^siou— even  since  the  eouunencement  of  this  seHsion^- 
anee  tlie^  left  their  respeettve  etmstit ueneie^  without  an  op|Hirtunitj 
of  e<»usutting  witii  them  U|H>n  that  great  and  momentoii!!  fact — the  fact  thai 
€alif<«rnia  herm'K  of  whieh  it  was  atstM-rted  and  predicted  that  ohe  never 
wouhl  estfiblitih  slavery  within  her  limits  when  ^\i*-  came  to  Ite  aduiitt^fd  nt 
0  6tat4';  thiit  California  herself,  endiracin^ir,  of  all  other  jiortions  of  the  countj*/ 
ocqiiinnl  by  us  from  Mexico,  that  c«Mintry  into  whicti  it  wouM  Inive  beeo 
inoMt  likely  that  slavery  sinjuld  have  tieen  intr(Nluce<l;  that  California 
hen«elf  has  met  in  convention,  and  bv  a  unanimous  vote,  endiraein^  in  that 
body  slaveholders  from  the  state  of  Mis«istiip|ii,  as  well  as  from  other  part% 
whti  coiicurretl  in  the  resolution— that  Califofnia  bv  a  unaninnms  vote,  has 
deebirt'd  af^ainst  the  intro^luetion  of  slavery  within  her  limits  1  think, 
then,  that  t4»kin^  this  leuiiin);  fact  in  conneetion  with  all  the  evidence  wo 
have  Inmi  other  sources  on  the  subject,  1  am  warranted  in  the  conclusioa 
which  cfHistJtntes  the  st'ctuid  truth  whieh  I  have  statml  in  this  res«ilutiiin, 
that  siMvery  is  *'not  likely  to  lie  introduced  int4i  any  of  the  terrilorj' 
aoquireil  bv  us  from  Mexico!** 

bir,  tlie  latter  part  of  the  rei«o1iitton  asserts  that  it  is  the  duty  of  Congreas 
to  ettt^iblish  approj)riate  territorial  g<»verniuent«  within  all  the  country 
acqi.ired  frmn  Mexicis  exelusive  of  California,  not  endiracin^  in  the  acts  by 
which  these  governments  shall  be  constituted  eiUier  a  prohibition  or  an  ad- 
miMion  of  slavery. 

Sir,  much  as  I  am  disposed  to  defer  tx)  high  authority,  anxious  as  I  renlly  am 
to  fiii«l  myself  in  a  ))osition  that  wonhl  enable  me  to  ciHoperale  heartily  with 
the  ot  her  departments  of  the  t^tvernment  in  conducting  the  affairs  of  this  great 
pcotde,  1  luust  say  that  1  can  uot  without  a  dereliction  of  duty  consent  to  ao 
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abandonment  of  them  without  govemment^  leaving  *^ein  to  all  fhoM  Bcenet 
of  disorder,  confusion,  and  anarchy,  which  I  apprehend,  in  respect  of  some 
of  them,  there  is  too  much  reason  to  anticipate  will  arise.  It  is  Uie  duty, 
the  solemn—I  was  going  to  add  the  most  sacred — duty  of  Congress  to  legia* 
late  for  their  ^yernment  if  they  can,  and,  at  all  eyents,  to  legislate  for 
them,  and  to  give  them  the  benefit  of  law,  and  order,  and  security. 

The  next  resolutions  are  the  third  and  fourth,  which,  haying  an  mimediate 
connection  with  each  other,  should  be  r  sad  and  considered  together.  Thej 
are  as  follows: 

3d.  Buolvedf  That  the  western  boundary  of  f  he  State  of  Texas  ought  to  be  fljced  on  tbs 
Rio  del  Norte,  commRncing  one  marine  league  from  ite  mouth,  and  runnins  up  ttuX  riTer 
to  the  8onth<*m  line  of  New  Mexico ;  thence  w  th  that  line  eastwardly,  and  so  continuing 
in  the  same  direction  to  the  line  established  between  the  United  States  and  Spain,  excluding 
any  portion  of  New  Blexico,  whether  lying  on  ^le  east  or  west  of  that  river. 

4th.  Raolved,  That  it  be  proposed  to  the  State  of  Texas,  that  the  United  States  will  provide 
for^e  payment  of  all  that  portion  nf  the  lesitinuite  and  honm  JUle  public  debt  of  that  state^ 
contivctcd  prior  to  its  annexation  to  the  Unftixl  States,  and  for  which  the  duties  on  fonign 
imports  were  pledged  by  the  said  State  to  its  creditors,  not  exceeding  the  sum  of  $  - — ^  m 
consideration  of  the  said  dues  so  pledged  havinff  been  no  longer  applicable  to  that  object  after 
the  said  annexation,  but  having  thenceforwara  become  payable  to  the  United  States ;  and 
upon  the  condition  also,  that  the  said  State  of  Texas  shall,  bv  some  solemn  and  authentic  act 
<M  her  legislature,  or  of  a  convention,  relinquish  to  the  United  States  any  claim  which  it  has  to 
any  part  of  New  Jlexico. 

Mr.  President^  I  do  not  mean  now,  I  do  not  know  that  I  shall  at  any 
time  Cit  is  a  very  complex  subject,  and  one  not  free  from  difficulty)  to  go 
into  uie  question  of  what  are  the  true  limits  of  Texaa  My  own  opinion  v^ 
I  must  say,  without  intending  by  Uie  remark  to  go  into  any  argument^  thai 
Texas  has  not  a  good  title  to  any  portion  of  what  is  called  New  Mexiea 
And  yet,  sir,  I  am  free  to  admit  that)  looking  at  the  grounds  which  her  rep- 
resentatives assumed,  first  in  the  war  with  Santa  Anna  in  1886,  tlien  at 
what  transpired  between  Mr.  Trist  and  the  Mexican  negotiators  when  tha 
treaty  of  peace  was  negotiated,  and  then  the  fact  that  the  United  Statea 
have  acquired  all  the  country  which  Texas  claimed  as  constituting  a  por- 
tion of  her  territory ;  looking  at  all  these  facts^  but  without  attaching  tj 
them,  either  together  or  separately,  the  same  degree  of  force  which  genUe- 
men  who  think  that  Texas  has  a  right  to  New  Mexico  do,  I  must  say  that 
there  is  plausibility,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  in  the  pretensions  that  she  sets 
up  to  New  Mexico.  I  do  not  think  that  they  constitute  or  demonstrate  the 
existence  of  a  good  title,  but  a  plausible  one.  Well,  tlien,  sir,  what  do  I 
propose f  Without  entering  into  any  inquiry  whether  the  Nueces  or  the 
Rio  Grande  was  the  true  boundary  oi  Texas,  I  propose,  by  the  first  of  these 
two  resolutions,  that  its  western  limits  shall  be  fixed  on  the  Rio  dal 
Norte,  extending  west  from  the  Sabine  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  del  Norte^  ^  . 

and  that  it  shall  follow  up  the  Bravo  or  the  Rio  del  Norte^  to  where  it 
strikes  the  southern  line  of  New  Mexico,  and  then,  diverging  from  Uiat 
line,  follow  on  in  that  direction  until  -it  reaches  the  line  as  fixed  by  the 
United  States  and  Spain,  by  their  treaty  of  1S19;  and  thus  embracmg  a 
vast  country,  abundantly  competent  to  form  two  or  three  States — a  country 
which  1  think  the  highest  ambition  of  1  er  greatest  men  ought  to  be  satisfied 
with  AS  a  State  and  member  of  this  Union. 

But,  sir,  the  second  of  these  resolutions  makes  a  proposition  to  the  State 
of  Texas  upon  which  I  desire  to  say  a  few  worda  It  proposes  that  the 
government  of  the  United  States  will  provide  for  the  payment  of  all  thai 
Dortion  nf  the  debt  of  Texas  for  which  the  duties  received  upon  imports 
from  foreign  countries  was  pledged  by  Texas  at  a  time  when  she  had 
antliority  to  make  pledgea    How  much  it  will  amount  to  I  have  endeavored 
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io  ascertain,  but  all  the  means  requisite  to  the  ascertainment  of  the  sum 
nave  not  been  received,  and  it  is  not  ver^  essential  at  thi?  time,  because 
It  is  the  principle  and  not  the  amount  that  is  most  worthy  of  consideration. 
Now,  sir,  the  ground  upon  which  I  base  this  liability  on  the  part  of  tlie 
United  States  to  pay  a  specified  portion  of  the  debt  of  Texas  is  not  new  to 
me.  It  is  one  which  I  have  again  and  aeain  announced  to  be  an  opinion 
entertained  by  me.  I  think  it  is  founded  upon  principles  of  trutJi  and 
eternal  justice.  Texas,  being  an  independent  power,  recognised  as  such  by 
all  the  great  powers  of  the  earth,  invited  loans  to  be  made  to  her,  to  enable 
her  to  prosecute  the  then  existing  war  between  her  and  Mexico.  She  told 
those  whom  she  invited  to  make  these  loans»  that  "  if  you  make  them,  the 
duties  on  foreign  imports  shall  be  sacredly  pledged  for  the  reimbursement 
of  the  loans."  The  loans  were  made.  The  money  was  received,  and  ex- 
pended in  tlie  establishment  of  her  liberty  and  her  mdependeuce.  After  all 
this,  she  annexed  herself  to  the  United  States^  who  thenceforward  acquired 
the  right  to  the  identical  pledge  which  she  had  made  to  the  public  creditor 
to  satisfy  the  loan  of  money  which  he  had  advanced  to  her.  The  United 
States  became  the  owners  of  that  pledge,  and  the  recipient  of  all  the  duties 
payable  in  the  ports  of  Texas. 

Now,  sir,  I  do  say  that»  in  my  humble  judgment^  if  there  be  honor,  or 
justice,  or  truth  among  men,  we  do  owe  to  the  creditors  who  thus  advanced 
their  money  upon  that  pledge,  the  reimbursement  of  the  monej^,  at  all  events 
V>  the  extent  that  the  pledged  fund  would  have  reimbursed  it^  if  it  had  nevei 
^een  appropriated  by  us  to  our  use.  We  must  recollect^  sir,  tliat  in  relation 
to  that  pleoge,  and  to  the  loan  made  in  virtue  and  on  the  faith  of  it,  there 
were  three  parties  bound — I  mean  after  Annexation — the  United  States^ 
Texas^  and  the  creditor  of  Texa%  who  had  advanced  his  money  on  the  faith 
of  a  solemn  pledge  made  by  Texas. 

Texas  and  the  United  States  might  do  what  they  thought  proper ;  but  in 
Justice  they  could  do  nothing  to  deprive  the  creditor  of  a  full  reliance  upon 
the  pledge  upon  the  faith  of  which  he  had  advanced  his  money.  Sir,  it  is 
impossible  now  to  ascertain  how  much  would  have  been  received  from  that 
source  of  revenue  by  the  State  of  Texas  if  she  had  remained  independent 
It  would  be  most  unjust  to  go  there  now  and  examine  at  Galveston  and  her 
other  ports,  to  ascertain  bow  much  she  now  receives  by  her  foreign  imjwrts; 
because,  by  bein^  incorporated  into  this  Union,  all  her  supplies,  which  for- 
merly were  received  from  foreign  cotmtries^  and  subject — many  of  them  at 
least — ^to  import  duties,  are  now  received  by  the  coasting  trade,  instead  of 
being  received  from  other  countries,  as  they  would  have  been  if  she  had 
remained  independent  Considering  the  extent  of  her  territory,  and  the 
rapid  manner  m  which  her  population  is  increasing,  and  is  likely  to  in- 
crease, it  is  probable  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  ycsra  there  might  have  been 
inch  an  amount  received  at  the  various  ports  of  Texas — she  remaining  in- 
dependent— as  would  have  been  adequate  to  the  extinction  of  the  debt  to 
which  I  have  referred. 

But  eir,  it  is  not  merely  in  the  discharge  of  what  I  consider  to  be  a  valid 
and  legitimate  obligation  resting  upon  the  United  States  to  dischai^e  the 
specified  duty,  it  is  not  upon  that  condition  alone  that  this  payment  is  pro- 
posed to  be  made ;  it  is  also  upon  the  further  condition  that  Texas  shall  re- 
linquish to  the  United  States  any  claim  that  she  has  to  any  portion  of  New 
Mexico.  Now,  sir,  although,  as  I  believe,  she  has  not  a  valid  title  to  any 
portion  of  New  Mexico,  she  haA  a  claim  ;  and  for  the  sake  of  that  general  quiet 
and  harmony,  for  the  sake  of  that  accommodation  which  ought  to  be  as  much 
tiba  object  of  legislation  as  it  is  of  individuals  in  their  transactions  in  private 
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Iife»  we  may  do  now  what  an  individnal  in  analo^ns  circnmftAncM  might 
do,  give  Boinething  for  the  rvliiiquiahnieut  of  a  daiiii,  although  it  dhuiiiti  iiol 
be  well  founded,  for  the  sake  of  peace.  It  'm,  therefor**,  {iro|Hiev4i — and  thia 
reMflution  does  propose — that  we  shall  pay  the  amount  of  the  del4  i'ontrat'ted 
by  Texna  prior  to  its  annexation  to  the  lJuit«d  States^  in  eonsideraiion  of  our 
reeeption  of  tlie  duties  applicable  to  ttie  extinction  of  that  deU ;  and  thai 
Texas  shall  also,  in  consideration  of  a  sum  to  l>e  advanced,  reiinquiah  any 
claim  which  she  has  to  any  portion  of  New  Mexica 

Tlie  fifth  resolution,  air,  and  the  fixtli,  like  the  third  and  fiwrth,  are  somft> 
what  connected  together.    They  are  as  follows; — 

9th.  RtaoliMd,  That  U  ifl  iaexpedir^nt  fin  aholfth  BlnTt-ry  in  thf  I>UtTiet  of  Colambia,  wliitat 
tiiat  ioxtituiion  condirom  tu  exwfc  in  the  8iiite  of  MarylHod,  without  tbt*  ODn«<«nt  wt  ihni  t^ttiti^ 
wirliout  the  couiiient  of  the  cN>opIn  of  the  District,  and  without  juat  oov^ntMtidO  to  ths 
•wn<^rH  of  slmTHfl  witbfn  the  Dii^trict 

6th.  Bvt  RanobMd,  That  it  ia  expfHll<>nt  to  prohihit  withfn  the  Dirtrict  the  alMTp-trMle,  I* 
slavtv  brought  into  it  from  SCatM  or  plwces  hryond  the  limits  of  tbp  Di  trict,  Hthr-r  to  ba 
solil  th'>rpin  a«  merchandise,  or  to  be  transported  to  other  markets,  witliuut  the  Dirtzict 
9i  Columbia. 

Tlie  first  of  these  resolutions,  Mr.  Pr««ident^  in  somewhat  diifi*rent  Ian- 

^nn^e,  asserts  substantially  nu  other  principle  tbaii  that  which  was  ai*i>«*rted 
y  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  twelve  years  a'gtv  nfion  rt>e(>iiitionA  which 
I  then  offered,  and  which  paraed — at  least  tlie  particular  rt*Holuti«»n  paiuMtftl— 
by  a  majority  of  four-fiftlw  of  the  Senate.  1  allude  to  the  rcNtlutiim  |ira* 
aentcd  by  me  in  1888.  I  shall  not  enlarge  on  that  resolution;  it  si>ciiks  for 
itself;  it  declares  that  the  institution  of  slavery  should  not  be  HlM»iii«he<1  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  without  the  concurrence  of  three  c«uiditioiip;  firs^ 
the  aKsent  of  Maryland  ;  second,  the  assent  of  the  |>eople  within  th«*  dit^trict; 
and  tliinl,  compensation  to  tlie  owners  of  the  slaves  within  the  distj*ict  for 
their  pr«»]>erty. 

The  next  resolution  proposed  deserves  a  passing  remark.  It  is  that  the 
•lave-triide  within  the  district  ou^lit  to  lie  a}>olishe<l,  prohibite<l.  1  do  not 
mean  by  thnt  the  alienation  and  transfer  of  sUves  from  the  inhabitaHts 
within  this  district — ^the  sale  by  one  iieiirhl)or  to  another  of  a  slave  which 
the  one  owns  and  the  other  wanta,  that  a  husl>and  may  perha|ie  lie  put  alons 
with  his  wife,  or  a  wife  with  her  linsband.  I  do  not  mean  to  touch  at  au 
the  Question  of  the  right  of  pro|>erty  in  slaves  among  |>er8on8  living  within 
the  district;  but  the  slave-trade  to  which  I  refer  wa^  1  think,  pronounced 
an  abomination  more  than  forty  vears  ago,  by  one  of  the  niost  gifteii  and  dia- 
iinguidhed  sona  of  Virginia,  tlie  late  Mr.  Randolph.  And  who  is  there  who 
ia  not  shocked  at  its  enormity  f  Sir,  it  is  a  great  mistake  at  the  North,  if 
they  suppose  that  gentlemen  living  in  the  slave  States  look  upon  one  who  ia 
a  regular  trader  in  slaves  with  any  particnlai  favor  or  kindnesa.  They  ara 
often— sometimes  unjustly,  perhapa---excluded  from  social  iutereonrse.  I 
have  known  some  memorable  instanoes  of  this  sort.  But,  then,  what  is  thia 
trade  f  It  is  a  good  deal  limited  since  the  retrocession  of  that  portion  of  tha 
district  formerlv  belonging  to  Virginia.  There  are  Alexandria,  Richmond* 
Petersburg,  and  Norfolk,  south  of  the  Potomac,  and  Baltimore,  Annapolii^ 
•nd  perhapa  other  ports^  north  of  the  Potomac  Let  the  ^ve^caler,  who 
ehooses  to  collect  his  slaves  in  Virginia  and  Maryland,  go  to  theae  plaoea; 
let  him  not  come  here  and  establish  his  jaili^  and  put  on  his  chains^  and 
Bometimes  shock  the  sensibilities  of  our  nature  by  a  long  train  of  slaves 
jmssing  through  that  avenue  leading  from  this  Capitol  to  the  house  of  the 
Cliief  Magistrate  of  one  of  the  most  glorious  Republics  that  ever  existed. 
Why  should  he  not  do  it  I  Sir,  1  am  sure  1  s|>eak  the  sentiments  of  every 
Southern  man,  and  every  man  oomiug  from  the  slave  States,  when  1  say  la* 
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it  terminate,  and  that  it  is  an  aboiuinHtion ;  aod  there  is  no  occasioa  ior  it; 
it  ought  no  longer  to  Le  tolerated. 

Th«  Mventli  resolution  relates  to  a  8U>>ject  embraced  in  a  bill  now  under 
eooMderatiou  bj  the  ^uate.    It  is  as  follows:-— 

Tlfo,  Rtmivtd^  That  more  eflGctwil  proviaion  ought  to  be  iniid'>  by  Inw,  nreorrihig  to  the 
vrauT-  D»*nt  of  th^  constitution,  for  the  HMtitution  aiid  (1<  Lti'IT  of  iwivoiw  IhmiinI  hi  Msrviot 
or  labor  in  any  Stale  who  may  a»capo  into  any  other  tiCate  or  T  rritory  in  the  Union. 

Sir,  tliat  is  so  evident,  and  has  Wen  so  clenrly  shown  by  (he  debnt«  which 
has  alreiidy  taken  place  on  the  subjecti  that  1  have  not  now  occuaiou  to  add 
another  word. 

The  last  resolution  of  the  series  of  eight  is  as  follows: — 

And  dth.  flw— faf<  lliat  Cotigrofa  has  no  power  to  prohibit  or  obrtmct  the  trade  ta 
slaTM  between  tiu9  alavcbolding  States ;  tut  tbat  thR  adtnaciun  ur  rxclu  ion  <if  f«lMT6S 
brought  i'roiu  one  into  another  of  them,  dtpendd  exdunively  upon  their  own  pHrticular 
kw». 

It  is  obvious  that  no  legislation  is  neceMary  or  intende<l  to  follow  that  res- 
olution. It  merely  asserts  a  truth,  established  l>y  the  lii^hettt  authority 
of  !uw  in  Uiis  country,  and,  in  conforiuity  with  that  decision,  1  truitt  thera 
vill  l>e  one  universal  acquiescence. 

I  should  not  have  thought  it  necessary  to  embrnce  in  that  resolution  the 
declarMtion  which  is  embraced  in  it,  but  that  I  thought  it  niiglit  lie  uneful  in 
treiiting  of  the  whole  subject,  and  in  accordance  with  the  iiractice  of  our 
British  and  American  ancestors,  occaj^ionallv  t«>  resort  to  great  fundamental 
priuci|ile«,  and  brin«;  them  freshly  and  manifestly  liefore  our  eyes,  from  time 
to  time,  to  avoiil  their  being  violated  u}H>n  any  rKrcasioiu 

llr.  Frfsideut,  you  have  before  you  Uie  whole  series  of  resolutions,  tha 
whole  scheme  of  arrangement  and  accommodation  of  these  distracting  que»> 
tiouis  which  I  hiive  to  oifer,  after  having  bestowed  on  these  subjects  the  most 
anxiouts  intensely  anxious,  consideration  ever  since  1  have  been  in  this  liody. 
How  far  it  may  |)rove  acceptable  to  l>oth  or  either  of  the  parties  on  tliesa 
great  quetitions,  it  is  not  for  nie  to  say.  I  think  it  ought  to  Iks  accept^ible  to 
doIIl  There  is  no  sacrifice  of  any  principle,  propose<i  in  any  of  them,  by 
tttlier  party.  Tiie  plan  is  founded  u)N>n  mutual  forbearance,  originating  in 
a  spirit  of  conciliation  and  concession;  not  of  principles,  but  of  matters  of 
feeling.  At  the  Ni>rth,  sir,  I  know  that  from  feeling,  by  man?  at  leaal 
eheriiihed  as  Ixfing  dictated  by  considerations  of  humanity  and  philanthropy, 
there  exista  a  sentiment  adverse  to  the  institution  of  slavery. 

Sir,  I  mighty  I  think — althongh  I  believe  this  project  contains  about  an 
equal  amount  of  concession  and  forWarance  on  both  sides — ^have  asked  from 
the  frfe  States  of  the  North  a  more  liberal  and  extensive  concession  than 
•houltl  be  asked  from  the  slave  States.  And  why,  sir  I  With  you,  gentle- 
men Senators  of  the  free  States,  what  is  it  I  An  abstraction,  a  seiitimentr-* 
a  sentiment,  if  vou  please,  of  humanity  and  philanthropy — ^a  noble  sentiment 
when  directed  rigntlv,  with  no  siinster  or  party  pur})oses;  an  atriieioue 
leotiment — a  detestable  sentiment— or  rather  the  abuse  of  it — when  directed 
to  the  acGomplisUment  of  unworthy  pnrpoeeib  I  said  that  I  mi«;lit  ask  from 
you  larger  and  m<»re  expansive  o^^nceesions  than  fW>ra  the  slave  States  And 
why  f  You  are  numerically  more  powerful  than  tlie  slave  Statea  Not  thai 
theie  is  any  diiference-^for  upon  that  subject  I  can  not  go  along  with  the 
anient  expression  of  feeling  by  eome  of  my  friends  eoming  from  the  samo 
elass  of  States  from  which  I  ooroe — not  that  there  is  any  difference  in  valor, 
in  prowess,  in  noble  and  patriotic  daring,  whenever  it  is  required  for  the 
safety  and  aalTation  of  the  country,  between  the  people  of  one  claH  of 
o* 
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StatM  ar  I  those  of  the  other.  Yon  are,  in  point  of  nnmben,  how«vi^ 
greater ;  and  greatness  and  magnanimity  shonla  sTer  be  allied. 

But  there  are  other  reasons  why  concession  upon  sach  a  sobjeet  aa  Hiia 
should  be  more  liberal,  more  expansive,  coming  from  the  free  than  from  the 
slave  States.  It  is,  as  I  remarlr<»d,  a  sentiment,  a  sentiment  of  hnmanitv  and 
philantliropy,  on  your  side.  Ay,  sir,  and  when  a  sentiment  of  that  kmd  ia 
oonestly  and  earnestly  cherished,  with  a  disposition  to  make  sacrifices  to  en- 
force it,  it  is  a  noble  and  beautiftil  sentiment;  but,  sir,  when  the  sacrifice  is 
not  to  be  made  by  those  who  cherish  that  sentiment  and  inculcate  it,  but  by 
another  people,  in  whose  utuation  it  is  impossible,  from  their  position,  to 
sympatliLse  and  to  share  all  and  everything  that  belongs  to  them,  I  must  say 
to  you.  Senators  from  the  free  States,  it  is  a  totally  different  question.  On 
your  side  it  is  a  sentiment  without  sacrifice  a  sentiment  without  danger,  a 
sentiment  without  hazard,  without  peri^  without  loss.  But  how  is  it  on  tlie 
other  side,  to  w^hich,  as  I  have  said,  a  greater  amount  of  concession  ought  to 
be  made  in  any  scheme  of  compromise  1 

In  tlie  first  place,  sir,  there  is  a  vast  and  incalculable  amount  of  property 
to  be  sacrificed,  and  to  be  sacrificed,  not  by  your  sharing  in  the  common 
burdens,  but  exclusive  of  you.  And  this  is  not  all.  The  social  intercourse^ 
habit,  safety,  property,  life,  everything,  is  at  hazard,  in  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree,  in  the  slave  States 

Sir,  look  at  tliat  storm  which  is  now  raging  before  you,  beating  in  all  its 
lage  pitilessly  on  your  family.  They  are  in  the  South.  But  where  are  yonr 
families,  where  are  your  people.  Senators  from  the  free  States!  They  are 
■afely  housed,  enjoying  all  the  blessings  of  domestic  comfort^  peace,  and 
quiet,  in  tlie  bosom  of  their  own  families. 

Beliold,  Mr.  President^  that  dwelling-house  now  wfapped  in  flamen 
iMfAn.  sir.  to  the  rafters  and  beams  which  fall  in  succession,  amid  the  emsb; 
and  the  flames  ascen<ling  higher  and  higher  as  they  tumble  down.  Behold 
those  women  and  children  who  are  flying  from  the  calamitous  scene,  and  with 
their  shrieks  and  lamentations  imploring  the  aid  of  high  Heaven.  Whose 
house  is  that!  Whose  wives  and  children  are  theyf  Yours  in  the  free 
States  ?  No.  You  are  looking  on  in  safety  and  security,  whilst  the  confli^ 
gration  which  I  have  described  is  raging  in  the  slave  States,  and  produced, 
not  intentionally  by  you,  but  produced  from  the  inevitable  tendency  of  the 
measures  which  you  have  adopted,  and  which  others  have  carried  far  beyond 
what  you  have  wished. 

In  the  one  scale,  then,  we  behold  sentiment,  sentiment,  sentiment  alone; 
in  the  other  property,  the  social  fabric,  life,  and  all  that  makes  life  desirable 
and  happ^. 

But,  ?ir,  I  find  myself  engaged  much  beyond  what  I  intended,  when  I  came 
this  morning  from  my  lo^lgings,  in  the  exposition  with  which  I  intended  these 
resolutions  should  go  forth  to  the  consideration  of  the  world.  I  can  not 
omiU  however,  l>efore  I  conclude,  relating  an  incident,  a  thrilling  incident 
which  occurred  prior  to  my  leaving  my  lo<igings  this  morning. 

A  man  came  to  my  room — ^the  same  at  whose  instance,  a  few  days  ago,  I 
preseitted  a  memoriHl  calling  upon  Congress  for  the  purchase  of  Mount  Vei^ 
non  fur  the  use  of  the  public — and,  without  being  at  all  aware  of  what  pur- 
pose I  entertaine«i  in  the  discharge  of  my  public  duty  to-day,  he  said  to  nie: 
**Mr.  Clay,  I  heard  you  make  a  remark,  the  other  day,  which  induces  me  to 
•nppnse  that  a  precious  relic  in  my  possession  would  be  acceptable  to  vou." 
He  then  drew  out  of  his  pocket,  and  presented  to  me,  the  object  which  I 
now  hohl  in  my  hand.  And  what^  Mr.  President,  do  you  supprK^e  it  l»f  It 
is  a  fragment  of  the  coffin  of  Washington— a  fragment  of  that  coflin  in  whidi 
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moiw  repose  in  silence,  in  deep,  and  epeeehleM,  all  the  earthlj^  remains  of  the 
▼enerated  Father  of  his  Country.  Was  it  portentous  that  it  should  haTe 
been  thus  presented  to  met  Was  it  a  sad  presage  of  what  mi^ht  happen  to 
that  fabric  which  Wasliington's  virtue,  patriotism,  and  valor,  established  ff 
No,  sir,  no.  It  was  a  warning  voice,  coming  from  the  grave  to  the  Congress 
now  in  session  to  beware,  to  pause,  to  reflect^  before  they  lend  themselves  to 
any  purposes  which  shall  destroy  that  Union  which  was  cemented  by  hia 
exertions  and  example.  Sir,  I  hope  an  impression  may  be  made  on  your 
mind  such  as  that  woich  was  made  on  mine  by  the  reception  of  this  precious 
relic. 

And,  in  conclusion,  I  now  ask  every  Senator,  I  entreat  you,  sentlemen,  in 
fairness  and  candor,  to  examine  the  plan  of  accommodation  which  this  series 
of  resolutions  proposes^  and  not  to  pronounce  against  them  until  convinced 
after  a  thorough  examination.  I  move  that  the  resolutions  be  read  and  r^ 
ceived. 

The  careful  reader  can  not  fail  to  perceive  that  Mr.  Clay's 
propositions,  though  couched  in  language  inofTensive  to  the  pride 
of  the  South,  were  calculated  and  intended  to  exclude  Slavery 
from  all  the  territory  acquired  from  Mexico  by  treaty.  In  au- 
thoritatively affirming  that  the  "  peculiar  institution**  had  no  legal 
foothold  in  that  territory,  it  effectually  precluded  its  establishment 
therein ;  since  Slavery  was  very  unlikely  to  be  established  by 
others  than  slaveholders,  and  these  could  hardly  increase  and 
multiply  so  as  to  obtain  controlling  power  in  a  region  where 
slaves  could  not  be  legally  held.  In  proposing  the  extinguish- 
ment of  whatever  claim  Texas  might  be  supposed  to  have  to 
New  Mexico,  he  provided  also  for  the  almost  certain  exclusion 
of  Slavery  from  the  latter ;  since  the  danger  was  not  that  the 
people  of  New  Mexico,  present  or  future,  would  legalize  Slavery, 
but  that  the  extension  of  the  jurisdiction  and  laws  of  Texas,  so 
as  to  cover  this  territory,  would  make  New  Mexico  slavehold- 
ing  in  its  own  despite,  drawing  thither  slaveholders  and  slave- 
breeders,  and  chaining  that  vast  region  evermore  to  the  car  of 
the  Slave- Power,  as  Western  Virginia  and  the  Mountain  region 
of  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee,  are  now 
chained  in  defiance  of  that  natural  unfitness  for  profitable  slave- 
culture,  which  Mr.  Webster  so  forcibly  indicated  as  "  the  law 
of  God,"  prohibiting  Slavery,  and  needing  no  reenactment  by 
Man. 

The  existence  of  this  law  is  undoubted ;  but  the  fact  that  it  is 
often  overruled  by  political  ligaments  is  equally  sure.  When  Mr. 
Clav  had  concluded.  Mr.  Rusk  of  Texas,  observed: — 
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^  T  do  not.  intend,  Mr,  Prf>«(lent,  to  enter  into  this  dincniwion ;  urn)  I  riM 
iim|))y  for  tlit*  piiriK«e  of  anyiiiK  tlmt  1  iv )f ret  «*xtreiii«»ijr  tliHt  the  diritiiifriiksh- 
fd  S«*iiiit«>r  fi-uiti  Keutuck)r«  iii  his  laudnlile  desire  to  Sfttle  h  \>ry  tiuuble- 
tom«*  question,  now  a^itnting  tbe  i>et>ple  of  the  Unit^ni  StMtefs  i^liuiild  have 
■een  |)r«»|>er,  mther  uiu*ereiiioniou»{y,  hb  1  tliiiik,  to  take  oiie-luilf  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  State  1  have  the  honor  in  |<art  here  t^i  re|i'et«eiit,  to  iiuike  a 
peaiH'-offerin^  to  a  8|iirit  of  eneroHi-hineiit  on  tiie  coiictitutiorui)  HuhtHof  one* 
lialf  of  tliii»  Union.  1  do  h4»t  iotniid  to  enter  into  any  dittcUMion  of  that 
grave  nod  im|  urtaiit  queatioti,  nor  do  I  intend,  when  the  diMTiwion  of  thcae 
reetd  lit  ions  Biiall  uri»e,  to  jmt  niym-lf  in  o|i|KMition  to  tlie  ]>uweii»  of  onitoij 
•f  the«lii^tin*;uii!kliei)  Senator  frtmi  Kenturky  ;  l>ut  1  do  |>ronii»e  now  to  |  rov^e, 
vheti  thiit  diriiMiiNiion  »hKll  ariiM%  that  Uie  Umndariee  of  Texa»  ure  to  tlie  Rio 
Grande;  thut.  ihi  ]Hiwer  at  all  existi*  in  CongreM  to  take  c<o};iii7anee  of  that 
ouedtioii ;  and  that  the  Congreoa  of  the  Uniteti  States  can  not  interfere  with 
tlie  iHtuiMiMried  of  the  State  of  Texn^^  without  inflicting  h  dee]  er  htsin  on 
the  liigh  repi.tition  of  the  g<iverniiient  of  the  United  States  for  juutiee,  than 
woidd  he  done  hy  n)i))ro{»rintiiig  the  entire  aniount  of  territory  whieh  was 
aeoiiii-ed  hy  all  for  the  exclu»ive  beuetit  of  oue-half  of  thoae  v^  ho  re- 
quired it."  ' 

Mr.  Poote,  of  Mississippi,  rose  to  rebut  the  presumption  ofao- 
quieucenre,  whic)i  the  siloiice  of  Southern  senators  might  jiiatif^, 
and  ohjectt^d  t(»  the  tenor  of  Mr.  Clay^s  resolutions  on  theaOy 
among  other  grounds:  — 

1 .  'JMiHt  ill  asserting  the  intrprilirpcy  of  the  abolition  of  slavery 
iu  the  district  of  Coluuiliia  by  Congress,  they  affirm  by  implica« 
lion,  the  p  nr.fi  of  Congrens  to  legislate  on  that  subject ;  whereas, 
he  ludiiitained,  that  Congress  has  no  such  legislative  power  at  all, 

*'2.  The  re»«diition8  of  the  honorable  Senntor,  aMert  that  alMirery  does  not 
DOW  exiot  Ity  law  in  the  territorieft  ri*oently  Hcquired  from  Mexico;  whereai^ 
I  am  (»f  opinion  thnt  the  trenty  with  the  Mexican  Republic  cnrrieil  the  Con- 
•titntioii,  leitM  tUl  its  gmtrm»tiM^  to  all  the  territory  ohtaineti  by  treaty,  and 
•ecured  the  }rivilege  to  every  Siuthern  slaveholder,  to  enter  any  ^lart  of  it| 
atteiideii  hy  his  slave  property,  and  t4j  enjoy  the  same  therein  free  from  all 
Bolentation  or  hinderauoe  whatever." 

B.  lie  was  unwilling  to  affirm  that  slavery  would  not  be  intro* 
duced  into  the  territories. 

•M.  Conwdering,  aa  I  have  ieveral  times  heretofore  formally  declared,  the 
title  «if  Texas  to  all  the  territory  embraceil  in  her  boundaries  as  laid  down 
in  her  law  of  1836,  full,  cHiuiplete,  and  undeniable,  I  am  unwilling  to  aay 
anything,  hy  res<diition  or  otherwise,  which  may  in  the  least  degree  draw 
that  title  into  question,  as  1  think  is  done  by  one  of  the  resolutions  of  tha 
liouorabia  senator  from  Keniueky." 

Mr.  Mason,  of  Virginia,  also  objected  to  the  general  scope  and 
■pirit  of  Mr.  Clay V  propositions,  saying :  — 

"There  is  another,  which  I  deeply  regret  to  see  introduced  into  this  Senate 
\fj  a  iSeuator  from  a  ilaTehoIdiug  Stato;  it  ia  that  which  assumes  that 
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•]«T-crv  now  does  not  exkt  by  law  in  tho^  rtnintri«fl.  ....  Thnt  was 
Uie  very  |»ro|»o:iitioii  advHiice<l  liy  the  noii-^dHVeholiling  States  at  the  la^t  set- 
sioii,  coiiiluittftl  mid  di;*proveiI,  as  1  tllOll^^h^  by  geiitleiii«n  fruin  ihe  ulave- 
holiliiig  ^titU«.  ....  I  deem  it  to  tje  my  duty  to  enter  a  decided 
prole&f,  on  tlie  |»art  of  Vir^ni  i,  a^^ainst  nuch  doctrines.  They  coiivede  the 
wliole  question  at  once,  tli>it  our  )>eoiile  shall  not  go  into  the  new  ttTritories 
Mid  take  tlieir  |»ro|)erty  with  tiiein ;  a  doctriae  to  which  1  ntver  will  asseal^ 
aad  lur  whicli,  sir,  no  law  can  be  fouiidL** 

To  the  same  effect.  Col.  Jefferson  Daris  of  Mississippi,  fol» 
lowing,  said :  — 

"An  honorable  end  distinguished  Senator,  to  whom  the  eonntry  has  beea 
indnceil  to  Umk  for  soineTtiing  that  would  heal  the  existing  diMeiision^  in- 
itead  of  raiflin!;  new  barriers  against  encroachment,  dashes  down  those  here- 
tofore erected,  and  augments  the  existing  danger.  A  repret^entative  from 
one  of  the  slaveh<»Ming  States  raises  liis  voice  f(>r  the  tirst  time  in  disregard 
of  this  admitted  right  Nor,  Mr.  President^  did  he  st4)i>here.  The  boundary 
of  a  State,  with  which  we  have  no  more  Hght  to  inteKcre  tlian  with  the 
boundary  of  the  State  of  Kentucky,  U  encroached  upon.  The  United  Stately 
an*,  A*  the  agent  for  Texas,  liml  a  right  to  settle  the  question  of  Uumdary 
between  Texas  and  Mexico.  Texas  whs  not  annexed  as  territory,  but  wat 
odmitteti  as  a  State,  and  at  the  period  of  her  admiMion,  her  lioundaries  were 
established  by  her  Congress,  bhe,  by  the  terms  of  annexati(»n,  gave  to  the 
United  States  the  rit;ht  to  define  her  lioundary  by  treaty  with  Mexico;  but 
the  United  State^  in  the  treaty  made  with  Mexico^  subsequent  to  the  war 
with  that  eonntry,  received  from  Mexico,  not  merely  a  cession  of  the  terri- 
tory that  was  o'aimed  by  Texas,  bat  much  which  lav  beyond  tlie  asserted 
limits.  Shall  we,  then,  acting  simply  as  the  agent  of  Texas  in  the  settlement 
of  this  question  of  lx>nndMry,  take  from  the  principal  for  whom  we  act  that 
territory  which  belongs  to  her.  to  whir.h  we  asserted  her  title  against  Mexica 
and  appn>nriate  it  to  ourselves!  Why,  sir,  it  would  l)e  a  violation  of 
justice,  and  of  a  principle  of  law  which  is  so  plain  that  it  do«*s  not  require 
one  to  have  been  bred  to  the  profession  of  law  to  understand  it  The  prin- 
aple  I  refer  to  i<s  that  an  agent  can  not  take  for  his  own  benefit  anything 
resulting  froin  the  mntter  in  controversy,  after  having  acquired  it  as  be- 
longing to  the  principal  for  whom  he  acts.  Tlie  ngent  can  not  appropriate 
to  himself  rights  acquired  f  >r  liis  dient  The  right  of  Texas»  thereft»r6,  to 
that  boundary,  wa;)  made  c<miplete  by  the  trenty^  of  peace,  which  silenced 
the  only  rival  claim  to  the  territory.  It  wae  distinctly  defined  by  the  acta 
of  her  congress  before  the  time  of  annexation,  an<l  I  have  only  to  refer  to 
those  acts,  to  show  that  the  boundary  of  Texas  was  the  Kio  Bravo  del  Norte^ 
from  its  mouth  U>  its  sonree.  What  justicei,  or  even  decent  regard  for  fair- 
netSk  can  there  be,  now  that  Texas  has  aceede<i  to  Annexation  upon  certain 
terms,  to  propose  a  chans^e  of  boundary  in  violation  of  those  terms,  and  by 
^e  power  we  hold  over  her  as  a  part  of  the  Union  T 

The  debate  was  still  farther  continued  hy  Messrs.  Jefferson 
Davis  of  Mississippi,  King  of  Alabama,  Downs  of  Louisiana, 
Berrien  of  Georgia,  Butler  of  South  Carolina,  all  deprecating 
the  spirit  and  drift  of  Mr.  Clay's  resolutions,  or  more  mildly  ob- 
|Octinf  ^hat  they  conceded  too  much  to  the  North ;  and  by  Mr 
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Clay  in  reply,  explaining  and  defending  them.  Not  one  Northern 
senator  objected  tha^.  they  conceded  too  much  to  the  South.  Mr. 
Downs  (afterward  a  ComprDmise  man),  said :  — 

"I  protest  against  this  oompromiee,  if  so  you  please  to  call  it^  beeause  in 
not  ono  single  poin^  if  I  clearlj  understand  its  meaning;  does  it  propose  to 
the  benefit  of  the  people  of  the  South.  Without  attempting,  in  the  sti^^htest 
degree,  to  question  the  motives  tliat  influenced  the  honorable  Senator  in  ih« 
presentation  of  these  resolutions,  I  am  sure  the  people  of  the  South  will  not 
consider  it  a  compromise  at  all,  inasmuch  as  it  gives  all  to  one  side.  I  can 
assure  you,  sir,  that  when  the  people  of  the  South  come  to  see  this  g^reat 
compromise,  and  consider  that  it  concedes  a  State  and  two  or  three  terri- 
tories to  the  North,  and  concedes  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  the  North,  without  any  concession  whatever  to  tb« 
South,  they  will  not  be  satisfied  with  it  No  gentleman  can  show  me  that 
it  contains  a  single  concession  to  the  Souw,  and,  therefore,  I  protest 
•gainst  it" 

Mr.  Berrien  objected  to  the  averment  that  slavery  has  now  no 

legal  existence  in  the  territories  acquired  from  Mexico.     He 

said :  — 

"I  would  not)  for  a  single  moment,  have  it  conceived  by  my  constitnenta 
that  I  could  acquiesce  in  the  propositions  asserted  in  these  resolutiona  Be- 
fore they  can  receive  m^  concurrence,  there  are  provisions  contained  in  thean 
which  must  be  substantially  modified,  and  there  are  important  omissions  which 
must  be  supplied.  ....  Connected  as  I  have  been  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  this  discussion — I  mean  at  the  anterior  session — with  the  question  of  Uie 
validity  of  those  laws  which  are  supposed  to  exclude  slavery  from  the  terri- 
tories acquired  from  Mexico,  I  may  be  permitted  to  say,  to  meet  the  declara- 
tion of  opinion  b^  the  declaration  of  opinion,  and  the  assertion  of  the  readi- 
ness to  maintain  the  opinion  by  argument,  that  the  opinion  which  I  have 
expiesbed  on  this  subject  at  an  anterior  period,  is  the  opinion  which,  after 
the  most  careful  examination,  the  most  anxious  deliberation  I  could  bestow 
on  the  subject^  I  now  entertain,  and  that,  with  such  powers  as  God  has  given 
me,  I  am  ready  to  maintain  it  whenever  the  opportunity  is  offered." 

In  the  same  spirit,  Mr.  Butler,  of  South  Carolina,  asked  :  — 

"  What  is  there  in  the  nature  of  a  Compromise  here ;  coupled  as  it  is  with 
the  pro|>osition'that,  by  the  existing  laws  in  the  Territories,  it  is  almost  cer- 
tain UiBt  slaveholders  can  not,  and  have  no  right  to,  go  there  with  their 

property? I  shall  always  think  that,  under  a  constitution 

giving  equal  rights  to  all  parties,  the  slaveholding  people,  as  such,  can  go 
to  these  Territories  and  retain  their  propertjr  there.  But  if  we  adopt  this 
proposition  of  the  Senator  from  Kenttflsky,  it  is  clearly  on  the  basis  that 

slavery  shall  not  go  there. We  have  only  asked,  and  it  is  the 

)n]y  Compromise  to  which  we  shall  submit,  that  Congress  shall  withhold 
che  hand  of  violence  from  the  Territories.  The  only  way  in  which  this 
question  can  be  settled,  is  for  gentlemen  at  the  North  to  withdraw  all  their 
opposition  to  the  territorial  governments,  and  not  insist  on  their  slavery  pro- 
hibition ;  the  Union  is  then  safe  enough." 

We  may  n  n  hereafter  find  so  good  an  opportunity  to  state  that 
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M/.  Foote  of  Mississippi  (who  afterward  signalized  himself  as 
a  most  devoted  and  zealous  champion  of  Compromise),  took  oc- 
casion (February  14),  to  renewedly  assail  Mr.  Clay's  proposition 
as  conceding  everything  to  the  North,  closing  with  the  following 
chaste  and  dignified  simile  :  — 

*'It  is  my  opinion  that  the  honorable  Senator  from  Kentucky  is  at  present 
playing  the  game  of  political  power  with  onr  neighbors  of  the  North  in  a 
manner  decidedly  unskillful  He  is  throwing  into  the  hands  of  his  adver- 
saries all  the  trump  cards  in  the  pack,  and  deprivinff  his  partners  and  him- 


self  of  the  privilege  both  of  holding  honors  and  of  winning  the  odd  tricks 
of  legislation.  He  is  doing  more  than  this,  even ;  he  eenerously  gives  his 
enemies  (vo  bullets  and  a  hrag^er  with  the  ace  superadded,  whilst  he  rashly 
stakes  his  all  upon  the  imaginary  potency  of  a  mere  broken  hand!  The 
late  of  such  gaming  as  this^  it  is  most  easy  to  predict" 

The  resolutions  were  then  made  the  special  order  for  the  fol- 
lowing Tuesday,  when  Mr.  Clay  addressed  the  Senate  at  length 
in  their  favor  till  the  adjournment,  resuming  and  concluding  his 
argument  on  the  following  day.  Having  already  given  in  full 
his  remarks  on  introducing  the  resolutions,  we  need  not  here  re- 
state his  general  views.  The  debate  was  continued  by  Messrs. 
Berrien,  Jefferson  Davis,  Downs,  Miller  of  New  Jersey,  Benton, 
Rusk,  Bell  (who  introduced  a  separate  proposition),  Calhoun 
(whose  speech  was  read  by  Mr.  Mason  of  Virginia,  Mr.  C.  being 
then  enfeebled  by  the  disease  of  which  he  died  a  few  days  after  • 
ward).  Walker  of  Wisconsin,  Webster,  and  several  others, 
evincing  the  greatest  diversity  of  views  on  the  general  subject 
involved.  At  length,  on  the  11th  of  March,  Mr.  Foote  of  Mis- 
sissippi, asked  unanimous  consent  to  the  taking  up  of  Mr.  BelFs 
proposition,  in  order  to  refer  it  to  a  committee  such  as  he  had 
already  proposed,  to  consist  of  thirteen  Senators  ;  six  each  from 
the  slaveholding  and  non-slaveholding  States  respectively,  and 
the  thirteenth  to  be  chosen  by  the  twelve  ;  said  committee  to  be 
charged  with  the  duty  of  maturing  some  scheme  of  Compromise 
for  the  final  settlement  of  all  pending  questions  relating  to  slavery 
and  the  territories.  This  was  an  essential  modification  of  a 
kindred  resoive  submitted  by  Mr.  Foote,  on  the  14lh  of  February, 
and,  though  withdrawn  at  this  time,  was  renewed  by  Mr.  Foote, 
a  few  days  after,  and  ultimately  adopted.  Of  this  Committee,  Mr. 
Clay  was  unanimously  chosen*Chairraan  f  April  19),  Mr.  Foote 
having  declined   serving    thereon.     The    remainini^   members 
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elected  by  ballot,  were  Messrs.  Cass,  Dickinson,  Bright,  Webster, 
Phelps,  Cooper,  King,  Mason,  Downs,  Mangum,  Bell,  and  Ber- 
rien. The  opponents  of  the  projected  compromise  generally  de- 
clined to  vote.  Mr.  Clay,  on  the  8th  of  May,  made  an  elaborate 
report  from  a  majority  of  this  committee,  affirming  the  propriety 
and  necessity  of  a  Compromise,  and  indicating  the  bases  on  which 
it  should  be  effected.  These  bases  were  substantially  as  (oh' 
lows :  — 

1.  The  admission  of  any  new  State  or  States  formed  out  of 
Texas  to  be  postponed  until  they  shall  hereafter  present  them- 
selves to  be  received  into  the  UnioU)  when  it  will  be  the  duty 
of  Congress  fairly  and  faithfully  to  execute  the  compact  with 
Texas  by  admitting  such  new  Stote  or  States  with  or  without 
Slavery  as  they  shall  by  their  constitutions  determine. 

2.  The  admissicm  forthwith  of  California  into  the  Union,  with 
the  boundaries  which  she  has  proposed. 

"8.  Tlie  e«t«blieliment  of  temtorial  povemmento  withont  tb«  Wilmot 
ProviM)  Utr  New  Mexico  and  Utah,  eTiil)racing  all  the  t«?rrit4>ry  recently 
aemiire<i  by  the  Uuited  States  from  Mexioo,  not  contained  in  the  boaudarics 
of  CHlifornia. 

'*  4.  The  combination  of  these  two  last-mentioned  measures  in  the  same 
hill 

"6.  Tlie  estubliphment  of  the  western  «nd  northern  bonndnry  of  Texa^ 
and  the  exclu!»ion  fr«>m  her  jiirisliettori  of  all  New  Mexico,  with  the  grant 
to  Texas  of  a  pecniniAry  equivalent;  and  the  section  for  that  nur^xise  to  be 
incor|ioriit«i1  int<»  tlie  hill  admittintr  Culiforoia,  and  establishing  territorial 
governments  fi)r  Utah  an*!  New  Mexico. 

"6.  M«»re  eff«*ctu}il  enactments  to  secure  the  prompt  delivery  of  persons 
bonnd  to  service  or  Inbor  in  one  State,  under  toe  laws  thereof,  who  escaps 
into  another  State.     And, 

**7.  AlMtainin*?  from  abolishing  Slavery;  but,  under  a  heavy  penalty, 
prohibiting  tlie  Slave-Trade  in  the  District" of  Columbia." 

The  Committee's  propositions  differed,  as  will  be  seen,  from 
Mr.  Clay  8  original  resolutions ;  first,  in  affirming  the  absolute 
right  of  any  new  States  which  may  be  formed  out  of  Texas  to 
admission  into  the  Union  on  the  usual  terms  without  regard  to 
the  existence  or  non-existence  of  Slavery  therein ;  and,  secondly, 
in  combining  the  admission  of  California  in  the  same  bill  with 
the  organization  of  the  new  territories,  and  the  settlement  of  the 
boundary  of  Texas  —  for  this  also  was  included  in  the  Omnibus 
Bill,  though  the  fact  does  not  appear  in  the  committee^s  synopsis 
above  piven     The  Fugitive  Slave  Law  and  that  prohibiting  the 
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Slave-Tmde  in  the  District  of  Columbia  were  preset  id  in  sep- 
arate bills.  The  former  was  substantially  the  bill  submitted  to 
the  Senate  months  before  by  Mr.  Mason,  of  Virginia,  as  the 
Omnibus  Bill  was  in  good  part  made  up  of  the  several  bills  pro- 
riding  fur  the  admission  of  California  and  the  organization  of  the 
lerriuiries  which  had  already  been  reported  by  Mr.  Douglas  from 
»he  Territorial  Committee.  The  proposition  to  pay  Texas  a 
sum  not  then  specified,  but  afterward  fixed  by  Mr.  Clay  at 
$10,000,000,  for  the  relinquishment  of  her  claim  to  New  Mexico, 
was  the  only  portion  of  the  plan  of  Compromise  absf)lutely  oVi« 
ginal  with  Mr.  Clay. 

The  debate  on  this  important  Report  and  the  leading  bill  ac- 
companying it  immediattly  commenced,  and  engrossed  the  time. 
of  the  Senate  for  nearly  three  months.  More  than  half  the  Sen- 
ators made  set  speeches  thereon.  The  bill  was  assailed  with 
equal  vicror  and  resolution  from  each  side  of  Mason  and  Dixon's 
line  by  Messrs.  Seward,  Hale,  Hamlin,  Davis,  Baldwin,  Day  ton, 
J^c,  on  the  part  of  the  North ;  and  by  Messrs.  Hunter,  Mason, 
Butler,  Turney,  Ynlee,  Stmle,  Borland,  &c.,  on  behalf  of  the 
South.  Mr.  Benton  was  likewise  among  its  most  vigorous  and 
indefatigable  opponents — resisting  it,  however,  not  on  any  ground 
of  intrinsic  objection  to  its  material  provisions,  but  mainly  on 
that  of  the  incongruity  of  the  various  propositions  composing  it. 
This  was,  indeed,  the  weak  point  of  the  measure,  and  the  able 
tacticians  opposing  it  did  not  fail  to  perceive  and  profit  by  the 
fact.  The  bill  was  finally  killed  by  an  amendment  moved  by 
Mr.  Dawsim,  of  Georgia,  and  incautiously  assented  to  by  Mr. 
Clay,  providing,  in  effect,  that  until  such  time  as  the  boundary 
line  between  the  State  of  Texas  and  the  territory  of  the  United 
States  be  agreed  to  by  the  legislature  of  Texas,  the  territorial 
government  for  New  Mexico,  authorized  by  this  act,  shall  not 
go  into  operation  east  of  the  Rio  Grande,  nor  shall  any  State  be 
established  for  New  Mexico  embracing  any  territory  east  of  the 
Rio  Grande.  This  amendment  was  regarded  by  many  friends 
of  New  Mc:<i;ico  who  were  also  friends  of  the  Compromise  as 
exposing  that  territory  to  be  overrun  and  swallowed  up  by  Tex- 
as—  the  very  danger  to  avert  which  had  been  the  chief  induce- 
meiH  of  th-'ir  assent  to  the  Compiomise.     This  amendment  hav- 

23 
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ing  oecn  carried  Ky  a  vote  of  30  to  28,  Mr.  Pearce,  of  Maryland, 
moved  the  striking  out  of  all  that  portion  of  the  bill  which  related 
to  New  Mexico  which  prevailed — Yeas,  33 ;  Nays,  22 — and  this 
proved  the  death-blow  of  the  '  Omnibus.'  The  several  portions 
of  the  bill  were  now  successively  stricken  out,  until  there  re- 
mained only  the  sections  providing  for  the  organization  of  the 
Territory  of  Utah,  in  which  shape  it  was  ordered  to  a  third 
reading  by  a  vote  of  32  to  18.  The  bill  in  this  shape  passed  on 
the  1st  of  August,  and  was  followed  in  the  course  of  the  session 
by  separate  bills  providing  for  the  admission  of  California,  the 
organization  of  New  Mexico  with  the  settlement  of  the  boundary 
of  Texas  on  a  basis  which  gives  Texas  far  more  and  secures  to 
New  Mexico  less  territory  than  did  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Clay 
in  the  Committee  of  Thirteen,  while  providing  equally  with  that 
for  the  payment  of  the  full  $  10,000,000  to  Texas.  The  Fugitive 
Slave  Act  and  the  abolition  of  the  Slave-Trade  in  the  District, 
also  passed  both  Houses,  were  approved  by  the  President,  and 
thus  became  laws  of  the  land.  Mr.  Clay,  however,  worn  out 
by  his  protracted  labors  and  anxiety  in  leading  the  defence  of 
the  Omnibus  bill,  left  his  seat  and  the  city  on  the  2d  of  August 
for  a  season  of  repose  and  medical  treatment,  and  did  not  return 
till  near  the  close  of  the  month.  Of  all  the  measures  originally 
included  in  the  plan  of  Compromise,  there  remained  to  be 
passed  by  the  Senate  only  that  providing  for  the  abolition  of  the 
Slave-Trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  which  he  heartily  sup- 
ported. 

Nothing  further  of  moment  occurred,  so  far  as  Mr.  Clay  was 
concerned,  during  the  Session,  which  was  closed  by  adjourn 
ment  on  the  30th  of  September,  when  Mr.  Clay  returned  to  his 
home  in  Kentucky. 

The  limits  and  scope  of  this  work  would  not  justify  a  com 
plete  history  of  the  origin,  progress,  and  final  triumph,  of  the  so- 
called  Adjustment  or  Compromise  of  1 850.  Our  task  in  this  place 
is' to  set  forth  the  agency  of  Mr.  Clay  in  effecting  that  Compro 
mise,  the  motives  by  which  he  was  governed,  and  the  objects  for 
which  he  struggled.  The  wisdom  of  his  views,  the  beneficence 
of  his  measures,  we  leave  to  time  and  the  sober  judgment  of  the 
country  and  of  mankind.    There  may  be  a  far-reaching  view  of  the 
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whole  subject  which  condemns  any  compromise,  however  equable 
88  a  purchase  of  present  tranquillity  at  the  expense  of  ultimate 
and  more  important  good.  Mr.  Clay,  though  never  justify mg 
slavery  in  the  abstract,  nor  desiring  its  perpetuation,  much  less 
its  extension,  was  yet  a  slaveholder  and  the  representative  of 
slaveholders.  He  did  not,  therefore,  and  could  not  be  expected 
to,  regard  the  general  subject  as  it  was  regarded  by  determined 
and  uncompromising  opponents  of  slavery,  like  Seward,  Giddings. 
and  Horace  Mann.  But  whoever  believes  that  he  was  impelled 
to  devise  and  advocate  the  Compromise  by  devotion  to  slavery,  or 
a  desire  to  extend  its  dominion  and  power,  does  him  great  ir 
justice.  His  views  maybe  assailed  as  superficial  and  defective 
but  his  aims  were  unselfish,  patriotic,  and  national.  He  labored 
beyond  his  failing  strength  for  what  he  earnestly  deemed  the 
preservation  of  the  Union  and  the  welfare  of  his  beloved  country. 


XXXIV. 

THE   RIVER    AND    HARBOR    BILL    OF   1851. 

The  thirty-first  Congress  commenced  its  second  session  on 
'he  second  day  of  December,  1850;  but  Mr.  Clay,  on  whom  the 
weight  of  years  began  to  press  heavily,  did  not  take  his  seat 
until  the  sixteenth  of  that  month.  The  session  was  mainly  de- 
voted to  routine  business,  in  which  he  took  little  part,  but  evinced,, 
on  every  suitable  occasion,  a  pervading  anxiety  that  the  Com- 
promise measures  of  the  preceding  session  should  remain  undis- 
turbed. His  name  heads  a  list  of  forty-four  members  of  Congress, 
affixed  to  a  public  pledge  not  to  support  any  opponent  of  those  . 
measures,  of  whatever  party,  for  any  responsible  station ;  and  he 
voted  uniformly  against  taking  into  consideration  any  memorials 
or  remonstrances  requiring  the  repeal  or  modification  of  any  of 
those  measures.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  a  large  ma- 
jority of  both  Houses  stood  with  him  on  this  point. 

He  also  evinced,  on  various  occasions,  an  anxious,  though  not 
importunate,  desire  for  a  revision  of  the  Tarifif  of  1846,  to  the 
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end  that  moro  efficient  Protection  might  be  afforded  to  oiir  lan- 
guishing Manufactures,  in  presenting  some  petitions  fur  suoli 
revision  (December  23,  1850),  he  said:  — 

"Mr.  Prcsidentv  I  wil]  tiike  occnsion  to  any  tlmt  T  do  hope  thfit  now,  whea 
there  is  an  nppHrent  cnlninem  ii|>on  the  surfnoe  of  public  nflfairs — wliick  I 
li*])e  is  ri^fil,  And  tlist  it  wi]|  remain  without  disturbin^r  the  dflilieratioiis  of 
Ciinirreas  dnrinji^  tlie  preeent  session — for  one,  1  should  he  extremelj  deli^^ 
•d  if  the  suhiect  of  the  Tariff  of  1846  could  he  taken  up  in  a  lilienil,  kind, 
and  national  spirit;  not  with  any  purpose  of  reviving  those  hi^h  rates  of 
Protection  which  at  former  pei*io<i8  of  our  country  were  estabhVhed  for 
TarJous  causes,  sometimes  from  sinister  causes,  but  to  look  deliberately  at  th» 
aperations  of  the  Tanflf  of  1846,  and,  without  disturbing  its  essential  pro- 
▼laions,  I  shunld  like  a  consideration  to  be  given  to  the  question  of  the  pre- 
Tention  of  frauds  and  great  abuses^  of  the  existence  of  which  there  can  ba 
DO  earthly  doubt  Whether  some  suitable  legislation  can  n<«t  take  place  for 
thai  purpose,  ought  to  be  de1ii»erate1y  consitlered.  We  should  see  whether 
ifa  can  not^  without  injury,  without  prejudice  to  the  geneml  interests  of  tha 
country,  give  8«>nie  Wttcr'ProtecticMi  to  the  Manufacturing  interests  than  is 
now  affonled. 

'*The  fact  is  no  longer  doubtful  that  tlie  fires  are  extinguished  and  ex- 
tingui:»hing  daily  in  the  furnaces  of  the  country.  Tlie  fact  is  no  longer  doubt- 
ful Uiat  the  spindles  and  looms  are  daily  stopping  in  the  country.  Wliether 
it  is  |x)8sible  to  arrest  this  downward  course,  and  t4>  throw  a  little  s]>irit  of 
hope  and  encouragement  into  this  great  industrial  interest  without  agitating 
the  country  generally,  and  without  any  extravagance  of  legislation,  are 
question^  I  think,  very  well  worthy  of  serious  consitleration ;  and  I  hope, 
in  the  culm  which  we  are  at  present  allowed  to  enjoy  in  relation  to  other 

Seat  to|)ic8  which  have  so  long  and  so  disastr-uslj  agitated  the  country, 
at,  at  some  eai*lf  |>eriod  during  the  present  uession,  this  subject  will  ba 
taken  up  and  dealt  with  in  a  spirit  of  kindness,  and  harmony,  and  nation- 
ality." 

On  the  19th  of  February,  the  bill  "  Making  Appropriations  for 
the  Improvement  of  certain  Harbors  and  Rivers,"  was  received 
bj  the  Senate  from  the  House,  where  it  had  passed,  the  day  pre- 
vious, by  a  vote  of  1 03  to  87.  This  bill  was  reported  by  Hon. 
R.  M.  M^Lane,  of  Baltimore,  from  the  Standing  Committee  on 
Commerce,  amended,  on  his  motion,  in  Committee  of  the  Whola 
— both  Committees,  as  well  as  the  House  itself,  having  a  *  Demo- 
cratic* majority,  who  had,  of  course,  full  powers  to  shape  the  bill 
as  they  saw  fit.  On  the  final  vote,  however,  about  three-fourths 
of  the  Yeas  were  given  by  Whigs,  while  all  the  Nays,  but  four  or 
five,  were  Democrats.  The  bill,  having  thus  reached  the  Senate, 
was  referred  to  its  Committee  of  Commerce,  by  which  (February 
25)  it  was  reported  back  without  amendment.  Mr.  Davis  of 
Massachusetts,  in  reporting  it,  gave  notice  that  he  should,  at  an 
early  day,  call  it  up  for  consideration. 
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On  the  Ist  of  March — tliere  being  but  three  days  of  the 
ession  remaining — Mr.  Badger,  of  North  Carolina,  moved  the 
postponement  of  the  previous  orders  in  favoi  of  taking  up  the 
River  and  Harbor  Bill.  This  motion  wan  rt  listed  by  Messrs« 
Bradbury,  Borland,  Foote,  Hunter,  Rusk,  Turf  «y,  and  Atchison, 
•II  strenuously  insisting  on  giving  precedence  to  various  other 
measures.  It  was  at  once  made  manifest  to  the  Senate,  that  the 
current  rumor  of  a  *  Democrjitic'  caucus  having  determined  thai. 
•II  decisive  action  on  this  bill  should  be  slaved  oO*  for  the  session, 
was  well  founded.  Mr.  Bradl»ury  moved  that  Mr.  Badtrer*e 
motion  do  lie  on  the  txible,  which  was  defeated  —  Yeas  23  ;  Naye 
30.  After  the  discussion  had  proceeded  long  enough  to  unmask. 
the  game  of  the  Op))osilion,  Mr.  Clay  interposed  as  follows  :  — 

**  I  w»i4i  to  sny  one  or  two  woH«  only ;  1  bof >f  t\w  friends  of  tli«  liill— 
the  r<yi/  friends  of  tlt«  i>tii — will  u\w»t  npon  iiiinH*<1int«*  nrtiftn;  it  i«  now  or 
•evtr  for  ilt^  l>ill.  If  wt*  »li<MiId  Itik^*  \\\t  iUv  rivi)  nnd  Diplonintic  Appro- 
prmtimi  i>i)l.  we  wonM  wmmi  liiiv<»  t!i<*  Nnvy  l»ftl  tip,  th«'n  tiie  Army  liill,  nnd 
tfiie  bill  will  Uitl  )ietak*'ii  np.  Sir,  Uicre  U  tin«4*  eiioiigli  for  all,  if  we  would 
act  ni«ire  nnd  talk  Ifss." 

The  motion  to  take  up  finally  prevailed  —  Yeas  31  ;  Nays  25 

-^aiid  the  debate  therron  commenced.     Mr.  Davis  of  Msissa- 

chuseits,  in  opening  it,  only  said  :  — 

**  I  Nnt  rtH|iie»te<]  l»y  the  r<»ninnttfe<»n  OMiunfn'e,  wliicli  reported  i\m  \A]\ 
tosiiy  iMjnietiiin^  in  it«  «up)ioK;  hut,  in  lli«  |«rfi^ent  Ktnteof  Imttinew,  and  the 
extrttnit*  piesAiire  of  tinin  1  do  mti.  tWI  at  lilicrtv  to  ^i  into  dettiils  of  thii 
mennure  witii  nnv  pnrtictdiir  rxplnnntniii.  If  wf  liHd  iniH*  hihI  opiKirt unity, 
I  sliould  do  it  with  v««ry  jrrent  p1«*a*ure,  and  jsive  tl««*  Senate  all  theiiif<»rniA- 
tion  in  my  power.  !i*.it  1  fun  ttny,  gcnertilly,  tlmt  thfs**  np|)n»pi-i}itions  are 
spread.  I'lwlieve,  ov«*r  the  entire  country,  nnd  ihey  amonnt  t^i  iilMMit  two 
n)illi«niii  three  hundred  tlntiMind  d<d1ar8.  I1iii»  atnonnt  it»  to  l>e  applied  to 
the  hiirlMir»on  the  t(eH*iMMi^  and  on  the  Inke9,  and  to  the  river*  of  the  in- 
teriitr;  and  I  may  tmM  that  l»y  far  the  ^reiit  mnjority  of  them  apply  to 
work*  tluit  have  l»een  long  dinee  «ontnieiK*ed  hy  the  jjovernmeiit,  ami  I'pom 
time  to  time  carried  fttrward  iiy  a]>propniittoiiK  Mniiy  of  these  workn  are 
DOW  ftut  of  repair,  and  the  country  expeetn  them  to  la-  put  in  a  pro()er  con- 
diti(»n.     With  these  remnrkis  I  leave  the  subject  to  the  Senate.** 

Mr.  Clemens,  of  Alabama,  commenced  the  Opposition  game  of 
mo%'ing  amendments,  proposing  to  restrict  the  application  of  the 
fifty  thousand  dollars  pniposed  for  the  improvemc  nt  of  the  Ten- 
nessee to  a  certain  part  of  that  river.  {{ereu[)on  Messrs.  F(H>te, 
Bright,  and  Hamlin,  made  speeches  against  t1  c  bill  generally, 
or  against  particular  T^m  ures  of  it.  Mr  Clay,  m  reply,  woiil 
•Uaight  to  the  heart  of  tb^  matter^  as  follows :  — 
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"There  are  three  modes  of  killing  a  bill  One  is  bj  meeting  it  hMtj 
straightforward,  coming  up  to  the  mark,  and  rejecting  it  Another  is  bj 
amendments  upon  amendments^  trying  to  make  it  better  than  it  wa&  Of 
course  I  do  not  speak  of  the  motives  of  Senators  in  offering  the  preseal 
amendments.  I  speak  of  the  effect^  which  is  lust  as  certain,  if  these  amend- 
ments are  adopted,  as  if  the  bill  were  reiected  by  a  vote  asainst  its  passage. 
A  third  mode  is  to  speak  against  time  when  there  is  very  uttle  time  left 

"Sir,  I  have  risen  to  say  to  the  friends  of  this  bill,  that  if  they  desire  it  to 
pass,  I  trust  they  will  vote  with  me  against  cUl  amendments^  and  come  to  at 
speedy  and  rapid  action  as  possible.  Under  tlie  idea  of  an  amendment,  you 
will  gain  nothing.  I  think  it  likely  there  are  some  items  that  should  not  be 
in  the  bill ;  and  can  you  expect  in  any  human  work,  where  there  are  forty 
or  fifty  items  to  be  passed  upon,  to  find  perfection  f  If  you  do^  yon  expect 
what  never  was  done,  and  what  you  will  never  see.  I  shall  vote  for  the 
bill  for  the  sake  of  the  good  that  u  in  it^  and  not  against  it  on  account  of 
the  bad  it  happens  to  contain.  I  am  willing  to  take  it  as  a  man  takes  his 
wife,  'for  better,  for  worse,'  believing  we  £aU  be  much  more  happy  with 
it  than  without  it 

"  An  honorable  Senator  has  gotten  up  and  told  us  that  here  is  an  appropria- 
tion of  $'2,300,000.  Do  you  not  recollect  that  for  the  last  four  or  nve  years 
there  have  been  no  appropriations  at  all  upon  this  subject?  Look  at  Um 
ordinary  appropriation  in  1837  of  $1,807,000;  for  it  is  a  nnost  remarkable  ' 
lact  that  those  Administrations  most  hostile  to  the  doctrine  of  Internal  Im- 
provements have  been  precisely  those  in  which  the  most  lavish  expenditures 
nave  been  made.  Thus  we  are  told,  this  morning,  that  there  were  five,  six, 
or  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars  during  Qen.  Jackson's  administration,  and 
$1,800,00  during  the  first  year  of  Mr.  van  Buren's.  Now,  there  has  been 
no  appropriation  during  tlie  last  three  or  four  year%  and,  in  consequence  of 
this  delinquency  and  neglect  on  the  oart  of  Congress  heretofore,  because 
some  $2,800,000  are  to  be  appropriatea  bv  this  bill,  we  are  to  be  startled  by 
the  financial  horrors  and  dimculties  which  have  been  presented,  and  driven 
from  the  duty  which  we  ought  to  pursue.  With  regard  to  the  appn>i>ria- 
tions  made  for  that  portion  of  the  country  from  which  I  come— the  great 
Valley  of  the  Mississippi — I  will  sav  that  we  are  a  reasoning  people,  a  feel- 
ing people,  and  a  contrasting  people ;  and  how  long  will  it  be  before  the 
people  of  this  vast  valley  will  rise  en  maate  and  trample  down  vour  little 
hair-splitting  distinctions  about  what  is  national,  and  demand  what  it 
just  and  fair,  on  the  part  of  this  Government^  in  relation  to  their  great  in- 
terests t  The  Mississippi,  with  all  its  tributaries—the  Red,  Wabash,  Arkansas 
Tennessee,  and  Ohio  rivers— constitute  a  pari  of  a  sreat  system,  and  if  thai 
system  be  not  national,  I  should  like  to  know  one  that  is  national  We  are 
told  here  that  a  little  work,  great  in  its  value,  one  for  which  I  shall  vote 
with  great  pleasure — ^the  break  water  in  the  little  State  of  Delaware-— is  a  greal 
national  work,  while  a  work  which  has  for  its  obiect  the  improvement  of  tlui 
vast  system  of  rivers  which  constitute  the  Valley  of  the  MissisMippi,  which 
is  to  save  millions  and  millions  of  propertv  and  many  human  live^  is  not  a 
work  to  be  done^  because  it  is  not  natiunal  I  Whjr,  look  at  the  appropri*> 
tions.  Here  was  our  young  sister,  California,  admitted  but  the  other  day; 
$1,600,000  for  a  basin'  there  to  improve  her  facilities,  and  how  much  more 
for  Custom-houses?  Four  or  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  more  in  thai 
single  State  for  two  objects  than  the  totality  of  the  sum  proposed  to  be  ap- 
Dropriated  here.  Around  the  margin  of  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic,  the 
Vexiean  Gulf,  and  the  Pacific  coast  everywhere  we  pour  ont^  in  liouodlesi 
•i>d  unmeasured  streams^  the  treasure  of  the  United  States^  but  none  to  Um 
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mierior  of  the  Wert^  the  Valley  of  the  MisBuappi  eyeir  cent  is  contested 
and  denied  for  that  object  Will  not  oar  people  draw  the  contrast  f  Talk 
about  ooiamercei  we  haye  all  sorts  of  commerce.  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  the  domestio  commerce  of  the  Lakes  and  tlie  Yalley  of  tJie  Mis* 
■iBsippi,  is  greatly  superior  in  magnitude  and  importance  to  all  the  forei^ 
commerce  of  the  country,  for  which  these  rast  expenditures  are  made.  Sir, 
I  call  upon  the  Northwestern  Senators,  upon  Western  Senators,  upon  Eastern 
Senators,  upon  Senators  firom  all  quarters  of  the  Union,  to  recollect  that  we 
are  parts  of  one  common  country,  and  that  we  can  not  endure  to  see,  from 
month  to  month,  from  day  to  day,  in  consequence  of  the  existence  of  snags 
in  the  Mississippi,  which  can  be  removed  at  a  trifling  expense,  hundreds  of 
liyes  and  millions  of  property  destroyed,  in  consequence  of  the  destruction 
of  the  boats  navigating  tnese  rivers,  for  the  want  of  some  little  application 
of  the  means  of  our  common  government 

"  I  do  not  say  Uiat  tliese  ])eople  will  be  driven  to  any  great  and  important 
action,  threatening  the  integrity  of  the  Union.  No^  sir ;  they  will  stand  by 
this  Union  under  all  circnmstanccs ;  they  will  support  it^  they  will  defend 
it^  they  will  fly  anywhere  find  everywhere  to  support  it;  but  they  will  not 
endure  much  longer  Uiis  partial,  limited,  exclusive  appropriation  of  the  pub- 
lic revenue  of  the  country  to  this  mere  margin  of  the  country,  without  doing 
anything  for  that  interior  which  equals  nearly,  if  it  does  not  entirely  con- 
stitute a  moiety,  of  the  population  of  the  country. 

**Mr.  President  I  have  been  drawn  into  these  remarks  very  irregularly, 
I  admit  I  am  delighted  to  see  some  of  my  Democratic  friends  breaking  the 
miserable  trammels  of  party.  Nationality  1  Is  not  that  a  national  improve- 
ment which  contributes  to  the  national  power,  whether  the  improvement 
be  in  the  little  State  of  Delaware,  or  in  the  great  Valley  of  the  Mississippi 
river f  What  makes  it  harder,  especially  in  regard  to  the  Mississippi  river, 
is,  that  from  the  vast  body  of  water  it  is  inipossible  to  make  any  great 
national  improvement  All  that  can  he  done  is  to  make  small  annual 
improvements,  by  clearing  out  trees  from  that  great  national  highway,  to 
taKC  up  the  annual  snags  which  form  tliemselves  in  the  river.  It  requires 
constant  and  incessant  application  of  means  in  order  to  keep  the  stream 
clear.  I  have  been  drawn  into  these  observations  contrary  to  any  pur[)ose 
I  had.  Here  is  the  measure  before  us.  If  gentlemen  choose  to  exhaust  the 
remainder  of  the  session  in  useless  amendmcnt^  the  effect  of  which  is  to 
destroy  the  bill ;  if  they  choose  to  exhaust  the  session  in  speeches  made  from 
time  to  time,  let  them  not  charge  us  with  defeating  the  appropriation  bill. 
We  are  ready — ^for  one,  I  am  ready — ^to  pass  upon  it  item  by^  item,  and 
then  take  up  the  appropriation  bill  and  ao  the  same  thing  with  regard 
toif 

The  debate  was  continued,  almost  entirely  by  opponents  of  the 
bill,  throughout  the  day  and  evening.  Mr.  Clemens's  amendment 
was  adopted  in  committee,  by  a  vote  of  27  to  23,  but  afterward 
stricken  out  upon  consideration  that  any  amendment  to  the  bill, 
which  would  send  it  back  to  the  House  at  that  late  hour  of  the 
session,  would  inevitably  defeat  it.  Gen.  Cass  made  a  long 
dpeech  in  exposition  of  his  views  on  the  general  subject ;  but, 
though  there  was  very  little  "  noise  and  confusion"  prevailing  in 
the  Senate,  the  obscurity  previously  shrouding  his  ideas  of  River 
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and  Harbor  «mproYeinent  was  not  dispelled  by  it.  Mr.  Downs, 
of  Louisiana,  moved  that  the  bill  be  laid  on  the  table ;  which 
motion  was  rejected — Yeas  23  ;  Nays  34.  Various  motions  to 
amend,  to  adjourn,  &c.,  were  voted  down ;  but  finally,  it  being 
late  on  Saturday  night,  the  majority  were  wearied  into  an  ad- 
jouniment — Mr.  Cass  making  the  motion  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  now  the  Sabbath.  The  motion  prevailed,  by  a  vole  of 
twenty-uine  to  twenty-five. 

Monday  was  the  last  day  of  the  session,  and  the  Senate  met 
at  10  A.  M.,  at  the  earliest  moment.     Mr.  Clay  said  : — 

^'Mr.  President  I  rise  to  make  a  motion  to  dispenae  with  the  morninff 
bnriiicea.  and  previuua  orders,  in  order  to  proceed  with  the  iiiifiniftlifd  htisi- 
ness  which  was  left  in  that  state  on  Saturday  last;  and,  whih-  I  inii  m\\  I 
beg  leave,  not  to  make  a  speech — ^for  I  should  consider  him  worthy  of  nlnuiiii 
any  j>iu)i«hnient  who  should  make  a  speech  on  this  day — but  U*  my  it  ia 
manifest  to  the  donate,  and  to  Uie  countJ*y,  thnt  there  is  a  ninj(»nt.y  in  this 
botly  in  favor  of  Uie  passage  of  that  liill ;  and  I  wieh  to  appenl  tttth*-  ju8tie<^ 
to  the  generosity,  to  the  fairness  of  the  minority,  to  say  whether  they  will, 
if  they  have  the  power — as  I  know  they  have  the  )M)wer— liefent  the  Inll  hy 
measures  of  delay,  and  procrastination  ff  If  they  are  detennined  to  <h)  it^ 
although  such  a  determination  is  incompatible  with  the  genius  of  all  free 
governments,  and  I  should  hope,  also,  incompatible  with  the  SiMise  of  pro- 
priety which  each  individual  member  nmst  feel — ^if  there  is  a  determinntioo 
upon  the  pait  of  the  minority  to  defeat  the  bill,  by  measures  t4>  which  they 
have  the  power  to  resort,  but  I  am  loth  to  believe  they  would  ut&e — if  there 
is  such  a  detennination,  and  they  will  avow  it,  fur  one,  as  I  think  it  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  great  nioasures  connecte<l  witli  the  o|H*rMtiotis  and 
eonti nuance  of  the  Government — measures  of  appro|triatii»it — e^lmuld  be 
adopte<1,  notwithstanding  the  pain  which  I  should  feel  in  being  obliged  to 
aubmit  to  the  action  of  a  minority,  intending  to  defeat  the  will  of  a  mNJoritT 
-—if  such  is  the  avowed  piMri>otfe,  I  will  myself  vote  for  the  laying  this  bill 
upon  the  table.  I  hope  there  will  be  no  such  pur|)ose.  I  trust  thnt  we 
•ball  take  up  the  bill  and  vote  u{>on  it;  and  I  implore  its  friends,  if  they 
deaire  to  pass  it,  to  aay  not  one  word,  but  oome  to  the  vote  u|H>n  it" 

Mr.  Clay  paused,  but  no  member  of  the  minority  would  avow 
the  conspiracy  which  had  really  been  formed  to  defeat  the  bill 
by  talking  against  time,  insidious  propositions  of  aniendmenl, 
and  all  manner  of  side-blows.  Although  that  minority  had 
already  wasted  many  hours  in  reading  old  reports  and  discussing 
irrelevant  propositions  with  no  other  purpose  than  that  of  pre* 
venting  any  decisive  action  on  the  bill,  yet  they  did  not  scruple 
to  complain  of  a  tranl  of  time  for  properly  considering  this  sub- 
ject, and  on  that  ground  demanded  that  the  bill  be  given  up  by 
Its  friends.     Mr.  Hunter,  of  Virginia,  opened  by  urging  the  ne- 
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Bity  of  action  on  the  gener:il  appropriation  bills  ami  nrgiiiitg 
that  it  was  not  fair  for  a  majority  to  press  bills  of  this  naturn  just 
at  the  close  of  the  session.  The  fact  that  the  Senate  had  wasted 
time  in  the  discussion  of  other  measures  wsis  cited  by  him  to 
prove  that  no  time  remained  for  the  consideration  of  this.  Mr. 
Focte,  of  Mississippi,  declaimed  against  reckless  legislation, 
•aying  :— 

**I  should  doein  myself  criminal  in  the  highest  degree,  if  T  did  not  use  all 
the  tiifMiis  within  luy  reach,  of  preveutiug  hasty  legi:ilutiuu  upon  sucb  a 
■ubjt^ct" 

Messrs.  Butler,  Gwin,  and  Bradbury,  also  evinced  a  determi- 
nation to  persist  in  the  tactics  whereby  the  passage  of  the  bill 
had  hitherto  been  impeded.  Mr.  Rusk,  of  Texas,  however,  took 
a  different  view,  which  we  will  present  in  his  own  words : — 

**  Mr.  Pr»»si«lent»  I  desire  to  say  only  a  very  few  words,  and  not  with  • 
view  uf  deliivi:ig  action  on  tiiis  bill.  If  we  were  witiiin  the  hist  hmir  of  the 
■ession,  instead  of  within  the  hist  twenty-four,  believing,  its  I  do,  thnt  there 
10  a  inajurit^  of  tiie  Senate  in  favor  of  this  bill,  I  would  not  obHtruet  its 
pansii^e.  Ftuir  venrs  a«vo,  I  laid  down  the  principles  ii(M)n  which  I  iiit>«nd 
to  act.  When  f  find  tJuit  there  is  a  clear  anil  express  inHiority  in  fnvor  of 
any  ineasure;  however  mucii  I  may  condemn  it — and,  by  the  way,  the 
objecti*  of  this  ttill  I  do  Hot  coiideiiiii — I  will  not  vote  to  i\o  iiulirectiy  what 
I  ean  not  constitutiomiliy  do  directly.  If  the  majority  choos«*  t(»  assume  the 
res|M>ii(>ibilit.y  of  passing  what  I  conceive  t<»  be  a  niischievoiis  nieasiire,  upon 
tlieiii  K-t  it  rest.  But  I  must  say,  with  i;reat  deference  to  older  8i'nnt4>rs  who 
have  moved  in  this  matter,  that  I  think  they  have  taken  the  wrong  course. ' 

Having  listened  to  the  objections  of  Senators,  Mr.  Clay 
said : — 

**T  at  least  will  not  be  gnilty  of  losing  this  or  any  other  measure  by 
tpeakiiit;  to-<lHy.  1  hiive  risen  siin))ly  to  call  for  the  Yeas  and  Nays  ori  the 
motion,  rtml  if  there  l)e  really  a  majority  agtiinst  the  bill  iu  its  present  shape^ 

hope  they  will  lay  it  on  the  table." 

The  Yeas  and  Nays  were  ordered :  the  River  and  Harbor  bill 
was  again  taken  up — Yeas  30,  Nays  25 — and  the  fire  of  oppo- 
sition, under  the  guise  of  propositions  of  amendment,  recom- 
menced. All  were  voted  down,  as  was  a  proposition  by  Mr. 
Fotite  to  lay  the  bill  on  the  table.  A  proviso  moved  by  Mr. 
Bradbury,  modified  by  Mr.  Cass,  which  would  have  virtually 
Bulliric^d  the  bill,  was  offered  in  the  following  words : — 

•*.\n«l  it !«  hereby  expressly  provided  that  the  appropriations  in  this  bill 
•rntiiiued  shall  take  effect  upon,  and  autliorize  the  expenditure  of  only  i 
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■orpins  or  •xeeaot  as  shall  remain  in  the  Treasury  of  th«  United  States  atbm 
deducting  from  Uit.  publio  revenues  the  sums  neoessary  to  meet  the  appro- 

E nations  that  have  been  or  shall  be  made  by  Gongreai^  to  exeoute  oyi^tjng 
kwSk  and  liquidate  private  elaims." 

This  proposition  was  defeated  by  a  tie  vote,  as  follows  :-^ 

Yeas — ^Messra  Atchison,  Berrien,  Bradbury,  Bright^  Butler,  Oau,  Clemeni^ 
Jefferson  Davis  of  Misa,  Dawson,  Dickinton^  D<ntglat,  Downs,  Felch,  Foote, 
Gwin,  Hamlin,  Houston,  Hunter,  Wm.  JL  King^  Mason,  Morton,  Norri% 
Ilhett^  Rusk,  Soulf,  Sturgeon,  Turney,  Whitcomb  and  Yulee — 29. 

Nats— Messrs.  Badger,  Baldwin,  Bel),  Borland,  Ghase^  Clarke,  Clay, 
Coo])er,  John  Davis  of  Masa,  Dodge  of  Wis.,  Dodge  of  Iowa,  Ewing,  Greene^ 
Hale,  Jones,  Mangum,  Miller,  Pearce,  Pratl;  Rantoul,  Sebastian,  Seward, 
Shields,  Smith,  Spruance,  Underwood,  Upham,  Wales^  and  Walker — 29. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  while  a  decided  majority  of  the  Sen- 
ate were  professedly  favorable  to  the  bill,  some  of  them  through 
a  salutary  fear  of  their  constituents,  yet  one-half  of  all  the  mem- 
bers present  were  ready  to  paralyze  its  operation  by  voting  in  a 
protiso  which  would  have  precluded  any  action  under  it  during 
the  ensuing  fiscal  year ;  since  it  could  not  possibly  be  determined^ 
until  the  close  of  the  year,  whether  there  would,  or  would  not 
be  the  requisite  surplus  in  the  Treasury. 

But  the  bill  just  escaped  this  side-blow,  and  the  game  of  pro- 
posing amendments  to  hang  speeches  upon  and  waste  time,  was 
resumed.  An  attempt  to  take  a  recess  for  dinner  was  made  and 
defeated ;  a  clause  in  the  bill  appropriating  $25,700  "  for  the 
removal  of  the  obstructions  in  the  Rio  Grande  river,  Texas,'*  was 
desperately  assailed  as  an  encroachment  on  the  joint  sovereignty 
of  Mexico  over  the  snags,  reefs,  and  sandbanks,  to  be  found  in 
Jiat  river.  But  the  Senate  refused  to  amend.  About  8  P.  M. 
of  this  last  night  of  the  session,  Mr.  Soule,  of  Louisiana,  moved 
to  insert  as  follows  : — 

"For  deepening  the  passes  of  tlie  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  river,  $180,000 ;" 

And  on  this,  after  making  a  speech,  he  sent  to  the  clerk's 
desk  an  elaborate  report  of  a  survey  of  the  mouths  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, which  he  insisted  on  having  read ;  and  on  this  an  hour 
oi  precious  time  was  consumed  with  a  manifest  intent  of  wearing 
out  the  patience  of  the  Senate.  Finally,  Mr.  Phelps,  of  Ver- 
mont, moved  to  dispense  with  the  further  reading,  and  on  tlu's 
an  hour  more  was  wasted,  in  the  course  of  which  Mr.  Clay 
•aid: — 
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"  I  came  to  the  Senate  thU  morniog^  aod  I  said  that  I  would  moTe  to  take 
up  the  bill  now  under  oonsideration ;  bat  that  if  the  minoritj  who  oppoee 
the  bill  would  say  that,  in  the  exercise  of  their  parliamentai^  right%  they 
btended  to  resist  to  the  utmost  its  passage,  I  would  not  insist  upon  it  i 
wanted  an  avowal ;  no  such  avowal  was  made.  We  have  ffone  on  to  this 
time,  and  io  what  manner,  the  Journal  of  our  proceedings  will  show.    Ihe 

auestion  wliich  this  day's  proceedings  presents  is,  whether  the  majority  or 
^e  minority  shall  govern.  No  one  has  attempted  to  deprive  the  minority 
of  any  righta  appertaining  to  them.  I  hope  the  other  portion  of  this  body, 
the  maiority,  have  their  rights  also,  and  the  great  question,  that  question 
which  lies  at  the  bottom  oi  all  free  institutions  ii^  wnether  the  majority  or 
the  minority  shall  govern  f  Upon  the  issue  of  that  question,  I,  for  one,  am 
ready  to  go  before  the  country  and  abide  their  decision." 

The  debate  still  went  on,  another  motion  to  lay  the  bill  on  the 
table  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  33  to  23  ;  and  finally  the  question 
of  stopping  the  farther  reading  of  Mr.  Soule's  report  was  reached 
and  decided  in  the  affirmative — Yeas  27,  Nays  19.  Then  more 
speeches,  and  another  proposition  to  postpone,  which  was  voted 
down ;  and  more  speeches  again,  of  which  the  burthen  was  the 
t3rranny  of  the  majority  in  not  allowing  any  amendments  to  pre- 
Tail,  though  every  Senator  knew  that  any  amendment,  however 
trifling,  would  defeat  the  bill ;  as  its  adoption  would  send  it  back 
to  the  House,  where  one-third  could  arrest  it  by  objecting  to  a 
suspension  of  the  rules  in  favor  of  taking  it  up. 

Thus,  with  more  speeches  and  more  amendments,  the  time  was 
worried  away  until  midnight.  That  hour  afTorded  a  pretext  for 
a  new  discussion  as  to  the  right  of  the  Senate  to  sit  longer,  and 
the  validity  of  its  acts  in  case  it  should  do  so,  in  which  another 
hour  was  consumed.  This  interlude  closed,  as  every  one  knew 
it  must,  by  the  Senate  resolving  that  each  Congress  has  a  right 
to  sit  and  act  until  noon  on  the  4th  of  March,  or  for  two  full 
years  from  the  commencement  of  its  legal  powers ;  but  by  this 
time  Mr.  Clay,  bending  beneath  the  weight  of  years,  and  wum 
out  with  severe  and  protracted  labor,  perceiving  that  the  bill  was 
inevitably  lost,  had  left  the  Senate  for  the  night.  Finally,  after 
dragging  <yi  till  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  the  minority 
successfully  resisting  every  effort  to  reach  a  decisive  vote,  the 
bill  was  postponed  (Yeas  29,  Nays  19)  to  8  o'clock,  in  order  to 
take  up  anil  pass  the  appropriation  bills. 

At  the  hour  of  eight,  Mr.  Clay  was  in  his  seat,  ready  tor  ac« 
tion,  though  many  younger  and  stronger  men  were  absent.  But 
•o  much  time  was  consumed  in  the  passage  of  the  appropriation 
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Ilills  t!«at  the  River  and  ILiriior  bill  could  not  be  taken  ^p.  It 
lay  dead  on  the  table,  having  bfeii  defeated  by  the  inust  unscru- 
pulous exercise  of  the  power  granted  to  minorities  in  legislative 
bodies  for  the  protection  of  their  right  of  discussion,  with  no 
intent  that  the  will  of  a  majority  should  thereby  be  frustrated. 
And  yet,  in  this  case,  for  the  sake  of  screening  three  or  four 
Democratic  aspirants  to  the  Presidency  from  voting  on  a  nieaa- 
nre  with  regard  to  which  the  dogmas  of  the  South  and  the  ia- 
erests  of  the  West  came  in  direct  collision ;  the  precious  time 
of  the  Senate  was  recklessly  wasted,  and  other  measures  of  vital 
importance  either  wholly  defeate<l,  or  driven  through  with  a  haste 
which  precluded  even  thfir  reading  in  the  Senate,  though  mil- 
lions were  voted  away  by  them. 

The  ellori  to  pass  the  River  and  [Jarhorbill  was  the  last  earn- 
est Legislative  struggle  in  which  Mr.  Clay  was  ever  engaged. 
Thou*(h  seventy-four  years  of  age  and  not  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee by  which  the  bill  was  reporteil,  he  took  his  place  natur- 
ally, and  by  sheer  force  of  charact^T,  at  the  head  oi'  the  majority 
in  that  memorable  though  fruitless  struggle.  *  His  eye  was  not 
dim,  neither  was  bin  natural  force  abated  ;'  and  the  spectator 
could  not  fiil  to  admire  the  chivalry  of  nature  and  gallantry  of 
bearing  wherewith  he  led  the 'charge  against  the  strong  abattis 
of  parliumentary  privilege  wherewith  the  minority  had  so  for- 
midably entrenched  themselves.  Though  the  Whig  party  num- 
bered Air  less  than  half  the  Senate,  yet  on  this  question  a  cleax 
majority  were  constrained  to  range  themselves  under  his  ban- 
ner ;  and  there  was  something  impressive  in  the  manner  where* 
with  Mr.  Clay  spoke  of  *^  We  of  the  majority"  desiring  such  and 
such  acticm,  and  exhorted  "you  of  the  minority**  to  desist  from 
unmanly  bush-fighting,  and  allow  the  majority  to  pass  the  bill.  I 
doubt  whether  there  ever  was  an  intelligent  and  independent 
legislative  assembly  whereof  Mr.  Clay,  being  a  member,  would 
nut  in  time  have  won  a  majority  to  his  side — not,  perhaps,  in  party 
designation,  but  in  substance  and  practice.  He  led  because  he 
mstinctively  perceived  and  chose  the  right  path,  in  which  the 
greater  ninnber  could  not  choose  but  follow.  And  it  was  well 
that  the  last  determined  eflbrt  of  the  Great  Commoner  should  be 
mle  m  behalf  of  that  cause  which  had  so  warmly  enlisted  liie 
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jovthfii]  energies,  and  in  whose  advocacy  he  had  firnt  heconM 
known  tn  liiR  Nation.  More  than  forty  years  had  now  eliipaed 
liiice  the  then  youthful  Senator  from  Kentucky  had  propoi^ed  a 
deliberate,  persistent,  and  systematic  devotion  of  a  portion  of  th« 
Federal  Revenues  to  the  lieneticent  work  of  internal  improve- 
ment; and  it  was  dl  that  ihe  last  echo  of  his  trumpet  voice 
should  resound  through  that  same  chamber  in  unwavering,  un- 
dying devotion  to  that  same  great  and  good  cause.  I'he  stag, 
long  hunted,  h:id  returned  to  his  native  heath  to  die ;  and  tho 
baying  hounds  cowered  before  the  glance  of  his  flashing  eye 
until  it  closed  in  death. 


X  XX  V. 

RKSPON'SE    TO    KOSSUTH ILLNESS    AND    DEATH. 

A  BRIEF  Called  Session  of  the  Senate  was  held  from  and  ailer 
die  close  of  the  regular  Session  of  Congress  to  dispose  of  a  large 
amount  of  executive  business  which  had  accumulated  during  the 
regular  Session,  and  been  lef\  over  at  its  close  unacted  on.  For 
attending  this  Called  Session,  twenty-four  of  the  Senators  re- 
ceived what  is  termed  *  Constructive  Mileage,*  or  the  legal 
allowance  for  traveling  expenses  as  though  they  had  severally 
repaired  to  their  distant  homes  and  returned  again  to  Washing- 
ton, between  the  close  of  the  Regular  Session  on  the  3d  of 
March,  and  the  opening  of  the  Called  Session  on  the  following 
day.  The  amount  thus  abstracted  from  the  Treasury,  as  for  a 
service  never  rendered,  an  expense  never  incurred,  was  in  all 
about  $40,000,  of  which  over  $5,000  fell  to  the  share  of  Senator 
Gwin,  of  ('alifomia,  while  other  Senators  from  the  remoter  States 
received  from  Fifteen  Hundred  to  Three  Thousand  dollars  each. 
Mr.  King,  of  Alabama,  who,  as  President  of  the  Senate,  certified 
the  correctness  of  these  accounts^  did  not  himself  accept  tho 
Constructive  Mileage. 

Mr.  Clay,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  utterly  and  disdainfully  re- 
fused it,  as  did  about  half  of  the  Senators  holding  over.  Ever 
since  the  practice  of  charging  Constructive  Mileage  had  existed, 
Mr.  Clay  had  been  open  and  thorough  in  his  denunciations  of 
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it.  When  an  attempt  was  made  in  the  Senate  to  reject  the 
nomination  of  Elisha  Whittlesey  as  a  Controller  of  the  Treasury, 
because  of  Mr.  Whittlesey's  disallowance  of  the  charges  of  Con* 
Btructive  Mileage  in  passing  the  accounts  of  the  Senate's  Secre- 
tary, Dickins,  in  1849,  Mr.  Clay  met  the  attempt  with  the  most 
determined  resistance.  No  man  was  ever  more  scruoulouslv 
and  inflexibly  honest  in  his  charges  against  the  Treasury. 
While  other  Members  of  Congress,  even  those  accounted  most 
upright  and  unselfish,  had  increased  their  charge  for  Mileage  as 
*  the  usually  traveled  route'  from  their  several  homes  to  Wash- 
ington was  considerably  extended  by  the  substitution  of  steam- 
boat conveyance  by  devious  rivers  for  the  more  direct,  but  far 
slower  and  more  expensive,  staging  of  former  days,  Mr.  Clay 
had  steadily  refused  to  profit  thus  by  the  law's  imperfection. 
He  saw  no  reason  for  increasmg  his  charge  of  Mileage  some 
fifty  to  one  hundred  per  cent,  in  the  fact  that  he  could  now  reach 
Washington  more  cheaply  and  expeditiously  by  taking  a  longer 
route  than  he  had  formerly  been  able  to  do  by  a  direct  one. 
Other  Statesmen,  more  popular  and  successful  than  he,  did  not 
hesitate  to  take  all  that  a  liberal  construction  of  the  law  would 
give  them,  and  even  add  to  that  the  proceeds  of  Constructive 
Mileage ;  but  their  example  ha*d  no  influence,  their  impunity  no 
temptation,  for  Henry  Clay. 

Mr.  Clay  returned  to  his  home  on  being  released  from  his 
public  duties  at  Washington,  and  remained  there  through  the 
Summer,  in  delicate,  though  not  yet  broken,  health ;  enjoying, 
for  him,  an  unsual  measure  of  quiet,  and  devoting  himself  mainly 
to  his  family,  his  rural  pursuits,  and  a  serene  contemplation  of 
and  preparation  for  the  great  change  now  manifestly  approach- 
ing Once  during  the  Autumn  he  addressed  an  elaborate  letter 
to  his  friends  in  New-York,  in  reply  to  one  from  them,  urging 
therein  the  duty  of  sustaining  the  Compromise  in  all  its  parts, 
and  endeavoring  to  calm  the  Agitation  respecting  Slavery,  which 
had  so  recently  threatened  the  harmony  if  not  the  existence  of 
our  Union.  This  was  almost,  if  not  quite,  the  only  occasion 
during  the  season  wherein  he  was  induced  to  break  the  silence 
which  had  i  ow  become  so  grateful  to  him. 
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The  opening  of  the  second  session  of  the  XXXIId  Congress 
found  him  again  in  Washington,  but  unable  to  take  his  seat  in 
the  Senate.  In  fact,  none  other  than  a  Patriot  accustomed  to 
think  only  of  his  country  and  his  duty  would  have  left  home  in 
his  state  of  health  for  a  distant  field  of  arduous  public  eflbrt. 
Learning  from  others  how  ill  and  feeble  he  was,  I  had  not  in- 
tended to  call  upon  him,  and  remained  two  days  under  the  same 
roof  without  asking  permfssion  to  do  so.  Meantime,  however, 
he  was  casually  informed  of  my  being  in  Washington,  and  sent 
me  a  request  to  call  at  his  room.  I  did  so,  and  enjoyed  a  half 
hour's  free  and  friendly  conversation  with  him,  the  saddest  and 
the  last !  His  state  was  even  worse  than  I  had  feared ;  he  was 
already  emaciated,  a  prey  to  a  severe  and  distressing  cough,  and 
complained  of  spells  of  difficult  breathing.  I  think  no  physician 
could  have  judged  him  likely  to  live  two  months  longer.  Yet 
his  mind  was  unclouded  and  brilliant  as  ever,  his  aspirations 
for  his  country's  welfare  as  ardent ;  and,  though  all  personal  am- 
bition had  long  been  banished,  his  interest  in  the  events  and  im- 
pulses of  the  day  was  nowise  diminished.  He  listened  atten- 
tively to  all  I  had  to  say  of  the  repulsive  aspects  and  revolting 
features  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  and  the  necessary  tendency 
of  its  operation  to  excite  hostility  and  alienation  on  the  part  of  our 
Northern  people,  unaccustomed  to  Slavery,  and  seeing  it  exem- 
plified only  in  the  brutal  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  some  hum- 
ble and  inoffensive  negro  whom  they  had  learned  to  regard  as  a 
neighbor.  I  think  I  may  without  impropriety  say  that  Mr.  Clay 
regretted  that  more  care  had  not  been  taken  in  its  passage  to 
divest  this  act  of  features  needlessly  repulsive  to  Northern  senti- 
ment, though  he  did  not  deem  any  change  in  its  provisions  now 
practicable. 

Four  or  ^ve  weeks  afterward,  Louis  Kossuth  visited  Wash- 
ington, in  compliance  with  the  official  invitation,  and  in  due  time 
paid  his  respects  personally  to  Mr.  Clay,  still  confined  to  his 
sick  chamber ;  when,  afler  the  mutual  interchange  of  civilities, 
Mr.  Clay  said  :— 

**I  owe  yon,  sir,  an  apology  for  not  having  aeceded  before  to  the  demn 
yon  were  kind  enongh  to  intimate  more  than  once  to  see  me ;  bnt>  rekllj, 
iny  health  has  been  so  feeble  that  I  did  not  dare  to  hnzard  the  excitement 
of  80  interesting  an  interview.     Besides^  sir  (he  added,  w^h  some  T«Iea»> 
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antrvX  fonr  wmxlcrfu]  and  fnscinatuig  eloquence  hfls  mefifiteristerl  ff»Taig« 
a  porti  /ii  of  uiir  people  wherever  yoti  have  gone,  and  even  iHime  uf  our 
'•lenilNs:^  uf  (Jotiin'etw  (wtn'iiig  his  linnd  townnl  tlie  two  or  three  gentlen:eB 
w\Ht  were  jirei^ent),  lUni  I  feiireil  t4>  eiMne  under  iu  iiiiliienee,  lest  yoti  niiglii 
diiike  my  hiith  in  »i>nie  principles  in  regiird  to  tlie  foreign  policy  of  Uait 
^venimetit,  which  I  hA%'e  long  and  con^tantlj  cherished. 

"And  in  regiird  to  this  matter  yon  will  nilow  me,  I  hope,  to  »peak  with 
that  sincerity  mid  ciuidor  which  Uecouies  the  interest  the  suhji-ct  Um  for 
you  and  for  myself,  and  which  ia  due  to  us  both,  as  tJie  votarien  of  Cree- 
acNn. 

"  ]  trnat  you  will  lielieve  me,  too,  when  I  tell  yon  that  I  entertain  the 
livelifst  8ynt|  iithic9  in  every  struggle  for  liberty  in  Hungary,  and  in  e%'erj 
country,  and  in  thiii  I  l>elieve  I  express  the  universal  sentnnent  of  my  coun- 
trymen. But,  sir,  for  the  sake  of  my  country,  you  must  allow  me  to  pro- 
test iigiiinst  the  |H>li<'y  you  propose  to  her.  Waiving  the  grnve  and 
momentous  question  or  the  right  of  one  nation  to  assume  tlie  executive  |)ow* 
er  amon;;  nations  for  the  enforcement  of  international  law,  or  of  the  right 
of  thv  (liiitcd  Stiit<-!(  to  dictate  to  Russia  the  character  of  her  rehitions  with 
the  nations  around  her,  let  us  come  at  once  to  the  practical  consideration 
of  the  matter. 

"You  tell  US  yourself,  with  great  truth  and  propriety,  that  mere  sTin 
pathv,  or  the  expression  ot  sympathy,  can  not  advance  your  ]mr|)oses.  'I'om 
require  'niHterial  aid/  Ami  indeetl  it  is  manifest  that  the  mere  declare- 
tioiis  of  the  sympathy  of  Congress^  or  of  the  President.,  or  of  the  pnhli^ 
would  be  of  little  nvnil,  unless  we  were  prepared  to  enforce  those  declam^ 
tions  by  a  resort  tc»  arms,  and  unless  other  nations  could  see  that  pre{iam- 
tion  and  determination  u|mn  our  part« 

"  Well,  sir,  suppose  tluit  war  should  be  the  issue  of  the  course  you  pro- 
pose to  us.  CHiuld  we  then  effect  anything  for  you,  ourselves,  or  the  causa 
of  liberty  f  To  transfMjrt  men  and  arms  across  the  ocean  in  sufficient  num- 
bers and  quantities  t4>  be  effective  against  Unssia  and  Austria  would  )>6  im- 
poasible.  It  is  a  fnct  which  perhaps  majr  not  be  genernlly  known,  that  tho 
nsost  inif>erntive  eaaon  with  Great  DriUiin  for  the  close  of  her  last  war 
with  us^  wns  the  mmense  coat  of  the  transportation  and  maintenance  of 
forces  and  muiiitio  is  of  war  in  such  a  distaint  Hieatre,  and  yet  she  had  nol 
perha|>s  more  tlniti  S(),fH)0  men  u|x>n  this  continent  at  any  time.  Upon 
land,  Russia  is  invulnerable  to  us,  as  we  are  to  ber.  U{xm  tlie  ocean,  ft 
war  between  Russia  and  this  country  would  result  in  mutual  annoyanco 
to  commerce,  but  ))robably  in  little  else.  I  learn  recently  that  her  war 
marine  is  superior  to  that  of  any  nation  in  Enrope,  except  perhn|«  Greal 
Britain.  Her  ports  are  few,  her  commerce  limited,  while  we,  on  our  por^ 
would  offer  as  a  prey  to  her  cruisers  a  rich  and  extensive  commerce, 

"Thus,  sir.  after  effecting  nothing  in  such  a  war,  after  abandoning  oar 
ancient  |Miliey  of  amity  and  non-intervention  in  the  affairs  of  other  nation^ 
and  thus  justifying  them  in  abandoning  the  terms  of  forbearance  and  non- 
interference which  they  have  hitherto  preserved  toward  us;  after  the 
downfall,  perhnjis,  of  the  friends  of  liberal  institutions  in  Europe,  her  dee- 
pot«i  imit-iiting  and  ]irovoked  by  our  fatal  example,  mav  turn  u|>on  us  in  the 
Lour  of  our  weakness  and  cxlmustion,  and,  with  an  almost  equally  irresie- 
tible  force  of  re)itH)ii  and  of  arms,  they  may  say  to  us»  *You  have  set  us  (ho 
example.  You  hn\e  quit  your  own  to  stjind  on  foreign  ground;  you  have 
abanaotied  the  policy  you  professed  in  the  day  of  your  weaknems  t.o  int<e1^ 
fere  in  the  nffnirs  of  the  people  upon  this  continent,  in  behalf  of  thoae  pria 
dplea^  the  supremacv  of  which  you  say  ia  necessary  to  your  proaperitjb  to 
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jonr  exiatetitse.  We,  in  mir  own  tarn,  believing  tliat  Tour  aniircliiciil  do(»> 
trines  are  <I«8trii<*tive  uf,  and  that  niuiiarchical  priuciiJes  are  cu«iitial  t0 
the  {tenet*,  security,  and  liuppiiiess  of  our  subject^  will  ubiiterute  the  bed 
which  has  uoiirii'htfd  auoli  uuxioua  weetU:  we  will  ertiah  you  as  the  i>rop»> 
faiidisU  of  doctrines  so  destructive  of  the  peace  and  good  order  of  tiM 
worltl' 

"'Hie  indomitable  entrit  of  onr  people  might  and  would  be  equal  to  tht 
nmerijency,  and  we  might  remain  unsubdued  even  bv  so  tremendous  a  oom- 
%inatioii ;  but  the  conseauences  to  us  would  be  terrible  enough.  You  must 
•How  me,  Sir,  to  speak  tlius  freely,  as  1  feel  deeply,  though  my  opinion  may 
oe  of  but  little  .iuijiortk  ns  tlie  expression  of  a  dying  man.  bir,  the  recent 
jnelanvholy  subveriiion  of  the  republican  government  of  France,  and  thil 
enliglittfiied  nation  roluiitarily  placing  its  neck  under  the  yoke  of  despotisn^ 
teach  us  to  despNir  of  any  present  sueeess  for  liberal  institutions  in  Kuropei» 
They  give  usnii  iinjiressive  warning  not  to  rely  upon  otl;er8  for  the  viudioi^ 
tion  of  our  ]rinciplo^  but  to  look  to  our8t>1ve^  and  to  cherish  with  mora 
«are  than  ever  the  security  of  our  institutioos  and  the  preservation  of  our 
j>oIiey  and  priuciple& 

•*  liy  the  |H»Iiey  Ui  which  we  have  adhered  since  the  days  of  Wnshingtoik 
w«  have  pnwpered  l>eyond  precedent. — we  have  done  more  for  the  cause  of 
liberty  in  the  wiirld  tlian  arms  eouUt  effect  We  have  showed  to  othv 
nations  the  way  to  greatness  and  hnppiness;  and,  if  we  but  continue  united 
as  one  people,  and  iiersevere  in  the  ]>olicy  which  our  ex)>enence  hns  so 
elearly  nml  triumphantly  vindicated,  we  may  in  another  quarter  of  a  ceiit4iry 
furnish  an  exntuple  whicJi  the  reason  of  the  world  can  not  re»\»L  But  if  W0 
should  involve  oni'selves  in  the  tangled  wtfb  of  European  politi(.*8,  in  a  war 
in  which  we  could  effect  nothing,  and  if  in  that  struggle  Hungry  should 

go  down,  and  we  should  go  down  witJi  her,  where  then  would  be  the  lait 
ope  of  the  friends  of  freedom  throughout  the  world!  Fur  l>etter  is  it  for 
oarselves,  for  Ilniignry,  and  for  the  cause  of  liberty,  that,  adhering  to  our 
wise,  pacific  system,  and  avoiding  the  distant  wars  of  Europe,  we  should 
keep  our  lamp  hurtling  hri^htJy  on  this  western  shore  as  a  liglit  to  nil  nm- 
tlon^  thnn  to  linznrd  its  utter  extinction,  amid  tlie  ruins  of  fallen  or  falling 
republics  in  Eurojte." 

This  matured  and  deliberate  expression  of  iMr.  Clay's  views 
raspecting  the  course  which  our  Government  should  pursue  with 
regard  to  European  Politics  was  the  last  counsel  which  fell  from 
his  lips  with  respect  to  public  affnirs.  A  private  letter,  which 
he  had  previously  written,  expressing  a  preference  for  Mr.  Fill- 
more as  the  Whig  candidate  for  President,  was  made  public 
about  the  same  time  with  this ;  and  the  preference  thus  expressed 
he  cherished  to  the  last,  though  he  never  failed  to  do  justice  to 
he  eminent  abilities  and  distinguished  public  servioAs  of  Mr. 
Webster  and  General  Scott.  Though  now  on  the  brink  of  th« 
grave,  he  manifested  a  lively  interest  in  the  doings  of  the  Whig 
National  Convention  at  Bahimore ;  and,  when  its  choice  had 
fitUen  upon  General  Scott,  he  expressed  satisfaction  and  acquiot* 
cence,  though  his  own  choice  had  been  different. 
*  24 
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But  higher  themes  engrossed  in  larger  measure  his  time  and 
thoughts.  Mr.  Clay  had  been  through  life  an  undoubting  be- 
liever in  Christian  Revelation,  whereof  his  own  father  had  lived 
and  died  a  minister,  while  his  mother  and  his  wife  were  life- 
long disciples.  Years  ago,  while  yet  unvisited  by  sickness  and 
with  the  prospect  of  a  serene  old  age  before  him,  Mr.  Clay  had 
united  with  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  at  Lexington,  and 
had  ever  since  enjoyed  its  communion.  The  chaplain  of  the 
Senate,  Rev.  C.  M.  Butler,  was  a  minister  of  that  church  as  well 
as  a  personal  friend  of  Mr.  Clay,  and  spent  much  of  the  Winter 
at  the  bedside  of  the  dying  man. 

Mr.  Clay's  piety  was  humble  and  self-distrustful,  but  his  faith 
was  firm  and  unclouded ;  and,  though  his  sufferings  were  severe 
and  protracted,  he  was  resigned  to  their  infliction  as  the  salutary 
discipline  of  a  spirit  which,  in  bygone  years,  had  contemplated 
too  fondly  and  engrossingly  the  fleeting  vanities  of  earth.  No 
hovel,  no  hospital,  enclosed  a  Christian  soul  preparing  to  bid 
adieu  to  its  tenement  of  flesh  in  more  entire  renunciation  of  self- 
righteousness,  in  more  exclusive  reliance  on  the  mercy  mani- 
fested through  the  world's  Redeemer,  than  that  of  Henry  Clay. 

Though  his  strength  declined  daily,  and  the  ability  to  walk, 
to  sit,  to  rise,  and  Anally  to  speak,  had  been  successively  with- 
drawn, yet  so  great  was  his  natural  vigor  of  constitution,  and  so 
far  had  he  already  outlived  the  expectations  of  his  most  sanguine 
friends,  that  a  hope  began  to  be  cherished  and  expressed  that 
his  frail  thread  of  life  would  endure  until  the  approaching  4th  of 
July,  so  that  his  soul  would  wirrg  its  flight  to  the  society  of  his 
Country's  departed  patriots  and  statesmen  on  the  76th  Anniver- 
sary of  her  Declaration  of  Independence,  but  the  overruling  flat 
had  otherwise  decreed.  On  the  29th  of  June,  at  17  minutes 
past  1 1  o'clock,  while  no  one  was  apprehending  his  immediate 
departure,  and  when  only  Governor  Jones,  of  Tennessee,  was 
present,  with  his  son,  his  host,  and  his  faithful  servant,  his  breath- 
ing, which  had  gradually  grown  faint  and  fainter,  entirely  ceased. 
So  gentle  and  tranquil  was  the  change,  without  convulsion  or 
struggle,  that  his  devoted  attendants  believed  it  but  a  momentary 
sleep,  and  bent  over  him  in  anxious  hope  of  his  speedy  return 
to  consiuousness.     That  hope  was  destined  not  to  be  realized; 
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die  mighty  spirit  had  thus  peacefully  abandoned  its  wasted  tene- 
ment and  soared  on  wings  of  light  to  the  mansions  of  eternal 
rest. 


XXXVI. 

EDLOOISS   IN   CONGRESS — FUNERAL   HONORS. 

The  two  Houses  met  at  12  o'clock,  and  the  members  ^erj 
generally  on  their  way  to  the  Capitol  when  overtaken  by  the 
tidings  of  Mr.  Clay's  death.  In  the  Senate,  before  the  reading 
of  its  journal,  Mr.  Hunter,  of  Virginia,  only  said  :  — 

"  Mr.  President^  a  mmor  has  been  circulated  that  Henry  Clay  is  dead. 
His  colleague  is  absent,  rendering  the  last  sad  officesi  I  therefore  nioye  that 
the  Senate  adjonrn." 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the  Senate  adjourned. 
In  the  House,  after  the  reading  of  the  journals,  Mr.  Venable^ 
of  North  Carolina,  said :  — 

**  In  conseqaence  of  the  report — ^which  may  be  tme — that  Henry  Clay, 
the  illustrions  Senator  from  Kentucky,  breathed  his  last  at  his  lodgings  a  few 
moments  since,  I  move  that  the  House  adjourn." 

This  was  carried  without  a  division. 

Of  the  next  day's  proceedings  in  both  Houses,  I  give  the  fvHl 
and  carefully  corrected  report  of  the  The  Globe.  It  is  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

The  anticipated  formal  annunciation  of  the  death  of  Hon. 
Henry  Clay  brought  together  an  unusual  auditory.  Members 
of  the  House  intermingled  with  Senators ;  the  representatives 
of  foreign  sovereigns  paid  the  tribute  of  their  presence  ;  Cabinet 
Ministers,  and  Heads  of  Bureaux,  and  members  of  the  Judiciary, 
clustered  without  the  bar.  Of  the  illustrious  cotemporaries  of 
the  distinguished  dead  but  few  remain  ;  but  one  form  attracted 
all  eyes — the  Secretary  of  State,  Daniel  Webster,  sat  there. 
The  General-in-Chief  of  the  Army,  Major- General  Scott,  too, 
was  present.  Attorney- General  Crittenden,  long  the  colleague 
of  the  deceased ;  the  Hon.  Reverdy  Johnson,  a  cotemporary 
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m  the  Senate,  and  one  of  the  Attorney-Generara  predeceason.; 
md  numeroua  othera,  aa  eminent  fur  their  eloquiMKse  and  tiiait 
genius,  there  contemplated  the  end  of  human  greatneas. 

The  Chaplain  to  the  Senate,  the  Rev.  C.  M.  Butler,  in  hia 
opening  prayer,  supplicated  for  the  living ;  but  he  also  offered 
Christian  consolation  by  speaking  hopefully  of  the  dead,  whose 
declining  daya  were  cheered  by  the  Gospel  dispensation. 

The  Journal  having  been  read,  Mr.  Underwood*  rose  and 
aaid:  — 

"Mr.  rresulent^  1  riM  to  announce  the  death  of  my  eoTleiigae,  Mr.  Clay. 
He  died  at  his  ImiginM*  in  t]ie  National  liutel  of  this  cit^,  at  svventeea 
-^Binut«8  jMiBt  eleveu  o  clock  yesterday  morning,  in  Uie  aavvntyeUtli  yeaf 
ii  Jiis  age.    Ue  expired  with  perfect  composure,  and  without  a  groaii  or 

" liy  bis  dealh.  mir  country  has  lost  one  tif  its  most  eminent  cititens  anl 
teteemen;  and,  I  think,  its  greatest  geniua  1  shall  notdet4iiu  the  Sensta 
by  namiling  the  transactions  of  his  long  and  useful  life.  His  di^tia* 
guished  services  as  a  stiitesnian  are  inseparnUy  connected  with  the  hi»- 
loty  of  his  country.  As  representative  and  s|)etiker  in  the  other  House  of 
Cougrees,  as  senator  in  tliis  budv,  as  secretary  of  state,  and  as  envoy  nhroa^ 
he  has,  in  all  these  pobilions,  exnibit«.*d  a  wisdom  and  pntriotisni  which  have 
made  a  deep  and  lust-ing  impression  upon  the  gmteful  hearts  of  Ids  country- 
uiaa.  His  tlionghts  and  Ins  actions  have  already  been  publislied  to  the 
world  in  written  t>iosnipliy;  in  coiigressionnl  debates  nnu  rcj)orts;  in  the 
journals  of  the  two  Houses;  and  in  tlie  pages  of  American  histiory.  Tliey 
nave  lieen  comniemornted  liy  monuments  erected  on  the  wnysiile.  They 
hWe  been  enjrraven  on  medals  of  gold.  Their  memory  will  survive  tlia 
4iontnnentB  of  marble  and  the  medals  of  gold ;  for  these  nre  effaced  aud  de- 
lay hy  the  friction  of  ages.  But  the  tlioughts  and  actions  of  my  late  col- 
league have  become  identified  with  the  imiiMirtality  of  the  human  niin(^ 
and  will  pass  down  from  generation  to  generation  as  a  portion  of  our  ofr- 
WHiat  inheritance  inenpnble  of  anniliilation,  so  long  as  genius  lias  aa 
aimirer,  or  liberty  a  friend. 

**  Mr.  President,  tlie  character  of  Henry  Clay  was  formed  and  developed 
by  the  influence  of  our  free  institntiona  His  physical,  mental,  and  moral 
iMttlties  wen»  Uta  gift  of  God.  Tliat  tliey  were  greatly  superior  to  tha 
fiMylties  allotted  to  most  men,  can  not  he  questioned.  ^  lliey  were  not  cul> 
Stated,  improved,  and  directed,  by  a  ]il)eml  or  collegiate  e<lucntion.  Hk 
•eipectableparants  w^ere  not  wealthy,  and  had  not  the  means  of  maintain- 
iag  tibcir  children  at  colW^.  Moreover,  his  father  died  when  he  was  a 
boy.  At  an  early  period,  Mr.  Clay  was  thrown  u|^n  his  own  resonree^ 
Without  patrimony.  Bie  grew  up  in  a  clerk's  office  in  Riclimond,  Virgin^ 
B»  ther9  atuditd  law.  He  emigrated  from  hia  native  State  and  settled  tt 
Lexington,  Kentucky,  wliere  he  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession 
bttfore  he  was  of  full  age. 

'^The  road  to  wealUb,  to  honor,  and  fame,  was  open  before  him.  ITnd* 
mr  aonstitution  and  lawc^  lie  might  freely  employ  hia  great  facultiea  uno^ 
4ra0tfld  by  legal  impediments,  and  unaided  by  exclusive  privilcgea    Veiy 

*  ;«eph  B.  Uoderwood,  {WhirX  of 
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Mmn,  Mr.  Cliiy  made  a  deep  and  favorable  imprewion  ttpon  tie  people 
aiuoiii^  wImiii  ke  l>egaii  lib  ciireer.  The  excelletioe  of  iiie  iiAtural  fHciihice 
was  «Min  diitpUveiL  ^(*^«wity  etimulated  him  in  their  oultivatioit.  Hit 
aasiiliiitjr,  tkilK  himI  fidelity,  in  profee«iuiia]  enga^emenUi  eecitrfd  public 
eoiifitleiice.  lie  wa«  electetl  metiiber  of  the  L^tlattire  uf  KentitcKjr,  in 
wUivU  bcidjr  h«  8erve<l  $evt»ral  et^asioiia  nriur  to  18(ML  In  tiiat  year  he  wrn 
^evatcti  U»  a  seat  la  the  Senate  of  Mte  United  Statca 

**  At  Uie  bar  anil  in  the  General  Assembly  of  Kentucky,  Mr.  Clay  firal 
manifested  lliose  high  qualities  as  a  public  speiiker  which  lia%'e  B«H!iire<l  to 
him  so  much  |K»pular  apfihuise  nnd  adniinition.  His  physical  ond  mental 
organization  eniiiienfly  qualifit^  him  to  liecome  a  great  and  impre^tsive 
orat«ir.  Hie  person  was  tall,  slender,  and  commanding.  His  tempt-ranient 
ardent^  fearless,  and  full  of  hojie.  His  countenance  clear,  ex|>reti(iive,  nnd 
Tariable — ^indicHtinji;  Ihe  emotion  which  predominated  at  the  moment,  with 
exact  similitude.  His  voice,  cultivated  and  modulated  in  hnrniuny  with 
the  sentiment  he  desired  to  express,  fell  U|xin  the  ear  like  the  ntelody  of 
enrapturing  music  His  eve  iH'nming  with  intelligence  nnd  flushing  with 
•orueeations  of  genius,  ifis  gestnree  and  attitudes  grnceful  and  nnturaL 
Tbeae  |>eraonal  advantaj^es  won  Uie  prepossessions  of  an  audience,  even  b«- 
lore  hie  intellectual  {Hiwers  began  to  move  his  hearers;  nnd  when  his  strong 
comnMin  sense,  his  |)rotound  rensoning,  liis  clear  conceptions  of  his  subject 
in  nil  its  t>earing8t  nod  his  striking  and  beautiful  illuetrHtions,  united  with 
•Qcfa  personal  qualities  were  liTiMiglit  to  the  dimfussion  4if  any  question,  hiii 
andi«*nce  was  enmiit^ired,  convinced,  and  led  by  the  orator  as  if  enchantei} 
by  tlie  lyre  of  Orpheus. 

**lio  man  was  ever  blessed  by  his  Creator  with  fnonlties  of  a  higher  or- 
4er  (if  exceltefice  thnn  those  given  to  Mr.  Cbiy.  in  the  quick nera  of  hh 
pere«fptions,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  his  conclusions  were  fornie«l,  he 
■ad  f«*w  equals,  and  m»  superitM-.  He  wiis  eminently  endowed  with  a  nice 
diseriiiiinatiug  tnste  f«ir  order,  symmetry,  and  lienuty.  He  detected  in  * 
Boment  everything  out  of  plttce  or  deii<;ient  in  his  rcMim,  u]Km  his  fnnn,  in 
his  own  or  the  dress  of  otlicrst.     He  was  a  skillful  judge  of  the  form  and 

?ualiti<rs  of  his  domestic  aninitdsy  which  he  delighted  to  raise  on  his  fnrm. 
could  i;i%'e  you  inetanoes  of  the  quickneits  and  nn'nuteness  of  his  keen 
Isculty  of  oliservntion  which  never  overlookeil  anything.  A  want  of  neat- 
ness an«l  or<Wr  was  offensive  to  him.  He  w^as  particular  and  neiit  in  his 
handwriting,  ami  his  a|»|>nre].  A  slovenly  blot  or  negligence  of  nny  sort 
met  his  condemnntion  ;  while  he  was  so  organir^d  that  he  attended  t4i,  and 
arrnu'^eil  little  thinifs  to  pletise  and  gratify  his  naturnl  love  for  ncHtnescv 
erder.  nnd  l>eauty,  his  great  int4'llectuid  fnculties  graspeii  all  the  subjects 
af  juriKprudenee  and  {tolitics  with  a  facility  amounting  almost  to  intuition. 
As  a  lawyer,  he  stoo<l  nt  the  hend  of  his  profession.  As  a  stiitesman,  his 
Stand  at  the  heatl  of  the  RepublictMi  Whig  pnrtv  for  neiirly  hnlf  a  century 
establishe:!  his  title  U\  predminence  amonif  his  illustrious  nss<iciates. 

*'Mr.  Clay  was  ileeply  verse«l  in  all  the  springs  of  human  action.  He 
had  read  and  studied  oi^tgrnphy  and  history.  Shortly  after  I  left  college. 
I  bad  iKM-asion  to  call  on  him  jn  Frankfort,  where  he  whs  att^endiiiK  court, 
and  well  1  refnember  to  have  foimil  him  with  PiutarehV  Lives  in  his  hsnda. 
Ko  one  lietter  than  he  knew  bow  to  avail  himself  of  humnn  niotives,  and 
all  the  circumstances  whirli  surrounded  a  subject,  or  coidd  present  theui 
with  more  force  aad  skill  ti»  accomplish  the  object  of  an  ar«rament 

"  Mr.  Clay,  throutrhont  his  public  career,  was  influenced  by  the  loft.iee^ 
patriotism.  C«>nfldent  in  the  truth  of  his  convictions  nnd  tlie  pi^rity  of  his 
purpoaes^  he  was  ardent;  sometimes  impetutiua,  in  the  pursuit  of  obioeta 
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which  he  believed  eaaential  to  the  general  welfare.  Those  who  itood  in 
his  way  were  thrown  aside  without  fear  or  ceremony.  He  never  affected 
a  courtier^s  deference  to  men  or  opinions  which  he  thought  hostile  to  the 
best  interest*  oi  his  country ;  and  hence  he  may  have  wounded  the  vanitr 
of  those  wh .  thought  themselves  of  consequence.  It  is  certain,  whatever 
the  cause,  that  at  one  pneriod  of  his  life  Mr.  Clay  might  liave  been  referred 
to  as  proof  that  there  is  more  truth  than  fiction  in  those  profonnd  lines  of 
the  poet : — 

'Be  who  sfoendi  the  moontain^op  ■hall  iliid 

Its  lofilett  peaks  moat  wnipt  In  cicada  and  aaow  j 
Be  who  mrpaases  or  aobduca  mankiiid, 

Moat  look  down  on  the  hate  of  tfaoae  below, 

Thouffh  far  abore  the  son  of  glory  g^ow, 
And  far  beneath  the  earth  and  ocean  aproad, 

Round  him  are  icj  rocka,  and  loudly  blow 
Contending  tempeati  on  hia  naked  head. 
And  thus  reward  the  toOa  which  to  thoae  anmmiti  led.* 

"Calumny  and  detraction  emptied  their  vials  upon  him.  But  how 
glorious  the  change  I  He  outlived  malice  and  envy.  He  lived  long  enough 
to  prove  to  the  world  that  his  ambition  was  no  more  than  a  holy  aspiration 
to  make  his  country  the  greatest^  most  powerful,  and  best^overnea  on  the 
eartL  If  he  desired  its  highest  office,  it  was  because  the  greater  power  and 
influence  resultinflr  from  such  elevation  would  enable  him  to  do  more  than 
he  otherwise  cuuld  for  the  progress  and  advancement — first  of  his  own 
countrymen,  then  of  his  whole  race.  His  sympathies  embraced  all.  The 
African  slave,  the  Creole  of  Spanish  America,  the  children  of  renovated, 
classic  Greece — all  families  of  men,  without  respect  to  color  or  clime,  found 
in  his  expanded  bosom  and  comprehensive  intellect  a  friend  of  their  eleva- 
tion and  amelioration.  Such  ambition  as  that  is  Ood*s  implantation  iu  the 
human  heart  for  raising  the  down-trodden  nations  of  the  earth,  and  fitting 
them  for  regenerated  existence  in  politic^  in  morals^  and  religion. 

"Bold  and  determined  as  Mr.  Clay  was  in  all  his  actions,  he  was»  neverthe- 
less, conciliating.  He  did  not  obstinately  adhere  to  things  impracticable. 
If  he  could  not  accomplish  the  best»  he  contented  himself  with  the  ni^hest 
approach  to  it.  He  has  been  the  great  compromiser  of  those  political 
agitations  and  opposing  opinions  which  have,  m  the  belief  of  thousand^ 
at  different  times^  endangered  the  perpetuity  of  our  Federal  Government 
and  Union. 

"Mr.  Clay  was  no  less  remarkable  for  his  admirable  social  qnalities  than 
for  his  intellectual  abilities.  As  a  companion,  he  was  the  delight  of  hia 
friends;  and  no  man  ever  had  better  or  truer*  They  have  loved  him  from 
the  beginning  and  loved  him  to  the  last  His  hospitable  mansion  at 
Ashland  was  always  open  to  their  reception.  No  guest  ever  thence 
departed  without  feeling  happier  for  his  visit  But,  alas!  that  hoepitable 
mansion  has  alread  v  been  c«>nverted  into  a  liouee  of  mourning ;  already  has 
intelligence  of  his  death  passed  with  electric  velocity  to  that  aged  and  now 
widowed  lady  who,  for  more  than  fifty  yean,  bore  to  him  all  the  endearing 
relations  of  wife,  and  whose  feeble  condition  prevented  her  from  joining 
him  in  this  city,  and  soothing  the  anguish  of  life's  laat  scene  by  those 
endearing  attentions  which  no  one  can  give  so  well  as  a  woman  and  ft 
wife.  May  God  infuse  into  her  heart  and  mind  the  Christian  spirit  of  siib- 
miasi«:n  under  her  bereavement  I  It  can  not  be  long  before  site  may  expect  ft 
reiJnion  in  Heaven.  A  nation  condoles  with  her  and  her  duldren  on 
aooount  of  tJieir  irreparable  lorn. 
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*Mr.  Clay,  from  the  nature  of  his  diieaee,  declined  very  gradually.  He  bore 
hia  protracted  Bufferings  with  great  equanimity  and  patience.  On  one  occasion 
he  said  to  me  that  when  death  was  inevitable  and  must  soon  come,  and  when 
the  sufferer  was  ready  to  die,  he  did  not  perceive  the  wisdom  of  praying  to 
be  *  delivered  from  sudden  death.*  He  thought  under  such  circumstances 
the  sooner  suffering  was  relieved  by  death  the  better.  He  desired  the 
termination  of  his  own  sufferings^  while  he  acknowledged  the  duty  of 
patiently  waiting  and  abiding  the  pleasure  of  God.  Mr.  Clay  freouently 
spoke  to  me  of  his  hope  of  eternal  life,  founded  upon  the  merits  of  Jesua 
Christ  as  a  Savior ;  who,  as  he  remarked,  came  into  the  world  to  bring 
'life  and  inunortality  to  light'  He  was  a  member  of  the  Episcopalian 
Church.  In  one  of  our  conversations  he  told  me  that,  as  his  hour  of  disso- 
lution approached,  he  found  that  his  affections  were  concentrating  more 
and  more  upon  his  domestic  circle — his  wife  and  children.  In  my  daily 
visits  he  was  in  the  habit  of  asking  me  to  detail  to  him  the  transactions  of 
the  Senate.  This  I  did,  and  he  manifested  much  interest  in  passing  occur- 
rences. His  inquiries  were  less  frequent  as  his  end  approacned.  For  the 
week  preceding  his  death,  he  seemed  to  be  altogether  abstracted  from  the 
concerns  of  the  world.  When  he  became  so  low  that  he  could  not  converse 
without  being  fatigued,  he  frequently  requested  those  around  him  to  con- 
verse. He  would  then  quietly  listen.  He  retained  his  mental  faculties  in 
great  perfection.  His  memory  remained  perfect  He  frequently  mentioned 
events  and  conversatiojis  of  recent  occurrence,  showing  that  he  bad  a  perfect 
recollection  of  which  was  said  and  done.  He  said  to  me  that  he  was  grate- 
ful to  God  for  continuing  to  him  the  blessing  of  reason,  which  enabled  him 
to  contemplate  and  reflect  on  his  situation.  He  manifested,  during  his  con- 
finement, the  same  characteristics  which  marked  his  conduct  through  the 
vigor  of  his  life.  He  was  exceedingly  averse  to  give  his  friends  *  trouble^* 
as  he  called  it  Some  time  before  he  knew  it,  we  commenced  wiiitiog 
through  the  night  in  an  adjoining  room.  He  said  to  me  afler  passing  a 
painful  day,  'perhaps  some  one  had  better  remain  all  night  in  the  parlor.' 
From  this  he  time  ne  knew  some  friend  was  constantly  at  hand  ready  to 
attend  to  him. 

**Mr.  President^  tlie  majestic  form  of  Mr.  Clay  will  to  more  grace  these 
HallsL  Ko  more  shall  we  hear  that  voice  which  has  so  often  thrilled  and 
charmed  the  asi«embled  representatives  of  the  American  people.  No  more 
shall  we  see  that  waving  band  and  eye  of  light,  as  when  he  was  engaged 
in  unfolding  his  policy  in  regard  to  the  varied  interests  of  our  growing  and 
mighty  republican  empire.  His  voice  is  silent  on  earth  for  ever.  Tlie  dark- 
ness of  death  has  obscured  the  lustre  of  his  eye.  But  the  memory  of  his 
services — not  only  to  his  beloved  Kentucky,  not  only  to  Uie  United  States^ 
but  to  ttie  cause  of  human  freedom  and  progress  throughout  the  worlds 
will  live  through  future  ages,  as  a  bright  example,  stimulating  and  encoura- 
ging his  own  countrymen  and  the  people  of  all  nations  in  their  patriotic 
devotions  to  country  and  humanity. 

**With  Christians^  there  is  yet  a  nobler  and  a  higher  thonght  in  regard 
to  Mr.  Clay.  They  will  think  of  him  in  connection  with  eternity.  They 
will  contemplate  his  immortal  spirit  occupying  its  true  relative  magnitude 
among  tlie  moral  stars  of  glory  in  the  presence  of  God.  Tliey  will  think  of 
him  as  having  fulfilled  the  duties  allotteii  to  him  on  earth,  having  been 
regenerated  by  Divine  grace,  and  having  passed  through  the  valley  of  the 
shoilow  of  death,  and  reached  an  everlasting  and  happy  home  in  that  'house 
not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens.' 

**Oq  Sunday  morning  last,  I  was  watching  alone  at  Mr.  Clay's  betlside. 
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For  tlM  lost  honr  h«  hsd  bMo  tinusimUj  qiriet,  nnil  I  thoni^t  1i«  wnt  aleep- 
ing.  Ill  tltMt>  liowtfver,  he  told  me  I  wns  inwUiken.  U|Hnitii^  liist  <*jr««  and 
looking  nt  mm!,  lie  MKi»  *Mr.  Underwood^  tliere  imiy  l»e  M>ni«  qittftitiuii  wImst* 
V  BIT  rtfiiiiiins  «iia]i  be  buried,  ttonie  i>erK>iie  tUHy  deeigtinte  Pi-MNkf<*rt  I 
-^  witob  t«>  rtfpvjee  at  tlie  eemeteiy  in  Lexington,  wliere  iniinj  of  wty  frieiitle  end 
«onnectioti8  ore  bufind.'  Mj  reply  wa^  *  1  will  endenvor  to  hevc  jf our  wifh 
tteeiiUfd.' 

**!  now  Ask  the  Senate  to  have  hie  eorpoe  fninemitted  to  I^xington, 
Xentiieky,  for  sepnlture.  Let  him  sleep  with  tlie  dead  of  tlwit  eity,  in  and 
•ear  wliicli  Itio  home  hoe  been  for  more  than  half  a  centnry.  For  the  p«<»ple 
•f  L«xiiigt4)n,  the  living  and  the  dead,  he  manifeetcMl,  by  tlu*  etat«'nicnl  made 
to  mt*,  n  pore  and  holy  eyropatliv,  and  a  desire  to  dnave  mit4»  tllcn^  ns  »trong 
as  Unit  wliieh  Utund  Ruth  to  Namiii.  It  was  his  anxious  wii4i  to  return  to 
them  bef(»rtt  lie  died,  and  to  realize  what  the  daughter  of  Mimb  fu»  stn»ngly 
Mt  and  Ijemitiftilly  exprened:  *Thy  people  »lmll  be  my  |MH>tile,  ntid  thy 
Ood  my  OoiL     Wli«re  thoo  diest  will  I  die,  and  there  will  I  Vhs  biiriMi* 

"It  t«  fit  that  the  tomb  of  Henry  CIny  sluMild  be  in  tlie  city  <»f  Lexin«^K, 
In  our  Revolution.  liberty's  first  lilmtion  of  bloiMi  was  i)onre<l  out  in  a  toi/« 
«f  tiiiit  mime  in  MjismoliasettflL  On  hearing  it»  the  tnoneers  of  Kentucky 
eonsecrrtted  tlie  name,  and  applietl  it  to  the  filaee  wliere  Mr.  Clay  desired 
to  be  burteil.  Tlie  aasoeiations  eonn«ct«<l  with  tlie  name  httrmtMiize  with 
his  ehfiiiicter ;  and  the  monument  erected  t«>  his  memory  at  tlie  0|M»t  selected 
hy  liiin  will  Ite  visited  by  the  votaries  of  Kcniiis  and  lilierty  with  that 
rever>;nce  whieh  is  inspired  at  the  tomb  of  Waaliingtou.     Ujiou  that  moon- 


en  t  let  his  epitajth  be  engraved. 

Mr.  President,  1  have  availed  myself  of  lloctor  Johnson's  paraphrase  ot 
(be  cpiUiph  on  Tliomos  Uamnier,  with  a  few  alterations  and  athlitions^  to 


express  ill  lN»rrowed  verse  my  ailminition  for  the  life  and  chanieter  of  Mr. 
day,  anil  with  this  heart-trillute  to  tlie  memory  of  my  Uluslrious  ooUeagn% 
I  oouelude  my  remarks : 

*♦  •  Born  when  Frnrdom  b«r  ptrfpM  nnA  ntun  un'orled. 
When  Rt*Yulutton  Mhook  the  Ktnrtlftl  world  ; 
ll»*roea  and  iaffR«  bius^ht  hi*  brilliHiit  initid 
Til  know  and  fire  the  risrht*  of  all  mankind. 
"  In  life's  first  bloom  hU  public  toils  h'^aan* 
At  once  comm  *nofHl  the  dcnator  Hiid'nMn, 
In  bn^neM  dext'rous  weighty  In  debmie, 
lli>sr  fifty  year*  he  Inhorpd  (or  the  HtalR. 
In  t'Tery  •p<*ech  per*uaHv«  wisdom  lluwed. 
In  every  act  refulgi'Dt  virtun  sluwed ; 
Soflpendpd  fcetion  ecsaed  from  nure  and  atfUk^ 
Til  near  hi^  eliK|iif*nce  and  praiae  bifi  UIr. 
RrsUtlea^  merit  fix»«l  the  ll<nttber«'  ehoiee^ 
Who  bailed  him  Speaker  with  united  Tufce." 
Bia  talenta  ripening  with  adrancing  yrara ; 
Hte  wbdcmi  growing  with  Mm  public  carta  ( 
A  ehoa  *n  envoy,  War**  dark  horrors  omm^ 
And  tidea  of  CMmage  turn  to  Dtrpama  of  peaea 
CunflictinK  principles,  internal  atrife, 
T^iriff  and  Slavery,  diaonloa  rife. 
All  are  awajirwaiiarf  by  h's  m  fterJund, 
And  beama  of  Joy  iUiiminitte  tlie  land. 
Patriot,  ChrintTan,  Husband.  Fathpr.  FHf^ni^ 
Thy  wortE  of  life  acUered  a  gloriooa  end  I' 

"  I  offer  the  following  resolutions :— > 

"  J7aii0<Md,  That  a  eeniinHi»H»  of  aix  be  appointed  by  the  Pmaldent  of  the  fViiatA,  to  take 
jrder  ftr  (•uperlnt**ndin«  the  funeral  of  Ht^ry  Clay,  lale  a  member  i^  Ifala  body,  wMch  wih 
tike  uIma*  to-morow  at  19  o'clock,  meridian,  and  that  the  Senate  will  att'nd  tlk*  aame 

"  BtMXmdt  That  die  maaaben  of  the  Senate,  from  a  ilneere  deaira  of  ahowin^  enny 
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■nrfc  nf  irfp'Hrt  to  thr  memory  of  tbt*  d'H:»>n««v1,  will  go  into  mnoming  for  oae  mmiili  l^r 
flu*  hi^iimI  ino<l  •  uf  Wi'Hrin^  cfN])  >  tin  rhe  loft  nnn. 

•  ItKumineti,  A-  m  furtluT  nwrk  of  n-tp  rt  entfitHinfrl  hy  tbe  flmmt^  for  thft  ninfiwujr  of 
Brary  (Jl.y  nimI  bii«  Imu  wid  lUtiii  ;tit-h*Nl  tierTi4SM«  to  lii<  coontry,  rhiit  hi^  fiiMiiiK,  In  ttup 
■Muia*  uf  the  kuowii  vri^b'^v  of  bin  Ctmily,  Im*  n-in  »t«1  tii  th  *  plii»*»'  if  «fpiiltun*  acl'Ttnl  lij 
lim^-ir  ar  L(*x:n;rriin,  iu  K'lirueky,  hi  chiirj^of  th>*  8  rsf>*Hnr-Ht-Arm-'  of  thr  :4«UMt**.  Nna 
•ttnidt^l  l<y  H  cuniinttt-«  of  six  ricniNturs  ttihr  Hppointed'hy  the  FrtMideut  uf  the  Sfiiute, 
Who  djnll  tiMVtf  lull  powser  to  curry  ttuM  re«ulutioii  into  ctfeck** 

Mb.  CAfla*  "Mr.  President:  Agniii  lias  an  imnreraive  wnrmnff  come(o 
tfftacii  iw  tJint  in  the  iiii(I»tof  life  we  are  in  deiitlu  The  ortliuiir^  Uhois  uf  ihia 
Ball  are  Bu:*]>eii<ieil,  and  ita  contentions  hui*h«*d,  hefore  tJie  |N»wer  of  llitn 
wht}  iMivs  to  the  storm  uf  human  i>ii8t»ioi»\  iis  lie  siiid  of  old  to  the  wiivr^i  of 
Galilee^  *  Pkack,  bk  stilu'  The  lessmis  of  Ilis  Prt»vidence.  severe  w  they  maj 
he,  ofi4;n  U'C'tMue  merciful  diH)>enMition«s  like  thnt  which  is  now  S|i4'«*ii>ling 
torrow  UiroU!{li  the  hind,  and  which  is  reminding  us  that  we  have  higher 
duties  to  tulHI,  iind  graver  res|N)ni»il>ilities  t4»  eneount^fr,  than  those  thnt  mi*et 
us  h«Te,  wh«n  we  lay  our  Iwnds  u)Min  His  holy  wi»rd,  and  invoke  Ilis  holy 
name,  promiitiiig  to  be  faithful  to  that  C<»nstitut.ton  which  He  gave  us  in  His 
Biercy,  nui\  will  withdraw  only  in  the  hour  of  our  blindness  and  disoliedi- 
•iice,and  of  His  own  wruUi. 

.'* Another  great  man  has* fallen  in  our  land,  ripe  indeed  in  years  aii'l  in 
bonorS)  but  never  dearer  to  the  American  |ieopIe  tliiiti  when  calleil  from  the 
theatre  of  \i\^  services  anil  renown,  totliat  final  bar  where  tlie  lofty  and  th« 
lowlv  Miu:»t  ull  meet  at  last. 

**  I  do  not  rise  u|m>ii  this  mournful  occasion  to  indulge  in  the  langun):*!*  of 
panegyric.  My  regard  for  tJie  memory  of  the  dead,  and  for  the  obligtitiont 
of  the  living  would  equally  rebuke  such  a  course.  The  severity  of  truth  it 
at  once  our  proper  duty  and  our  best  coiisidation.  Born  during  the  revolu- 
tionary t«lrug:{U\(nir  decenseil  H8s<K;iate  wii^  one  of  the  few  rermiiuing  pnbtio 
men  who  connect  the  present  generation  with  the  actoiv  in  the  trying  sv«*iiet 
of  tliiit  eventful  |ieriod,  and  wluMe  names  and  deetls  will  soon  be  kui*wn 
only  in*  thi*  hi^tiiry  of  their  country.  He  wns  another  illustration,  and  ft 
noble  oiie^  t4»o,  of  the  glorittiis  etpiiility  of  our  institutiont^  which  freely  otfer 
all  their  rewnrds  to  all  who  justly  seek  them,  for  he  was  the  architect  of 
his  own  fortune,  having  mmle  his  way  in  life  by  self-exertion;  and  he  WM 
an  early  aii venturer  in  the  great  forest  of  the  West,  thtn  a  world  of  priiid* 
live  vegetation,  but  now  the  abode  of  iutelligeiiGe  and  religion,  of  prusjterity 
and  civili&ition. 

**  But  he  poMiessed  that  int«11ectna1  superiority  which  overcomes  surround- 
ing olxtt^icies,  and  which  local  seclusion  can  not  long  withhold  from  general 
knowledge  and  appreciation.  It  is  almost  half  a  century  since  he  |»a«sed 
tliroU'^h  Chiiirifthc,  then  the  seat  of  government  of  Ohi(\  where  1  was  a 
meml^'rof  the  legislature,  on  his  way  to  t^ike  his  place  in  this  vetr  Unly, 
which  is  n«>w  Ii«t«niug  to  this  reminiM*ence,  and  to  a  feeble  tribute  of  regard 
from  one  who  then  saw  him  for  the  tirst  time,  but  who  can  never  forget  tha 
iinpreSHion  he  produced  by  the  charms  of  his  conver«q«tion,  the  frankiirss  of 
his  manner,  and  the  high  qualities  with  which  he  was  endowed.  Since  then 
he  ha.s  belonged  tA>  his  country,  nntl  has  taken  a  part^  and  a  prominent  pnrt^ 
both  in  peace  and  war,  in  all  the  great  qnetitions  affecting  her  interests  and 
her  Ikmuu*;  and  though  it  has  been  my  fortune  often  t^  differ  from  him,  yet 
I  believe  he  wai«  as  pure  a  jMitriot  as  ever  partici|Hite<l  in  the  ctnmcils  of  a 
nation,  iiiixioiirtfor  the  public  g4N>d,  and  seeking  to  promote  it  during  all  tha 
Ticiwitudes  of  a  long  and  eventful  life.  Tliat  he  exercised  a  powerful  in- 
flux uee  irithiu  the  sphere  of  his  action,  tli rough  the  whole  country,  indeed  wa 

*  General  Lewia  Cass  (DemocrBt),  of  Michigan. 
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all  feel  and  know ;  and  we  know,  too,  the  eminent  endowments  wliidk  gaT« 
him  this  high  distinction.  Frank  and  fearlen  in  the  exprenion  of  his  opin- 
ions, and  in  the  performance  of  his  duties— with  rare  powers  of  eloqaenee^ 
which  never  failed  to  riret  the  attention  of  his  auditorjr,  and  which  alwayi 
commanded  admiration,  even  when  they  did  not  carry  conviction — prompt 
in  decision  and  firm  in  action,  and  with  a  vigorous  intellect,  trained  in  the 
contests  of  a  stirrinff  life,  and  strengthened  by  enlarged  experience  and  ob- 
servation, joined  withal  to  an  ardent  love  of  countiy,  and  to  grea «  purity 
of  purpose ;  these  were  the  elements  of  his  power  and  sucoesa  And  we 
dwell  upon  them  with  mournful  gratification,  now  when  we  shall  soon  follow 
him  to  the  cold  and  silent  tomf^  where  we  shall  commit  earth  to  earth,  ashea 
to  ashefe.  Just  to  dust,  but  with  the  blessed  conviction  of  the  truth  of  that 
Divine  revelation,  which  teaches  us  that  there  is  life  and  hope  beyond  the 
narrow  house,  where  we  shall  leave  him  alone  to  the  mercy  of  his  God  and 
of  ours. 

**  He  has  passed  beyond  the  reach  of  human  praise  or  ee'tasure ;  but  the 
judgment  or  his  contemporaries  has  preceded  ana  pronounced  the  judgment 
of  history,  and  his  name  and  fame  will  shed  lustre  upon  his  country,  a\id 
will  be  proudlv  cherished  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen  for  long  ages  to 
c«m«.  V es»  they  will  be  cherished  and  freshlv  remembered  when  these 
marble  columns  that  surround  ns^  so  often  the  witnesses  of  his  triumphs,  but 
in  a  few  brief  hours,  when  his  mortal  frame,  despoiled  of  the  immortal  spirit^ 
shall  rest  under  this  dome  for  the  last  time,  to  become  the  witnesses  of  his 
defeat  in  that  final  contest  where  the  mightiest  fall  before  the  great  destroyer 
— when  these  marble  columns  shall  themselves  have  fallen,  like  all  the  works 
of  man,  leaving  their  broken  fragments  to  tell  the  storv  of  former  magnifi- 
cence, amid  the  very  ruins  which  announce  decay  and  aesolation. 

'*1  was  often  with  him  durinj^his  last  illness,  when  the  world  and  the 
things  of  the  world  were  fast  fading  away  before  him.  He  knew  that  the 
silver  cord  was  almost  loosed,  and  that  the  golden  bowl  was  breaking  at 
the  fountain ;  but  he  was  resigned  to  the  will  of  Providence,  feeling  that  He 
who  gnve  has  the  right  to  take  away  in  His  own  good  time  and  manner. 
After  his  duty  to  his  Creator,  and  his  anxiety  for  his  family,  his  first  care  was 
for  his  country,  and  his  first  wish  for  the  preservation  and  perpetuation  of 
the  ConMitution  and  the  Union,  dear  to  him  in  the  hour  oi  death,  as  they 
had  ever  been  in  the  vigor  of  life.  Of  that  Constitution  and  Union  whose 
defence,  in  the  last  and  greatest  crisis  of  their  peril,  had  called  forth  all  his 
energies,  and  had  stimulnted  those  memorable  and  powerful  exertions,  which 
he  who  witnessed  can  never  forget,  and  which  no  doubt  hastened  the  final 
catastrophe,  a  nation  now  deplores  with  a  sincerity  and  unanimity  not  less 
honorable  to  themselves  than  to  the  memory  of  the  obiect  of  their  affectiona 
And  when  we  shall  enter  tliat  narrow  valley  through  which  he  has  passed 
before  us,  and  which  leads  to  the  judgment«eat  of  God,  ma^^  we  be  able 
to  say,  through  faith  in  His  Son,  our  Savior,  and  in  the  beautiful  languasa 
of  the  hymn  of  the  dying  Christian— dyin^  but  ever-living  and  trium|m 
ant:^ 

** '  ThR  worid  recedes  it  dimppeara  I 
Heaven  opens  on  mv  o]rr«  I  my  ean 
With  M>aiid«  wnpliic  ring : 


L*>nd,  lend  TOur  wing* !  I  moant,  I  4]r  I 
Oh  grave  whRk«  is  thy  victory  I 
Oh  death  where  is  thy  eting  f 


Oh  grave  whRk«  is  thy  victory  I 
Oh  death  where  is  thy  eting  f 

"Let  ma  die  the  death  of  the  righteous  and  lei  my  laat  and  ba  kifea 
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Mr.  HuNTEB.*  *'Mr.  President^  we  have  heard,  with  deep  •eneibiliij'  what 
has  just  fallen  from  the  Senators  who  have  preceded  me.  We  have  heard, 
sir,  the  voice  of  Kentackj — and,  upon  this  occasioii,  she  had  a  risht  to 
speak — in  mingled  accents  of  pride  and  sorrow ;  for  it  hss  rarelj  fallen  to 
toe  lot  of  any  State  to  lament  the  loss  of  such  a  son.  Bat  Virginia,  too,  is 
entitled  to  her  place  in  this  procession  ;  for  she  can  not  be  supposed  to  be 
nnmindfiil  of  the  tie  which  bound  her  to  the  dead.  When  the  earth  opens 
to  receive  the  mortal  part  which  she  gave  to  man,  it  is  then  that  affection 
is  eager  to  bury  in  its  bosom  every  recollection  but  those  of  love  and  kind- 
ness. And,  sir,  when  the  last  sensible  tie  is  about  to  be  severed,  it  is  then 
that  we  look  with  anxious  interest  to  the  deeds  of  the  life,  and  to  the 
emanations  of  the  heart  and  the  mind,  for  those  more  enduring  monuments 
which  are  the  creation  of  an  immortal  nature. 

"In  this  instance,  we  can  be  at  no  loss  for  these.  This  land,  sir,  is  full 
of  the  monuments  of  his  geniua  His  memory  is  as  imperishable  as  Ameri- 
esn  history  itself^  for  he  was  one  of  those  who  made  it  Sir,  he  belonged  to 
that  marked  class  who  are  the  men  of  their  century ;  for  it  was  his  rare 
good  fortune  not  only  to  have  been  endowed  with  the  capacity  to  do  great 
tiiingSi  but  to  have  enjoyed  the  opportunities  of  achieving  them.  I  know, 
sir,  it  has  been  said  and  deplored,  that  be  wanted  some  of  the  advantagea 
of  an  early  education ;  but  it,  perhaps,  has  not  been  remembered  that,  in 
many  respects,  he  enjoyed  such  opportunities  for  mental  training  as  can 
rarely  fall  to  Uie  lot  of  man.  He  nad  not  a  chance  to  learn  as  much  from 
books,  but  he  had  such  opportunities  of  learning  from  men  as  few  men  have 
ever  enjoyed.  Sir,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  he  was  reared  at  a  time 
when  there  was  a  state  of  society  in  the  Commonwealth  which  gave  him 
birth,  such  as  has  never  been  seen  there  before  nor  since.  It  was  his  early 
privilege  to  see  how  justice  was  administered  by  a  Pendleton  and  a  Wythe, 
with  the  last  of  whom  he  was  in  the  daily  habit  of  familisr  intercourse 
He  had  constant  opportunities  to  obeerve  how  forensic  Questions  were 
managed  by  a  Marshall  and  a  Wickham.  He  was  old  enongn,  too,  to  have 
heard  and  to  have  appreciated  the  eloquence  of  a  Patrick  Henry,  and  of 
George  Keith  Taylor.  In  short,  sir,  he  lived  in  a  society  in  which  the  ex 
amples  of  a  Jefferson,  and  a  Madison,  and  a  Monroe,  were  living  influeneei^ 
and  on  which  the  setting  sun  of  a  Washington  cast  the  mild  effulgence  of 
its  departing  raja 

**  He  was  trained,  too,  as  has  been  well  said  by  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan, (Mr.  Cass),  at  a  period  when  the  recent  revolutionary  struggle  had 
given  a  more  elevated  tone  to  patriotism  and  imparted  a  higher  cast  to  pub- 
0  feeling  and  to  public  character.  Such  lessons  were  worth,  perhaps^ 
more  to  him  than  the  whole  encyclopiedia  of  scholastic  learning.  Not  only 
were  the  circumstances  of  his  early  training  favorable  to  the  development 
of  his  genius,  but  the  theatre  upon  which  he  was  thrown  was  eminently 

Sropitious  for  its  exercise.  The  "irournstances  of  the  early  settlement  of 
[entucky,  the  generous,  daring,  and  reckless  character  of  the  people— all 
fitted  it  to  be  the  theatre  for  the  display  of  those  commanding  qualities  of 
heart  and  mind,  which  he  so  eminently  possessed.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  but  that  those  people  and  their  chosen  leader  exercised  a  mutual  in- 
fluence upon  each  other ;  and  no  one  can  be  surprised  that,  with  his  brava 
spirit  ana  commanding  eloqnence,  and  fascinating  addresa^  he  should  havt 
led  not  only  there  but  elsewhere. 
**  I  did  not  know  him,  Mr.  President,  as  yon  did,  in  the  freshness  of  hli 

*  Robert  M.  T.  Hunter  (Sute  Ri^ts  Demoerst)  of  Vlrgliila. 
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pnme,  or  in  llie  luH  nmtnntv  of  hi»  mniilnHMl.  I  dUl  not  h«ir  liim,  tif,  m 
^ou  liNVf  litMinl  him,  when  his  vok-e  iiii.KtHl  the  9|iirttcir  hw  <-oiintfytn^ti  ffir 
IkttJ'— when  hetiheetvd  the  dru«ii)iii}$,  when  he  niilieil  tlie  duuhtin^,  (hmu^ 
ftll  the  vicii«ifcu<)eft  of  ii  ]oiig  iiiiu  (hiuhlful  e(Mitei«t,  1  hiive  nevfi*  ifeen  him, 
sir,  wiieii,  troni  the  height  uf  the  ehnir,  he  riileil  the  IltMi^e  of  Uepre^enU* 
iivjit  hv  the  enei);y  of  nit»  will,  or  \ihen  ii}  on  the  level  of  the  flooi*  he  exer- 
ciiHNi  H  eoiitrol  almost  a^olisolute,  liy  the  iiirtMery  of  hi»  intelieen  When  I 
first  knew  him,  his  sun  hud  h  little' pasKetl  its  zenith,  llie  effucintc  hitnd 
of  time  hn«l  just  begnn  to  touch  the  Ihietiments  of  his  nifinhiNMl.  Btit  ye^ 
lir,  I  sliw  enmigh  of  him  to  lie  shle  to  renliise  w*hiit  he  mijilit  hiivc  hecn  io 
the  )>rime  of  hi«  strength,  and  in  the  full  vigor  «»f  his  niiiturity.  I  euiw  him, 
nr,  NS  y<iu  did.  when  he  led  the  *i>|>)Httition'  during  the  ntindniKtriition  of 
"Mr.  Vim  iii.rfn.  I  had  daily  o|t)H>i'tunit.ies  of  witnessing  the  exhibition  of 
his  |K)wvii)  during  the  extra  session  under  Mr.  TylerV  Adiintitt»tniti(»n.  And 
I  saw,  as  We  all  saw,  in  n  recent  cont«'St,  the  e^hihition  of  {^ower  on  hit 
pojtt  which  wiis  nuNSt  marvelous  in  <ine  t»t  his  yenrsL 

*'  Mv.  iVesident^  he  may  not  have  had  as  much  of  nna)vt?c  skill,  as  sora« 
•ther^  ill  ditfi«ectrng  a  suhjecU  It  may  lie,  perhaps,  that  )ie  did  not  seek  to 
look  quite  so  fur  ahead  aa  some  who  have  heen  most  disttn^uii*lied  for  ]toU- 
tical  ttirecast  But  it  may  he  truly  said  of  Mr.  Clay,  that  he  was  no  exag 
gernlor.  lie  Utoketi  at  eventa  through  neither  end  of  the  telesco|>e,  bat 
aurveyetl  them  with  the  natural  an<l  the  nake«l  eye.  He  had  the  ca|)ncity 
•f  Bering  things  aa  the  peofde  saw  them,  ami  t>f  feeling  thin*^  as  the  |>eopia 
felt  them,  lie  hai),  sir,  beyond  any  other  man  whom  I  have  ever  seen.  th« 
true  mesmerte  Utueh  of  the  orator~lhe  rare  art  of  transferring  his  imptilsei 
to  otiit-rs.     Thoughts,  feelings,  emotioiis»  came  tr«»m  the  ready  mould  of  hit 

feniufs  r.idi.iiit  and  glowing,  and  commuiiicatetl  their  own  wnrmth  t4)  every 
eart  which  received  them.  I^^  t«Hi,  was  the  power  of  wiehlint;  the  high- 
er and  iiiteiiser  forms  of  passion  with  a  iioijesty  and  an  ease  wliii^li  none  bal 
the  great  masters  of  the  human  heart  can  ever  emphiy.  It  was  his  rare 
gO(td  r«trtune  to  have  been  one  of  thtise  who  furm,  aa  it  were,  a  sensible  link 
and  a  living  tradition  which  connects  one  age  with  anothfr,  and  through 
ivhich  one  generation  speaks  }t«  tlnmghtA  and  feelings,  and  ap)teals  to  an- 
other.  And,  unfortunate  is  it  for  a  country,  when  it  ceases  to  }H»ssess  such 
■aeii,  for  it  is  to  them  that  we  chiefly  owe  the  en|)aciiy  to  maint^iin  the 
unity  of  the  great  Ejios  of  human  history,  and  preserve  the  consistency  of 
politii'al  action. 

**Sir,  it  may  be  said  that  the  grave  is  still  new-made  which  covers  tb« 
mortal  reimiiiis  of  one  of  those  great  men  who  have  been  taken  from  our 
midst,  and  the  earth  is  soon  to  o|>en  to  receive  am»ther.  I  know  not,  sir, 
whether  it  can  be  said  to  be  a  matter  of  lamentation,  so  far  as  the  dead 
•Jre  eoneerned,  that  the  thread  of  this  life  has  lieen  clipped  when  once  it 
has  lieen  fully  spun.  They  escape  the  inflrmities  of  age,  and  they  leave  an 
Imperishable  name  behind  them.  The  loss,  sir,  is  not  their^  but  ours;  and 
ft  loss  the  more  to  be  lamented  that  we  see  none  to  fill  the  places  thus  made 
Taoant  on  the  stage  of  public  affairs  But  it  may  be  well  for  u^  who  hay* 
much  more  cause  to  mourn  and  to  lament  such  deaths,  to  pause  amidst  the 
business  of  life  for  the  purpose  of  contemplating  the  spectacle  before  us,  and 
•f  drawing  the  moral  from  the  fiassing  event  It  is  when  death  seisef  for 
its  vittims  tiMise  who  are,  by  *a  head  and  shoulders,  taller  than  all  (he 
rest^'  that  we  feel  most  deeply  the  uncertainty  of  human  affairs,  and  that 
'the  glories  of  our  mortal  state  are  shadow^  iiot  substantial  thingi^*  It  i& 
iir,  in  such  instances  as  the  present  that  we  can  liest  study  by  the  light  oi 
asauiple  the  tnie  «»bjeei  of  life,  and  the  wisest  ends  of  human' pursuit" 
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tfr.  ITaul*  "  Mr.  PreBident,  I  hope  I  bIiaII  not  be  conndfred  obtnin^ 
4f  oil  thb  occAsioti,  f^r  a  Urief  Mt(»iii«iit,  1  tiiiiigle  mjr  butitlile  voice  wttli 
ibose  tliHt,  with  an  ability  tliat  1  iihiill  neither  attempt  iiur  hope  tu  equal, 
iiave  aoii^ht  to  do  justice  to  the  worth  uuil  memory  of  the  i1eeeniie<i,  uu«l  al 
the  sunie  time  appropriatelv  to  minister  to  the  aympathiva  and  eorrowauf  ■ 
■trteken  people.  Sir.  it  i»  tlie  teaching  of  hispiration  that  *uo  man  liveth 
tad  DO  man  dieth  unto  hiiiiaelf.' 

** There  i«  a  lesaon  tnuglit  no  lea  in  the  death  than  in  the  life  of  erery 
aBan — eminently  00  in  the  ease  of  one  who  has  filled  a  large  spHce  and  oe- 
eu|Hed  a  diatinj^utahed  |H»8ition  in  the  thonghta  and  regiirti  of  his  fvilow 
men.  Particiilurly  instructive  at  this  time  is  tlie  event  wiiich  we  now  de- 
plore, altJiough  the  cirtMimstaneee  attending  his  decease  are  such  as  are 
ealeulateti  to  ansuage  rather  than  aggravate  the  grief  which  it  must  neces- 
MTJly  cause.  Jlis  time  had  fully  come,  llie  three  seore  and  ten  markinff 
the  ordinary  p<*riiMl  of  human  life  had  for  some  years  been  passed,  and,  fufi 
of  years  and  of  honor^  he  has  gone  to  his  rest  And  now,  when  the  nation 
m  marahalltng  itself  for  the  contest  which  is  to  decide  *  who  t>hall  be  great- 
ist»'  as  if  to  chasten  our  ambition,  to  restrain  and  subdue  the  violence  of 
passion,  to  mo<ierate  our  desires  and  elevate  oor  ho|»es,  we  have  the  spco- 
tacle  of  one  who,  by  the  foree  of  his  intellect,  and  the  oner«fy  of  his  own 
pur|M)se,  had  achieved  a  reputation  which  the  higliest  official  honors  of  tht 
Re|HibIio  nii^ht  have  illustrated,  but  could  not  have  enhanced,  laid  low  in 
daath^a  if,  at  the  very  outset  of  this  ptditical  contest,  on  which  the  na- 
tion is  now  enterinir,  to  teach  the  ambitious  and  aspiring  the  end  of  human 
pursuits  and  earthly  honor.  But,  sir,  I  do  not  intend  to  dwell  on  thai 
moral  which  is  taught  by  the  silent  lips  and  closed  eye  of  the  ilhistrtona 
dead,  with  a  force  such  as  no  man  ever  spoke  with;  but  I  shidl  leave  the 
event,  with  its  sileat  and  mute  eloquence,  to  impress  Its  own  ap]iropriate 
teachings  on  the  heart 

"In  the  long  and  eventful  life  of  Mr.  Clay,  in  the  various  positions  w*hieli 
ke  occupied,  in  the  many  posts  of  public  duty  which  he  filled,  in  the. many 
exliibitious  which  his  uistory  affortis  of  untiring  energy,  of  unsurpnwed  elo- 
quence, and  of  devoted  patriotism,  it  would  be  strange  indeed  if  different 
minds,  as  they  dwell  upon  the  subject,  were  all  to  select  the  same  incidents 
of  his  life  as  prediuinently  calculated  to  challenge  admiration  and  respect 

"Sir,  my  admiration,  ay,  my  affection,  for  Mr.  Clay  was  won  nnd  se- 
cured many  yeors  since,  even  in  my  school-lK)y  days — when  his  voice  of 
eonnsel,  enconrngemenf,  and  sympathy,  was  heard  in  the  other  Ilall  of  thia 
Capitol,  in  behalf  of  the  strn^^lin!;  colonies  of  the  southern  portion  of  this 
continent,  who,  in  pnrsnit  of  their  inalienable  rights,  in  imitation  of  our 
chrn  ftirefathcrs,  hfld  unfurled  the  banner  of  liberty,  and,  regardless  of  con- 
sequences, had  gallantly  rushed  into  that  contest  where  'life  is  lost,  or  free- 
dom won.*  And  again,  sir,  when  Greece,  rich  in  the  memories  of  the  pasl^ 
awoke  from  the  slumber  of  ages  of  oppression  and  centuries  of  sham«  and 
resolved  ' 

*  To  cnll  her  ▼frtoea  back,  nnd  conquer  time  snd  late,'— 

there,  over  the  plains  of  timt  classic  land,  above  the  din  of  battle  and  tlie 
dash  of  arm^  mingling  with  the  stnnitB  of  Uie  victors  and  the  groans  of  the 
vanquialied,  were  heard  the  thrilling  and  stirring  notes  of  that  same  elo» 
qnence,  excited  by  a  sympatliy  which  knew  no  bounds,  wide  as  tlie  world, 
pleediog  the  cause  of  Grecian  liberty  before  the  American  Congress,  as  if  to 
^  bade  to  Greece  the  debt  which  every  patriot  and  orator  felt  was  Imv 

*  JohaP.IIsls(FrBsBoaDemoenl)of]lewHunpthiro. 
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dae.  Sir,  in  the  long  and  honorable  career  of  the  deceased,  there  are  m^aj 
events  and  circumstances  upon  which  his  friends  and  posterity  will  dweu 
witli  satisfaction  and  pride,  but  none  which  will  preserye  his  memory  with 
more  unfading  lustre  to  future  a^ee  than  the  course  he  pursued  in  the 
Bpanish-Amencan  and  Greek  revolutionsb'' 

Mr.  Clkmkns.*  *'Mr.  President:  I  should  not  hare  thought  it  necessarr 
to  add  aojthing  to  what  has  already  been  said,  but  for  a  request  preferred 
by  some  of  the  friends  of  the  deceased.  I  should  hare  been  content  to 
mourn  him  in  silence,  and  leare  it  to  other  tongues  to  pronounce  his  eulogy. 
What  I  have  now  to  say  shall  be  brief— very  briel 

*'  Mr.  President,  it  is  now  less  than  three  short  years  ago  since  I  first 
entered  this  body.  At  that  period  it  numbered  among  its  members  many 
of  the  most  illustrious  statesmen  this  Republic  has  ever  produced,  or  the 
world  has  ever  known.  Of  the  living  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  speak ;  but  in 
that  brief  period  death  has  been  busy  here;  and,  as  if  to  mark  the  feeble- 
ness of  human  things^  his  arrows  have  been  aimed  at  the  highest;  the 
mightiest  of  us  all  First  died  Calhoun.  And  well,  sir,  do  I  remember  the 
deep  feeling  evinced  on  that  occasion  by  him  whose  death  has  been  an 
Dounced  here  to-day,  when  he  said :  '  T  was  his  senior  in  years — ^in  nothing 
else.  In  the  course  of  nature  I  ought  to  have  preceded  him.  It  has  been 
decreed  otherwise :  but  I  know  that  I  shall  linger  here  only  a  short  Ume^ 
and  shall  soon  follow  him.'  It  was  genius  mourning  over  his  younger 
brother,  and  too  surely  predicting  his  own  approaching  end. 

"  Ue,  too^  sir,  is  now  gone  from  among  us,  and  left  none  like  him  behind. 
That  voice,  whose  every  tone  was  music,  b  hushed  and  still.  That  clear, 
bright  eye,  is  dim  and  lustreless,  and  that  breast^  where  grew  and  flouriahed 
every  quality  which  could  adorn  and  dignify  our  nature,  is  cold  as  the  clod 
that  soon  must  cover  it  A  few  hours  have  wrought  a  mighty  change — a 
change  for  which  a  linffering  illness  had,  indeed,  in  some  degree,  prepared 
ust  but  which,  nevertheless,  will  still  fall  upon  the  nation  with  crushinff 
force.  Many  a  sorrowing  heart  is  now  asking  as  I  did  yesterday,  when  1 
heard  the  first  sound  of  we  funeral  bell — 

'  And  is  he  gone  f--the  pare  of  the  purest, 
The  hand  that  uphnld  our  bright  banner  the  rarest, 

Is  he  gone  ftx>in  our  struggles  awav  I 
But  yesterday  lending  a  people  new  life. 
Cold,  mutft,  in  the  coffin  to-day.' 

"  Mr.  President,  this  is  an  occasion  when  eulogy  must  fail  to  perform  its 
\  office.  The  long  life  which  u  now  ended  is  a  history  of  glorious  deeds  too 
mighty  for  the  tongue  of  praise.  It  is  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen  that 
his  best  epitaph  must  be  written.  It  is  in  the  admiration  of  a  world  that 
his  renown  must  be  recorded.  In  that  deep  love  of  country  which  distin- 
guished every  period  of  his  life,  he  may  not  have  been  unrivaled.  In  lofti- 
ness of  intellect  he  was  not  without  his  peers.  The  skill  with  which  h* 
touched  every  chord  of  the  human'  heart  may  have  been  equaled.  The  iron 
will,  the  unbending  firmness,  the  fearless  courage,  which  marked  his  char- 
acter, may  have  been  shared  by  others.  But  where  shall  we  go  to  find  all 
those  qualities  united,  concentrated,  blended  into  one  brill:'ant  whole,  and 
sheddihg  a  lustre  upon  one  single  head,  which  does  not  dazzle  the  beholder 
only  becaise  it  attracts  his  love  and  demands  his  worship! 

*'  I  scarcely  know,  sir,  how  far  it  may  be  allowable,  upon  an  occasion  like 
this;  to  refer  to  party  struggles  which  have  left  wounds  not  yet  entirely 

*  Jeremiah  Clemens  (Union  Democrat),  of  Alabama. 
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teled.  I  will  venture,  however,  to  suggest,  that  it  should  be  a  source  of 
eonsolation  to  his  friends  that  he  lived  long  enough  to  see  the  foil  accom- 
plishment of  the  last  great  work  of  his  life,  and  to  witness  the  total  disap- 
pearance of  that  sectional  tempest  which  threatened  to  overwhelm  the 
ttepnblio  in  rnina  Both  the  great  parties  of  the  country  have  agreed  to 
•tand  upon  the  platform  which  he  erected,  and  both  of  them  have  solemnly 
pledged  themselves  to  maintain  unimpaired  the  work  of  his  handa  I  doubt 
not  ue  knowledge  of  this  cheered  him  in  his  dying  moments^  and  helped  to 
ateal  away  the  panes  of  dissolution. 

"  Mr.  President,  u  I  knew  anything  more  that  I  could  say,  I  would  gladly 
otter  it  To  me  he  was  something  more  than  kind,  and  I  am  called  upon 
to  mingle  a  private  with  a  public  griet  I  wish  that  I  could  do  something 
to  add  to  his  fame.  But  he  built  for  himself  a  monument  of  immortality, 
and  left  to  his  friends  no  task  but  that  of  soothing  their  own  sorrow  for  his 
loss.  We  pay  to  him  the  tribute  of  our  team  More  we  have  no  power  to 
bestow.  Patriotism,  honor,  genius,  courage,  have  ail  come  to  strew  their 
garlands  about  his  tomb ;  and  well  they  may,  for  he  was  the  peer  of  them 
aU." 

Mr.  Cooper.*  "  Mr.  President^  it  is  not  always  by  words  that  the  living 
pay  to  the  dead  the  sincerest  and  most  eloquent  tribute.  The  tears  of  a 
nation,  flowing  spontaneously  over  the  grave  of  a  public  benefactor,  is  a 
more  eloquent  testimonial  of  his  worth  and  of  the  affection  and  veneratiot 
of  his  counti*ymen,  than  the  most  highly-wrought  eulogium  of  the  most 
gifted  tongue.  The  heart  is  not  necessarily  the  fountain  of  words,  but  it  la 
always  the  source  of  tears,  whether  they  be  of  joy,  gratitude,  or  griefl  But 
sincere,  truthful,  and  eloquent^  as  they  are,  they  leave  no  permanent 
record  of  the  virtues  and  greatness  of  him  on  whose  tomb  they  are  shed. 
As  the  dews  of  heaven  falling  at  night  are  absorbed  by  the  earth,  or  dried 
up  by  the  morning  sun,  so  the  tears  of  a  people,  shed  for  their  benefactor, 
disappear  without  leaving  a  trace  to  tell  the  future  generations  of  the 
services,  sacrificefl^  and  virtues^  of  him  to  whose  memory  they  were  a  grate- 
ful tribute.  But  as  homage  paid  to  virtue  is  an  incentive  to  it,  it  is  right 
that  the  memory  of  the  goo<C  the  great,  and  noble  of  the  earth  should  be 
preserved  and  honored. 

"The  ambition,  Mr.  President,  of  the  truly  great  is  more  the  hope  of 
Irving  in  the  memory  and  estimation  of  future  ages  than  of  possessing  power 
in  their  own.  It  is  this  hope  that  stimulates  them  to  perseverance ;  that 
enables  them  to  encounter  disappointment^  ingratitude,  and  neglect,  and  to 
press  on  through  toilfl^  privationfl^  and  perils  to  the  end.  It  was  not  the 
nope  of  discovering  a  world,  over  which  ne  should  himself  exercise  domin- 
ion, that  sustained  Columbus  in  all  his  triala  It  was  not  for  this  he  braved 
danger,  disappointment^  poverty,  and  reproach.  It  was  not  for  this  he  sub 
dued  his  native  pride,  wandered  from  kingdom  to  kingdom,  kneeling  ai  the 
feet  of  princes  a  suppliant  for  means  to  prosecute  his  sublime  enterprise.  It 
was  not  for  this,  after  having  at  last  secured  the  patronage  of  Isabella,  that 
he  put  off  in  his  crazy  and  ill-appointed  fleet  into  unknown  seas,  to  stmggU 
with  storms  and  tempests^  and  the  rage  of  a  mutinous  crew.  It  was  another 
and  nobler  kind  of  ambition  that  stimulated  him  to  contend  with  terror, 
superstition,  and  despair,  and  to  press  forward  on  his  perilous  course,  when 
the  needle  in  his  compass,  losing  its  polarity  seemed  to  unite  with  the 
fury  of  the  elements  and  the  insubordination  of  his  crew  in  turning  him 
baok  from  his  perilous  but  glorious  enterprise.    It  was  the  hope  which  waa 

*  Jiunes  Cooper  (Whig)  of  PennsjiTaxda. 
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NAlljse«1  at  ]mU  when  his  ungrateful  country  ww  compelled  to  inieribe^  m 
«n  «pitu|kk  ou  bu  umib— 

*Coliimlra8  has  girtm  a  new  world  to  the  klngdomi  of  Ottilo  and  Leon, 

Ihat  enfi)»I«(]  him  at  first  to  hmye  so  msnj  di6llppointn1ent^  and  at  lastte 
eoa<jiter  Uie  iiiultitutie  of  perils  that  bfset  his  patliway  on  the  det'p.  Thi% 
sir,  i«  the  aitibitiuo  of  the  truly  great— 'itot  to  achieve  pr«iM*nt  fiime,  bol 
futur«!  inunortiUitj.  This  lietug  the  case,  it  is  befitting  here  to-day  to  add  t» 
the  life  uf  Henry  Chiy,  the  record  of  his  death,  signaluEe«l  as  it  is  by  ft 
Datiun's  gratitude  and  grief.  It  is  right  tliat  posterity  should  learn  from  ui^ 
the  coteniiiorariet  of  tJie  ilhistrions  deceased,  that  his  virtues  and  services 
were  appreciated  by  his  country,  and  aokuowledged  by  the  tears  of  hk 
oouhtryiiien  ]H>iired  out  U|K>n  his  grave. 

"'Hit*  career  of  II«nry  Clay  was  n  wonderful  one.  And  what  an  illnstnh 
tion  ol  the  excellence  of  our  institutions  would  a  retrospect  of  his  life  afTordff 
Born  in  an  humble  station,  without  any  of  the  adventitious  aids  of  fortune 
by  wliicii  the  obstructions  on  the  road  to  fame  are  snHK>lhe<l,  he  rose  noi 
only  to  the  most  exalted  eminence  of  position,  but  likewise  to  the  highest 
place  ill  the  tiffectioiis  of  hid  countrymen.  Taking  into  view  the  disniivao- 
tage»  of  ]tU  early  position,  disiid vantages  against  which  he  had  always  to 
eonfcnd,  his  career  is  without  a  pnnillel  in  tlie  history  of  ^rcat  men.  To 
have  M'en  him  a  youth,  without  friends  or  fortune,  and  with  but  n  scanty 
education,  who  would  have  ventured  to  ])redict  for  him  a  courfses4i  briiliaift 
and  l)«'neticont«  and  a  fame  so  well  deserve<l  and  enduring  f  Like  tl*e  pin<^ 
however,  which  sometimes  spriiijLSS  up  amidst  the  rocks  on  the  mountaim 
aide,  with  scarce  a  crevice  in  which  to  fix  its  roots  or  soil  to  nourit-h  then^ 
but  which,  nevcrtheies^  overtops  all  the  trees  of  the  surrounding  forest^ 
Henry  ('lny,  by  his  own  inherent,  self-sustiiining  energy  and  genius,  n»se  to 
an  altitude  of  fame  almost  unequaled  in  the  age  in  which  he  Iive<l.  As  an 
orator,  lc«ri8lator,  and  statesman,  he  had  no  superior.  All  his  fncultics  wert 
remarkiible,  and  in  remarkable  combinntiun.  Possessed  of  a  brilliant  genius 
and  a  fertile  imngiuation.  his  judgment  was  sound,  discriminiitin;£,  and 
eminently  ]iracticiil.  Uf  an  ardent  and  impetuous  tcmpemment,  he  was 
oevcrthefess  persevering  and  firm  of  ]>ur|H>*e.  Frank,  l»old,  and  intrepid, 
he  was  cautious  in  providing  against  the  contingencies  and  ol>6t4icles  which 
might  ju}«8ibly  rise  up  in  the  mad  to  success.  Generous  liberal,  and  enter* 
tainiiig  broiiu  mid  expanded  views  of  niitional  |)olicy,  in  his  IcgislatiTS 
oourse  he  never  tninscended  the  limits  of  a  wise  economy. 

••Hut,  Mr.  President,  of  all  his  faculties,  that  of  making'friends  and  attach- 
ing them  to  him  was  the  most  remnrkablc  and  extranrdinnry.  In  this 
respect,  he  seemcil  to  pospcss  a  sort  of  fascination,  by  which  all  who  cams 
into  his  presence  were  attracted  townrd  and  bound  to  him  by  ties  which 
neither  time  nor  circumsUinces  had  power  to  dissolve  or  wenken.  In  ths 
admiration  of  his  friends  was  the  recognition  of  the  divinity  of  intellect;  in 
their  attachment  to  him  a  confession  of  his  generous  personal  qualities  and 
toeial  virti  e& 

••Of  the  ijublic  services  of  Mr.  Clay,  the  present  occasion  affonls  no  room 
for  a  sketcli  more  extended  than  that  which  his  respected  colleague  [Mr. 
Underwoo<l]  hns  presented.  It  is,  however,  sufficient  to  say,  that  for  mora 
than  fortv  years  he  has  been  a  prominent  actor  in  the  drama  of  American 
aflhirs.  buring  the  lute  war  with  Eni^lnnd  his  voice  was  more  potent  than 
any  other  in  nwnkening  the  spirit  of  the  i*ountry,  infusing  confidence  iuto 
the  people,  and  rendering  available  their  resources  for  carrying  on  the  contest 
tn  our  domestic  coutroveivietb  threateuiog  the  peace  of  the  country  and  tJbs 
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ntegritj  of  tL«  Union,  he  has  always  been  first  to  note  clanger  as  well  as  to 
■oggest  the  means  of  averting  it  When  the  waters  of  the  great  political 
deep  were  upheaved  by  the  tempest  of  discord,  and  the  ark  of  the  Union, 
frei^l.ted  with  the  hof)e8  and  destinies  of  freedom,  tossing  about  on  the 
raging  billows,  and  driftiag  every  moment  nearer  to  the  vortex  whieh 
threatened  to  swallow  it  up^  it  was  his  clarion  voice,  rising  above  the  storm, 
that  admonished  the  crew  of  impending  peril,  and  counseled  the  way  to 
safetv. 

"But,  Mr.  President,  devotedly  as  he  loved  his  country,  his  aspirations 
w«re  not  limited  to  its  welfare  alone.  Wherever  freedom  had  a  votary,  that 
votary  had  a  friend  in  Henry  Clay ;  and  in  the  struggle  of  the  Spanidi 
eolooies  for  independence,  he  uttered  words  of  encouragement  which  have 
become  the  mottoes  on  the  banners  of  freedom  in  every  land.  But  neither 
the  services  which  he  has  rendered  his  own  country,  nor  his  wishes  for  the 
welfare  of  others,  nor  his  genius,  nor  the  affection  of  friends,  could  turn  aside 
the  destroyer.  No  price  could  purchase  exemption  from  the  common  lot  of 
humanity.  Henry  Clay,  the  wise,  the  great,  the  gifted,  had  to  die;  and  hia 
historv  is  summed  up  in  the  biography  which  the  Russian  poet  has  prepared 
(or  al(  kingp  and  seri%  vix:— 

*  Born,  HTing,  dying. 
Quitting  the  vtHl  shore  for  the  troubled  wave. 
Struggling  with  Btonn«cloQd8.  orer  shipwrecla  ilying, 
Aiuf  CMting  anchor  in  the  aiWnt  grare.' 

**But  though  time  would  not  spare  hioi,  there  is  still  this  of  consolation: 
He  died  peacefully  and  happy,  ripe  in  renown,  full  of  years  and  of  honors, 
and  rich  in  the  affections  of  his  country.  He  enjoyed,  too,  the  unspeakable 
satisfaction  of  closing  his  eyes  while  the  country  he  bad  loved  so  much  and 
served  so  well  was  still  in  the  enjoyment  of  peace,  happiness,  union,  and 
prosperity^till  advancing  in  all  the  elements  of  wealth,  greatness,  and 
power. 

"I  know,  Mr.  President,  how  unequal  I  have  been  to  the  apparently  self- 
imposed  task  of  presenting,  in  an  appropriate  manner,  the  merits  of  the 
iUustrio^is  deceased.  But  if  I  had  remained  silent  on  an  occasion  like  thi^ 
when  the  hearts  of  my  constituents  are  swelling  with  grief,  I  would  have 
been  disowned  by  them.  It  is  for  this  reason — that  of  giving  utterance  to 
their  feelings  as  well  as  of  my  own — that  I  have  trespassed  on  the  time  of 
the  Senate.  I  would  that  I  could  have  spoken  fitter  words ;  but,  such  as 
they  are,  they  were  uttered  by  the  tongue  in  response  to  the  promptings  of 
the  heart" 

Mr.  Seward.*  "Mr.  President^  fifty  years  ago,  Henry  Cloy,  of  Virginia, 
already  adopted  by  Kentucky,  then  as  youthful  as  himself  entered  the  service 
of  his  country,  a  Representative  in  the  unpretending  Legislature  of  that 
rising  State ;  and  having  thenceforward  pursued,  with  ardor  and  constancy, 
the  gi  odual  paths  of  an  aspiring  change  through  Halls  of  Congress,  foreign 
courts,  and  Executive  councils,  he  has  now,  with  the  cheerfulness  of  a  patriot^ 
and  the  serenity  of  a  Christian,  fitly  closed  his  long  and  arduous  career,  here 
in  the  Senate,  in  the  full  presence  of  the  Republic,  lOiTking  down  upon  the 
seene  with  anxiety  and  alarm — not  merely  a  Senator  like  one  of  us  who  yet 
remain  in  the  Senate-House,  but  filling  that  character  which,  though  it  ha- 
no  authority  of  law  and  was  assigned  without  suffrage,  Auffustus  Cffisar 
nevertheless  declared  was  above  the  title  of  Emperor,  Frimut  inter  lUtatm 
—the  Prince  of  the  Senate. 

*  Wmiam  H.  Seward  (Free  SoU  Whig),  of  New  York. 
Q  25 
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"G^neials  are  tried,  Mr.  President,  by  examiniDg  the  eampaigrs  they 
nave  lost  or  won,  and  Statesmen  by  reviewing  the  transactions  in  which  they 
have  been  engaged.  Hamilton  would  have  been  unknown  to  ns  had  there 
been  no  Constitution  to  be  created,  as  Brutus  would  haye  died  in  obscurity 
had  there  been  no  Ceesar  to  be  slain. 

"  Coign ization,  Revolution,  and  Organization — ^three  great  acta  in  the 
drama  of  our  national  process — ^had  already  passed  when  the  Western  pa- 
triot appeared  on  the  public  stage.  He  entered  in  that  next  division  of  the 
majestic  scenes  which  was  marked  by  an  inevitable  reaction  of  political 
forces,  a  wild  strife  of  factions,  and  ruinous  embarrassments  in  our  foreign 
relations.  This  transition  stage  is  always  more  perilous  than  any  other  in 
the  career  of  nations,  and  especially  in  the  career  of  Republics.  It  proved 
fatal  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Englond.  Scarcely  any  of  the  Spanish- Ameri- 
can States  has  yet  emerged  from  it;  and  it  has  more  than  once  been  sadly 
signalized  by  the  ruin  of  the  Republican  cause  in  France. 

"The  continuous  administration  of  Washington  and  John  Adams,  had 
closed  under  a  cloud  which  had  thrown  a  broad,  dark  shadow  over  the 
future ;  the  nation  was  deeply  indebted  at  home  and  abroad,  and  its  credit 
was  prostrate.  The  revolutionary  factions  had  given  place  to  two  inveterate 
parties,  divided  by  a  gulf  which  had  been  worn  by  the  conflict  in  which  the 
Constitution  was  adopted,  and  made  broader  and  deeper  by  a  war  of  prej- 
udices concerning  the  merits  of  the  belligerents  in  the  great  European 
struggle  that  then  convulsed  the  civilized  world.  Oar  extraordinary  political 
system  was  little  more  than  an  ingenious  theory,  not  yet  practically  estab- 
lished. The  Union  of  the  States  was  as  yet  only  one  of  compact ;  for  the 
political,  social,  and  commercial  necessities  to  which  it  was  so  marvelously 
adapted,  and  which,  clustering  thickly  upon  it,  now  render  it  indissoluble^ 
had  not  then  been  broadly  disclosed,  nor  bad  the  habita  of  acquiescence,  and 
the  sentiments  of  loyalty,  always  slow  of  growth,  fully  ripened.  The  bark 
that  had  gone  to  sea,  thus  unfurnished  and  untried,  seemed  quite  certain  to 
founder  by  reason  of  its  own  inherent  frailty,  even  if  it  should  escape  un- 
harmed in  the  great  conflict  of  nations,  which  acknowledged  no  claims  of 
justice,  and  tolerdted  no  pretensions  of  neutrality.  Moreover,  the  territory 
possoBSf'd  by  the  nation  w&s  inadequate  to  commercial  exigencies,  and  indis- 
pensable social  expansion ;  and  vet  no  provision  had  been  made  for  enlarge- 
ment, nor  for  extending  the  political  system  over  distant  regions,  inhabited 
or  otherwise,  which  must  inevitably  be  acquired.  Nor  could  any  snch  ao- 
quisition  be  made  without  disturbing  the  carefully-adjusted  balance  of 
powers  oraong  the  members  of  the  Confederacy. 

"  These  difficulties,  Mr.  President,  although  they  grew  less  with  time  and 
DV  slow  degrees,  continued  throughout  the  whole  fife  of  the  Statesman  whose 
obsequies  we  are  celebrating.  Be  it  known,  then — and  I  am  sure  that  his- 
tory will  confirm  the  instruction — that  conservatism  was  the  interest  of  the 
nation,  and  the  responsibility  of  its  rulers,  during  the  period  in  which  he 
fl'^urished.  He  was  ardent,  bold,  generous,  and  even  ambitious;  and  vet, 
Vith  n  profound  conviction  of  the  true  exigencies  of  the  country,  like  Alex- 
ander Hamilton,  he  disciplined  himself,  and  trained  a  restless  nation,  that 
knew  onl}'  self-control,  to  the  rigorous  practice  of  that  often  humiliating  con- 
servatism which  its  welfare  and  security  in  that  peculiar  crisis  so  imperiously 
demanded. 

"  It  could  not  have  happened,  sir,  to  any  citizen  to  have  acted  alone,  nor 
even  to  have  acted  always  the  most  conspicuous  part  in  a  trying  period  so 
long  protracted.  Henry  Clay,  therefore,  shared  tlie  responsibilities  of  Gov- 
ernment with  not  only  his  proper  cotemporaries,  but  also  survivors  of  the 
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SeYolntion,  as  well  as  also  many  who  w3I  now  succeed  himsel£  T  cacy 
forbids  mj  naming  those  who  retain  their  places  here ;  but  we  may,  '  &  Jiout 
impropriety,  recall  among  his  compeers  a  Senator  of  vast  resources  nd  in- 
flexible resolve,  who  has  recently  withdrawn  from  this  Chamber,  bi  I  trust 
not  altogether  from  public  life  (Mr.  Benton) ;  and  another,  who,  su'  lassing 
all  his  cotemporaries  within  his  country,  and  even  throughout  the  worl{ 
in  the  proper  elo<menoe  of  the  forum,  now,  in  autumnal  years,  for  u  second 
time^  diffnifles  and  adorns  the  highest  seat  in  the  Executive  Council  (Mr. 
WehBter^  Passing  by  these  eminent  and  noble  men,  the  shades  of  Calhoun, 
John  Qmncy  Adams,  Jackson,  Monroe,  Madison,  and  Jefferson,  rise  up  before 
iu---Statesmen  whose  living  and  local  fame  has  ripened  already  ic'o  his- 
torical and  world-wide  renown. 

"Among  geniuses  so  lofty  as  these,  Henry  Clay  bore  a  part  in  regulating 
the  constitutional  freedom  of  political  debate ;  establishing  that  long-con- 
tested and  most  important  line  which  divides  the  sovereignty  of  the  soveral 
States  from  that  of  the  States  confederated ;  asserting  the  right  of  neutrality, 
and  vindicating  it  by  a  war  against  Great  Britain,  when  that  just  bnt  ex- 
treme measure  Dccame  necessary ;  adjusting  the  terms  on  which  that  perilous, 
yet  honorable  contest,  was  brought  to  a  peaceful  close ;  perfecting  the  Army, 
and  the  Navy,  and  national  fortifications :  settling  the  fiscal  and  fin&ncial 
policy  of  the  Government  in  more  than  one  crisis  of  apparently- threatened 
revolution ;  asserting  and  calling  into  exercise  the  powers  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  making  and  improving  internal  communications  between  the  States; 
arousing  and  encouraging  the  Spanish-American  colonies  on  this  continent 
to  throw  off  the  foreign  yoke,  and  to  organize  governments  on  principles 
congenial  to  our  own,  and  tlius  creatine  external  bulwarks  for  our  own  na 
tional  defence ;  establishing  eanal  and  impartial  peace  and  amity  with  all 
existing  maritime  Powers ;  ana  extending  the  constitutional  organization  of 
Government  over  vast  regions,  all  secured  in  his  lifetime  by  purchase  or  by 
conquest,  whereby  the  pillars  of  the  Republic  have  been  removed  from  the 
banks  of  the  St  Mary's  to  the  borders  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  from  the 
marein  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific  coast  We  may  not  yet  discuss  the 
wisdom  of  the  several  measures  which  have  thus  passea  in  review  before  us, 
nor  of  the  positions  which  the  deceased  Statesman  assumed  in  regard  to  them, 
but  we  may,  without  offence,  dwell  upon  the  comprehensive  results  «*f  them 

"The  Union  exists  in  absolute  integrity,  and  the  Republic  in  complete  and 
triumphant  development  Without  having  relinauished  any  part  of  their 
individuality,  the  States  have  more  than  doubled  already,  and  are  increasing 
in  numbers  and  growing  in  political  strength  and  expansion  more  rapidly 
than  ever  before.  Without  tiaving  absorbed  any  State,  or  having  even  en- 
croached on  any  State,  the  Confederation  has  opened  itself  so  as  to  embrace 
all  the  new  members  who  have  come ;  and  now,  with  capacity  for  further  and 
indefinite  enlargement,  has  become  fixed,  enduring,  and  perpetual.  Although 
it  was  doubted,  only  half  a  century  ago,  whether  our  political  system  could 
be  maintained  at  all,  and  whether,  if  maintained,  it  could  guaranty  the 
peace  and  happiness  of  society,  it  stonds  now  confessed  by  the  world  the 
'form  of  government  not  only  most  adapted  to  empire,  but  also  most  con- 
genial with  the  constitution  of  human  nature. 

"When  we  consider  that  the  nation  has  been  conducted  to  this  haven,  not 
only  through  stormy  seas,  but  altogether  also  without  a  course  and  without 
a  star;  and  when  we  consider,  moreover,  the  sum  of  happiness  that  has 
already  been  enjoyed  by  the  American  people,  and  still  more  the  influence 
which  the  great  achievements  is  exerting  on  the  advancement  and  meliora 
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tion  of  the  condition  of  mankind,  we  see  at  once  that  it  might  have  satisfied 
the  higheet  ambition  to  have  been,  no  matter  how  humbly,  concerned  ia  so 
g^reat  a  transaction. 

"  Certainly,  sir,  no  one  will  assert  that  Henry  Clay  in  that  transaction 
performed  an  obscure  or  even  a  common  part  On  the  contrary,  from  tha 
day  on  which  he  entered  the  public  service,  until  tliat  on  which  he  passed 
the  eates  of  deatli,  he  was  never  a  follower,  but  always  a  leader:  and  h# 
marshaled  either  the  party  which  sustained,  or  that  which  resisted,  every 
ere  it  measure,  equally  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  popular  canvass.  And  lia 
led  where  duty  seemed  to  him  to  indicate,  reoklew  whether  he  encountered 
one  President  or  twenty  Presidents,  whether  he  was  opposed  by  factions  or 
even  by  the  whole  people.  Hence  it  has  happened  thatt  although  that  peo> 
pie  are  not  yet  app*eed  among  themselves  on  the  wisdom  of  all  or  perhaps 
of  even  any  of  his  great  measm'ea^  yet  they  are  nevertheless  unanimous  in 
acknowledging  that  he  was  at  once  the  greatest^  the  most  faithful,  and  tha 
most  reliable  of  their  statesmen.  Here  the  effort  at  discriminating  praisa 
of  Henry  Clay  in  regard  to  his  public  policy  must  stop,  even  on  this  sad  oo> 
oasion,  which  awakens  the  ardent  liberality  of  his  generous  survivora. 

"But  his  personal  qualities  may  be  discussed  without  apprehension. 
What  were  the  elements  of  the  success  of  that  extraordinary  man!  Yoi^ 
sir,  knew  him  longer  and  better  than  I,  and  I  would  prefer  to  hear  yon 
speak  of  them.  He  was  indeed  eloquent — all  the  world  knows  that  Ha 
held  the  keys  to  the  hearts  of  his  oountrymen,  and  he  turned  the  wards 
within  them  with  a  skill  attained  by  no  other  master. 

**  But  eloquence  was  nevertheless  only  an  instrument^  and  one  of  maaj 
that  he  used.  His  conversation,  his  gestures^  his  very  look,  was  magisteriav 
parsuasive,  seductive,  irresistible.  And  his  appliance  of  all  these  was  cour« 
teous^  patient^  and  indefatigable.  Defeat  only  inspired  him  with  new  reso- 
lution. He  divided  opposition  by  his  assiduity  of  address^  while  he  rallied 
and  strengthened  his  own  bands  of  supporters  by  the  confidence  of  suecesi 
which,  feeling  himself,  he  easily  inspirea  among  his  followers.  His  affectiona 
were  high,  and  pure,  and  generous^  and  the  chiefest  among  them  was  that 
one  which  the  great  Italian  poet  designated  as  tlie  charity  of  native  land. 
In  him  that  charity  was  an  enduring  and  overpowering  enthusiasm,  and  il 
influenced  all  his  sentiments  and  conduct;  rendering  him  more  impartial  b^ 
tween  conflicting  interests  and  sections,  than  any  other  statesman  who  ham 
lived  since  the  Revolution.  Thus  with  great  versatility  of  talent^  and  the 
most  catholic  equality  of  favor,  he  identified  every  question,  whether  of  do> 
m^tio  administration  or  foreign  policy,  with  his  own  great  name,  and  ao 
became  a  perpetual  Tribune  of  the  people.  He  needed  only  to  pronounca 
in  favor  or  a  measure  or  against  ity  nere,  and  immediately  popular  enthoai- 
asm,  excited  as  by  a  magic  wand,  was  felt^  overcoming  and  dissolving  all 
opposition  in  the  Senate-Chamber. 

"  In  this  way  he  wrought  a  change  in  our  political  system,  that  I  think 
was  not  foreseen  by  its  founders  He  converted  this  branch  of  the  Legi^ 
l&tnre  from  a  negative  position,  or  one  of  equilibrium  between  the  Exeouttva 
and  the  House  of  Representatives^  into  the  active  ruling  power  of  the  Re> 
publia  Only  time  can  disclose  whether  this  great  innovation  shall  bft 
benefioontt  or  even  permanent 

"  Certainly,  sir,  the  OTeat  lights  of  the  Senate  have  set  The  obecnration 
JB  not  less  palpable  to  Uie  country  than  to  us*  who  are  left  to  grope  our  mi- 
oertaitf  way  here,  as  in  a  labyrinth,  oppressed  with  self-distrust  The  tims^ 
too,  presents  new  embarrassments.  We  are  rising  to  another  and  mora^ 
sublime  stage  of  national  progress — that  of  expanding  wealth  and  rapid 
tarritorial  aggrandiaement 
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Our  iBfltitatioaft  throw  a  broad  shadow  acroea  the  St  Lawrence,  and, 
itretching  beyond  the  valley  of  Mexico,  reach  even  to  the  plains  of  Cen> 
tral  America,  while  the  Sandwich  lalands  and  the  shores  of  China  rec- 
ognize their  renovating  influence.  Wherever  that  influence  is  felt,  a 
desire  for  protection  under  those  institutions  is  awakened.  Expansion 
•eema  to  be  regulated  not  by  any  difficulties  of  resistance,  but  by  the 
moderation  which  results  fi-oro  o«ir  own  internal  constitution.  No  one 
knows  how  rapidly  that  restraint  may  give  way.  Who  can  tell  how  far 
or  how  fast  it  ought  to  yield 9  Commeroe  has  Crou^^ht  the  nneient  conti- 
nents near  to  na,  and  created  necessities  for  new  positions — perhafis  cotinec- 
liona  or  colonies  there — and  with  the  trade  and  friendship  of  the  eKler  nn- 
lioiM  their  eonflicta  and  collisions  are  brought  to  our  doors  and  to  our 
hearta.  Oar  sympathy  kindlee,  or  indifference  extinguislies,  the  Hres  of 
freedom  ia  foreign  landa>  Before  we  shall  be  fully  conscious  that  a  cl)nnge 
ia  goinff  on  in  Europe,  we  may  find  ourselves  once  more  divided  by  that 
oternal  line  of  separation  that  leaves  on  the  one  side  those  of  our  citixvns 
who  obey  the  impulses  of  sympathy,  while  on  the  other  are  found  those 
who  sobrait  only  to  the  counsels  of  prudence.  Even  priulence  will  soon  be 
required  to  decide  whether  distant  regions,  East  and  West  shall  come  un- 
der our  own  protection,  or  be  left  to  aggrandise  a  rapidly-spreading  domain 
of  hostile  despotism. 

'*Sir,  who  among  ua  is  equal  to  theae  mighty  questions  f  I  fear  there  is 
no  one  Nevertheless,  the  example  of  Henrv  Clny  retnains  for  our  ini^truc- 
tion.  His  genius  has  passed  to  tne  realms  of  litflit,  but  his  virtues  still  live 
here  for  our  emulation.  With  them  there  will  remHin  also  the  protection 
and  favor  of  the  Most  High,  if  by  the  practice  of  jtistioe  ami  the  maiiitftinnce 
of  freedom  we  shall  deserve  them.  Let^  then,  the  blt»r  pass  on.  We  will 
follow  with  sorrow,  but  not  without  hope,  the  rt-verend  form  that  it  Iwnn 
to  its  final  resting-place;  and  then,  when  that  gnive  opens  at  onr  fwt  to 
receive  so  estimable  a  treasure,  we  will  invtike  the  0(n]  of  our  fathers  to 
•end  us  new  guides,  like  him  that  is  now  withdrawn,  and  give  us  wisdom 
to  obey  their  instructiona" 

Mr.  O.  W.  Jojfts.*  "Mr.  President:  Of  the  vast  nimil^r  who  mourn  the 
departure  of  the  great  man  whose  voic<'  htis  so  often  lt«>«*n  lifanl  in  this  Hall, 
I  have  peculiar  cause  to  regret  that  disi^nsation  whi«'h  h.w  removed  him 
from  among  ua  He  was  the  guardian  and  direct'tir  of  my  eollt^nte  days; 
four  of  his  sons  were  my  college  mates  and  wnrm  friends.  My  intercourse 
with  tlie  father  was  that  of  a  youth  and  a  friendly  advisor.  I  shtdl  never 
eease  to  feel  gratefiH  lo  him — t>o  his  now  heart-strioken  and  bereaved  wid- 
ow and  children,  for  their  niany  kindnessen  to  me  during  fi-ur  or  five  years 
of  my  life.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  renewing  my  aequain  jince  with  him, 
fint'a*  ft  delegHte  in  (^inirress,  while  he  was  n  mendter  of  this  body  from 
'18*5  to  1839.  and  atrain  in  1848,  as  a  memlier  of  this  lirnrch  of  Conifrei»s; 
and  during  the  wh«de  of  which  |)eriod,  some  eight  years,  none  but  the  most 
kindly  feeling  exist^tl  between  ns. 

"As  an  humble  ami  untnqmrtant  Senator,  it  was  my  fortune  tocooperHto 
with  him  throughout  the  whr»le  of  the  exciting  session  cf  1849-*5<"V— the 
labor  and  excitement  o'  which  is  said  to  have  |>recipitascd  his  deoiaise. 
That  cooperatitm  did  not  end  with  the  accordant  vote  on  th*i  floor,  but,  in 
eonsequence  of  the  unyieldiuir  op|»osit.ion  to  the  series  of  me«^»i»«v»  kn^wn 
as  the  *Compromi^*  exten«led  to  many  private  meetings  h^W  »»"  its 
fri«nd%  at  all  of  which  Mr.  Clay  was  present,  And  whethei  la  p*tblk  or 
•  QeoTff!  W,  Junes  (Dcraocnit),  of  Iowr. 
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private  life,  he  everjirhere  continued  to  inspire  me  vilh  the  most  exalted 
estimate  of  his  patriotism  and  statesmansliip.  Never  shall  I  forget  the 
many  ardent  appeals  he  made  to  Senators,  in  and  out  of  the  denate,  in  £ayor 
of  tlie  settlement  of  our  then  unhappj  sectional  differenceo. 
^  "  Immediately  after  the  close  of  toat  memorable  session  of  Congreai^  d«- 
ring  which  the  nation  beheld  his  great  and  almost  superhuman  efforts  upon 
this  floor  to  sustain  the  wise  counsels  of  the  'Father  of  his  Country/  I  ae- 
companied  him  home  to  Ashland,  at  his  invitation,  to  revisit  the  plaoe 
where  my  H'^^piest  days  had  been  spent»  with  the  friends  who  there  con- 
tinued to  reside.  During  that^  to  roe,  most  agreeable  and  instructive 
journey,  in  many  conversation^  he  evinced  the  utmost  solicitude  for  the 
welfare  and  honor  of  the  Republic;  all  tending  to  show  that  he  believed  the 
happiness  of  the  people  and  the  cause  of  liberty  throughout  the  world  de- 
pended upon  the  continuance  of  our  slorious  Union,  and  Die  avoidance  of 
those  sectional  dissensions  which  could  but  alienate  the  affections  of  one 
portion  of  the  people  from  another.  With  the  sincerity  and  fervor  of  a 
true  patriot^  he  warned  his  companions  in  that  journey  to  withhold  all  aid 
from  men  who  labored,  and  from  every  cause  which  tended,  to  sow  the 
seeds  of  disunion  in  the  land ;  and  to  oppose  such,  he  declared  himself  will- 
ing to  forego  all  the  ties  and  associations  of  mere  party. 

"  At  a  subsequent  period,  sir,  this  friend  of  my  youth*  at  my  earnest  and  re- 
peated entreatie^  consented  to  take  a  sea-voyage  from  New  York  to  Ha- 
vana. He  remained  at  the  latter  place  a  fortnight^  and  then  returned  bj 
New  Orleans  to  Ashland.  That  excursion  by  sea,  he  assured  me,  contriba 
ted  much  to  relieve  him  from  the  sufferings  occasioned  by  the  disease 
which  has  just  terminated  his  eventful  and  fflorious  life.  Would  to  Heaven 
that  he  could  hav^  been  persuaded  to  abaniton  his  duties  as  a  Senator,  and  to 
have  remained  during  the  past  winter  and  spring  upon  that  Island  of  Cuba  I 
The  country  would  not  now,  perhaps;  have  been  called  to  mourn  his  loai 
"  In  some  matters  of  policy  connected  with  the  administration  of  our 
General  Qovernment,  I  have  disagreed  with  him,  yet  the  purity  and  sin* 
cerity  of  his  motives  I  have  never  doubted ;  and  as  a  true  lover  of  hie 
country,  as  an  honorable  and  honest  man,  I  trust  his  example  will  be  revcT' 
enced  and  followed  by  the  men  of  this  and  of  succeeding  generationa** 

Mr.  Beookx.*  "Mr.  President:  As  an  ardent  personal  admirer  and  poli- 
tical friend  of  the  distinguished  dead,  I  claim  the  privilege  of  addinc  mj 
humble  tribute  of  respect  to  his  memory,  and  of  joming  in  the  genend  ex- 
pression of  sorrow  that  has  gone  forth  from  this  Chamber.  Death,  at  all 
times,  is  an  instructive  monitor  us  well  as  a  mournful  messenger;  but  when 
his  fatal  shaft  bath  stricken  down  the  great  in  intellect  and  renown,  how 
doubly  impressive  the  lesson  that  it  brings  home  to  the  heart  that  the  grave 
is  the  common  lot  of  all — ^the  great  leveler  of  all  earthly  distinctions  I  But 
at  the  same  time  we  are  taught  that  in  one  sense  the  good  and  great  can  * 
never  die ;  for  the  memory  of  their  virtues  and  their  bright  example  will 
live  thraugh  all  coming  time  in  an  immortality  that  blooms  beyond  the 
grave.  The  consolation  of  this  thought  may  calm  our  sorrow;  and,  in  tlM 
bng^age  of  one  of  our  own  poeta;  it  may  be  asked  : — 

'  Why  weep  ye,  then,  for  him,  who,  having  run 

The  bound  of  man's  appointed  yean,  at  last, 

Life's  ble»i>1ni^  all  enjoyed,  life's  labors  **"«« 


8rrenel  V  to  his  final  rest  has  pa«aed ; 

While  the  soft  memory  of  hia  Tirtiiea  yet 

Lingers,  like  twilight  hues  when  the  bright  aim  has  self 

*  Walter  Brooke  (Union,  late  Whig),  of  MlidMippL 
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"  It  would  be  doinff  no  injustioe,  air,  to  the  living  or  the  dead  to  say  that 
no  better  specimen  of  the  true  American  character  can  be  found  in  our  hiB- 
torj  l^an  that  of  Mr.  Clay.  With  no  advcDtitioas  adyantagea  of  birth  or 
fortune,  he  won  his  way  by  the  efforts  of  his  own  genius  to  the  highest 
distinction  and  honor.  Ardently  attached  to  the  principles  of  civil  and  re- 
ligious liberty,  patriotism  was  with  him  both  a  passion  and  a  sentiment — ^a 
passion  that  gave  energy  to  his  ambition,  and  a  sentiment  that  pervaded  all 
nis  thoughta  and  actions,  concentrating  them  upon  his  country  as  the  idol 
of  hJA  heart  The  bold  and  manly  frankness  in  the  expression  of  his  opin- 
ions which  always  characterized  him  has  often  been  the  subject  of  remark ; 
and  in  all  his  victories  it  may  be  truly  said  he  never  '  stooped  to  conquer.' 
In  his  long  and  brilliant  political  career,  personal  considerations  never  for 
a  single  instant  caused  him  to  swerve  from  the  strict  line  of  duty,  and  none 
have  ever  doubted  hia  deep  sincerity  in  that  memorable  expression  to  Mr. 
Preston,  '  Sir,  I  had  rather  be  right  than  be  President' 

'*This  is  not  the  time  nor  the  occasion,  sir,  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  the 
public  services  of  Mr.  Clay,  interwoven  as  they  are  with  the  history  of  tW 
country  for  half  a  centurjr ;  but  I  can  not  refrain  from  adverting  to  the  lasl 
crowmng  act  of  his  glorious  life — ^his  great  effort  in  the  Thirty-first  Con- 
gress for  the  preservation  of  the  peace  and  integrity  of  this  great  Republic — 
as  it  was  this  effort  that  shattered  his  bodily  strength  and  hastened  the  con- 
anmmation  of  death.  The  Union  of  the  States,  as  being  essential  to  our 
prosperity  and  happiness,  was  the  paramount  proposition  in  his  j)olitical 
oreeo,  and  the  slightest  symptom  of  danger  to  its  perpetuity  filled  him  with 
alarm,  and  called  forth  all  the  energiee  of  his  booy  and  mind.  In  hia 
earlier  life  he  had  met  thia  danger  and  overcome  it  in  the  confliot  of  con- 
tending factions  it  again  appeared ;  and,  coming  forth  from  the  repose  of 
private  life,  to  which  age  and  infirmity  had  carried  him,  with  unnbated 
strength  of  intellect^  he  again  entered  upon  the  arena  of  political  strife, 
and  affoin  success  crowned  his  efforts,  and  peace  and  harmony  were  restored 
to  a  distracted  people.  But,  unequal  to  the  mighty  struggle,  }\is  bodily 
strengtJi  sank  beneath  it,  and  he  retired  from  the  field  of  his  glory  to  yield 
up  his  life  as  a  holy  sacrifice  to  his  beloved  country.  It  has  well  been  said 
that  peace  has  its  victories  as  well  as  war ;  and  how  bright  upon  the  page 
of  history  will  be  the  record  of  tliis  great  victory  of  intellect,  of  reason,  and 
of  moral  suasion,  over  the  spirit  of  discord  and  sectional  animosities ! 

''We  this  dsLj,  Mr.  President,  commit  his  memory  to  the  regard  and  affec- 
tion of  his  admiring  countrymen.     It  is  a  consolation  to  them  and  to  us  to 
know  that  he  died  in  fall  possession  of  his  glorious  intellect,  and,  what  is 
better,  in  the  enjoyment  of  that  *  peace  which  the  world  can  neither  give' 
nor  take  away.     He  sank  to  rest  as  the  full-orbed  king  of  day,  unshorn  of 
a  single  beam,  or  rather  like  the  planet  of  morning;  his  brightness  was  but 
eclipsed  by  the  opening  to  him  of  a  more  full  and  perfect  day — 
'  No  waniag  of  fire,  no  paling  of  ray. 
But  rising,  atill  rising,  as  passing  awBT, 
Farewell,  gaUant  eagle,  thou'rt  ouriea  in  light- 
God  speed  thee  to  heaven,  lost  star  of  our  night'  ** 

The  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted,  and,  in  pursuance 
thereof,  the  President  pro  tern,  made  the  following  appoint- 
ments :  — 

Committee  of  Arrangements : 
Mr.  Hunter,  Mr  Jone^  of  lowo,  Mr.  Bright^ 

Mr.  Dawson,  Mr  Coope^  Mr.  Smith. 
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Pa11-B«irera: 
Mr.  Cam,  Mr.  Dodge,  of  Wi&,  Mr.  Atchlaon. 

Mr.  Mangmn,  Mr.  PraU»  Mr.  Bell 

Committee  to  attend  the  remains  of  the  deceased  to  Kentuekj: 
Mr.  Underwood,  Mr.  Casa^  Mr.  Houston, 

Mr.  Jones^  of  Tenn.,         Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Stockton. 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Underwood,  it  was 

*  Bmohed.  That  m  an  additional  mark  of  refpecc  to  the  memorj  of  the  deceaaed,  t 
Beoata  do  now  adijoum." 


The  House  met  at  the  usual  hour,  but  was  not  called  to  order 
till  ten  minutes  past  two  o'clock,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of 
Mr.  Clay,  the  formal  announcement  of  which  was  to  be  received 
from  the  Senate. 

Rev.  C.  M.  Butler  (Chaplain),  then  addressed  the  Throne  of 
'  Grace  as  follows  : 

"  Almighty  God,  onr  Heavenly  Father,  we  beseech  Thee  to  look  upon  na 
in  love,  to  forgive  us  onr  sins,  and  to  bestow  upon  us  Tliy  blessing.  Take 
us  as  a  nation  into  Thy  holy  keeping.  Bless  the  President  and  Congees  of 
these  United  States,  and  all  who  are  in  aathurity ;  enable  them  faitlifully 
and  frflternally  to  aocomplieh  Thy  will,  that  tliey  may  enjoy  Thy  perpetual 
benediction. 

"Heavenlv  Father,  Thou  hast  in  thy  wise  Providence  seen  fit  to  take  ont 
of  tliis  world  the  soul  of  him  at  whose  departure  a  nation  weepa  We  bow 
in  resignation  to  Thy  blessed  will,  and  acknowledge  that  Thou  doest  all  things 
well.  We  thank  Thee  for  the  signal  public  services  which  the  de|»art^ 
statesman,  whose  death,  we  mourn  to-day,  was  permitted  to  render  to  his 
country.  We  thank  Thee  for  the  circunpstances  of  mercy  and  consolation 
connected^  with  his  sickness  and  his  death.  We  thank  Thee  for  the  grace 
that  sustained  him  in  submissive  patience  amidst  his  protracted  sufferingL 
and  for  the  testimony  which  Tliou  didst  enable  him  to  give  to  the  power  aim 
excellency  of  thy  gospel.  We  bless  Thee  that  we  are  permitted  to  think  of 
him,  whose  long  wimering  we  mourn,  as  now  resting  in  the  peace  and  para- 
dise of  Oodtf 

"  We  commend  to  Thy  fatherly  care  the  bereaved  wife,  the  children  and 
the  relatives  of  the  departed.  Remember  them,  O  Lord,  in  mercy.  Sanctify 
Thy  fatherly  correction  to  them.  Endow  their  souls  with  patience  under 
their  affliction,  and  with  resignation  to  Thy  blessed  will.  Comfort  them 
with  a  sense  of  Thy  goodness,  and  enable  them  to  prepare  to  follow  him 
who  has  gone  before  them  to  that  better  world,  where  God  wipes  away  all 
tears  from  those  whom  death  has  swallowed  up  in  victory. 

"We  beseech  Thee  to  bless  this  dispensation  of  Thy  Providence  to  the 
members  of  this  Congress  here  and  now  assembled,  and  to  all  who  are 
engaged  in  the  public  servioa  Teach  them  that  the  glory  of  man  is  as  the 
flower  of  the  gp-asa — ^that  the  fashion  of  this  world  passeth  away.  Teaoh 
them  the  folly  of  ambition,  the  sin  of  strife,  and  the  nothingness  of  renown. 
Make  them  so  to  lay  to  heart  this  lesson  of  mortality  as  to  live  above  the 
world,  to  seek  Thy  favor,  to  study  Thy  law,  and  in  all  their  actions  to  aim 
at  Thy  glory,  at  the  good  of  their  own  souls,  and  of  the  souls  of  their  fellow 
men. 
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*And  when  we  are  enlled  to  go  the  way  of  all  the  earth,  max  we  deptft 
Id  the  confidence  of  a  certain  faaUi — in  the  comfort  of  a  reasonable,  religious 
and  holy  hope — ^in  favor  with  Thee,  our  Qod,  and  perfect  charity  with  the 
world.  All  of  which  ve  aak  in  the  name  and  for  Uie  Bake  of  Jetua  Christy 
our  Savior.     Amen." 

The  Journal  of  yesterday  having  been  read, 

A  message  was  received  from  the  Senate  by  the  hands  of 
Ashbury  Dickins,  Esq.,  its  Secretary,  announcing  the  death  of 
Henry  Clay,  late  Senator  from  Kentucky,  and  the  adoption  of 
the  foregoing  resolutions  of  that  body. 

Mr.  Breckinridge*  rose  and  said  : — 

"Mr.  Speaker :  I  rise  to  perform  the  melancholy  daty  of  annoaneing  to  thk 
body  the  death  of  Henry  Clay,  late  a  Senator  in  Congress  from  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Kentucky. 

'*Mr.  Clay  expired  at  his  lodging  in  this  city  yesterday  morning,  at  seven- 
teen minutes  past  eleven  o'clock,  in  the  seven ty<«ixth  yesr  of  his  nge.  His 
noble  intellect  was  unclouded  to  the  last  After  pr(»tracted  siifTeringa,  ha 
passed  away  without  pain ;  and  so  gently  did  the  spirit  leave  his  frames 
that  the  moment  of  departure  was  not  observed  by  tlie  friends  who  watched 
at  his  bedside.  His  last  hours  were  cheered  by  the  presence  of  an  affeO' 
tionate  son,  and  he  died  surrounded  by  friends  who,  during  his  long  illnea^ 
had  done  all  that  affection  could  Buggest  to  soothe  his  sufferings. 

'^AlUiuugh  this  sad  event  has  been  exuected  for  many  weeke^  the  shock 
it  produced,  and  the  innumerable  trioutee  of  respect  to  his  memory 
exhibited  on  every  side,  and  in  every  form,  prove  the  depth  of  the  pubUo 
sorrow  and  the  greatness  of  the  public  loss. 

**iiiiperishably  associated  as  his  name  has  been  for  fiflbv  years  with  every 

great  event  affecting  the  fortunes  of  our  country,  it  is  difncult  to  realize  that 
e  is  indeed  gone  forever.  It  is  difficult  to  feel  that  we  shall  see  no  more  his 
noble  form  within  these  walls — ^that  we  shall  hear  no  more  his  patriot  tono^ 
now  rousing  his  countrymen  to  vindicate  their  rights  asainst  a  foreign  foe^ 
now  imploring  tliem  to  preserve  concord  among  tnemselves.  We  shall  see 
him  no  more.  The  memory  and  the  fruits  of  his  services  alone  remain  to 
na.  Amidst  the  general  gloom,  the  Capitol  itself  looks* desolate,  as  if  the 
genius  of  the  place  had  departed.  Already  the  intelligence  has  reached 
almost  every  quarter  of  the  Republic,  and  a  great  people  mourn  with  xiB, 
to-dav,  the  death  of  their  most  illustrious  citizen.  Sympathizing,  as  we  do, 
deeply,  with  his  family  and  friends,  yet  private  affliction  is  absorbed  in  the 
general  sorrow.  The  spectacle  of  a  whole  community  lamenting  the  loss  of 
a  great  man,  is  far  more  touching  than  any  manifestation  of  private  grieC 
In  s)»eaking  of  a  loss  which  is  national,  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the 
universal  burst  of  grief  with  which  Kentucky  will  receive  these  tidinsai 
The  attempt  would  be  vain  to  depict  the  gloom  that  will  cover  her  people^ 
when  they  know  that  the  pillar  of  fire  has  been  removed  which  has  guided 
their  footsteps  for  the  life  of  a  generation. 

^'It  is  known  to  the  country  that,  from  the  memorable  session  of  ]841^'60, 
Mr.  Clay*s  health  gradually  deelined.  Although  several  years  of  his  Sen»- 
torial  term  remained,  he  did  not  propose  to  continue  in  the^  public  servMO 
longer  than  the  present  session.    He  came  to  Washington  chiefly  to  dafecd, 
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if  it  should  b«oome  neoeoai^,  the  measures  of  Adjustment  to  the  adoption 
of  which  he  so  largely  contnbuted ;  but  the  condition  of  fads  health  did  not 
allow  him,  at  anj  time^  to  participate  in  the  disoussions  of  the  Senate^ 
During  the  winter  he  was  confined  almost  wholly  4o  his  room,  with  slight 
changes  in  his  condition,  but  mdoAlIy  losing  the  remnant  of  his  strength. 
During  the  long  and  dreary  wuter,  he  oonyersed  much  and  cheerfully  with 
his  friendi^  and  expressed  a  deep  interest  in  public  affairs.  Although  he  did 
not  expect  a  restoration  to  health,  he  cherished  the  hope  that  tiie  mild 
season  of  spring  would  brine  to  him  strength  enough  to  return  to  Ashland, 
and  die  in  the  bosom  of  his  family.  But  idasl  spring  that  brings  life  to  all 
nature^  brought  no  life  nor  hope  to  him.  After  the  month  of  March,  his 
vital  powers  rapidly  wasted,  and  for  weeks  he  lay  patiently  awaiting  the 
stroke  of  death.  But  the  approach  of  the  destroyer  had  no  terrors  for  him. 
No  clouds  overhung  his  future.  He  met  the  end  with  composure,  and  his 
pathway  to  the  grave  was  brightened  by  the  immortal  hopes  whicli  spring 
from  the  Christian  faith. 

''Not  long  before  his  death,  having  just  returned  from  Kentucky,  I 
bore  to  him  a  token  of  affection  from  his  excellent  wife.  Never  can  I 
forget  his  appearanee,  his  manner,  or  his  worda  After  speaking  of  his 
family,  his  friends^  and  his  country,  he  dianged  the  conversation  to  his  own 
future,  and  looking  on  me  with  his  fine  eye  undimmed,  and  his  voice  full  of 
its  original  compass  and  melody,  he  said,  *I  am  not  afraid  to  die,  sir.  I 
have  hope,  faith,  and  some  confidence.  I  do  not  think  anv  man  can  be 
entirely  certain  in  regard  to  his  future  state,  but  I  have  an  abiding  trust  in 
the  merits  and  mediation  of  our  Savior.'  It  will  assuage  the  gnef  of  hit 
family  to  know  that  he  looked  hopefully  beyond  the  tonib^  and  a  Christian 
people  will  rejoice  to  hear  that  such  a  man  in  his  last  hours  reposed  with 
simplicity  and  confidence  on  the  promises  of  the  Gospel. 

'*It  is  the  custom,  on  occasions  like  this,  to  speak  of  the  parentage  and 
chUdhood  of  the  deceased,  and  to  follow  him,  step  by  step,  tlirough  life.  I 
will  not  attempt  to  relate  even  all  the  great  events  of  Mr.  Clay's  life,  because 
they  are  familiar  to  the  whole  country,  and  it  would  be  needless  to 
enumerate  a  long  list  of  public  services  which  form  a  part  of  American 
history. 

"  Beginning  life  as  a  friendless  boy,  with  few  advantages  save  those  con- 
ferred ny  nature,  while  yet  a  minor  he  left  Vii^inia,  the  State  of  his  birth, 
and  commenced  the  practice  of  law  at  I^xinj^toa,  in  Kentucky.  At  a  bar 
remarkable  for  its  numbers  and  talent,  Mr.  Clay  soon  rose  to  the  first  rank. 
At  a  very  early  age,  he  was  elected  from  the  county  of  Fayette  to  the 
General  Assembly  of  Kentucky,  and  was  the  Speaker  of  that  l>oay.  Coinins 
into  the  Senate  of  the  United  States^  for  the  nrst  time,  in  1806,  he  entered 
opon  a  parliamentary  career,  the  most  brilliant  and  successful  in  our  anna]& 
From  that  time,  he  remained  habitually  in  the  public  eye.  As  a  Senator,  as 
a  member  of  this  House,  and  its  Speaker,  as  a  representative  of  his  country 
abroad,  and  as  a  high  officer  in  the  Executive  department  of  the  Govern- 
ment, he  was  intimately  connected  for  fifty  years  with  every  great  measure 
of  American  policy.  Of  the  mere  party  measures  of  this  period,  I  do  not 
propose  to  speak.  Many  of  them  have  passed  away,  and  are  remembered 
only  as  the  occasion  for  the  great  intellectual  efforts  which  marked  their  dis- 
cussion. Concerning  others^  opinions  are  still  divided.  They  will  go  into 
history,  with  the  reasons  on  eitner  side  rendered  by  the  greatest  intellects  of 
the  time. 

"As  a  leader  in  a  deliberative  body,  Mr.  Clay  had  no  equal  in  Amerioa^ 
In  him,  intellect^  person,  eloquence,  and  cour^ge^  united  to  form  a  character 
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At  to  command  He  fired  with  his  own  enthnaiasm,  and  controlled  bj  hi* 
amaiang  will,  individuals  and  maasea.  No  reverse  could  crash  his  spirit^  nor 
defeat  reduce  him  to  despair.  Equally  erect  and  dauntless  in  prosperity  and 
adversity,  when  successful,  he  moved  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  purposes 
with  severe  resolution ;  when  defeated,  he  rallied  nis  broken  bands  around 
him,  aLd  fruni  his  eagle-eve  shot  along  their  ranks  the  contasion  of  his  own 
courage.  Destined  for  a  leader,  he  everywhere  asserted  his  destiny.  In  hia 
(on^  and  eventful  life,  he  came  in  contact  with  men  of  all  ranks  and  pro>- 
fessions^  but  he  never  felt  that  he  was  in  the  presence  of  a  man  superior  t< 
himsell  In  the  assemblies  of  the  people,  at  the  bar,  in  the  Senate — CTcry- 
where  within  the  circle  of  his  personal  presence,  he  assumed  and  maintained 
a  position  of  predminence. 

'*  But  the  supremacy  of  Mr.  Clay  as  a  partjr  leader,  was  not  his  only  nor 
his  highest  title  to  renown.  ^  That  title  is  to  be  found  in  the  purely  patriotio 
spirit  which,  on  great  occaBion^  always  signalized  his  conduct  We  haye 
had  no  statesman  who»  in  periods  of  real  and  imminentpublic  peril,  has  ex- 
hibited a  more  genuine  and  enlarged  patriotism  than  Henry  Clay.  When- 
ever a  question  presented  itself  actually  threatening  the  existence  of  the 
Union,  Mr.  Clay,  rising  above  the  passions  of  the  hour,  always  exerted  hia 
powers  te  solve  it  peacefully  and  honorably.  Although  more  liabie  than 
most  men,  from  his  impetuous  and  ardent  nature,  to  feel  strongly  the  passions 
eommon  to  us  all,  it  was  his  rare  faculty  to  be  able  to  subdue  them  in  a  great 
crisist  and  to  hold  toward  all  sections  of  the  Confederacy  the  language  of 
concord  and  brotherhood. 

"  Sir,  it  will  be  a  proud  pleasure  to  every  true  American  heart  to  remem- 
ber the  great  occasions  when  Mr.  Clav  has  displayed  a  sublime  patriotism — 
when  the  ill-temper  engendered  by  the  times,  and  the  miserable  jealousies 
of  the  day,  seemed  to  have  been  driven  from  his  bosom,  by  the  expulsive 
power  of  nobler  feelings — when  every  throb  of  his  heart  was  ^ven  to  his 
country,  every  effort  of  his  intellect  dedicated  to  her  service.  Who  does  not 
remember  the  three  periods  when  the  American  system  of  Government  was 
exposed  to  its  severest  trials;  and  who  does  not  know  that  when  History 
shall  relate  the  struggles  which  preceded  the  dangers  which  were  averted  by 
the  Missouri  Compromise,  the  Tariff  Compromise  of  1838,  and  the  Adiust- 
ment  of  1850,  the  same  pages  will  record  the  genius,  the  eloquence,  and  the 
patriotism  of  Henry  Clay! 

**  Nor  was  it  in  Mr.  Clay's  nature  to  lag  behind  until  measures  of  adjust- 
ment were  matured,  and  then  come  forward  to  swell  a  majority.  On  the 
'  contrary,  like  a  bold  and  real  statesman,  he  was  ever  among  the  first  to  meet 
the  peril,  and  hazard  his  fame  upon  the  remedy.  It  is  fresh  in  the  memory 
of  us  all  that«  when  lately  the  fury  of  sectional  discord  threatened  to  sever 
the  Confederacy,  Mr.  Clay,  though  withdrawn  from  public  life,  and  oppressed 
by  the  burden  of  years,  came  back  to  the  Senate,  the  theatre  of  his  glory, 
and  devoted  the  remnant  of  his  strength  to  the  sacred  duty  of  preserving 
the  union  of  the  States. 

**  With  characteristic  courage,  he  took  the  lead  in  proposing  a  scheme  of 
settlement  But,  while  he  was  willing  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  pro- 
posing a  plan,  he  did  not,  with  petty  ambition,  insist  upon  its  adoption  to 
the  exclusion  of  other  modes;  but,  taking  his  own  as  a  starting-point  for  dia» 
eussion  and  practical  action,  he  nobly  labored  with  his  compatriots  to  chango 
and  improve  it  in  such  form  as  to  make  it  an  acceptable  adjustment 
Throughout  the  long  and  arduous  strugf^le,  the  love  of  country  expelled  from 
his  bopom  the  spirit  of  selfisliness^  and  Mr.  Clay  proved,  for  the  tliinl  timc^ 
that  though  he  was  ambitious^  and  loved  glory,  he  had  no  ambition  to  moont 
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to  fftme  on  the  eonfnsions  of  his  country.  And  thia  conviction  is  lodged  in 
the  heHi-ts  of  the  people;  the  party  measures  and  the  partv  passions  of  for- 
mer times  have  not,  tor  several  yenrs^  inter|K>sed  l>etween  Mr.  Clav  and  the 
Diaaeee  of  his  ooantrymen.  After  1850,  he  seemed  to  fe«l  that  his  mission 
WM  accomplished,  and  during  the  same  period,  the  regards  and  affe<*tiona 
«f  the  American  people  have  been  attracted  to  him  in  a  remarkable  d«^ree. 
For  many  months  the  warmest  feelings — the  deepest  anxieties  of  all  partiea 
centered  U|K)n  the  dying  statesman ;  the  glorv  of  his  great  actions  shed  a 
mellow  lustre  on  his  declining  years,  and  to  fill  the  measure  of  his  fame,  hif 
eountrymen,  weaving  for  him  the  laurel  wreath,  with  common  handa^  di<l 
bind  it  about  his  venerable  brows,  and  send  him,  crowned,  to  history. 

**The  life  of  Mr.  Clay,  sir,  is  a  striking  example  of  the  abiding  fame  whid 
rarely  awaits  the  direct  and  candid  statesman.  The  entire  absence  of  equive 
eatioii  or  disguise  in  all  his  acta^  waa  his  mast«r-key  to  the  po)nilar  heart; 
for  while  the  people  will  forvive  the  errors  of  a  l>old  and  o|>en  nature,  Im 
■ina  past  forgiveneaa  who  oeliberately  deceivea  them.  Hence  Mr.  Clay, 
though  often  defeated  in  hia  meaaurea  of  policy,  alwaya  aecured  the  respect 
of  his  opponents  without  losing  tlie  confidence  of  his  friends.  He  never 
paltered  in  a  double  sense.  The  country  never  was  in  doubt  aa  to  hia  opin- 
lona  or  hia  fiurpoaeSb  In  all  the  eonteata  of  hia  time,  hia  position  on  great 
public  (pieationa  waa  aa  clear  aa  the  aun  in  the  cloudless  sky.  Sir,  atandinff 
Dv  Ute  grave  of  tiiis  great  man,  and  considering  these  things,  how  contempti- 
ble does  ap|>ear  the  mere  legerdemain  of  politics!  What  a  reproach  is  nis 
life  on  that  falae  policy  which  would  trifle  with  a  great  and  upright  people  I 
If  I  were  to  write  hia  epitaph,  I  would  inacribe  aa  the  higheat  eulogy,  on  the 
stone  which  ahall  mark  hia  reating-place,  *Here  lies  a  man  who  waa  in  the 
public  aervice  for  fifty  yeare^  and  never  attempted  to  deceive  liia  countarj- 
men.' 

"  While  the  youth  of  America  ahould  imitate  hia  noble  qualities,  they  may 
take  coumge  from  hia  career,  and  note  the  high  proof  it  affords  that,  under 
our  equal  institutions,  the  avenues  to  honor  are  open  to  all.  Mr.  Clay  rose 
by  the  force  of  his  own  genius,  unaided  by  power,  patronage,  or  wealth. 
At  an  age  when  our  young  men  are  usually  advanced  to  tlie  higher  sehoola 
of  learning,  provided  only  with  the  rudiments  of  an  English  education,  he 
turned  his  steps  to  the  West^  and,  amidst  the  rude  collisions  of  a  border  life^ 
matured  a  character  whose  higheat  exhibitiona  were  deatined  to  mark  eraa 
in  hia  country'a  hiatory.  Beginning  on  the  frontiers  of  American  civilizatioOi 
the  orphan  boy,  aupported  only  by  the  conaciouanesaof  hia  own  powers,  and 
by  the  confidence  of  the  people,  aurmounted  all  the  barriera  of  adverae  for- 
tune, and  won  a  glorloua  name  in  the  annai«  of  hia  country.  Let  the  gener* 
OUB  youth,  fired  with  honorable  ambition,  remember  that  the  Americai 
lyatem  of  government  offers  on  every  hand  bountiea  to  merit  If,  like  dav, 
orphanage,  obscurity,  poverty,  shall  oppress  him ;  yet  if,  like  Clay,  he  feela 
the  Promethean  spark  within,  let  him  remember  that  hia  country,  like  a 

Knerfiua  mother,  extenda  her  arms  to  welcome  and  to  cheriah  every  one  of 
r  chihlren  whose  geniua  and  worth  may  promote  her  proaperity  or  increase 
ker  renown.  * 

"Mr.  Speaker,  the  aignaof  wo  around  ues  and  the  general  voice,  announoi 
that  anotlier  great  man  haa  fallen.  Our  conaolation  la  that  he  waa  not  taken 
in  the  vigor  of  hia  manhood,  but  annk  inu)  the  grave  at  the  close  of  a  long 
nnd  illustrioua  career.  Tlie  great  atateanicn  who  have  filled  the  largest  apaee 
in  the  public  eye,  one  by  one,  are  paaaing  away.  Of  the  three  great  leaden 
o(f  the  Senate,  one  alone  remaina,  and  he  muat  follow  aoon.  We  ahall  wit 
MM  no  more  their  intellectual  struggles  in  the  American  fonim ;  but  tlM 
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monnmeoto  of  their  genius  will  be  cherished  as  the  common  property  of  tha 
people,  Aud  their  namea  wiU  coutiuue  to  confer  dignity  and  renown  upon 
their  country. 

"  Not  \em  illuBtrioos  than  the  greatest  of  these  will  be  the  name  of  Clay 
— «  name  pronounced  with  pride  bv  Americans  in  every  quarter  of  tha 
globe ;  a  name  to  be  remembered  while  history  shall  record  the  struggles 
of  modern  Greece  for  freedom,  or  the  spirit  of  liberty  burn  in  the  South 
American  bosom ;  a  living  and  immortal  name— 4  name  that  would  descend 
to  posterity  without  the  aid  of  letters,  borne  by  tradition  from  generation 
to  generation.  Every  memorial  of  such  a  man  will  possess  a  meaning  and 
a  value  to  his  countrymen.  His  tomb  will  be  a  hallowed  spot  Great 
memories  will  cluster  there,  and  his  countrymen,  as  they  visit  it»  may  well 
exclaim — 

*  Such  pvwea  us  his  are  pilgrtm  abxinfl% 
Bbniies  to  no  creed  coimned ; 
The  Delphian  rnleif^  the  Pnleotinea, 
The  Meccas  of  the  mind.' 

''Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  the  following  resolutions: — 

**  EtMlved,  That  the  Hou«e  of  RepresentNtires  of  the  United  Btafees  htt  received,  with  Ite 
deepest  .-•Hnsibility,  iutelV^nce  of  the  death  of  Uenrr  Clity. 

**  Rueloed,  That  the  offlcen  and  nv*raber8  of  the  House  of  Representatives  will  wear  tbn 
uaual  badge  of  mourning  for  thirty  days,  as  a  testimony  of  the  profound  respect  this  House 
entprtHins  for  the  memory  of  the  uectaut^ 

**  Rtsolved,  That  the  offloers  and  members  of  the  House  of  RepresentatiTes,  in  a  body, 
win  attptid  thci  funeral  ctf  Henry  Clay,  on  the  day  appointed  for  that  puipose  bj  the  Senate 
of  the  UnitiHi  States. 

**  ReaoUud,  That  the  proceedings  of  thi^  House,  in  relation  to  the  death  of  Henry  Clay,  be 
•communicated  to  the  family  of  the  deceased  by  the  Clerk. 

"  Resohei,  That  as  a  further  mark  of  respect  for  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  this  Hoiita 
do  now  adjourn." 

Mr.  Ewtno*  rose  and  said :  "  A  noble  heart  has  ceased  to  beat  for  ever. 
A  long  life  of  brilliant  and  self-devoted  public  service  is  finished  at  last,  and 
we  now  stand  at  its  conclusion,  looking  back  throuj^h  the  changeful  history 
of  that  life  to  its  beginning,  contemporaneous  with  the  very  birth  of  the 
Kepublic;  and  its  varied  events  mingled  in  our  hearts  and  our  memoriea— 
with  the  triumph  and  calamities^  the  weakness  and  the  power,  the  adversity 
and  prosperity  of  a  country  we  love  so  much.  As  we  contemplate  this  sad 
event  in. this  place,  the  shadows  of  the  past  gather  over  us;  the  memories 
of  events  long  gone  crowd  upon  us,  and  the  shades  of  departed  patriots  seem 
to  hover  about  us,  waiting  to  receive  into  their  midst  the  spirit  of  one  who 
was  worthy  to  be  a  eolaborer,  with  them  in  a  common  cause,  and  to  share  in 
the  rewards  of  their  virtues    Henceforth  he  must  be  to  us  as  one  of  them. 

"They  say  he  was  ambitious.  If  so,  it  was  a  grievous  fault,  and  grievously 
has  he  answered  it  He  has  found  in  it  naught  but  disappointment  It  has 
but  sei'ved  to  aggravate  the  mortification  of , his  defeats^  and  furnish  an  ad- 
ditional lustre  to  the  triumph  of  his  foes.  Those  who  come  after  us  may, 
ay,  they  will,  inquire  why  his  statue  stands  not  among  the  statues  of  those 
whom  men  thought  ablest  and  worthiest  to  govern. 

**But  his  ambition  was  a  high  and  holy  reeling,  unselfish,  magnanimoua 
Its  aspirations  were  for  his  country's  good,  and  its  triumph  was  his  country's 
prosperity.  Whether  in  honor  or  reproach,  in  triumph  or  defeat,  that  heart 
of  his  never  throbbed  with  one  pulsation  save  for  her  honor  and  her  welfaret. 
Turn  to  him  in  that  ]ast»  best  deed,  and  crowning  glory  of  a  life  so  full  of 
pnblie  service  and  of  honor,  when  hia  career  of  personal  ambition  waa 

*  Preil^  Ewiag  (Whi^,  of  Kentooky. 
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finished  for  ever.  Rejected  a^ain  and  again  by  his  conntrymen ;  lust  aban- 
doned by  a  party  which  would  scarce  have  had  an  existence  without  his 
genius,  his  courage,  and  his  labors^  that  great  hearty  ever  firm  and  defiant  to 
the  assaults  of  his  enemies^  but  defenceless  against  the  ingratitude  of  friends^ 
doubtless  wrung  with  the  bitterest  mortification  of  his  li^ ;  then  it  was,  and 
under  such  circumstances  as  these,  the  gathering  storm  rose  upon  his  country. 
All  eyes  Turned  to  him ;  all  voices  called  for  those  services  which,  in  the 
hour  of  prosperity  and  security,  they  had  so  carelessly  rejected.  With  no 
misanthropic  chagrin,  with  no  morose,  selfish  resentment,  he  forgot  all 
but  his  country  and  that  country  endangered.  He  returns  to  the  scene 
of  his  labors  and  his  fame,  which  he  had  thought  to  have  left  for  ever 
A  scene — that  American  Senate-Chamber,  clothed  in  no  gorgeous  dra 
pery,  shrouded  in  no  superstitious  awe  or  ancient  reverence  for  hereditary 
power,  but  to  a  reflecting  American  mind  more  full  of  interest,  of  d\a 
nity,  and  of  grandeur,  than  any  spot  on  this  broad  earth,  not  made  holy 
by  religion's  consecrating  seal.  See  him  as  he  enters  there,  tremblingly, 
but  hopefully,  upon  the  last>  most  momentous,  perhaps  roost  doubtful  conflict 
of  his  life.  Sir,  many  a  gay  tournament  has  been  more  dazzling  to  the  eye 
of  fancy,  more  gorgeous  and  imposing  in  the  display  of  jewelry  and  cloth  of 
gold,  in  the  sound  of  heralds'  trumpets,  in  the  grand  array  of  princely  beauty 
and  of  royal  pride.  Many  a  battle-field  has  trembled  beneatn  a  more  osten- 
tatious parade  of  human  power,  and  its  conquerors  have  been  crowned  with 
laurels,  honored  with  triumphs,  and  apotheosized  amid  the  demigods  of  His- 
tory ;  but  to  the  thoughtful,  hopeful,  philanthropic  student  of  the  annals  of 
his  race,  never  was  there  a  conflict  in  which  swrn  dangers  were  threatened, 
such  hopes  imperiled,  or  the  hero  of  which  deserved  a  warmer  gratitude,  a 
nobler  triumpo,  or  a  prouder  monument 

"Sir,  from  that  long,  anxious,  and  exhausting  conflict  he  never  rose 
again.  In  that  last  battle  for  his  country's  honor,  and  his  country's  safe- 
ty, he  received  the  mortal  wound  which  laid  him  low ;  and  we  now  mourn 
the  death  of  a  martyred  patriot 

"  But  never,  in  all  the  grand  drama  which  the  story  of  his  life  arrays 
never  has  he  presented  a  sublimer  or  a  more  touching  spectacle  than  in 
those  last  days  of  his  decline  and  death.  Broken  with  the  storms  of  states 
wounded  and  scathed  in  many  a  fiery  conflict,  that  aged,  worn,  and  de- 
cayed body,  in  such  mournful  contrast  with  the  never-dying  strength  of  hit 
giant  spirit,  he  seemed  a  proud  and  sacred,  though  a  crumbling  monument 
of  past  glory.  Standing  among  us  like  some  ancient  colossal  ruin  amid 
the  degenerate  and  more  diminutive  structures  of  modern  times,  its  vast 
proportions  magnified  by  the  contrast^  he  reminded  us  of  those  days  when 
there  were  giants  in  the  land,  and  we  remembered  that  even  then  thers 
was  none  whose  prowess  could  withstand  his  arm.  To  watch  him  in  thsA 
slow  decline,  yielding  with  dignity,  and  as  it  were  inch  by  inch,  to  that  last 
enemy,  as  a  hero  yields  to  a  conquering  foe,  the  glorious  light  of  his  intel 
«ect  bliizing  still  in  all  its  wonted  brilliancy,  and  setting  at  defiance  th» 
clouds  that  vainly  attempted  to  obscure  it  he  was  more  full  of  interest  that 
in  the  day  of  his  glory  and  his  power.  There  are  some  men  whose  bright 
est  intoDectnal  emanations  rise  so  little  superior  to  the  instincts  of  the  ani- 
mal, that  we  arc  led  fearfully  to  doubt  that  cherished  truth  of  the  soul's  ia- 
mortality,  which,  even  in  despair,  men  press  to  their  doubting  heartsi  Bel 
it  is  in  the  death  of  such  a  man  as  he  that  we  are  reassured  by  the  oontftni' 
plation  of  a  kindred  though  superior  spirit  of  a  soul  which,  immortal  Uk« 
his  fame,  knows  no  old  age,  no  decay,  no  death. 

"The  wondrous  light  of  his  unmatched  intellect  may  have  dazzled  i 
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world :  the  eloquence  of  thnt  inspired  tongue  may  hare  enchanted  milliona^ 
bat  there  are  few  who  have  sounded  the  depths  of  that  noble  heart  To 
see  him  in  sickness  and  in  health,  in  joy  and  in  sadness,  in  the  silent  watches 
of  the  night  and  in  the  busy  daytime — this  it  was  to  know  und  lore  him. 
To  see  the  impetuous  torrent  of  that  resistless  will ;  the  hurricane  of  those 
passions,  hushed  in  peace,  breathe  calm  and  gently  as  a  summer  zephyr;  to 
feel  the  eentle  pressure  of  that  hand  in  the  grasp  of  friendship  wMch  in  the 
rage  of  neiy  conflict  could  hurl  scorn  and  defiance  at  his  foe ;  to  see  that 
eagle  eye,  which  oft  would  burn  with  patriotic  ardor,  or  flash  with  the 
lightning  of  his  anger,  beam  with  the  kindliest  expressions  of  tenderness 
and  affection — then  it  was,  end  then  alone,  we  could  learn  to  know  and 
feel  that  that  heart  was  warmed  by  the  same  sacred  fire  from  above  which 
enkindled  the  light  of  his  resplendent  intellect  In  the  death  of  such  a 
man  even  patriotism  itself  might  pause,  and  for  a  moment  stand  aloof  while 
friendship  ahed  a  tear  of  sorrow  upon  his  bier. 

*  Hif  life  WBfl  gentle :  and  the  elements 
So  mixed  in  Dim,  that  Nature  might  stand  np 
And  ray  to  all  the  world,  This  waa  aman ." 

*But  who  can  estimate  his  country's  loss!  what  tongue  portray  the 
desolation  which,  in  this  house,  throughout  this  broad  land,  hangs  a  gloomy 
pall  over  his  grief-stricken  countrymen!  How  poorly  can  words  like  mine 
translate  the  eloquence  of  a  whole  people's  grief^for  a  patriot's  death  I  For 
a  nation's  loss  let  a  nation  mourn.  For  that  stupendous  calamity  to  our 
country  and  mankind,  be  the  heavens  hung  witn  black ;  let  the  wailiog 
elements  chant  his  dii^e,  and  the  universal  heart  of  man  throb  with  one 
oommon  pang  of  grief  and  anguish." 

Mr.  CAfiKOL*  "  Mr.  Speaker :  I  must  try  to  lay  a  single  laurel  leaf  in  that 
open  cofiSn  which  is  already  garlanded  by  the  eloquent  tributes  to  tlie  illustri- 
ous departed,  which  have  been  heard  in  this  now  solemn  Uall — ^for  I  come^ 
sir,  from  the  district  of  his  birth.  I  represent  on  tliis  floor  that  old  Han- 
over so  proud  of  her  Henrys — ^her  Patnck  Henry,  and  her  Henry  Clay.  I 
■peak  for  a  people  among  whom  he  has  always  had  as  earnest  and  devoted 
friends  as  were  ever  tlie  grace  and  glory  of  a  patriot  and  statesman. 

"  I  shall  attempt  no  sketch  of  his  life.  That  you  have  had  from  other  and 
abler  hands  than  mine.  Till  yesterday  that  life  was,  of  his  own  free  gift^ 
the  property  of  his  country ;  tonlay  it  Inslongs  to  her  historj.  It  is  known 
to  all,  and  will  not  be  forgotten.  Constant^  stern  opponent  of  his  political 
school  aa  has  been  my  State,  I  say  for  her,  that  nownere  in  this  broad  land 
are  his  great  qualities  more  admired,  or  his  death  more  mourned,  than  in 
Virginia.     Well  may  this  be  so ;  for  she  is  his  mother,  and  he  was  her  son. 

**  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  remember  the  party  strifes  in  which  he  was  so 
mnch  mingled,  and  through  which  we  all  more  or  less  have  passed,  and 
then  survey  this  scene,  and  tliink  how  far,  as  the  lightning  has  borne  the 
news  that  be  is  gone,  half-masted  flags  are  drooping  and  church-bells  are 
tolling,  and  men  are  sorrowing — I  can  but  feel  that  it  is  good  for  man  to 
die.  For  when  deaUi  enters,  ohl  how  the  unkindnesses,  and  jealousies^  and 
rivalries  of  life  do  vanish,  and  how,  like  incense  from  an  altar,  do  peace 
and  friendship,  and  all  the  sweet  charities  of  our  nature,  rise  arouna  the 
oorpse  which  was  once  a  man. 

**  And  of  a  truth,  Mr.  Speaker,  never  was  more  of  veritable,  noble  man- 
hood eased  in  mortal  mould  than  was  found  in  him  to  whose  memory  thia 

*  John  8.  CaaUe  (Democrat)  of  Rlehmood  Dbtrict^  ^^rgi&la. 
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brief  and  humble,  but  true  aud  heartfeltt  tribute  ie  peid.  But  his  eloqueal 
Yoice  is  hushed,  his  high  heart  is  stilled.  'Like  a  shock  of  corn  fully  ripe^ 
he  has  been  gathered  to  his  fathers*  With  more  than  threescore  yean 
and  ten  upon  him,  and  honors  clustered  thick  about  him,  in  the  TmU  possee- 
sion  of  unclouded  intellect^  and  all  the  consolations  of  Christianity,  lie  haf 
met  the  fate  which  is  evitable  by  none^  Lamented  by  all  his  countrymen, 
his  nam»is  bright  on  Fame's  immortal  roll.  He  has  finished  his  course,  and 
he  has  his  crown.  What  more  fruit  can  life  bear!  What  can  it  give  that 
Henry  Clay  has  not  gained  f 

"Then^  Mr.  Speaker,  around  his  tomb  should  be  heard  not  only  the  dim 
ixat  wails  his  loes^  but  the  jubilant  anthem  which  sounds  that  on  the  world'b 
great  battle-field  another  yietory  has  been  won,  another  incontestable  grea^ 
ness  achieved." 

Mr.  Chandlkr*  said  :  "  Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  solemn  inyo- 
cation  of  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Ewing]  was  receiv- 
ing an  early  answer,  ana  that  the  heavens  are  hune  in  black,  and  the  wail- 
ing elements  are  singing  the  funeral  dirge  of  Henry  Clay.  Amid  this 
elemental  gloom  and  the  distress  which  pervades  the  nation  at  the  death  of 
Henr^  Clay,  priyate  grief  should  not  obtrude  itself  upon  notice,  nor  personal 
anguish  seek  for  utterance.  Silence  is  the  best  exponent  of  individual 
sorrow,  and  the  heart  that  knoweth  its  cwn  bitterness  shrinks  from  aa 
exposition  of  its  affliction. 

"  Could  I  have  consulted  my  own  feelings  on  the  event  which  occupies 
the  attention  of  the  House  at  the  present  moment,  I  should  even  have  for> 
borne  attendance  here,  and,  in  the  solitude  and  silence  of  my  chamber,  have 
mused  upon  the  terrible  lesson  which  has  been  administered  to  the  people 
and  the  nation.  But  I  represent  a  constituency  who  justly  pride  themselvea 
upon  the  unwavering  attachment  they  have  ever  felt  and  manifested  to 
Henry  Clay — a  constant,  pervading,  hereditary  love ;  the  son  has  taken  up 
the  father's  affection,  and,  amid  all  the  professions  of  political  attachments 
to  others,  whom  the  accidents  of  party  have  made  prominent,  and  the  sue- 
cess  of  party  has  made  powerful,  true  to  his  own  instincts,  and  true  to  the 
sanctified  legacy  of  his  lather,  he  has  placed  the  name  of  Henry  Clay  for- 
ward and  preeminent  as  the  exponent  of  what  is  g^reatest  in  statesmanships 
and  purest  in  patriotism.  And  even,  sir,  when  party  fealty  caused  other 
attachments  to  ne  avowed  for  party  uses,  the  preference  was  limited  to  the 
occupancy  of  office,  and  superiority  admitted  for  Clay  in  all  that  is  reckoned 
above  party  estimation. 

*'Nor  ought  I  to  forbear  to  add  that,  as  the  senior  member  of  the  delen- 
tion  which  represents  my  Commonwealth,  I  am  requested  to  utter  3m 
sentiments  of  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  at  large,  who  yield  to  no  portion 
of  this  great  Union  in  their  appreciation  of  the  talents^  their  reverence  for 
the  lofty  patriotism,  their  admiration  of  the  statesmanship,  and  hereafter 
their  love  of  the  memory  of  Henry  Clay. 

'*I  can  not,  therefore,  be  silent  on  this  occasion,  without  injustice  to  th« 
affections  of  my  constituency,  eyen  though  I  painfully  feel  how  inadequate 
to  the  reverence  and  love  my  people  have  toward  that  statesman  must  be 
all  that  I  have  to  utter  on  this  mournful  occasion. 

"I  know  not^  Mr.  Chairman,  where  now  the  nation  is  to  find  the  men  she 
needs  in  peril — either  other  calls  than  those  of  politics  are  holding  in 
abeyance  the  talents  which  the  nation  may  need,  or  else  a  generation  m  to 
pass  undistinguished  by  the  greatness  of  our  statesmen.    Of  the  noble  minde 

*  Joaeph  R.  Chandler  (Whig)  of  Phfladdphia  dtj,  Ps. 
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Uut  have  iwayed  the  Senate,  one  yet  rarvivee  in  the  roAtority  of  ]>owerfiil 
intellect^  carefully  dUciplioed  and  no)>ly  exercised.  May  He  who  has  thai 
|ar  bl«jfised  our  nation,  sfiare  to  her  and  the  world,  that  of  which  tlie  world 
foust  always  envy  our  country  the  poesesaion.  But  my  business  is  with  th# 
dead. 

**The  biography  of  HeorT  Clay,  from  his  ehildhood  upward,  is  too 
familiar  to  every  American,  for  me  to  trespass  on  the  time  of  this  House  by 
a  reference  directly  thereto;  and  the  nonorable  gentlemen  who  hare 
preceded  me  have,  with  affectionate  hand  and  appropriate  delicacy,  swept 
away  the  dust  which  nearly  fourscore  years  have  scattered  over  a  part  of 
the  record,  and  have  made  our  pride  greater  in  his  life,  and  our  grief  mora 
poignant  at  his  death,  by  showing  some  of  tliose  passages  which  attract 
respect  to  our  republican  institution^  of  whicli  Mr.  Clay's  whole  life  was  tha 
able  support  and  most  successful  illustration. 

"It  would,  tiien,  be  a  work  of  supererogation  for  me  to  renew  that  effort 
though  inquiry  into  the  life  and  conduct  of  Henry  Cla;|r  would  present  new 
thenies  fur  private  eulogy,  new  grounds  for  public  gratitude. 

"How  rare  is  it,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  great  man  living  can,  with  con 
fidence,  rely  on  extensive  personal  friendehin,  or,  dying,  tliink  to  awaken  a 
sentiment  of  regret  beyond  that  which  incluaes  the  public  loss  or  the  disap- 
pointment of  individual  hopes  1  Yet,  sir,  the  message  which  yesterday  went 
forth  from  this  city,  Uiat  Henry  Cloy  was  dead,  brought  sorrow,  ]>er9ona], 
private,  special  sorrow,  to  the  hearts  of  tliousauds,  each  of  whom  felt  that 
from  his  own  love  fur,  his  long  attechment  to,  his  disinterested  hopes  in, 
Henry  CIny,  he  had  a  particular  sorrow  to  cherish  and  express,  which 
weighed  upon  his  heart,  sejMirate  from  the  sense  of  national  loss. 

"  Ao  man,  Mr.  Speaker,  m  our  nation,  had  the  art  so  to  identify  himself 
with  public  measures  of  the  most  momentous  character,  and  to  maintain,  at 
the  same  time,  almost  universal  affoction,  like  that  great  stetcsnian.  His 
business^  from  his  boyhood,  was  with  national  concerns,  and  he  dealt  with 
them  aa  witli  familiar  thingai  And  yet  bis  sympathies  were  with  individual 
intecests,  etiterprises,  affections.  joyS)  and  sorrows;  and  while  every  patriot 
bowed  in  humble  deference  to  his  lofty  attainments  and  heartfelt  gratitude 
for  his  national  services^  almost  every  man  in  this  vast  Republic  knew  that 
the  great  stetesnian  was,  in  feeling  and  experience,  identified  with  his  own 
position.  Hence,  the  universal  love  of  tlie  people ;  hence,  their  enthusiasm 
in  all  times,  fur  his  fame.    Hence,  sir,  their  present  grief. 

"Many  other  public  men  of  our  country  liave  distinguished  themselves^ 
and  brought  honor  to  the  nation,  by  superiority  in  some  peculiar  branch  of 
the  public  service;  but  it  seems  to  have  been  the  gift  of  Mr.  Clay  to  have 
acquired  peculiar  eminence  in  every  path  of  duty  he  was  called  to  tread, 
la  the  earnestness  of  debate,  which  great  public  interests  and  distinguished 
opposing  talents  excited  in  this  House^  he  had  no  superior  in  energy,  force, 
or  effect  Yet  as  the  presiding  officer,  by  blananess  of  language,  and 
fiimness  of  purpose,  he  soothed  and  made  orderly;  and  Uius,  by  official 
dignity,  he  commanded  the  respect  which  energy  had  secured  to  him  on  the 
floor. 

Wherever  official  or  social  duties  demanded  an  exercise  of  his  power,  there 
was  a  preeminenee  which  seemed  prescripti  vely  his  own.  1  n  the  lofty  debate 
of  the  Senate  and  the  stirring  harangues  to  popular  assemblage^  he  was  the 
orator  o\  the  nation,  and  of  the  people;  and  the  sincerity  of  putpose^  and 
the  unity  of  design  evinced  in  all  he  said  or  did,  fixed  in  the  public  mind  a 
eonfidence  strong  and  exponsive  as  the  affections  he  had  won. 

*'  Year  after  year,  sir,  has  Henry  Clay  Ijeen  achieving  the  work  of  the 
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misBion  with  which  he  was  intrusted ;  and  it  was  only  when  the  warmeii 
wishes  of  his  warmest  friends  were  disappointed  that  he  entered  on  the 
fruition  of  a  patriot's  highest  hopes,  and  stood  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  that 
admiration  and  confidence  which  nothing  but  the  antagonism  of  party 
relations  could  have  divided. 

*'How  rich  that  enjoyment  must  have  been,  it  is  only  for  us  to  imagine. 
How  eminently  deserved  it  was,  we  and  the  world  can  attest 

"The  love  and  the  devotion  of  his  nolitical  friends  were  cheering  and 
grateful  to  his  hearty  and  were  acknowledged  in  all  his  life— were  recognised 
even  to  his  death. 

**The  contest  in  the  Senate-Chamber  or  the  forum  was  rewardeu  with 
■uccess  achieved,  and  the  great  victor  could  enjoy  the  ovation  which  partial 
friendship  or  the  gratitude  pf  the  benefited  prepared.  But  tlie  triumph  of 
his  life  was  no  party  achievement  It  was  not  in  the  applause  which 
admiring  friends  and  defeated  antagonists  offered  to  his  measureless  success 
that  he  found  the  reward  of  his  labors  and  comprehended  the  extent  of  his 
mission. 

"It  was  only  when  friends  and  antagonists  paused  in  their  contest^ 
appalled  at  the  public  difiiculties  and  national  dangers  which  had  been 
accumulating,  unseen  and  unregarded ;  it  was  only  when  the  nation  itself 
felt  the  danger,  and  acknowledged  the  inefllicacv  of  party  action  as  a  remedy, 
that  Henry  Clay  calculated  the  full  extent  of  his  powers^  and  enjoyed  the 
reward  of  their  saving  exercise.  Then,  sir,  you  saw,  and  I  saw,  party  desig- 
nations dropped,  and  party  allegiance  disavowed,  an4  anxious  patriots,  of 
all  localities  and  names,  turn  toward  the  country's  benefactor  as  the  roan 
for  tlie  terrible  exigencies  of  the  hour;  and  the  sick  chamber  of  Henry  Clay 
became  the  Delphos,  whence  were  given  out  the  oracles  that  presented  the 
means  and  the  measures  of  our  Union's  safety.  Tliere^  sir,  and  not  in  the 
high  places  of  the  country,  were  the  labors  and  sacrifices  of  half  a  century 
to  be  rewarded  and  closed.  With  his  right  yet  in  that  Senate  which  he  had 
entered  the  youngest>  and  lingered  till  the  eldest,  member,  he  felt  that  hii 
work  was  done,  and  the  object  of  his  life  accomplished.  Every  cloud  -that 
had  dimmed  the  noondav  lustre  had  been  ditssipated ;  and  the 'retiring  orfay 
which  sunk  from  the  sight  of  the  nation  in  fullness  and  in  beauty,  will  yet 
pour  up  the  horizon  a  posthumous  glory  that  shall  tell  of  the  splendor  and 
greatness  of  the  luminary  that  has  passed  away.** 

Mr.  Bayly.*  "  Mr.  Speaker :  Although  I  have  been  all  my  life  a  wtj 
opponent  of  Mr.  Clav,  yet  from  my  boyhood  I  have  been  upon  terms  of  per- 
sonal friendship  witb  him.  More  than  twenty  years  ago,  I  was  introduced 
to  him  by  my  father,  who  was  his  personal  friend.  From  that  time  to  this^ 
there  has  existed  between  us  as  preat  personal  intimacy  as  the  disparity  in 
our  y<^ar8  and  our  political  difference  would  justify.  After  I  became  a 
memi)er  of  this  House,  and  upon  his  return  to  the  Senate,  subsequent  to  his 
resignation  in  1842,  the  warm  regard  upon  his  part  for  the  daughter  of  a 
devoted  friend  of  forty  years'  standing,  made  him  a  constant  visitor  at  my 
house,  and  frequently  a  guest  at  my  table.     These  circumstances  make  it 

r roper  that^  upon  this  occasion,  I  should  pay  this  last  tribute  to  his  memory, 
not  only  knew  him  well  as  a  statesman,  but  I  knew  him  better  in  the 
most  unreserved  social  intercourse.  The  most  hanpy  circumstance^  as  I 
esteem  it,  of  my  political  life  has  been,  that  I  have  tnus  known  each  of  on* 
great  Congressional  triumvirate. 

*  Gen.  Thomas  H.  Bayly  (Democrat)  of  Virgliiia. 
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"1,  tir,  nerer  knew  a  man  of  higher  qualities  than  Mr.  Clay.  Hia  very 
fanlta  originated  in  high  qualities.  With  greater  self-possession,  with  great- 
er self-reliance,  than  anj  man  I  ever  knew,  he  possessed  moral  and  physical 
courage  to  as  high  a  degree  as  any  man  who  eyer  lived.  Confident  m  his 
own  Judgment^  never  doubting  as  to  his  own  course,  fearing  no  obstacla 
that  might  lie  in  his  way,  it  was  almost  impossible  that  he  should  not  have 
been  imperious  in  his  character.  Never  doubting  himself  as  to  what  ha 
thought  daty  and  patriotism  required  at  his  hands,  it  was  natural  that  he 
ahould  sometimes  nave  been  impatient  with  those  more  doubting  and  timid 
than  himself.  His  were  qualities  to  have  made  a  great  general,  as  they 
were  qualities  that  did  make  him  a  great  statesman,  and  tliese  qualities 
were  so  obvious  that  during  the  darkest  period  of  our  late  war  with  Great 
Britain,  Mr.  Madison  had  determined,  at  one  time,  to  make  him  General-in- 
Chief  of  the  American  army. 

"  Sir,  it  is  but  a  short  time  since  the  American  Congress  buried  the  first  one 
that  went  to  the  grave  of  that  great  triumvirate.  We  are  now  called  upon 
to  bury  another.  The  third,  thank  God  I  still  lives^  and  long  may  he  live 
to  enlighten  his  countrymen  by  his  wisdom,  and  set  them  the  example  of 
exalted  patriotisnu  Sir,  in  the  lives  and  characters  of  these  great  men, 
there  is  much  resembling  those  of  the  great  triumvirate  of  the  British  Par- 
liament It  differs  principally  in  this:  Burke  preceded  Fox  and  Pitt  to  the 
torobi  Webster  survives  Clay  and  Calhoun.  Wiien  Fox  and  Pitt  died, 
there  were  no  others  to  fill  their  place.  Webster  still  lives,  now  that  Cal- 
houn and  Clay  are  dead,  the  unrivaled  statesman  of  his  country.  Like 
Fox  and  Pitt»  Clay  and  Calhoun  lived  in  troubled  times.  Like  Fox  and 
Pitt  they  were  each  of  them  the  leader  of  rival  parties.  Like  Fox  and  Pitt 
they  were  idolized  by  their  respective  friendsi  Like  Fox  and  Pitt,  they 
died  about  the  same  time,  and  in  the  public  service ;  and  as  has  been  said 
of  Fox  and  Pitt»  Clay  and  Calhoun  died  with  '  their  harness  upon  them 
like  Fox  and  Pitt— 

*  With  more  than  mortal  poweiB  endowed. 
How  high  they  eoared  aooTe  the  crowd; 
Theirs  was  no  common  partf  race, 
Jostling  by  dark  intrigue  for  place- 
Like  fiu>led  gods,  theu-  mighty  war 
Shook  realzns  and  nations  in  its  Jar. 
Beneath  each  banner,  proud  to  stand, 
Looked  up  the  noblest  of  the  land. 

*  •  *  • 

*  Here  let  their  disooxd  with  them  die. 
Speak  not  for  those  a  separate  doom, 
Whom  fate  made  brothers  in  the  tomb ; 
Bat  search  the  land  of  liring  men, 
Where  wilt  thou  find  their  like  again  f 

Mr.  Ykhablk*  "  Mr.  Speaker:  I  trust  that  I  shall  be  pardoned  for  add- 
ing a  few  words  upon  this  sad  occasion.  The  life  of  the  illustrious  states- 
man which  has  just  terminated  is  so  interwoven  with  our  history,  an  i  tho 
lustre  of  his  great  name  so  profusely  shed  over  its  pagea^  that  simple  admi- 
ration of  his  hvgh  qualities  might  well  be  my  excuse.  But  it  is  a  sacre*! 
privilege  to  dn  iv  near — to  contemplate  the  end  of  the  great  and  good.  It 
u  prefitable  as  veil  as  purifying  to  look  upon  and  realize  the  office  of  death 
In  removing  a'i  that  can  excite  jealousy  or  produce  distrust,  and  to  ^aze 
upon  the  vjrt>  3S  which  like  jewels  have  survived  his  powers  of  destruction, 
^e  ^f¥f  -^   h  radiates  from  the  life  of  a  great  and  oatriotic  statesman  is 

hair  W.  Venabla  (State  Rights  Democrat),  of  North  Carolina. 
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often  dimmed  b^  the  roUts  which  partj  conflicts  throw  troniid  it  But  tiki 
bladt  which  striises  him  down  purifies  the  atmoephere  which  turroundW 
him  in  life,  «nd  it  shinee  forth  in  bright  examples  and  well-earned  renowSi 
It  is  then  that  we  witness  the  sinoere  acknowledgment  of  gratitude  bj  ft 

EK»ple  who,  having  enjoyed  tlie  benefits  arising  from  the  services  of  an  em- 
en  t  statesman,  embalm  his  name  in  their  roemury  and  hearts^  We  shonld 
eheriah  such  recollections  as  well  from  pntriotism  ns  self-respect  Oun,  sir, 
it  now  the  dutjr,  in  the  midst  of  sad^efl^  in  tliis  high  place,  in  the  face  of 
our  Republic,  and  before  the  world,  to  pay  this  tribote  by  aeknowlcdginK 
tlie  merits  of  our  coUeagtie  whose  name  has  ornamented  Uie  Jonmals  of 
Oongress  for  near  half  a  century.  Few,  very  few,  have  ever  combined  th% 
high  intellectual  powers  and  distinguished  gifts  of  this  illustrious  Senator. 
Oast  in  the  finest  mould  bj  nature,  he  more  tlian  fulfilled  tlie  anticipatioM 
which  were  indulged  by  those  who  looked  to  a  distinguished  career  as  Um 
•ertain  result  of  tiiat  zealous  pursuit  of  fame  and  useful nees  upon  which  he 
entered  in  early  life.  Of  the  incidents  of  that  life  it  is  unnecessary  for  mt 
to  Si>eak — ^Uiey  are  as  familiar  os  household  words,  and  must  be  equally 
Ikmiliar  to  tliose  who  oome  after  us.  But  it  is  useful  to  refresh  memory  bj 
recurrence  to  some  of  the  events  which  marked  his  career.  We  know,  mt, 
that  Uiere  is  much  that  is  in  common  in  the  histories  of  distinguished  mea^ 
The  elements  which  constitute  greatness  are  the  same  in  all  time^ ;  henet 
Aose  who  have  been  tlie  admiration  of  their  generations  present  in  their 
Uvea  much  which,  although  really  great,  ceases  to  be  remarkabli^  becauM 
fllvatrated  by  such  numerous  examples — 

*  Dat  there  are  deedi  which  should  nol  pais  swsy. 
And  nimea  that  mun  not  wither.* 

''Of  such  deeds  the  life  of  Henry  Clay  affords  many  and  bright  examplei 
ffis  own  name,  and  those  with  whom  he  associated,  sliall  live  with  a  fredi- 
ncM  which  time  can  not  impair,  and  sliine  with  a  brightness  which  passing 
years  can  not  dim.  His  advent  into  public  life  was  as  remarkable  for  tha 
circumstances  as  it  was  brilliant  in  its  effect  It  was  at  a  time  in  which 
genius  and  learning,  statesmanship  and  eloquence,  made  the  American  Con- 
gress the  roost  august  body  in  the  world.  He  was  the  cotemporary  of  a 
race  of  statesmen — some  of  whom  then  administering  the  Government  and 
others  retiring  and  retired  from  office — presented  an  arra^  of  ability  unsur- 
passed in  our  history.  The  elder  Adams,  Jefferson,  Madison,  Clinton,  Gal- 
latin, and  Monroe,  stood  before  the  Republic  in  the  maturity  of  their  fame 
while  Calhoun,  John  Quincy  Adams^  Lownd<»,  Crawford,  Gaston,  Randolph, 
and  Cheves,  with  a  host  of  others^  rose  a  bright  galaxy  upon  our  horizon. 
He  who  won  his  spurs  in  such  a  field  earned  his  knighthood.  Distinction 
amid  such  competition  was  true  renown^- 

*  ThA  fame  which  a  man  wins  for  himaelf  is  beal~ 
That  ha  may  call  hia  own.' 

"  It  was  tmh  a  fame  tliat  he  made  for  himself  in  that  moet  evantftil  em 
in  our  history.  To  me.  sir,  the  recollection  of  that  day,  and  of  the  eventi 
which  dtstiagaiah  it  is  filled  with  an  overpowering  interMt  I  never  eaa 
forget  my  enthuaiastio  admiration  of  the  boldnesa^  the  eloquence^  and  the 
patriotism  of  Henry  Glav  during  the  war  of  1812.  In  the  bright  array  of 
talent  which  adorned  the  Congress  of  the  United  States;  in  the  confliet 
grewin^  out  of  the  political  events  of  that  time;  in  the  strogglea  of  party, 
and  amid  the  gloom  and  disasters  which  depressed  the  spirits  of  most  ueik 
Mid  well  ttigh  paralysed  the  enefKies  of  the  Administration,  his  cheerftal 
hot,  high  beann^  commanding  Moquenee^  and  iron  wil^gave  streiifkk 
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nd  fionasUnej  to  tiioee  element*  which  6nal]jr  gave  not  onlj  eofNces  but 
{dory  to  the  country.  When  dark  clouds  hovered  over  u%  and  tliere  waa 
Ettle  to  save  from  desnair,  tlie  country  looked  witli  hope  to  Clay  and  Cal> 
houn,  to  Lowndes  ana  Crawford,  and  Clieve^  and  looked  not  in  vain.  The 
unbending  will,  the  unshaken  nerve,  and  the  burning  eloquence  of  Henry 
Clay  did  as  much  to  coniniand  confidence  and  sustain  hope  as  even  il)e 
Bews  of  our  first  victory  after  a  succession  of  defeats.  Those  grent  names 
•re  now  canonised  in  history  ;  he,  too^  has  pnlsud  to  join  them  on  its  pagep 
ABsociated  in  his  long  political  life  with  uie  illustrious  Calhoun,  he  sur 
Trived  him  but  two  years.  Many  of  ua  heard  his  eloouent  tribute  to  his 
memory  in  the  Senate-chamber  on  the  annunciation  of  iiis  deatli.  And  wc 
this  day  unite  in  a  similar  manifestation  of  reverential  regard  to  him  whose 
Toice  snail  never  more  charm  the  ear,  whose  burning  thought^  borne  on 
that  medium,  shall  no  more  move  the  hearts  of  listening  assenililies. 

**In  the  midst  of  the  highest  specimens  of  our  race,  he  was  alwnys  an 
aqual ;  kc  wom  m  man  amnm^  men.  Bold,  skillful,  and  determined,  he  gave 
character  to  tlie  party  whu-h  acknowledged  him  as  a  leader;  impressed 
bis  opiuions  0|x>q  their  miud^  and  an  attachment  to  himself  u|x»ii  their 
bearta  No  mnn,  sir,  can  do  this  witltout  being  eminently  great:  Whoever 
attains  tliis  position,  must  tiriit  overcome  tlie  asnimtions  uf  antagonist  sin> 
bition,  quiet  the  clamors  of  rivalry,  bold  in  check  tiie  munnurs  of  jeHlonsy, 
and  overcome  the  instincts  of  vanity  and  self-love  in  the  masses  thus  sub- 
dued to  his  control.  But  few  men  ever  attain  it.  Very  rare  are  tlie  exam- 
ples of  tiiose  whose  plastic  touch  forms  tJie  iiiimls  and  directs  th«  piir]>oses 
of  a  great  (xilitical  party.  This  infallible  iii<licjitioM  of  6U|)eriority  Iwlonged 
to  Mr.  Clay.  He  has  exereim.*d  that  control  during  a  long  life ;  and  now, 
through  our  hroad  land  the  tidings  of  bis  deatli,  borne  with  electric  speed, 
have  ojiened  the  fountains  of  sorrow.  Every  city,  town,  village,  and  hnnileti 
will  l)e  clotiied  with  moiirnitig ;  niong  our  extf  titled  coast,  the  commercial 
and  military  marine,  with  flags  (lnM»i>ing  at  half-mast,  own  the  bereavement; 
Btate-liouaes  drafied  in  black,  proclaim  the  extingui!4iment  of  one  of  the 
great  lights  of  Senates;  and  minute-guns  sound  his  requiem  ! 

**Slr,  during  tlie  last  five  year»»  I  have  seen  the  venerable  John  Quincy 
Adamis  John  C  Calhoun,  and  Henry  Clay,  psM  from  among  us^  the  legisla- 
tors of  our  country.  Tlie  race  of  giants  who  *were  on  tlie  earth  in  those 
days'  is  well-nigh  gone.  Despite  their  skill,  their  genius,  their  might,  they 
have  sunk  under  the  stroke  of  time.  Hiey  were  our  admiration  and  our 
glory;  a  few  linger  witli  us,  the  monuments  of  former  greatnt^M,  tlie  beacon- 
bght«  of  a  past  age.  The  dtHith  of  Henry  Cbiy  can  not  fail  to  suggest  mel- 
ancholy associations  to  each  memiM^r  of  tbis  House.  These  walls  have 
reechoed  the  silvery  tones  of  his  l)evvitrliing  voice  ;  listening  assemblies  have 
hung  ii|>on  his  li^M.  The  chair  which  y«iii  fill  has  been  graced  by  his  pres- 
ence, while  his  eonimanding  |)erson,  and  nnequn1e<l  pnrliamentiiry  nttain- 
mentA.  inspired  all  with  deference  and  r<4pcct^  Chosen  by  acclnmiition,  he- 
eaiise  ot  his  higii  qualificati(»its,  he  suBtaine<1  himself  before  the  Hoii^  and 
the  «»i>Hntry.  In  his  supremacy  with  hi*  party,  and  the  unint4piTupted  con« 
fidence  wliieh  he  enjoyed  to  the  day  of  his  death,  he  seems  U>  have  almool 
discredited  tlie  tnith  of  those  lines  addressed  to  Ca3sar — 

*  Hon  po^nnt  primt  p^io  nmn«>«  omnI  in  tempore, 
Bnmmuni  ii«1  irnidnin  inim  rlniitnti!*  vpooii^, 
CoiwUtG*  aigres,  et  dtliu,  qaam  aaoeBdM,  cadet.** 


*  '  AH  can  nor  be  nt  nil  time*  first 
To  reiich  th 
MonhanL 


To  reiich  the  ropmiwt  »«trp  of  ijlory ;  to  ttnnd  thrm 
£irra  twifter  thsa  we  mouat  we  nJ.* 
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"  If  not  at  all  times  fint»  he  stood  equal  with  the  foremoati  and  a  brilliai^ 
rapid  rise  knew  no  decline  in  the  confidence  of  those  whose  just  appreeia' 
tion  of  his  merits  had  confirmed  his  title  to  renown. 

"The  citizens  of  other  countries  will  deplore  his  death;  the  straggling 
patriots  who  on  our  own  continent  were  cheered  bj  his  sympathies,  and  who 
must  have  perceived  his  influence  in  the  recognition  of  their  independence 
by  this  Grovemmentt  have  tausht  their  children  to  venerate  his  name.  He 
won  the  civic  crown,  and  th%  demonstrations  of  this  hour  own  the  worth  of 
eivil  servioe& 

"  It  was  with  great  satisfaction  that  I  heard  mj  friend  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Breckinridgel  the  immediate  representative  of  Mr.  Clay,  detail  a  con- 
versation which  disclosed  the  feelings  of  that  eminent  man  in  relation  to  his 
Christian  hope.  These,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  rich  memorials,  precious  reminis- 
cences. A  Cnristian  statesman  is  the  glory  of  his  age,  and  his  memory  will 
be  glorious  in  after-times;  it  reflects  a  light  coming  from  a  source  which 
clouds  can  not  dim  nor  shadows  obscure.  It  was  my  privilege,  also,  a  short 
time  since,  to  converse  with  this  distinguished  statesman  on  tlie  subject  of 
his  hopes  in  a  future  state.  Feeling  a  deep  interest,  I  asked  him  irankly 
what  were  his  hopes  in  the  world  to  which  he  was  evidently  hastening.  'I 
am  pleased,'  said  ne,  *  my  friend,  that  you  have  introduced  the  subject  Con- 
scious that  I  must  die  very  soon,  I  love  to  meditate  upon  the  nsoet  important 
of  all  interests.  I  love  to  converse  and  to  hear  conversations  about  them. 
The  vanity  of  the  world,  and  its  insufliciency  to  satisfy  the  soul  of  man,  has 
been  long  a  settled  conviction  of  mv  mind.  Man*s  inability  to  secure  by  his 
own  merits  the  approbation  of  God.  I  feel  to  be  true.  I  trust  in  the  atone- 
ment of  the  Savior  of  men,  as  the  ground  of  my  acceptance  and  my  hope 
of  salvation.  My  faith  is  feeble,  but  I  hope  in  Uis  mercy  and  trust  in  Hii 
promises'  To  such  declarations  I  listenea  with  the  deepest  interest;  as  I  did 
on  another  occasion,  when  he  said :  *  I  am  willing  to  abide  the  will  of  Heaven, 
and  ready  to  die  when  that  will  shall  determine  it' 

"He  is  gone,  sir,  professing  the  humble  hope  of  a  Christian.  That  hope^ 
alone,  bir,  can  sustain  vou,  or  any  of  us.  There  is  one  lonely  and  crushed 
heart  that  has  bowed  before  this  afflictive  event  Far  away,  at  Ashland,  a 
widowed  wife,  prevented  bv  feeble  health  from  attending  his  bedside  and 
soothing  his  painful  hours^  she  has  thought  even  the  electric  speed  of  the  in- 
telligence daily  transmitted  of  his  condition,  too  slow  for  her  aching;  anxioof 
bosom.  She  will  find  consolation  in  his  Christian  submission,  and  will  draw 
all  of  comfort  that  such  a  case  admits  from  the  assurance  that  nothing  waa 
neglected  by  the  kindness  of  friends  which  could  supply  her  place.  May 
the  guardianship  of  the  widow's  Qod  be  her  protection,  and  His  consolations 
her  support  !** 

Mr.  Haven*  said :  "  Mr  Speaker,  representing  a  constituency  distinguish- 
ed for  the  constancy  of  its  devotion  to  the  political  principles  of  Mr.'Clay, 
and  for  its  unwavering  attachment  to  his  fortunes  and  his  person— sympa- 
Uiizing  deeply  with  those  whose  more  intimate  personal  relations  with  him 
have  made  them  feel  most  profoundly  this  general  bereavement — I  desire  to 
•ay  a  few  words  of  him,  since  he  has  fallen  among  as»  and  been  taken  to  his 
*est 

"  After  the  finished  eulogies  which  have  been  so  eloquently  pronounced 
:iy  the  honorable  gentlemen  who  have  preceded  me,  I  will  avoid  a  course  of 
remark  which  might  otherwise  be  deemed  a  repetition,  and  refdr  to  the  bea^ 
mg  of  some  of  the  acts  of  tlie  deceased  upon  the  interests  and  destinies  of 

*  BolomoD  G.  HftTen  (Whig),  of  Erie  (formerly  Mr.  FUlmore'f)  District,  New  Yoifc. 
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mf  own  State.  The  influence  of  his  pnblio  life^  and  of  hie  /m»«/y  American 
tkmraeter^  the  benefits  of  his  wise  forecast,  and  the  results  of  his  efforts  for 
wholesome  and  rational  progress^  are  nowhere  more  strongly  exhibited  than 
m  the  SUte  of  New  York 

"Onr  appreciation  of  his  anxiety  for  the  general  diffosion  of  knowledge 
and  education,  is  manifested  in  our  twelve  thousand  public  libraries,  our 
equal  number  of  common  schools,  and  a  large  number  of  higher  institutions 
of  learning — all  of  which  drew  portions  of  their  support  from  the  share  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands,  which  his  wise  policy  gave  to  our  State. 
Our  whole  people  are  thus  constantly  reminded  of  their  great  obligations  to 
the  statesman  whose  death  now  afflicts  the  nation  with  sorrow.  Our  exten- 
sive public  works  attest  our  conviction  of  the  utility  and  importance  of  the 
lystem  of  Internal  Improvements  he  so  ably  advocated ;  and  their  value  and 
productiveness  afford  a  most  striking  evidence  of  the  soundness  and  wisdom 
of  his  policy.  Nor  has  his  influence  been  less  sensibly  felt  in  our  agriculture, 
commerce,  and  manufacturer  Every  department  of  human  industry  ac- 
knowledges his  fostering  care,  and  the  people  of  New  York  are,  in  no  small 
measure,  indebted  to  his  statesmanship  for  the  wealth,  comfort,  contentment; 
and  happiness  so  widely  and  generally  diffused  throughout  the  State. 

**  Well  may  New  York  cherish  his  memory  and  acKuowledge  with  ^ati- 
tnde  the  benefits  that  his  life  has  conferred.  Tliat  memory  will  be  cherished 
throughout  the  Republic 

"  When  internal  discord  and  sectional  strife  have  threatened  tlie  integrity 
^f  the  Union,  his  just  weight  of  character,  his  large  experience,  his  powers 
of  conciliation  and  acknowledged  patriotism,  have  enabled  him  to  pacify  the 
angry  passions  of  his  countrymen,  and  to  raise  the  bow  of  promise  and  of 
hope  u}>on  the  clouds  which  have  darkened  the  political  horizon. 

"He  has  passed  from  among  us,  ripe  in  wisdom  and  pure  in  charactei^— 
full  of  years  and  full  of  honors.  He  has  breathed  his  last  amidst  the  bless- 
ings of  a  united  and  a  grateful  nation. 

"  He  was,  in  my  iudgment,  particularly  fortunate  in  the  time  of  his  death. 

"He  lived  to  see  his  country,  guided  by  his  wisdom,  come  once  again  un 
hurt  out  of  tryinv  sectional  difficulties  and  domestic  strife;  and  he  has 
dosed  his  eyes  in  death  upon  that  country  while  it  is  in  the  enjovment  of 
profound  peace,  busy  with  industry,  and  blessed  with  unequaled  pros- 
perity. 

It  can  fall  to  the  lot  of  but  few  to  die  amidst  so  warm  a  gratitude  flowing 
from  the  hearts  of  their  countrymen;  and  none  can  leave  a  brighter  exam- 
ple or  a  more  enduring  fame. 

"Mr.  Brooks.*  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  add  my  humble  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  a  great  and  good  man  now  to  be  gathered  to  his  fatherai  1  speak 
for  and  from  a  community,  in  whose  hearts  is  enshrined  the  name  of  him 
whom  we  mourn;  who,  however  much  Virginia,  the  land  of  his  birth,  or 
Kentucky,  the  land  of  his  adoption,  mav  love  him,  is,  if  possible,  loved 
where  I  live  yet  more.  If  idolatry  had  been  Christian,  or  allowable  even, 
he  would  have  been  our  idol  But,  as  it  is,  for  a  quarter  of  a  centurv  now, 
his  bust,  his  portrait^  or  some  medal,  has  been  one  of  our  household  god^ 
gracing  not  alone  the  saloon,  and  the  halls  of  wealth,  but  the  humblest 
room  or  workshop  of  almost  every  mechanic  or  laborer.  Proud  rnonumentf 
of  hij*  policy  as  a  statesman,  as  my  colleague  has  justly  said,  are  all  about 
M^  aM^  we  owe  to  him,  in  a  good  degree,  our  growth,  our  greatness^  our 
p9is    f\iy  and  happinew^  as  a  people. 

I  Brooks  (Uxaon  Wblg),  of  New  York  eftv 
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'"The  grftat  field  of  Heniy  Claj,  Mr.  SiMaker,  >ia»  been  here,  on  the  floor 
of  tliis  House,  and  in  the  other  wing  of  the  Capitol.  He  haa  held  other 
poets  of  higher  nominal  distinction,  butUiey  areall  e<'1ipaed  l>y  the  brilliaoej 
of  his  carver  as  a  Congressman.  What  of  glory  he  has  acquired,  or  what 
Boet  endears  him  to  his  countrymen,  hare  been  won  here^  auiid  these 
pillari^  under  these  domes  of  tlie  CupitoL 

*  Si  fHmria  montaumtum  etrenmapka^* 

"The  mind  of  Mr.  Clay  has  been  the  eoveming  mind  of  the  eonntry 
more  or  lese^  ever  since  he  has  been  on  Uie  stage  of  public  action.  In  i 
minority,  or  a  roajoritr — more,  perJiaps,  even  in  a  minority  than  in  tb^ 
majority — he  seems  to  have  had  some  commission,  divine  as  it  were,  to  per- 
suade, to  convince,  to  govern  other  men.  His  patriotism,  his  foreeiglit^  his 
grand  conceptions,  have  created  measures  which  the  secret  fascination  of  his 
manners,  in-door,  or  his  irresistible  eloquence  without^  have  enabled  him 
almoitt  always  to  frame  into  law& 

"Adverse  Administrations  have  yielded  to  him,  or  been  borne  down  by 
him,  or  he  has  taken  them  captive  as  a  leader,  and  carried  the  country  and 
Congress  witli  him.  This  fiower  he  has  wielded  now  fur  nearly  half  a  cen* 
tury,  with  nothing  but  reason  and  eloquence  to  back  him.  And  yetv  when 
he  came  here,  years  ago,  he  come  from  a  then  frontier  State  of  this  Union, 
heralded  by  no  loud  trumpet  of  fame,  nay,  quite  unknown,  unfortified  even 
bv  any  position,  social  or  pecuniary;  to  quote  his  own  words,  his  only 
'heritage  had  been  infancy,  indigence,  and  ignorance.' 

**ln  these  days,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  mere  civil  qualifications  for  hish 
public  place — when  long  civil  training  and  practical  statesmanshi|)— are  hdd 
subordinate,  a  most  discouraging  prospect  would  be  before  our  nsing  yoang 
men,  were  it  not  for  some  such  names  as  Lowndes,  Crawford,  Clinton, 
Gaston,  Calhoun,  and  Clay,  scattered  along  tlie  pages  of  our  history,  as  start 
or  constellHtions  in  a  cloudless  sky.  Tliey  shine  fortli,  and  sliow  us  that 
if  the  Chief-Magistracy  can  not  be  won  by  such  qualifications,  a  memoiy 
among  men  can  be — a  hold  upon  posterity  as  firm,  as  lustrous — nay,  more 
imperishable.  In  the  Capitolium  of  Rome  there  are  long  rows  of  marble 
slabs,  on  which  are  recorded  the  names  of  the  Roman  Consuls ;  but  the  eye 
wanders  over  this  wilderness  of  letters  but  to  light  op  and  to  kindle  ni»on 
some  Cato  or  Cicero.  To  win  such  fame,  thus  unsullied,  as  Mr.  Clay  nan 
won,  is  worth  any  man's  ambition.  And  how  was  it  won  f  By  courting  the 
shifting  gales  of  popularity!  No^  never  1  By  .truckling  to  the  sdiemei^ 
the  arts,  and  seductions  of  the  demagogue?  Never,  never  1  His  hardest 
battles  as  a  public  man — ^his  c^eatest^  most  illustrious  achievemenia-^ 
have  been  against,  at  first,  an  adverse  public  opinion.  To  gain  an 
imperishable  name,  he  has  often  braved  tlie.  perishable  popularity  of  the 
mon)ent  That  sort  of  eourafe  which,  in  a  public  man,  I  deem  the  highest 
of  all  courage ;  that  sort  of  courage  most  necessary  under  our  form  of 
government  to  guide  as  well  as  to  save  a  State,  Mr.  Clay  was  poeeemed 
of — more  than  any  public  man  I  ever  knew.  Mere  phvsical  courage^ 
valuable,  indispensable  though  it  be,  we  share  but  witd  the  brute — 
but  moral  courage,  to  dare  to  do  rights  amid  all  temptations  to  do  wrongs 
IS,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the  very  highest  species,  the  noblest  heroism,  under 
institutions  like  our^.  "I  had  rather  be  right  than  be  rVe>*Mlen^**  waf 
Mr.  Clny's  sublime  reply  when  pressed  to  retrain  from  some  m**asure  that 
would  mar  his  popularity.  Tliese  lofty  words  were  a  clue  w  his  whole 
character — the  secret  of  his  hold  upon  the  heads  as  well  as  hearts  of  th* 
American  people— nay,  the  key  to  his  immortality. 
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** Another  of  th«  Veys,  Mr.  Apcaker,  of  hi«  uniTertal  r«pm«tion,  wm  hit 
iateiite  natioimlity.  When  taunted  but  recently,  alintMt  within  our  henrio^ 
M  it  were,  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  \ty  a  Southern  SenaUtr,  m  b«iog  a 
fioutliern  nmn  unfaitliful  to  the  South,  his  indij^niint  but  patriotie  exchim^ 
tion  was:  *I  know  no  South — no  North,  no  Eaut^  no  Went*  The  oountrj, 
the  whole  country,  loved,  adored,  reverenced  auch  a  nmn.  The  soil  of 
Virf^inia  may  be  fiis  birthplace:  the  sod  of  Kentucky  will  cover  his  grave 
— 'Wliat  was  mortal  they  claim — but  the  spirit^  the  soul,  the  getiius  of  th« 
mighty  man,  the  immortal  part^  these  belong  to  his  country  and  to  hk 
Qod." 

Mr.  Faulkker.*  ''After  the  many  able  and  eloquent  addrcMes  to  which 
we  have  li:»tened  this  morning,  I  fenr,  sir,  that  it  will  not  be  in  tny  |K>wer 
to  add  anything  to  the  interest  of  this  occasion.  And  yet,  reprettentintr,  aa 
I  do,  in  part^  that  State  which  gave  birth  to  the  distinguished  man  whose 
4eath  has  this  day  l)een  announced  on  this  floor,  and  having  fur  nmny  yean 
held  toward  him  the  most  cordial  relations  of  friendi«hip,  pei-voiinl  and 
political,  1  feel  that  I  sliould  fail  to  discharge  an  appropriate  iluty,  if  [  per- 
mitted tlus  occasion  to  pass  by  without  soi^e  expression  of  the  feeliiiv;  which 
•nch  an  event  is  so  well  calculated  to  elicit  II  is  true,  sir,  that  tliiti  int«IIi- 
genoe  does  not  fall  upon  our  ears  unexpectedly;  fur  inunths  the  publie 
mind  has  been  prepared  for  the  grunt  national  loss  which  we  now  d(*plore; 
and  yet.  as  ftirailiar  as  the  daily  nnd  hourly  re|K)rts  have  made  us  with  hia 
hopeless  condition  and  gradual  decline,  and  although 

*  Like  s  ^hAdnw  thrown 
Sofllr  and  swfr«nly  frum  a  passing  cloud, 
D  >Rtli  ffll  upon  him,* 

it  is  impossible  that  a  light  of  such  surpsssing  splendor  should  be,  as  it  is 
now,  fori'ver  extiiiffuished  from  our  view,  without  pnxlucing  a  shock,  deep- 
ly and  painfully  felt  to  the  utmost  limits  of  this  great  Reiuiblic  Sir,  we 
all  feel  that  a  mighty  intellect  has  passed  from  among  us ;  out,  happily  for 
this  country,  hnpnily  for  mankind,  not  until  it  had  accornplislied  to  some 
extent  the  exalted  nu'ssion  for  which  it  had  been  sent  upon  this  earth — not 
until  it  had  renched  the  full  maturity  of  its  usefulness  and  power — ^not  until 
it  had  shed  a  bright  and  radiant  lustre  over  our  national  renown — not  until 
time  hnd  enabled  it  to  bequeath  the  rich  treasures  of  its  thought  and  expe- 
rience for  the  guidance  and  instruction  of  tlie  present  and  of  succeeding 
generations. 

"Sir,  it  is  difliicult — ^it  is  impossible — within  the  limit  allowed  for  remarka 
upon  occasions  of  this  kind,  to  do  justice  to  a  great  historical  chiiracter  like 
Henry  Clay.  He  was  one  of  that  class  of  men  whom  Scaliger  designates  aa 
homing*  ceniarii — men  that  appear  upon  the  earth  but  once  in  a  century. 
His  fame  is  the  growth  of  vears,  and  it  would  require  time  to  unfold  .he 
elements  which  have  combined  to  impart  to  it  so  much  of  stability  and 
grandeur.  Volumes  have  already  been  written,  and  volumes  will  continue 
to  he  written,  to  record  those  eminent  and  distinguished  public  services 
▼hieh  hnve  placed  him  in  the  front  fank  of  American  statesmen  and  pa- 
triots Tlie  hiirhest  talcnt>  fired  by  a  fervid  and  patriotic  enthusiasm,  haa 
already  and  will  continue  to  exhaust  ita  powers,  to  portray  th(»se  striking 
and  generous  incidents  of  his  life,  those  shining  and  captivating  qualitiea 
of  his  heart,  which  have  made  him  one  of  the  most  beloved,  as  he  was  one 
of  the  most  admired,  of  men;  and  vet  the  subject  itself  will  remnin  as  fresh 
and  exhaustless  aa  if  hundreds  of  the  best  intellects  of  the  land  had  nol 
*Cluurles  Jmaas  FaoUmer  (UnioirfaC  laSs  WhigX  of  Virginia. 
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qnaifed  the  intpiration  of  their  genins  from  the  erer-gtuhing  and  orerAow 
Uff  fountains  of  his  fame.  It  is  impossible  that  a  reputation  so  grand  and 
ooToflsal  as  that  which  attaches  to  the  name  of  Henry  day,  ooold  rest 
for  its  base  upon  any  single  virtue,  however  striking;  or  upon  any  single 
aett  no  matter  how  marked  or  distinguished.  Such  a  reputation  as  he  has 
left  behind  him,  could  only  be  the  result  of  a  long  life  of  illustrious  publie 
service.  And  such  it  truly  wa&  For  nearly  half  a  century,  he  has  been  a 
prominent  actor  in  all  the  stirring  and  eventful  scenes  of  Ameriean  historv; 
fashioning  and  moulding  many  of  the  most  important  measures  of  pubtis 
policy  by  his  bold  and  sagacious  mind,  and  arresting  others  by  his  uncon- 
querable energy  and  resistless  force  of  eloquence.  And,  however  much  the 
members  of  this  body  may  diifer  in  opinion  as  to  the  wisdom  of  many  of  his 
views  of  national  domestiO  policv,  there  is  not  one  upon  this  floor — no^  sir, 
not  one  in  this  nation — who  will  deny  to  him  frankness  and  directness  as  a 
public  man — a  genius  for  statesmanship  of  the  highest  order— extraordinary 
capacities  for  public  usefulness,  and  an  ardent  and  elevated  patriotism, 
without  stain  and  without  reproach. 

'*  In  referring  to  a  career  of  public  service  so  varied  and  extended  as  that 
of  Mr.  Clay,  and  to  a  character  so  rich  in  every  great  and  manly  virtue,  it 
is  only  possible  to  glance  at  a  few  of  the  most  prominent  of  those  points  of 
his  personal  history  which  have  given  to  him  so  distinguished  a  place  in  the 
affections  of  his  countrymen. 

**  In  the  whole  character  of  Mr.  Clay,  in  all  that  attached  or  belonged  to 
it^  you  fiud  nothing  that  is  not  essentially  American.  Born  in  the  darkest 
period  of  our  revolutionary  struggle — reared  from  infancy  to  manhood 
among  those  great  minds  which  gave  the  first  impulses  to  thatmif^ht;^  move- 
ment— he  early  imbibed  and  sedulously  cherished  those  great  principles  of 
civil  and  political  liberty,  which  he  so  brilliantly  illustrated  in  his  subse 
quent  public  career,  and  which  has  made  his  name  a  watchword  of  hope 
and  consolation  to  the  oppressed  of  all  the  earth.  In  his  intellectual  train- 
ing, he  was  the  pure  creation  of  our  own  republican  soil.  Few  if  any  alia 
sions  are  to  be  seen  in  his  speeches  or  writings  to  ancient  or  modern  litera 
ture,  or  to  the  thoughts  and  ideas  of  other  men.  His  country — its  institu 
tions — its  policy — its  interests — its  destiny — form  the  exclusive  topics  of 
these  eloquent  harangues  which,  while  they  are  destitute  of  the  elaborate 
finish,  have  all  the  ardor  and  intensity  of  thought,  the  earnestness  of  pur* 
pose,  the  cogency  of  reasoning,  the  vehemence  of  style,  and  the  burning 
patriotism — which  mark  the  productions  of  the  great  Athenian  orator. 

"One  of  the  most  distinguishing  characteristics  of  Mr.  Clay  as  a  publie 
man,  was  his  loyalty  to  truth  and  to  the  honest  convictions  of  his  own 
mind.  He  deceived  no  man — he  would  not  permit  his  own  heart  to  be  de- 
ceived by  any  of  those  seductive  influences  which  too  often  warp  the  judg- 
ment of  men  in  public  life.  He  never  paused  to  consider  how  far  any  step 
which  he  was  about  to  take  would  leaa  to  his  own  personal  advancement ; 
he  never  calculated  what  he  might  lose  or  what  he  might  gain  by  his  ad- 
vocacy of,  or  his  opposititm  to,  any  particular  measure.  His  single  inquiry 
Wfl^  *Is  it  right?*  Is  it  in  acconfance  with  the  Constitution  of  tlie  land! 
"Will  it  redound  to  the  permanent  welfare  and  interest  of  the  country  t 
When  satisfied  upon  these  points,  his  determination  was  fixed — his  purpose 
was  immovable.  *  I  had  rather  be  right  tlian  President/  was  the  expression 
of  his  Grenuine  feelings;  and  the  nrinciple  by  which  he  was  controlled  in 
his  public  career — a  saying  worthy  of  immortalitv,  and  proper  to  be  in- 
■eribed  upon  the  heart  of  every  young  man  in  this  Republic  And  yet>  sir, 
with  all  of  that  persona  and  moral  intrepidity  which  so  eminently  marked 
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Um  diaraetar  of  Mr.  CIkj — ^witJi  his  well-known  infleadbflify  of  >iirpo8e 
and  unyielding  determination— ench  was  the  gennine  sinoerity  of  his  patri- 
otism, and  snch  his  thorough  eomprehension  of  those  prinoipler  of  com- 
promise, upon  which  the  whole  structure  of  our  Ooyemment  was  founded, 
that  no  one  was  more  prompt  to  relax  the  rigor  of  his  polier  the  moment 
he  perceived  that  it  was  calculated  to  disturb  the  harmony  of  the  States  or 
endanger,  in  any  degree,  the  stability  of  the  Goyernment  With  him,  the 
love  o^  this  Union  was  a  passion — an  absorbing  sentiment  which  gave  color 
to  every  act  of  his  public  life.  It  triumphed  over  party ;  it  triumphed  orer 
policy ;  it  subdued  the  natural  fierceness  and  hauffbtiness  of  his  temper,  and 
Drought  him  into  the  most  kindly  and  cordial  relations  with  all  those  who^ 
upon  all  other  questions,  were  deeply  and  bitterly  opposed  to  him.  It 
has  been  asserted,  sir,  upon  high  medical  authority,  and  doubtless  with 
truth,  that  his  life  was,  in  all  probability,  shortened  ten  years  by  the  ardu- 
ous and  extraordinary  labors  which  he  assumed  at  the  memorable  session 
of  1850.  If  so,  he  has  added  the  crowning  gloir  of  the  Martyr  to  the  spo^ 
less  fame  of  the  Patriot;  and  we  may  well  hope  that  a  great  national 
pacification,  purchased  at  such  a  sacrifice^  will  loog  continue  to  cement  the 
bonds  of  this  great  and  glorious  Union. 

'*  Mr.  Clay  possessed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  qualities  of  a  great  popu- 
lar leader,  aua  History,  I  will  assume  to  say,  affords  no  example,  in  any  Ke- 
public,  ancient  or  modem,  of  any  individual  that  so  fearlessly  carried  out 
the  convictions  of  his  own  judgment,  and  so  sparingly  flattered  the  preju- 
dices of  popular  feeling,  who  for  so  long  a  period  exercised  the  same  con- 
trolling influence  over  the  public  mind.  Earnest  in  whatever  measures  he 
sustained — fearless  in  attacK— dexterous  in  defense — abounding  in  intellec- 
tual resource — eloquent  in  debate— of  inflexible  purpose,  and  with  a  cour- 
age never  to  submit  or  yield,  no  man  ever  lived  with  higher  qualifications 
to  rally  a  desponding  party,  or  to  lead  an  embattled  host  to  victory.  Thai 
he  never  attained  the  nighest  post  of  honorable  ambition  in  this  country,  is 
not  to  be  ascribed  to  any  want  of  capacity  as  a  popular  leader ;  nor  the  ab- 
sence of  those  qualities  which  attract  the  fidelity  and  devotion  of  'troops^ 
of  sdmiring  frienda  It  was  the  fortune  of  Napoleon,  at  a  critical  period  of 
his  destiny,  to  be  brought  into  collision  with  tne  star  of  Wellington,  and  it 
was  the  fortune  of  Henry  Clay  to  have  encountered,  in  his  political  orbi^ 
another  great  and  original  mind,  gifted  with  equal  power  for  commanding 
success,  and  blessed  with  more  fortunate  elements^  concurring  at  the  time^ 
of  securing  popular  favor.  The  struggle  was  such  as  might  have  been  an- 
ticipated, from  the  collision  of  two  such  fierce  and  powerful  rivala 

''For  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  this  great  Republic  has  been  con- 
vulsed to  its  centre  by  the  divisions  which  have  sprung  from  their  respeo- 
tive  opinions,  policy,  and  personal  destinies;  and  even  now,  when  tiiey 
have  both  been  removed  to  a  higher  and  better  sphere  of  existence,  and 
every  unkind  feeling  has  been  quenched  in  the  triumphs  of  the  grave,  this 
country  still  feels,  and  for  years  will  continue  to  feel,  the  influence  of  these 
agitations  to  which  their  powerful  and  impressive  characters  save  impulse. 

**  But  I  must  pause.  If  I  were  to  attempt  to  present  all  the  aspects  in 
which  the  character  of  this  illustrious  man  will  challenge  the  applause  of 
history,  I  should  fatigue  the  House  and  violate  the  just  limit  allowed  for 
such  remarks. 

'*  I  can  not  conclude,  however,  without  making  some  more  special  allu- 
sion  to  Mr.  Clay,  as  a  native  of  that  State  which  I  have  the  honor  in  part 
to  represent  upon  this  floor.  We  are  all  proud,  and  very  pro|T€rly  proud, 
of  the  distinguished  men  to  whom  our  respective  States  nave  given  birtlv 
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It  is  a  jnst  and  laadaUe  emulation,  ami  one,  in  a  oonfedemtecl  goTernnmd 
lik«  ours,  {)ru|»er  to  be  enooiirH^e*!.  An<l  while  men  likf  Mr.  CUy  veij 
r»pidly  ride  above  tlie  confined  liiniUs  of  State  reputation  iiiui  iicijuire  a  nar 
trona)  fan)e,  in  which  all  claim  and  all  have  an  equal  inU:ret»t,  »till  tliere  18 
ft  propriety  and  fitneas  in  preserving  tlie  relation  between  the  in«lividnal 
and  hi«  St^ite.  Virginia  has  given  birtli  to  a  large  uumlifr  of  men  who 
have,  by  their  distinguished  talents  and  services^  impressed  tlieir  nainet 
upon  die  hearts  and  memories  of  their  countrymen;  but,  vertiiinl^,  since 
the  culcnia!  ern,  she  lias  given  birth  to  no  man  who^  in  tlie  niM^sive  and 
gigantic  proportions  of  his  characLer,  and  in  the  splendor  of  hi«  native  en- 
dowments, can  be  compared  to  Henry  Clay.  At  an  early  age  he  eintgrated 
from  his  native  State,  and  found  a  home  in  Kentucky.  In  a  s|ieocli  which 
he  delivered  in  the  Senate  of  tlie  United  States  in  FobruHry,  18432,  and 
which  I  well  remember,  upon  the  occasion  of  his  resigning  his  seat  in  that 
body,  he  expressed  Uie  wish  that  when  that  event  vlmuld  occur,  which  haa 
BOW  clothed  the  city  in  mouruinK,  and  filled  the  nation  with  grief,  *that 
his  earthly  remains  should  be  laid  under  the  green  sod  of  Kentucky,  with 
those  of  her  gallant  and  patriotic  sonSb' 

"Sir,  however  gratifying  it  might  be  to  us  that  those  remains  should  be 
tran8ferre<l  to  his  native  soil,  and  there  mingle  with  tlie  ashes  of  Wasliing- 
ton,  'lefTerson,  Madison,  Lee,  and  Henry,  we  can  not  compiiiin  of  the  very 
natural  preference  which  he  has  there  liimself  expresseil.     If  Virginia  did 

E've  him  birtii,  Kentucky  has  nourished  him  in  his  manhoinl — ^lias  freely 
visited  n|>on  him  her  highest  honors — has  shielded  him  from  harm  whea 
the  clouds  of  calumny  and  detraction  gathered  heavily  and  loweringljr 
about  him,  and  she  has  watched  over  his  fame  with  the  tenderness  andaeu 
of  a  UKither.  Sir,  it  is  not  to  l>e  wondered  Uiat  he  should  have  expressed 
the  wish  which  he  did,  to  be  laid  by  the  side  of  her  gallant  and  patriotio 
•ona  Happy  Kentucky  I  Happy  in  having  an  adopted  son  so  wortliy  of 
her  b(*st  honors.  Happy  in  the  unshaken  fidelity  and  loyalty  with  whlc^ 
for  near  half  a  century,  those  honors  have  been  so  steadfastly  and  grae»' 
fully  arcorded  to  him.  ' 

"Sir,  while  Virginia,  in  the  exercise  of  her  own  just  judgment^  has 
differetl  from  Mr.  Clay  in  some  of  his  views  of  national  tH>licy,  she  has 
neyer,  at  any  period  of  his  public  cart,er,  failed  to  r^^ni  him  with  pride 
as  one  of  her  most  distinguished  sons;  to  honor  the  purity  and  the  manli- 
ness of  his  character,  and  to  award  to  him  the  high  credit  of  an  honest  and 
sincere  devotion  to  his  counti^*s  welfare.  And  now,  sir,  tliat  death  has  ex- 
tinguished for  ever  the  workings  of  tiiat  mifhty  intellect^  and  sealed  in 
eternal  silence  those  eloquent  li|)s  upon  whose  accents  tliousands  have  so 
often  hun&c  in  rapture,  I  snail  stand  justified  in  saying  that  a  wail  of  lamen- 
tation will  be  heard  from  her  people — her  whole  people — reverlterating 
through  her  mountains  and  valleys,  as  dei*p,  as  genuine,  and  as  sincere  if 
that  which  I  know  will  swell  the  noble  hearts  and  the  heaving  bosoms  of 
the  people  of  his  own  cherished  and  beloved  Kentucky. 

"Sir,  as  I  walked  to  the  Capitol  this  morning,  every  object  which  attracted 
my  eye  admonished  me  that  a  national  benefactor  had  departed  from  among 
na.  He  is  gone  t  Henry  Clay,  the  idol  of  his  friends^  the  orimment  of  the 
Senate-chamber,  the  pride  of  his  country,  be  whose  presence  gathered 
crowds  of  his  admiring  fellow-men  aiound  him,  as  if  he  nad  been  loe  d» 
Mended  from  above^  has  psssed  forever  from  our  view. 

*  His  soul,  enlarged  from  its  rfle  bonda,  Ium  gone 
Tb  that  fefttlgcut  world  where  it  shall  twlm 
la  Uqaid  light,  and  ttoat  on  nas  of  bUMi' 
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Bat  the  meraory  of  his  virtnes  and  of  his  services  will  be  gTAtefullj  ein- 
bftlnied  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen,  and  generations  jct  unburn  will  bt 
taught  to  lisp  with  revereDoe  and  enthusiasm  the  name  of  llenry  Clay." 

Mr.  Parker*  said:  "Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  solemn—a  eonseerated  hour. 
And  1  would  not  detain  the  members  of  tiie  House  from  indulging  in  the 
silent  eloquence  of  their  own  feelings^  so  grateful  to  hearts  chastened  at 
ours. 

**  But  I  can  not  restrain  an  expression  from  a  bosom  pained  with  its  foil- 


"When  my  young  thoughts  first  took  cognizance  of  the  fact  that  I  hara 
a  country,  luy  eye  was  attracted  by  the  magnificent  proportions  of  Heniy 
Olay. 

'*  The  idea  absorbed  me  then,  that  he  wai^  abore  all  other  men,  the  em- 
bodiment of  my  country's  tfeniua 

"1  have  watched  him;  I  have  studied  htm;  I  have  admired  him-— and 
God  forgive  ine  I  for  he  was  but  a  man,  'of  like  passions  with  us* — 1  fear  I 
have  idolized  him,  until  Uiis  hour. 

"But  he  has  gone  from  among  men ;  and  it  is  for  ns  now  to  awake  and 
apply  ourselves,  with  renewed  fervor  and  increased  fidelity,  to  tlie  welfart 
of  tlie  eountry,  iib  loved  so  well  and  served  so  truly  and  so  long — ^Uie  glorioua 
country  yet  siived  to  us  1 

"  Yea,  Uenry  Clay  has  fallen  at  last  I — as  the  ripe  oak  fnll^  in  the  stillness 
of  the  forest.  But  the  verdant  and  goi^geous  richness  of  his  glories  will  only 
bde  nntl  witlicr  from  tlie  eartii,  when  his  country's  history  Miall  have  been 
fbigotten. 

"  *Onc  generation  passcth  away  and  another  generation  cometh.'  Thus  it 
hatli  been  from  the  beginning ;  and  thus  it  will  be,  until  time  shall  ba  nt 
longer. 

"  Yesterdflv  morning;  at  eleven  o'clock,  the  spirit  of  Henry  Clay— so  lone 
the  pride  ana  glory  ofhis  own  country,  and  the  admiration  of  all  tlie  world 
—was  yet  witli  us,  though  struggling  to  be  free.  Ere  'hish  noon'  cam^  ik 
had  passed  over  *  the  dark  river,*  Uirough  the  gate,  into  Uie  celestial  city, 
inhabited  by  all  the  *  just  made  perfect' 

"May  not  our  rapt  vision  contemplate  him  there^  this  day,  in  sweet  eomi- 
munion  with  tlie  dear  friends  tliat  have  gone  before  him  f— with  Madison, 
and  Jelferson,  and  Washington,  and  Uenry,  and  Fmnklin— witli  the  eloquenl 
ttillv,  with  the  *  divine  iTato^'  with  Aaron,  the  Levite,  who  could  Upeak 
well — with  all  the  great  and  good,  since  and  before  the  flood  f 

'*  His  princely  tread  has  gi'aced  tliese  aisles  for  the  last  time.  Tlieaa  halla 
will  wake  no  more  to  the  magic  music  of  his  voice. 

"Did  that  tall  spirit,  in  its  etiiereal  form,  enter  the  courts  of  the  upper 
lanctuary,  bearing  itMlf  comparably  with  the  spirits  there^  as  was  his  walk 
imon^  men  I 

"  Did  the  mellifluous  tones  of  his  greeting  ther«  enrapture  tlie  hosts  of 
Heaven,  comparably  witli  his  strains  *  to  stir  men's  blood  on  earlli  f 

"Hicn,  may  we  not  fancy,  when  it  was  announced  to  Uie  inhabitants  of 
that  better  eountry:  'Hs  oosiibI — He  combs T—tliere  was  a  rustling  of 
angel- wings— a  thrilling  joy — up  ther^,  only  to  be  witnessed  onoe  in  «i 
eartlily  age  I 

"  Adieu  I — a  lost  adieu  to  thee,  Henry  Clay  I 

"The  hearts  of  all  thy  countrymen  are  melted,  on  this  day,  because  of  tba 
ttuNight  that  thou  art  gone. 

*  Ssmiiel  W.  Porker  (Whig),  of  lodlHU. 
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"Could  we  have  held  the  hand  of  the  *  insatiate  archer/  thon  hadrt  boI 
died ;  but  thou  wouldst  have  tarried  with  u%  in  the  full  grandeur  of  thy 
greatness,  until  we  had  no  longer  need  of  a  oountiy. 

**  But  we  thank  our  Heayenlj  Father  that  thou  wast  given  to  us ;  and  that 
thou  didst  survive  so  long. 

"  We  would  cherish  thy  memory  while  we  live^  as  our  country's  jkwh^— 
than  which  none  u  richer.  And  we  will  teach  our  children  tlie  lessons  of 
matchless  patriotism  thou  hast  taught  us;  with  the  fond  hope  that  our 
'  and  our  Union  may  only  expire  with  *the  last  of  earth.'" 


Mb.  Gkntbt*  said:  ''Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  rise  to  pronounce  a  eulogy 
on  the  life  and  character  and  public  services  of  the  Ulustrions  orator  and 
statesman  whose  death  this  nation  dep1ore&  Suitably  to  perform  that  task, 
a  higher  eloquence  than  I  possess  might  essay  in  vain.  The  gushing  tears 
of  the  nation,  the  deep  grief  which  oppresses  the  hearts  of  more  than 
twenty  millions  of  people,  constitute  a  more  eloquent  eulogium  upon  the 
life,  and  character,  and  patriotic  services  of  Henr^  Clay,  Uian  the  power  of 
language  can  express.  In  no  part  of  our  country  is  that  character  more  ad- 
mired, or  those  public  services  more  appreciated,  than  in  the  State  which 
I  have  the  honor,  in  part,  to  represent  I  daim  for  the  people  of  that  State, 
a  full  participation  in  the  general  wo  which  the  sad  announcement  of  to-day 
will  everywhere  inspire." 

Mr.  BowiiLf  **I  rise  not  to  utter  the  measured  phrases  of  premeditated 
wo,  but  to  speak  as  would  my  constituents  speak,  if  thoy  stooa  around  the 
ffrave  now  opened  to  receive  the  mortal  remain^  not  of  a  statesman  only, 
but  of  a  beloved  friend.  If  there  is  a  State  in  this  Union,  other  tlian  Ken- 
tucky, which  sends  up  a  wail  of  more  bitter  and  sincere  sorrow  than  another, 
that  State  is  Maryland.  In  her  midst,  this  departed  Statesman  was  a  fire- 
quent  and  a  welcome  guest  At  many  a  board,  and  many  a  fireside,  his 
noble  form  was  the  light  of  the  eyes  and  tlie  idol  of  the  heart  Throughout 
her  borders,  in  cottage,  hamlet^  and  cities,  his  name  is  a  household  word,  his 
thoughts  are  familiar  sentencesL  Though  not  permitted  to  be  first  at  his 
cradle,  Maryland  would  be  last  at  his  tomb.  Ijirouffh  all  the  phases  of  po- 
litical fortune,  amid  all  the  storms  which  darkened  his  career,  Maryland 
cherished  him  in  her  inmost  heart,  as  the  most  gifted,  patriotic,  and  eloquent 
of  men ;  and  fbr  him  daily,  to  this  hour,  prayers  ascend,  night  and  morning; 
for  his  temporal  and  eternal  welfare.  Maryland  would,  in  the  language  of 
inspiration,  exclaim:  'This  dav  hath  a  prince  and  a  ruler  fallen  in  Uracil' 
Dauffhters  of  America,  weep  for  him  who  hath  'clothed  you  in  scarlet  and 
finelinen  V 

**  The  husbandman  at  his  plough,  the  artisan  at  the  anvil,  the  seaman  on 
the  mast,  will  pause  and  drop  a  tear  when  he  hears  that  Clay  is  no  more. 

"The  advocate  for  freedom  in  both  hemispheres,  he  will  be  lamented  alike 
on  the  shores  of  tlie  Hellespont  and  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  and  Orin- 
oca  Tlie  freed  men  of  Liberia,  learning  and  practicing  the  art  of  self- 
government^  and  civilizing  Africa,  have  lost  a  patron  and  protector,  a  father 
and  friend.  America  mourns  the  departure  of  a  luminary,  which  enlightened 
and  illustrated  the  continent;  the  United  States,  a  counsellor  of  deepest  wis* 
dom  and  purest  purpose ;  mankind,  the  advocate  of  human  rights  and  coi^ 
stltutional  liberty." 

-  Mcrrdlth  P.  Gratry  (Whl^,  of  Tbdi 
.  1  Rirhiird  .1.  Bowie  (Whig),  of  llarylaad. 
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Ml.  Wax«h*  wid :  '*Mr.  Speaker,  the  illiutrious  man  whose  death  we  th» 
day  mourn,  was  so  long  my  political  leader— so  long  almost  the  object  of  my 
personal  idolatry,  that  I  can  not  allow  that  he  shall  go  down  to  the  grave, 
without  a  word  at  least  of  affectionate  remembrance — without  a  tribute  to 
A  memory,  which  will  exact  tributes  as  long  as  a  heart  ^all  be  found  to  beat 
within  the  bosom  of  civilized  man,  and  human  agency  shall  be  adequate  in 
any /onn  to  give  them  an  expression.  And  even,  sir,  if  I  had  no  heart-felt 
tigh  to  pour  out  here — ^if  I  had  no  tear  for  that  coffin's  lid,  I  should  do  in- 
justice to  those  whose  representative  in  part  I  am,  if  I  did  not  in  this  pre*- 
€nee^  and  at  this  time,  raise  my  voice  to  swell  the  accents  of  the  profoundest 
public  sorrow. 

"  The  State  of  Maryland  has  always  vied  with  Kentucky  in  love  and 
adoration  of  liis  name.  Uer  people  have  gathered  around  him,  with  all  the 
fervor  of  a  first  affection,  and  with  more  than  its  duration.  Troops  of  friends 
have  ever  clustered  about  his  pathway  with  a  personal  devotion,  which  each 
man  of  them  regarded  as  the  highest  individual  honor — ^friends^  sir,  to  whose 
firesides  the  tidings  of  his  death  will  go  with  all  the  withering  influences 
which  are  felt  when  household  ties  are  severed. 

'*  I  wish,  sir,  I  could  offer  now  a  proper  memorial  for  such  a  subject^  and 
snch  an  affection.  But,  as  I  strive  to  utter  it,  I  feel  the  disheartening  influ- 
ence of  tlie  well  known  truth,  that  in  view  of  death  all  minds  sink  into 
tritenessw  It  would  seem,  indeed,  sir,  that  the  great  leveler  of  our  race 
would  vindicate  his  title  to  l}e  so  considered,  by  making  all  men  think  alike 
in  regard  to  his  visitation — *  The  thousand  thoughts  that  begin  and  end  in 
one,' — the  de$olation  here — the  eternal  hope  Mreafttt — are  influences  felt 
alike  by  the  lowest  intellect  and  the  loftiest  genius. 

"  Mr.  Chairman,  a  statesman  for  more  Uian  fifty  years  in  the  councils  of 
his  country,  whose  peculiar  charge  it  was  to  see  that  the  Republic  suffel*ed 
no  detriment — a  patriot  for  all  times^  all  circumstances^  and  all  emergencies 
—has  passed  away  from  the  trials  and  triumphs  of  the  world,  and  gone  te 
his  reward.  Sad  as  arc  the  emotions  which  such  an  event  would  ordinarily 
excite,  their  intensity  is  deeply  heightened  by  the  matters  so  fresh  within 
the  memories  of  us  all— > 

*Oh  t  think  how  to  \l»  latest  day, 
When  Death,  jiut  horering^,  claimed  fala  pzey, 
With  Pttlinunu'  unaltered  mood, 
Finn  at  hia  dangemua  poat  he  atood, 
Each  call  for  nixHlful  rest  repelled, 
With  dying  hand  the  rudder  held ; 
Then,  while  on  freedom'a  thourand  plains 
One  unpolluted  church  remaina, 
Whofie  peaceful  brlU  n^'cr  acnt  aronnd; 
The  bloody  toc«in's  maddening  sound ; 
But  atill,  upon  the  hallowed  day. 
Convoke  the  swHina  to  praise  and  pray. 
While  fiiith  and  civil  peace  are  dear,  • 
Greet  his  cold  marble  with  a  tear : 
He  who  preaerred  them— Clay  lies  here  •' 

**In  a  character,  Mr.  Speaker,  so  illustrious  and  beautiful,  it  is  difficult  to 
select  any  point  for  particular  notice  from  those  which  go  to  make  up  its 
noble  proportions;  but  we  ma^  now,  around  his  honored  grave,  call  to 
grateful  recollection  that  invincible  spirit  which  no  personal  sorrow  conld 
sully,  aiid  no  disaster  could  overcome.  Be  assured,  sii;  that  he  has  in  this 
regard,  left  a  legacy  to  the  young  men  of  the  republic  almost  as  sacred  and 
IM  dear  as  that  uberty  of  which  his  life  was  a  blessed  illustratum. 

•  Thomas  Yates  Walsh  (WUg),  of  Mazylaad. 
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"We  ean  all  remember,  sir,  when  adverse  politieal  reenlts  diahearteced 
hia  friend^  and  made  Uiern  feel  even  oa  men  without  hope,  his  own  elarixi 
voice  was  still  heard  in  tlie  assertion  and  the  pursuit  of  rights,  as  bold  and  aa 
eloquent  as  when  it  first  proclaimed  the  freeaom  of  the  seas»  and  its  tslis- 
inanio  tones  struck  off  the  badges  of  bondage  from  the  lands  of  the  Ineaa 
and  the  plains  of  Marathon. 

"Mr.  speaker,  in  tlie  exaltation  of  the  statesman,  he  did  not  forget  tlie 
duties  of  the  man.  Ue  was  an  affectionate  adviser  on  all  points  whereia 
bezi>erienccd  youth  might  require  counsel  He  was  a  disinterested  sympa- 
thizer in  personal  sorrows  that  called  for  consolation.  He  was  ever  upright 
and  honorable  in  all  the  duties  incident  to  his  relations  in  life. 

"To  an  existence  so  lovely,  Heaven  in  its  mercy  granted  a  fitting  and  ap- 
propriute  close.  It  was  tlie  prayer,  Mr.  Speaker,  of  a  distinguishc^d  citiMl^ 
who  died  some  years  since  in  tliis  metropolis,  even  wliile  his  spirit  was 
fluttering  for  its  final  flight,  that  he  might  depart  gracefully.  It  may  not 
be  presumptuous  to  say,  that  what  was  in  that  instance  the  aspiration  of  a 
chivalric  jfetUletnan,  was  in  this  the  realization  of  the  d^ing  Christian,  i& 
which  WAS  blended  all  that  human  dignity  could  require,  with  all  thai 
Divine  Grace  had  conferred;  in  which  tlie  firmness  of  the  man  was  only 
transcended  liy  the  fervor  of  tlie  penitent 

"A  sliort  period  before  bis  deatli,  he  remarked  to  one  by  his  bedndc^ 
that  he  was  fearful  he  was  becoming  selfish,  as  his  thoughts  were  entirely 
withdrawn  from  Uie  world,  and  centered  upon  eternity.  This,  sir,  was  bot 
the  purification  of  his  noble  spii-it  from  all  the  dross  of  earth — a  happy  i^ 
liutration  of  what  the  religious  muse  has  so  sweetly  sung: 

*Vo  rfn  to  staix)— 410  lure  to  ttay 

Tlie  soul,  aa  home  the  Rprings ; 
Thy  sunshine  on  her  Joynu  way, 
Thy  froedom  in  her  wingn* 

"Mr.  Speaker,  the  solemnities  of  this  hour  may  soon  be  forgotten.  W« 
may  come  back  from  the  new-made  grave  onlv  still  to  show  Uiat  we  con- 
sider *  eternity  the  bubble,  life  and  time  the  endurin^  substance.'  We  may 
not  pause  long  enough  by  the  brink,  to  ask  which  of  us  revelers  of  the  daj 
shall  next  be  at  rest  But  be  assured,  sir,  that  upon  the  records  of  mortality 
will  never  be  inscribed  a  name  more  illustrious  than  that  of  the  atatesman, 
patriot>  and  friend,  whom  tlie  nation  mourns" 

The  Speaker:  *  "The  Chair  asks  leave  to  give  notice  to  the  Houses  that 
members  of  the  Senate  and  House  will  form  a  procession  at  tiie  National 
Hotel  to-morrow,  at  twenty  minutes  past  eleven,  to  accompany  the  remains 
of  Mr.  Clny  to  the  Cnnitol  for  funeral  ceremoniea  The  remains  wUl  paai 
thence  to  Uie  cars,  and  depart  for  Kentucky." 

The  question  was  then  put,  on  the  adoption  of  the  resolutions 
proposed  by  Mr.  Breckinridge,  and  they  were  unanimouslj 
adopted, 

Ard  the  House  adjourned. 

*  Liaa  Boyd  (Demoenit   of  J 
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Panaant  to  the  arrangementB  prescribed  by  the  oommittee  of  the  Senate, 
the  memben  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  of  Representatiyea^  togethei 
with  public  bodies  and  associations^  military  companies^  and  civic  authorities^ 
aseemUed  at  the  National  Hotel,  where  the  body  had  lain  since  life  de- 
parted ;  and  thence  the  melancholy  funeral  cort^e  passed  to  the  Senate* 
diamber,  so  long  the  theatre  of  his  glories^ 

Ab  the  body  was  borne  to  the  centre  of  the  CShamber,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Butler, 
Chaplain  to  the  Senate^  in  full  canonical^  read  part  of  the  Episcopal  ntnal— 
**  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life^  saith  the  Lord."  In  consonance  with 
the  solemn  service  over  the  dead  was  the  scene  there  presented—sombre 
and  sad. 

The  President  of  the  United  SUtes  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  were  seated  with  the  President  of  the  Senate.  The  body 
of  the  Senate,  the  representatives  of  State  sovereignties^  were  grouped,  o» 
the  two  innermost  semi-circular  rows  of  chairs^  around  the  lifeless  form  of 
their  late  colleague.  Thfs  oommittee  of  arrangements^  and  the  committee  U 
oonvey  the  body  to  Kentucky,  and  the  paU-bearers^  with  the  Kentucky 
delegation  in  the  House  of  Representatives^  as  chief  mourners^  and  a  feir 
personal  devoted  friends^  were  also  in  close  proximity  to  the  inanimate  fom 
of  the  deceased. 

The'  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  filled  the  outer  circle^ 
except  such  parts  as  were  devoted  to  the  large  diplomatic  corpse  the  Cabi- 
net of  the  President  of  the  United  States^  the  officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy» 
among  whom  were  Major-Genersl  Scott»  commander>in-chie4  and  Com- 
modore Morris.  With  the  Municipal  Councils  of  the  city  of  Washington, 
were  the  officers  of  neighboring  cities^  and  others^  official  and  unofficial 

Mr.  James  Maher,  the  public  gardener,  placed  a  fragrant  shield  of  sweetly- 
eulled  flowers  upon  the  ssrcophagua^  as  a  memorial  of  affection  for  the 
deceased  statesman  within.  The  pure  white  and  brightly-variegated  flowers 
contrasted  sadly  with  the  rich  folding  drapery  of  black  cloth,  relieved 
though  it  was  by  silver  omamentBL  The  sarcophagus  in  which  the  remains 
were  inurned,  resembles  the  outlines  of  the  human  body.  The  handles^  the 
iKe-plate,  the  plate  for  inscribing  the  name,  and  other  plates^  are  of  massive 
sUver,  beautifully  wrought  and  chssed,  having  appropriate  emblems^  among 
which  appear  wreaths  of  laurel  and  oak,  wiUi  a  full-blown  rose,  and  sprig 
of  oak  with  its  acorns  detached  from  their  parent  stem,  showing  the  work 
of  the  fell  destroyer.  Amidst  the  contemplations  to  which  this  scene  gave 
being;  the  Chaplain's  voice  broke  on  the  listening  ear — "But  some  man  will 
say,  How  are  the  dead  raised  up  Y  and  with  what  body  do  they  come  t"  The 
answer  was  furnished  by  the  residue  of  the  15th  chapter  of  1st  Corinthians^ 
which  the  Chaplain  impressively  read  for  the  consolation  of  the  bereaved 
living  27 


4t8  LiFi  or  nvMLY  clai. 

**  How  IB  the  BtroBg  uUff  broken  and  Uie  beatxtifcil  rod  T  (Jeremiah  idyfH 
17,)  was  the  suggestive  text  of  the  following  impressiye  disconree : 

''Before  all  hearts  and  minds  in  this  augost  assemblage,  the  yiyid  image 
of  CNX  iikv  standi  To  some  aged  eye,  he  may  eome  forth,  from  the  dmi 
past,  as  he  appeared  in  the  nei^boring  eitj  of  his  natrre  State,  a  lithe  and 
ardent  youth,  full  of  promise,  of  ambition,  and  of  hope.  To  another,  he  mar 
appear  as,  in  a  distant  State,  in  the  courts  of  jnstioe,  erect,  high-strang;  bc4i 
wearing  fresh  forensic  laurels  on  his  young  and  open  brow.  Some  may  see 
him  in  the  earlier  and  some  in  the  later  stages  of  his  career  on  this  auspi- 
cious  tlieatre  of  his  renown;  and  to  the  forq;ier  he  will  start  out,  on  the  back- 
ground of  the  past^  as  he  appeared  in  the  neighboring  Chamber,  tall,  elate, 
impassioned,  with  flashing  eye  and  snasive  gesture,  and  clarion  voice,  at. 
already  acknowledged  'j/^amemnon,  King  of  Men;'  and  to  others  he  will 
again  stand  in  this  Chamber  '  the  strong  st^'  of  the  bewildered  and  stagger- 
ing State,  and  'the  beautiful  rod,'  rich  with  the  blossoms  of  genius,  and  of 
patriotic  lore  and  hope,  the  life  of  youth  still  remaining  to  give  animation, 
graces  and  exbaustless  vi^or,  to  the  wisdom,  the  experience,  and  gravity  of 
age.  To  others  he  may  be  present  as  he  sat  in  the  chamber  of  sicknese^ 
cheerful,  majestic,  gentle — his  mind  clear,  his  heart  warm,  his  hope  fixed  on 
heaven,  peacefully  preparing  for  his  last  great  change.  To  the  memory  <^ 
the  minister  of  God,  he  appears  as  the  penitent,  humble,  and  peaceful 
Christian,  who  received  him  with  the  affection  of  a  father,  and  joined  with 
him  in  solemn  sacrament  and  prayer  with  the  gentleness  of  a  woman  and 
humility  of  a  child.  'Out  of  the  strong  came  forth  sweetness.'  'How  ie 
the  strong  staif  broken  and  the  beautifid  rod!'  But  not  before  this  assem- 
bly only  does  the  venerable  image  of  the  departed  statesman  this  day 
distinctly'  stand.  For  more  than  a  thousand  miles — ^East,  "West,  Worth,  and 
South — it  is  known  and  remembered,  that  at  this  place  and  hour  a  nation's 
representativce  assemble  to  do  honor  to  him  whose  fame  is  now  a  nation's 
lieritage.  A  nation's  mighty  heart  throlis  against  this  Capitol,  and  beats 
through  you.  In  many  cities,  banners  droop,  bells  toll,  cannons  boom, 
funeral  draperies  wave.  In  crowded  streets  and  on  surrounding  wharves 
upon  steamboats,  and  upon  cars,  in  fields,  in  workshops,  in  homes,  in  schools, 
millions  of  men,  women,  and  children,  have  their  thoughts  fixed  upon  this 
scene,  and  say  mournfully  to  each  other,  'Tliis  is  the  hour  in  which,  at  the 
capital,  tJie  nation's  representatives  are  burying  Henry  Clay.'  Burying 
Henry  Clay?  Bury  the  records  of  your  Country's  history — ^bury  the  hearts 
of  livincj  'millions — bury  the  mountains,  the  rivers^  the  lakes,  and/the 
sprenJin^  lands  from  sea  to  sea,  with  which  his  name  is  inseparably 
nssocidterl,  and  even  then  you  would  not  bury  Henry  Clay — for  he  is  in 
other  lands  and  speaks  in  other  tongues^  and  to  other  times,  than  ours. 

"A  ^reat  mind,  a  great  heart,  a  great  orator,  a  great  career,  have  been 
consij^ned  to  history.  She  will  record  his  rare  gifts  of  deep  insijrht,  keen 
discri  mi  nation,  Hear  statement,  rapid  combination,  plain,  direct,  and  con- 
viiKinu  lo^ie.  She  will  love  to  dwell  on  that  large,  pjeneroua,  magnanimous, 
cpon,  f«)r«:ivin£r  heart  She  will  lint^erwith  fond  delight  on  the  reconle<l  or 
traditional  stfirit's  of  an  eloquence  that  was  so  masterful  and  stirrinjr.  because 
it  was  lM:t  hi'iT^elf  struggling  to  come  forth  on  the  living  words — bo«»aa«€^ 
though  the  words  were  bravo  andstron;;,  and  beautiful  and  raelodiou?,  it  was 
fi'lt  thj!>,  behind  them,  there  was  a  soul,  braver,  stronger,  more  beautiful, 
and  more  melodious  than  language  could  expri'ss.  She  will  point  to  a  career 
of  Htatesminsliip  which  has,  to  a  remarkable  degree,  6tam|M»d  it?elf  on  the 
public  policy  i>f  th«  country,  and  readied  in  beneficent  practical  results  the 
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MiBf  the  looiDfl^  the  eommereial  marts^  and  the  quiet  homes  of  all  the  land, 
where  his  name  was  with  the  departed  father,  and  is  with  the  liyinff 
ehUdren,  and  will  be  with  snceeteive  generations,  an  honored  household 
word. 

"I  feel,  as  a  man,  the  grandeur  of  this  career.  Bat  as  an  immortal,  wiUi 
this  broken  wreck  of  mortality  before  me,  with  this  scene  as  the  '  end-all' 
of  human  glory,  I  feel  that  no  career  is  truly  great  but  that  of  him  who, 
whether  he  be  illustrious  or  obscure,  lives  to  the  future  in  the  present,  and, 
linking  himself  to  the  spiritual  world,  draws  from  God  the  life,  the  rule,  the 
motiye,  and  the  reward  of  all  his  labor.  So  would  that  great  spirit  which 
has  departed  say  to  us,  could  he  address  us  now.  So  did  he  realize  in  the 
calm  and  meditative  close  of  life.  I  feel  that  I  but  utter  the  lessons  which, 
when  living,  were  his  last  and  best  convictions,  and  which,  dead,  could  he 
speak  to  us^  his  solemn  admonitions^  when  I  say  that  statesmanship  is  then 
only  glorious  when  it  is  Christian,  and  that  man  is  then  only  safe  and  true 
to  Ikis  duty  and  his  soul,  when  the  life  which  he  lives  in  the  flesh  is  the  Uf« 
of  faith  in  the  Son  of  God. 

''Great,  indeed,  is  the  privilege,  and  most  honorable  and  useful  is  ths 
career  of  a  Christian  American  statesman. 

**  He  perceives  that  civil  libertv  came  from  the  freedom  wherewith  Christ 
made  its  earliest  martyr  and  de^nder  free.  He  recognises  it  as  one  of  the 
twelve  manner  of  fruits  on  the  tree  of  life  which,  while  its  lower  branches 
furnish  the  best  nutriment  of  earth,  han^  on  its  topmost  l)ough8^  which 
wave  in  heaven,  fruits  that  exhilarate  the  immortals.  Recognising  th« 
State  as  God^s  institution,  he  will  perceive  that  his  own  ministry  is  divine- 
Living  consciously  under  the  eye  and  in  the  love  and  fear  of  God,  redeemed 
by  the  blood  of  Jesus,  sanctified  by  his  spirit,  loving  liis  law,  he  will  give 
himself!  in  private  and  in  public,  to  the  service  of  his  Savior.  He  will  not 
admit  that  ne  may  act  on  less  lofty  principles  in  public  than  in  private  lifc^ 
and  that  he  must  be  careful  of  his  moral  influence  in  the  small  sphere  of 
home  and  neighborhood,  but  need  take  no  heed  of  it  when  it  stretcnes  over 
continents  nud  crosses  sca&  He  will  know  that  his  moral  responsibility 
can  not  be  divided  and  distributed  among  others.  When  he  is  told  that  ad- 
herence to  the  strictest  moral  and  religious  principle  is  incompatible  with  • 
successful  and  eminent  career,  he  will  denounce  the  assertion  as  a  libel  <m 
the  venerated  father  of  the  Republic — ^a  libel  on  the  honored  living,  and 
the  illustrious  dead — a  libel  against  a  great  and  Christian  nation — a  lib^ 
against  God  Himself,  who  has  declared  and  made  'godliness  profitable  for 
the  life  that  is.'  He  will  strive  to  make  laws  transcripts  of  the  character 
and  institutions,  illustrations  of  the  providence  of  God.  He  will  scan  with 
admiration  and  awe  the  purposes  of  God  in  the  future  history  of  the  world, 
in  throwing  open  this  wide  continent,  from  sea  to  sea,  as  the  abode  of 
freedom,  intelligence,  plenty,  prosperity,  and  peace,  and  feel  that^  in  giving 
his  energies  with  a  patriotic  love  to  the  welfare  of  his  country,  he  is  conse- 
crating himself  with  a  Christian's  zeal  to  the  extension  and  establishment 
of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom.  Compared  with  a  career  like  this,  which  ia 
equally  open  to  those  whose  public  sphere  is  large  or  snmll,  how  paltry  are 
the  trade  of  patriotism,  the  tricks  of  statesmanship,  the  rewards  of  success- 
ful baseness!  Tliis  hour,  this  scene,  the  venerated  df-nd,  the  country,  the 
world,  the  present,  the  future,  God,  duty,  heaven,  hnll,  s|>eak  Irumpetr 
tonerued  to  all  in  the  service  of  their  country,  to  bacai^  how  they  lay  pol 
luted  or  unhallowed  hands 

•  Upon  the  Rrk 
Of  her  mngnificent  and  awful  cftuse.' 
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'*SucIi  )B  the  character  of  that  stateemanfihip  which  alone  would  hKV4 
met  the  fall  approval  of  the  venerated  dead.  For  the  reli^on  which  al 
wars  had  a  place  in  the  convictions  of  his  mind  has  also,  within  a  recent 
penod,  entered  into  liis  experience  and  seated  itself  in  his  heart  Twenty 
years  since,  he  wrote :  *  I  am  a  member  of  no  religious  sect,  and  I  am  not  a 
professor  of  religion.  I  regret  that  I  am  not  I  wish  that  I  wa8»  and  tnist 
that  I  shall  be.  I  have,  and  always  have  had,  a  profound  regard  for  Chris- 
tianity, the  religion  of  my  fathers,  and  for  its  rites^  its  usages,  and  observ- 
ances. That  feeling  proved  thai  the  seed  sown  by  pious  parents  was  not 
dead,  tliough  stifled.  A  few  years  since,  its  dormant  life  was  reawakened. 
Ho  was  baptized  in  the  communion  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
and  during  his  sojourn  in  tliis  city  he  was  in  full  communion  with  Trinity 
parish. 

"  It  is  since  his  withdrawal  from  the  sittings  of  the  Senate,  that  I  have 
been  made  particularly  acquainted  with  his  religious  opinions,  character, 
and  feelings.  From  his  first  illness,  he  expressed  to  me  the  persuasion 
that  it  would  be  fatal.  From  that  period  until  his  death,  it  has  been  my 
privilege  to  hold  with  him  frequent  reliffious  services,  and  conversations 
with  him  in  his  room.  He  averred  to  me  his  full  faith  in  the  great  leading 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel — the  fall  and  sinfulness  of  man,  t)ie  divinity  of  Christ, 
the  reality  and  necessity  of  the  atonement,  the  need  of  being  bom  aeain  by 
the  Spirit,  and  salvation  through  faith  in  the  crucified  Redeemer.  His  own 
personal  hopes  of  salvation,  he  ever  and  distinctly  based  on  the  promises 
and  the  grace  of  Christ  Strikingly  perceptible  on  his  naturally  impetuous 
and  impatient  character,  was  the  influence  of  Grace  in  producing  submission 
and  '  patient  waiting  for  Christ,'  and  for  death.  On  one  occasion,  he  spoke 
to  me  of  the  pious  example  of  one  very  near  and  dear  to  him,  as  that  which 
led  him  deeply  to  feel  and  earnestly  to  seek  for  himself  the  realiU^  and 
blessedness  of  religion.  On  one  occasion,  he  told  me  that  he  haa  been 
striving  to  form  a  conception  of  Heaven ;  and  he  enlarged  upon  the  mercy 
of  that  provision  by  which  our  Savior  became  a  partaker  of  our  humanity, 
tliat  our  hearts  and  hopes  might  fix  themselves  on  him.  On  another  occa- 
sion, when  be  was  supposed  to  be  very  near  his  end,  I  expressed  to  him  the 
hope  that  his  mind  ana  heart  were  at  peace,  and  that  he  was  able  to  rest 
with  cheerful  confidence  on  the  promises  and  merits  of  the  Redeemer.  He 
said,  with  much  feeling,  that  he  endeavored  to,  and  trusted  that  he  did  re- 
pose his  salvation  u[M>n  Christ ;  that  it  was  too  late  for  him  to  look  at  Cliria- 
tianity  in  the  light  of  speculation ;  that  he  had  never  doubted  of  its  truth ; 
and  that  he  now  wished  to  throw  himself  upon  it  as  a  practical  and  blessed 
remedy.  Very  soon  after  this^  I  administered  to  him  tlie  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper.  Being  extremely  feeble,  and  desirous  of  having  his  mind  un- 
diverted, no  persons  were  present  but  his  son  and  servant  It  waa  a  scene 
long  to  be  remembered.  There,  in  that  still  chamber,  at  a  week-day  noon, 
the  tides  of  life  all  flowing  strong  around  us,  three  disciples  of  the  Savior — Che 
minister  of  God,  the  dying  statesman,  and  his  servant,  a  partaker  of  the  like 
precious  faith— commemorated  their  Savior's  dying  love.  He  joined  in  the 
olessed  sacrament  with  great  feeling  and  solemnity — ^now  pressing  hia  hands 
together,  and  now  spreading  them  forth,  as  the  words  of  the  service  ex- 
pressed the  feelings,  desires,  supplications^  and  thanksgivings  of  his  heart 
After  this  he  ralli^  and  again  I  was  permitted  frequently  to  join  with  him 
in  religious  services^  conversation,  and  prayer.  He  grew  in  graoe,  and  in 
the  knowledffc  of  our  Lord  and  Savior  Jesus  Christ  Aifiong  the  books 
which  he  read  most^  were  Jay's  Morning  and  Evening  Exercises^  the  life  of 
Dr.  Chalmers^  and  the  Christian  Fliilosopher  Triumphant  in  Death.    Hii 
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hope  eontinaed  to  the  end,  thuagh  true  and  real,  to  be  tremnlciis  with 
homilitY  rather  than  raptarons  with  assurance.  When  he  felt  most  the  weari- 
nes8  of  his  protracted  8aifering8i»  it  sufficed  to  suggest  to  him  that  his  Heavenly 
Father  doubtless  knew  that^  after  a  life  so  long^  stirring;  and  tempted,  such  a 
discipline  of  chastening  and  suffering  was  needful  to  make  him  meet  for  the 
inheritance  of  the  saints;  and  at  once  the  words  of  meek  and  patient  ac- 
quiescence eseaped  his  lips. 

*'  Exhausted  nature  at  length  gave  way.  On  the  last  occasion  when  I  was 
permitted  to  offer  a  brief  prayer  at  his  bedside,  his  last  words  to  me  were 
that  he  had  hope  only  in  Cnrist,  and  that  the  prayer  which  I  had  offered  for 
his  pardoning  love  and  his  sanctifying  grace,  included  everything  which  the 
dying  need.  On  the  evening  previous  to  his  departure,  sitting  an  hour  in 
Buence  by  his  side,  I  could  not  out  realize,  when  I  heard  him  in  the  sligtil 
wanderings  of  his  mind  to  other  day^  and  other  scenes,  murmuring  the 
words,  *My  mother!  mother  I  mother  t  and  saying;  *My  dear  vnfe^  as  if  she 
were  present,  X  could  not  but  realize  then,  and  rejoice  to  think  how  near  was 
the  bleesed  reunion  of  his  heart  with  the  loved  dead  and  with  her — our  dear 
Lord  gently  smoothe  her  passage  to  the  tomb  I — who  must  soon  follow  him  to 
his  rest,  wnose  spirits  even  then  seemed  to  visit  and  to  cheer  his  memory 
and  his  hope.    Gently  he  breathed  his  soul  away  into  the  spirit  world. 

*  How  blest  the  righteous  when  thej  die  I 
«  When  holy  souls  redre  to  rest, 

How  mildly  beams  the  closinff  eye  f 
How  gently  heayes  the  cxplriug  breast  I 

*  So  fikdes  a  sommcr  cloud  away ; 

So  sinks  the  gale  when  storms  are  o'er ; 
So  gently  shuts  the  eye  of  day ; 
£to  dies  the  ware  upon  the  shore  V 

**  Be  it  ours  to  follow  him  in  the  same  humble  and  submissive  faith  to 
Heaven.  Could  he  speak  to  us  the  counsels  of  his  latest  human  and  of  his 
present  heavenly  experience,  sure  1  am  that  he  would  not  only  admonish 
us  to  cling  to  the  Savior  in  sickness  and  in  death,  but  abjure  us  not  to  delay 
to  act  npon  our  first  convictions,  that  we  might  give  our  best  power  and 
foUest  influence  for  God,  and  go  to  the  grave  with  a  hope  unshadowed  by 
the  long  worldliness  of  the  past^  and  danened  by  no  films  of  fear  and  doubt 
resting  over  the  future  I    .  • 

**  The  strong  staff  is  broken,  and  the  beautiful  rod  despoiled  of  its  grace 
ind  bloom ;  but,  in  the  light  of  the  eternal  promises,  and  by  the  power  of 
Christ's  resurrection,  we  jovfully^  anticipate  the  prospect  of  seeing  that 
broken  staff  erect,  and  that  beautiful  ro<^  clothed  with  celestial  grace,  and 
blossoming  with  undying  life  and  blessedness;  in  the  paradise  of  God.** 

The  ritual  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  at  the  burial  of  tht»  dead, 
closed  the  solemn  service,  aud  the  body  was  removed  to  the 
Rotunda,  that  his  sorrowing  countrymen  might  gaze  upon  tha« 
face  in  death  which  has  cheered  them  so  much  while  living. 

The  funeral  cortege,  with  the  mortal  remains  of  the  departed 
statesman,  led  Washingtor.  by  railroad  soon  afler  the  conclusion 
of  the  above  sendees,  hah'ng  for  the  night  at  Baltimore,  where 
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the  whole  people  came  out  to  attest  by  fit  observances  their  af 
fection  and  sorrow.  Thence  it  proceeded  next  day,  halting 
briefly  at  Wilmington,  to  Philadelphia,  where  the  most  impres- 
sive honors  were  paid  to  the  mighty  dead  by  countless  thousands. 
The  body  rested  for  the  night  in  Independence  Hall,  under  im- 
posing military  guardianship.  The  next  day  (Saturday)  it  moved 
on  to  New-York,  halting  briefly  at  the  principal  villages  of  New- 
Jersey,  where  Mr.  Clay  had  ever  been  most  deeply  beloved  and 
warmly  supported.  Again  at  New- York,  where  the  great  Ken- 
luckian  had  'troops  of  friends*  as  devoted  as  man  ever  had  in  the 
world,  the  people  had  gathered  at  one  o'clock  in  countless  thou- 
sands to  share  in  the  solemnities  of  the  occasion ;  and,  ailer  wai^ 
ing  its  arrival  till  five,  followed  the  bier  in  long  and  sad  proces- 
sion to  the  City  Hall,  where  the  coffin  rested  through  the 
Sabbath  in  the  Governor's  Room,  guarded  by  the  Washington 
Greys,  who  afterward  formed  its  escort  to  Albany.  While  it 
remained  in  New- York,  more  than  thirty  thousand  persons  passed 
in  succession  through  the  Governor's  Room  to  gaze  at  the  closed 
coflin  which  shrouded  from  view  the  deserted  tenement  of  Genius 
and  Patriotism.  On  Monday  morning  the  procession  departed 
by  steamboat  for  Albany,  where  the  most  imposing  testimonials 
of  public  grief  were  rendered  by  nearly  the  whole  people.  The 
bier  rested  for  the  night  in  the  State  capitol,  and  thence  took  its 
way  next  morning,  with  its  long  train  of  attendants,  by  railroad 
through  Ithaca,  Syracuse,  Rochester,  to  Bufllalo,  thence  by  steam- 
boat to  Cleveland,  by  railroad  to  Cincinnati,  and  so  by  Louis- 
ville to  Lexington,  everywhere  evoking  from  the  entire  com- 
munity unanimous  manifestations  of  a  fond  and  tender  regard  for 
the  great  and  good  Statesman  so  ripely  called  to  everlasting  rest. 
Party  differences  were  utterly  forgotten ;  the  miserable  calum- 
nies which  for  a  season  had  clouded  the  fame  of  the  noblest 
living  American  were  remembered,  if  dt  all,  only  as  deeply  dis- 
graceful to  their  inventors ;  and  the  whole  American  People  min- 
gled their  tears  of  fond  and  grateful  sorrow  above  the  urn  that 
enclosed  the  dust  which  once  was  Henry  Clay.  And  thus,  his 
ashes  were  laid  to  rest,  on  Saturday,  July  10th,  at  the  city  he 
had  early  chosen  for  his  homo,  and  among  the  people  who  had  ad- 
mired, supported,  and  loved  him  with  unwavering  fidelity  through 
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an  the  stonns  and  calms  of  more  than  half  a  centary  of  eventful 
public  life.  Surrounded  by  the  whole  circle  of  his  stricken 
relatives,  including  the  faithful  and  devoted  partner  of  his  joys 
and  sorrows,  and  attended  to  the  grave  by  the  entire  community 
of  which  he  was  so  eminently  beloved  a  member,  his  body  was 
buried  in  the  spot  of  his  choice,  there  to  mingle  with  the  soil  of 
that  gallant  State  which  he  had  so  loved  and  honored,  and  which 
had  equally  loved  and  revered  him  in  turn.  There  let  the 
marble  rise  proudly  and  gracefully  above  his  silent  dust ;  but 
that  will  not  be  his  only  nor  his  noUest  memorial.  Wherever 
our  seamen  shall  ride  out  a  tempest  in  safety,  protected  by  the 
piers  and  breakwaters  of  our  Atlantic  or  inland  harbors — wher- 
ever internal  trade  shall  find  a  highway  opened  for  it  over  moun- 
tains or  through  morasses  by  the  engineer's  science  and  the 
laborer's  sturdy  arm — wherever  Industry  shall  see  its  pursuits 
diversified  and  its  processes  perfected  through  the  naturalization 
among  us  of  new  Arts  or  the  diffusion  of  Manufacturing  efficiency 
— there  shall  henceforth  arise  in  the  hearts  of  grateful  Freemen 
enduring  monuments  to  the  geniu3,  the  patriotism,  the  statesmab- 
ship,  the  beneficence,  of  our  beloved  Henry  Clat. 
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APPENDIX. 

SELECT  SPEECHES  OF  MR.  CLAY. 
L 

ON  THE   EMANCIPATION   OF  SOUTH  AMERICA 

HoiSK  or  RxpREBKNTATTYxa,  Maxcb  24^  1818. 

(The  proDiiety  of  recosnizinff  tba  Independence  of  the  SpaniBb>Amei1can  Repnbliea,  fof^ 
uerij  colonies ;  or,  more  snicUy,  tbe  question—'  Does  the  actual  state  and  relations  of 
those  revolted  Colonies  noto  Justify  thetr  recognition  f  for  years  challeofed  the  attentloo 
of  our  Goremmcnt,  and  was  ably  discussed,  from  time  to  time,  hi  Congress.  Mr.  Clay  la* 
trodnoed  and  debated  It  on  several  occasions,  always  on  the  side  of  the  young  Republleib 
urging  Uie  duty  derolved  upon  us  of  rendering  them  all  the  moral  support  in  th^  tha 
critical  condition,  which  was  not  forbidden  by  the  Law  of  Tfations  and  our  own  Trealj 
dUigationa  to  Spain.  The  following  is  his  most  elaborate  speech  on  this  subject,  folly  settfag 
faxtk  the  views  which,  from  first  to  last^  he  cherished  of  our  duties  to  other  natloiil 
struggling  against  Oppression,  and  the  true  mode  of  performing  those  dntiei  without  giviof 
Just  oflence  to  any,  or  involving  our  country  in  foreign  alliances  and  ware. 

Tlie  Civil  and  Diplomatic  Appropriation  bQl  being  under  discusoion  in  CoounittBe  of  the 
Whole,  Mr.  Clay  moved  to  add  this  item : — 

"  For  one  year's  salary  and  an  outfit  to  a  ICniBter  to  the  CTwftsel  Pnwineetqf  tk»  MI0  i§  ta 
Pfnfn  the  salary  to  commence  and  the  outfit  to  be  paid  whenever  the  President  shall  deen 
It  expedient  to  send  a  Minister  to  the  said  United  Province*— ft  sum  not  •leeedlBf  rtghtw 
diottsand  doUars." 

Id  support  of  this  propoeitioD,  Mr.  Claj  laidt— 

I  riae  under  feelings  of  deeper  regret  iban  I  have  ever  ezperienoed  on  aiiy 
Cnrnier  oecaaion,  inspired,  principallj,  hy  the  painful  consideration,  that  1 
find  myselC  on  the  proposition  which  I  mean  to  submit^  differing  from  many 
a'^y-esteemed  friends,  in  and  out  of  this  House,  for  whose  judgment  I 
entertain  the  greatest  respect  A  knowledge  of  this  circumstance  has  in- 
dck-jer*  me  to  pkjs^,  to  subject  my  own  convictions  to  the  seyerest  scrutiny, 
and  to  revolve  the  question  over  and  over  again.  But  all  my  refleotiona 
have  conducted  dp e  to  the  saice  clea«  result ;  and,  much  as  I  value  thoM 
Mfnda — great  as  ttiy  .-^if'^rcnce  la  ^or  tUc"  <«inions — I  can  not  hentateb 
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when  reduced  to  the  distreflsing  alternatire  of  eonformiiig  my  jodgment  to 
thein»  or  pursuing  the  deliberste  and  mature  dictatee  of  my  own  mind.  I 
enjoy  aome  consolation,  for  the  want  of  their  co-operation,  from  the  per- 
suasion that»  if  I  err  on  this  occasion,  I  err  on  the  side  of  the  liberty  and 
happiness  of  a  large  portion  of  the  human  famOy.  Another,  and,  if  possible, 
indeed,  a  greater  source  of  the  regret  to  which  I  refer,  is  the  utter  incom- 
petency, which  I  unfeignedly  feel,  to  do  anything  like  adequate  justice  to 
the  great  cause  of  American  ladependenee  and  freedom,  whose  interests  I 
wish  to  promote  by  my  humble  exertions  in  this  instance.  Exhausted  and 
worn  down  as  I  am,  by  the  fatigue,  confinement^  and  incessant  application 
incident  to  the  arduous  duties  of  the  honorable  station  I  bold,  during  a  four 
months*  session,  I  shall  need  all  that  kind  indulgence  which  haa  been  so  often 
extended  to  me  by  the  House. 

I  beg,  in  the  first  place^  to  correct  misconception^  if  any  exisf^  in  regard 
to  my  opiniona  I  am  averse  from  war  with  Spain,  or  with  aoy  power.  I 
would  give  no  just  cause  of  war  to  any  power  —  not  to  Spain  herselt 
I  have  seen  enough  of  war,  and  of  its  calamities,  even  when  succesafuL 
No  country  upon  earth  has  more  interest  than  this  in  cultivating  peace 
and  avoiding  war,  as  long  as  it  is  poBsible  honorably  to  avoid  it  Gaining 
additional  strength  every  day ;  our  numbers  doubling  in  periods  of  twenty- 
five  years ;  with  an  income  outstripping  all  our  estimates,  and  so  great,  tm, 
after  a  war  in  some  respects  diBastrous^  to  furnish  results  which  carry  as- 
tonishment, if  not  dismay,  into  the  bosom  of  States  jealous  of  our  rising 
importance,  we  have  every  motive  for  the  love  of  peace.  I  can  not|  how- 
ever, approve,  in  all  respects^  of  the  manner  in  which  our  negotiations  with 
Spain  have  been  conducted.  If  ever  a  favorable  time  existed  for  the  de- 
mand, on  the  part  of  an  injured  nation,  of  indemnity  for  past  wrongs  from 
the  aggressor,  such  is  the  present  time.  Impoverished  and  exhausted  at 
home,  by  the  wars  which  have  desolated  the  Peninsula ;  with  a  foreign  war, 
calling  for  infinitely  more  resources,  in  men  and  money,  than  she  can  possibly 
conmiand,  this  is  the  auspicious  period  for  insisting  upon  justice  at  her  hand% 
in  a  firm  and  decided  tone.  Time  is  precisely  what  Spain  now  most  wants. 
Yet  wliat  are  we  told  by  the  President  in  his  message  at  the  commencenient 
of  Gongressf  That  Spain  had  procrastinated,  and  we  acquiesced  in  her 
procrastination.  And  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  a  late  communication  with 
Mr.  Onis,  after  ably  vindicating  all  our  rights^  tells  the  Spanish  minister,  with 
a  good  deal  of  aanff/roid,  that  we  had  patiently  waited  thirteen  years  for  a 
redress  of  our  injuries^  and  that  it  required  no  great  effort  to  wait  longer! 
I  would  have  abstained  from  thus  exposing  our  intentions.  Avoiding  the 
use  of  the  language  of  menace,  I  would  have  required,  in  temperate  and  de- 
cided terms^  indemnity  for  all  our  wrongs ;  for  the  spoliations  of  our  com- 
merce ;  for  the  interruption  of  the  right  of  d6p6t  at  New  Orleans^  guarantied 
by  treaty ;  for  the  insults  repeatedly  offered  to  our  flag ;  for  the  Indian  bos^ 
tflities^  which  she  was  bound  to  prevent ;  for  the  belligerent  use  made  of  her 
ports  and  territories  by  our  enemy  during  the  late  war ;  and  the  instanta- 
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neous  liberation  of  the  free  citiasena  of  the  United  States  now  imprisoned  in 
her  jails.  Contemporaneous  with  that  demand,  without  waiting  for  her  final 
answer,  and  with  a  view  to  the  favorable  operation  on  her  councils  in  regard 
to  our  own  peculiar  interests,  as  well  as  in  justice  to  the  cause  itself  I  would 
recognize  any  established  government  in  Spanish  America.  I  would  have 
left  Spain  to  draw  her  own  inferences  from  these  proceedings,  as  to  the  ulti- 
mate step  which  this  country  might  adopt,  if  she  longer  withheld  justice 
from  us.  And  if  she  persevered  in  her  iniquity,  after  we  have  conducted  the 
negotiation  in  the  manner  I  have  endeavored  to  describe,  I  would  then  take 
up  and  decide  the  solemn  question  of  peace  or  war,  with  the  advantage  of 
all  the  light  shed  upon  it  by  subsequent  events,  and  the  probable  conduct 
of  Europe. 

Spain  has  undoubtedly  given  us  abundant  and  just  cause  of  war.  But  it 
is  Dot  every  cause  of  war  that  should  lead  to  war.  War  is  one  of  those  dread- 
ful scourges  that  so  shakes  the  foundations  of  society,  overturns  or  changes 
the  character  of  governments,  interrupts  or  destroys  the  pursuits  of  private 
happiness,  brings,  in  short,  misery  and  wretchedness  in  so  many  forms,  and 
at  last  is,  in  its  issue,  so  doubtful  and  hazardous,  that  nothiug  but  dire  ne- 
cessity can  justify  an  appeal  to  arms.  If  we  are  to  have  war  with  Spain,  I 
have,  however,  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  no  mode  of  bringing  it  about 
could  be  less  fortunate  than  that  of  seizing,  at  this  time,  upon  her  adjoining 
province.  There  was  a  time,  under  certain  circumstances,  when  we  might 
have  occupied  East  Florida  with  safety ;  had  we  then  taken  it,  our  posture 
in  the  negotiation  with  Spain  would  have  been  totally  different  from  what 
it  is.  But  we  have  permitted  that  time,  not  with  my  consent,  to  pass  by  un- 
improved. If  we  were  now  to  seize  upon  Florida,  after  a  great  change  in 
those  ciroumstaneefl^  and  aftev  declaring  our  intention  to  acquiesce  in  tlie 
procrastination  desired  by  Spain,  in  what  light  should  we  be  viewed  by 
foreign  powers,  particularly  Great  Britain  f  We  have  already  been  aooused 
of  inordinate  ambition,  and  of  seeking  to  aggrandize  ourselves  by  an  exten- 
sion, on  all  sides,  of  our  limits.  Should  we  not,  by  such  an  act  of  violence^ 
give  color  to  the  accusation  I  No,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  are  to  be  involved 
m  a  war  with  Spain,  let  us  have  the  credit  of  disinterestedness^  Let  us  put 
her  yet  more  in  the  wrong:  Let  us  command  the  respect  which  is  never 
withheld  from  those  who  act  a  noble  and  generous  part  I  hope  to  com- 
municate to  the  committee  the  conviction  which  I  so  strongly  feel,  that  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment  which  I  intend  to  propose,  would  not  hazard,  in 
the  slightest  degree,  the  peace  of  the  country.  But  if  that  peace  is  to  be 
endangered,  I  would  infinitely  rather  it  should  be  for  our  exerting  the  right 
appertaining  to  every  State,  of  acknowledging  the  independence  of  another 
State,  than  for  the  seizure  of  a  province  which,  sooner  or  later,  we  most  eer- 
tainly  acquire. 

In  contemplating  the  great  stru^le  in  which  Spanish  America  ii  now  en- 
gaged, our  attention  is  first  fixed  by  the  immensity  and  character  of  the 
country  which  Spain  seeks  again  to  subjugate    Stretc^iing  on  the  Paofio 
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Ocean  from  about  the  fortieth  degree  of  North  latitude,  to  about  the  fifty- 
fifth  degree  of  South  latitude,  and  extending  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  del 
Norte  (exclusive  of  East  Florida),  around  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  along  the 
South  Atlantic  to  near  Gape  Horn ;  it  is  about  five  thousand  miles  iu  length, 
and  in  some  places  near  three  thousand  in  breadth.  Within  this  vast  region 
we  behold  the  most  sublime  and  interesting  objects  of  creation ;  the  loftiest 
mountains,  the  most  majestic  rivers  in  the  world;  the  richest  mines  of  tlie 
precious  metals,  and  the  choicest  productions  of  the  earth.  We  behold  there 
a  spectacle  still  more  interesthig  and  sublime — the  glorious  spectacle  of 
eighteen  millions  of  people,  struggling  to  burst  their  chains  and  be  free. 
When  we  take  a  little  nearer  and  more  detailed  view,  we  perceive  that  na- 
ture has,  as  it  were,  ordamed  that  this  people  and  this  country  shall  ulti- 
mately constitute  several  different  nations.  Leaving  the  United  Slates  on 
the  North,  we  come  to  New  Spain,  or  the  vice-royalty  of  Mexico,  on  the 
South;  passing  by  Guatemala,  we  reach  the  vice-royalty  of  New  Grenada, 
the  late  captain-generalship  of  Venezuela,  and  Guiana,  lying  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Andes.  Stepping  over  the  Brazils,  we  arrive  at  the  United  Provinces 
of  La  Plata,  and  crossing  the  Andes,  we  find  Chili  on  their  West  side,  and, 
further  North,  the  vice-royalty  of  Lima,  or  Peru.  Each  of  these  several 
parts  is  sufficient  in  itself,  in  point  of  limits,  to  constitute  a  powerful  state; 
and,  in  point  of  population,  that  which  has  the  smallest,  contains  enough  to 
make  it  respectable.  Throughout  all  the  extend  of  that  great  portion  of  the 
world,  which  I  have  attempted  thus  hastily  to  describe^  the  spirit  of  revolt 
against  the  dominion  of  Spain  has  manifested  itself.  The  revolution  has 
been  attended  with  various  degrees  of  success  in  the  several  parts  of  Spanish 
America.  In  some  it  has  been  already  crowned,  as  I  shall  endeavor  to  show^* 
with  complete  success,  and  in  all  I  am  persuaded  that  independence  has  struck 
such  deep  root  that  the  power  of  Spain  can  never  eradicate  it  What  are 
the  causes  of  this  great  movement? 

Three  hundred  years  ago,  upon  the  ruins  of  the  thrones  of  Montezuma  and 
the  Incas  of  Peru,  Spain  erected  the  most  stupendous  system  of  colonial 
despotism  that  the  world  has  ever  seen — ^the  most  vigorous,  the  most  exclu- 
sive. The  great  principle  and  object  of  this  sjrstem  has  been  to  render  one 
of  the  largest  portions  of  the  world  exclusively  subservient,  in  all  its  tacul- 
tiea,  to  the  interests  of  an  inconsiderable  spot  in  Europe.  To  effectuate  this 
um  of  her  policy,  she  locked  up  Spanish  America  from  all  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  prohibited,  under  the  severest  penalties,  any  foreigner  from 
entering  any  part  of  it  To  keep  the  natives  themselves  Ignorant  of  each 
other,  and  of  the  strengthisnd  resources  of  the  several  parts  of  her  American 
possessions,  she  next  prohibited  the  inhabitants  of  one  vice-royalty  or 
government  from  visiting  those  of  another;  so  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Mexico,  for  example,  were  not  allowed  to  enter  the  vice-royalty  of  New 
Grenada.  The  agriculture  of  those  vast  regions  was  so  regulated  and 
restrained  as  to  prevent  all  ooUision  with  the  agriculture  of  the  peninsula. 
Where  nature,  by  the  character  and  composition  of  the  soil,  had  commanded, 
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tlie  abominable  system  of  Spain  has  forbidden,  the  growth  of  certain  articles. 
Thus  the  olive  and  the  vine,  to  which  Spanish  America  is  so  well  adapted, 
are  prohibited,  wherever  their  culture  can  interfere  with  the  olive  and  the 
vine  of  the  peninsula.  The  commerce  of  the  country,  in  the  direction  and 
objects  of  the  exports  and  imports,  is  also  subjected  to  the  narrow  and  selfish 
views  of  Spain — and  fettered  by  the  odious  spirit  of  monopoly  existing  in 
Cadiz.  She  has  sought)  by  scattering  discord  among  the  several  castes  of 
her  American  population,  and  by  a  debasing  course  of  education,  to  perpet- 
uate her  oppression.  Whatever  concerns  public  law,  or  the  science  of 
government,  all  writings  upon  political  economy,  or  that  tend  to  give  vigor, 
and  freedom,  and  expansion  to  the  intellect,  are  prohibited.  Gentlemen 
would  be  astonished  by  the  long  list  of  distinguished  authors,  whom  she 
proscribes,  to  be  found  in  Depon's  and  other  works.  A  main  feature  in  her 
policy,  is  that  which  constantly  elevates  the  European  and  depresses  the 
American  character.  Out  of  upward  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  viceroys 
and  captains-general,  whom  she  has  appointed  since  the  conquest  of  America, 
about  eighteen  only  have  been  from  the  body  of  the  American  population. 
On  all  occasions,  she  seeks  to  raise  and  promote  her  European  subjects,  and 
to  degrade  and  humiliate  the  Creoles.  Wherever  in  America  her  sway 
extends,  everything  seems  to  pine  and  wither  beneath  its  baneful  influence. 
The  richest  regions  of  the  earth ;  man,  his  happiness  and  his  education,  all 
the  fine  faculties  of  his  soul,  are  regulated,  and  modified,  and  moulded,  to 
euit  the  execrable  purposes  of  an  inexorable  despotism. 

Such  is  a  brief  and  imperfect  picture  of  the  state  of  things  in  Spanish 
America  in  1808,  when  the  famous  transactions  of  Bayonne  occurred.  The 
King  of  Spain  and  the  Indies  (for  Spanish  America  has  always  constituted 
an  integral  part  of  the  Spanish  empire)  abdicated  his  throne  and  became  a 
voluntary  captive.  Even  at  this  day  one  does  not  know  whether  he 
should  most  condemn  the  baseness  and  perfidy  of  the  one  party,  or  despise 
the  meanness  and  imbecility  of  the  other.  If  the  obligation  of  obedience 
and  allegiance  existed  on  the  part  of  the  colonies  to  the  king  of  Spain,  it 
was  founded  on  the  duty  of  protection  which  he  owed  them.  By  disquali- 
fying  himself  for  the  performance  of  this  duty,  they  became  released  from 
that  obligation.  The  monarchy  was  dissolved;  and  each  integral  part  had 
a  right  to  seek  its  own  happiness,  by  the  institution  of  any  new  government 
adapted  to  its  wants.  Joseph  Bonaparte,  the  successor  de  facto  of  Ferdinand, 
recognised  this  right  on  the  part  of  the  colonies,  and  reconunended  them  to 
establish  their  independence.  Thus,  upon  the  ground  of  strict  right; 
upon  the  footing  of  a  mere  legal  question,  governed  by  forensic  rules,  the 
colonies,  being  absolved  by  the  acts  of  the  parent-country  fVom  the  duty  of 
subjection  to  it,  had  an  indisputable  right  to  set  up  for  themselves.  But  I 
take  a  broader  and  a  bolder  position.  I  maintain,  that  an  oppressed  people 
are  authorized,  whenever  they  can,  to  rise  and  break  their  fetters.  This  waa 
the  great  principle  of  the  English  revolution.  It  was  the  great  principle 
of  oar  owa    Yattel,  if  authority  were  wanting,  expressly  supports  this  right 
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We  must  pM8  e«ntence  of  condemnatioii  upon  th«  founders  of  our  liber^— 
taj  that  they  were  rebels — ^traitore^  and  that  we  are  at  this  moment  legia* 
lating  without  competent  powers^  before  we  can  condemn  the  cause  of 
Spanish  America.  Our  revolution  was  mainlj  directed  against  the  roeie 
theory  of  tyranny.  We  had  suffered  oomparatiTely  little;  we  had,  in 
some  respects^  been  kindly  treated ;  but  our  intrepid  and  intelligent  fathers 
saw,  in  the  usurpation  of  the  power  to  levy  an  inconsiderable  tax,  the  long 
train  of  oppressive  acts  that  were  to  follow.  They  rose ;  they  breasted  the 
storm;  they  achieved  our  freedom.  Spanish  America  for  centuries  has  been 
doomed  to  the  practical  effects  of  an  odious  tyranny.  If  we  were  justified, 
she  is  more  than  justified. 

I  am  no  propagandist  I  would  not  seek  to  force  upon  other  nations  our 
principles  and  our  liberty,  if  they  do  not  want  them.  I  would  not  disturb 
the  repose  even  of  a  detestable  despotism.  But^  if  an  abused  and  oppreased 
people  will  their  freedom ;  if  they  seek  to  establish  it ;  i(  in  truth,  they 
have  established  it,  we  have  a  right,  as  a  sovereign  power,  to  notice  the  fact, 
and  to  act  as  circumstances  and  our  interest  require.  I  will  say,  in  the 
language  of  the  venerated  faUier  of  my  country:  **Born  in  a  land  of  liberty, 
my  anxious  recollections,  my  sympathetic  feelings^  and  my  best  wishes,  are 
irresistibly  excited,  whensoever,  in  any  country,  I  see  an  oppressed  nation 
unfurl  the  banners  of  freedom."  Whenever  I  think  of  Spanish  America,  the 
image  irresistibly  forces  itself  upon  my  mind  of  an  elder  brother,  whose 
education  has  been  neglected,  whose  person  has  been  abused  and  maltreated, 
and  who  has  been  disinherited  by  the  unkindncss  of  an  unnatural  parent 
And,  when  I  contemplate  the  glorious  struggle  which  that  country  is  now 
making,  I  think  I  behold  that  brother  rising,  by  the  power  and  energy  of 
his  fine  native  genius^  to  the  manly  rank  whidi  nature^  and  nature's  God, 
intended  for  him. 

If  Spanish  America  be  entitled  to  success  from  the  justness  of  her  caus^ 
we  have  no  less  reason  to  wish  that  success  from  the  horrible  charact« 
which  the  royal  arms  have  given  to  the  war.  More  atrocities  than  those 
which  have  been  perpetrated  during  its  existence,  are  not  to  be  found  even 
in  the  annals  of  Spain  herself.  And  history,  reserving  some  of  her  blackest 
pages  for  the  name  of  Morillo,  is  prepared  to  place  him  by  the  side  of  his 
great  prototype,  the  infamous  desolator  of  the  Netherlands.  He  who  has 
looked  into  the  history  of  the  conduct  of  this  war,  is  constantly  shocked  at 
the  revolting  scenes  which  it  portrays ;  at  the  refusal,  on  the  part  of  the 
commanders  of  the  royal  forces,  to  treat,  on  any  terms^  with  the  other  side; 
at  the  denifil  of  quarters;  at  the  butchery,  in  cold  blood,  of  prisoners;  at 
the  violation  of  flagfl»  in  some  cases  after  being  received  with  religious  cere- 
monies; at  the  in6ti<rntion  of  slaves  to  rise  against  their  owners;  and  at  acts 
of  wanton  and  neeless  barbarity.  Neither  the  weakness  of  the  other  sex,  nor 
the  imhooility  of  oKl  ajje,  nor  tlie  innocence  of  infants,  nor  the  reverence  due 
to  the  sacerdotal  character,  can  stay  the  arm  of  royal  vengeance.  On  this  sub- 
ject I  beg  leave  to  trouble  the  committee  with  reading  a  few  passages  from 
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a  moet  authentic  doeiim«ntk  th«  manifesto  of  the  United  PlroTinoei  of  Rio  de 
la  Hata,  publiehed  in  October  last  This  is  a  papef  of  the  highest  authority ; 
it  is  an  appeal  to  the  world ;  it  asserts  facts  of  notoriety  in  the  faoe  of  the 
whole  world.  It  is  not  to  be  credited  that  the  Congress  would  come  forward 
with  a  statement  which  was  not  true,  when  the  meani^  if  it  were  falser  of 
exposing  their  fabrications,  must  be  so  abundant,  and  so  easy  to  command. 
It  u  a  document^  in  shorty  that  stands  upon  the  same  footing  of  authority 
with  our  own  papers^  promulgated  during  the  Revolution  by  our  Congreea 
I  will  add,  that  many  of  the  facts  which  it  affirms  are  corroborated  by  most 
respectable  historical  testimony,  which  is  in  my  own  possession. 

"  Memory  ihudders  at  the  reeibil  of  the  horron  that  were  comxnitt<*d  by  Goveneche  in 
Oichabamna.  Would  to  Heaven  it  Twrc  poasible  to  blot  from  remembranco  the  name  of 
that  ungrateful  and  blood-thiraty  American ;  who,  on  the  day  of  his  entry,  ordered  the 
rirraoos  Goremor  and  Intendant,  Antesana,  to  be  »hot  •,  who,  beholding  from  the  balcony 
of  hla  house  that  infamous  murdrr.  cried  out  with  a  fcrdcioua  voice  to  the  soldinn,  that  they 
mutt  not  Are  at  the  head,  becauae  he  wanted  it  to  be  affixed  to  a  pole ;  and  who,  alter  tha 
head  waa  taken  ofT,  ordered  the  cold  corpse  to  be  draffged  through  the  stroets  ;  and,  by  a 
barbarooa  decree,  placed  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  the  citizens  at  the  mercy  of  his  unbridled 
soldiery,  leaving  tnem  to  exercise  their  licentious  and  brutal  sway  during  several  days  t 
But  thoae  blind  and  cruelly  capricious  rann  (the  Spaniards)  rejected  the  mediation  of  Kng. 
land,  and  despatched  rigorous  orders  to  all  the  grneralff,  to  aggravate  the  war,  and  to  puniui 
na  with  more  severity.  The  scnffolds  were  everywhere  multiplied,  and  invention  was 
racked  to  devise  means  for  spreadinff  murder,  distress,  and  consternation. 

"Thenceforth  they  mado  aU  possible  efforts  to  sprnul  division  among  us,  to  incite  us  to 
nratual  extermination ;  they  hove  slandered  us  with  the  most  atrocious  oUumnies,  accusing 
OS  of  plotting  the  destruction  of  our  holy  religion,  the  abolition  of  all  morality,  and  of  intro- 
dndng  licentiousness  of  manners.  Tory  wage  a  religious  war  against  us,  contriring  a 
thousand  artifices  to  disturb  end  alarm  thn  consciences  of  the  people,  making  tho  Spaiusb 
bishops  issue  decrees  of  ecclesiastical  condemnation,  pttblic  excommunications,  and  dis- 
seminating, through  the  medium  of  some  ignorant  confessor,  fanatical  doctrines  in  tlm  tri- 
bunal of  p<*nance.  By  means  of  tiieso  reli^ous  discords  they  have  dirided  fiunilies  against 
themselves ;  they  have  caused  disaffection  between  pan>nts  and  children ;  tho^  havo  dis- 
solved the  tender  ties  which  unite  man  and  wife ;  they  have  spread  rancor  and  implacable 
hatred  between  brothers  moet  endearod,  and  they  have  presumed  to  throw  all  nature  into 
discord. 

**  Tbry  havo  adopted  the  system  of  murdering  men  indiscriminately,  to  diminish  oar 
numbers:  and,  on  their  entry  into  towns,  they  have  swept  off  all,  even  the  market  people, 
leading  them  to*  tho  open  squares,  and  there  shooting  them  one  by  one.  Tho  cities  of 
Cfaoouipaca  and  Cochabamba  have  more  than  once  oeen  the  theatres  of  these  honid 
daughters. 

••  They  have  intermixed  with  their  troops  soldiers  of  oum  whom  they  had  taken  prisoners, 
carrying  away  the  offleera  in  chains,  to  parrisons  where  it  is  impossible  to  preserve  health 
for  a  year— they  have  left  others  to  die  in  their  prisons  of  hunger  and  misery,  and  others 
they  have  fora>d  to  hard  labor  on  the  public  works.  They  have  exultingly  put  to  d<*ath  our 
besnrs  of  fla^  of  traee,  and  have  been  guiltj  of  the  blackest  atrocities  to  our  chiefs,  after 
Ihey  had  surrendered :  as  well  as  to  other  principal  characters,  in  dii«re{mrJ  of  the  humanity 
Witt  which  we  treated  prisoners ;  as  a  proof  of  it,  witness  the  deputy  Mutes  of  Potosi,  the 
Captain-Gennml  Pumacagua,  General  Au^o,  and  his  brotlier  commandant  Munecaa, 
and  other  partisan  chiefe,  who  were  shot  m  cold  blood,  after  having  been  prisoucrs  for 
aeveral  days. 

"  They  took  a  brutal  pleasure  in  cropping  the  ears  of  the  natives  of  the  town  of  Ville* 
pande,  and  sending  a  basket  full  of  them  hb  presents  to  the  hendquarterp.  Tliey  al>#TWBrd 
mmit  that  town,  and  set  fire  to  thirty  other  populous  towns  of  Peru,  and,  worse  than  the 
wor^t  of  savaired,  shut  the  inhabttnnts  up  in  the  houites  before  setting  them  on  fire,  that  tliey 
might  be  burnt  alive. 

*'  They  have  not  only  been  cruel  ond  umparing  in  their  mode  of  murder,  but  they  have 
been  void  of  all  nionUify  and  public  drcrnry,  cniwinij  nirril  fccli"aia«tii"s  nnd  wodh'ii  to  he 
lashed  to  a  som,  and  publicly  f!oi»ij»'d,  with  th*»  abomiuHtion  of  firi«t  having  b<^on  fctrij-jwd,  and 
their  nakefliiei*-  (•xpoM»d  to  Hhanv,  in  tlie  presence  o(  their  tn>oy»8, 

"Thny  e.'»fabli'-]uHi  an  inqui«itoriiil  'y-torn  in  all  thcaf  puni-'lini«ut« :  thny  hnvn  f-eized  on 
peaceable inhatiitnnts, and  transported  fhrnn  aero??  rlie  "ea,  toiir- ju«li:fd  for ^imp/'ct*  d  crimes; 
and  thev  have  put  a  great  number  of  citizous  to  doafh  everywhere,  without  accusation  or  the 
form  of  triiil. 

**  They  have  Invented  a  crime  of  unexampled  horror,  in  poisoning  our  water  and  prcH 
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yUkoB,  when  ther  were  conquered  by  General  Plnoto  at  La  Pax ;  and  in  letem  lor  te 
fcfadnoiw  with  wmdi  we  treated  them,  after  they  had  mxrrenderod  at  dlicretkm,  tbej  had 
the  barbarity  to  blow  np  the  headq[uarte^^  under  which  they  had  oonatnicted  a  mine^  nd 
prepared  a  train  beforehand. 

"He  baa  branded  ua  with  the  atigmaof  rebe]a,the  moment  he  returned  to  Bfadrid  ;  here* 
fhaed  to  liaten  to  our  complainta,  or  to  reoeiTe  our  anpplicationa ;  and,  aa  an  act  of  exlieuie 
fiiTor,  he  oflfered  ua  pardon.  He  conflnned  Ibe  Vioeroya,  Goremora,  and  Generala,  ythaa 
he  found  actuaUy  glutted  with  carnage.  He  declared  ua  guilty  of  a  high  miademeanoi 
for  haying  dared  to  frame  a  conatituticm  for  our  own  soremment,  free  from  the  control  of 
a  deified,  abaolute,  and  tyrannical  power,  under  which  we  had  groaned  three  oentnrioa ;  a 
meaauro  that  could  be  offenaive  only  to  a  prince,  who  la  an  enemy  to  juatioo  and  bend! 
oonoe,  and  conaequently  unworthy  to  rule  oyer  ua. 

**  He  then  undertook,  with  the  idd  of  hia  miniatera,  to  equip  large  mUitary  annamenti,  to 
tse  directed  againat  ua.  He  caused  numerona  armiea  to  be  aent  ou^to  conaummate  the  woA 
ef  dcyastation,  fire,  and  plunder. 

*'  He  haa  aent  hia  generala,  with  certain  decreea  of  pardon,  which  they  publiah  to  deoeive 
tbs  ignorant,  and  induce  than  to  fitcilitate  their  entrance  into  towna,  while  at  the  aame  time 
he  naa  giyen  them  other  accret  instructiona,  authorizing  them,  aa  aoon  aa  ihey  could  get  po» 
aeeaion  of  a  place,  to  hang,  bum,  confiacate,  and  aack ;  to  encourage  private  aaaaaaination*- 
and  to  commit  every  apcciea  of  iz^ury  in  their  power,  asainat  the  deluded  beinga  who  had 
confided  hi  hia  pretended  pardon.  It  ia  in  the  name  of  Ferdinand  of  Bourbon  that  thehcada 
of  patriot  officera,  priaonera.  are  fixed  up  in  the  highwaya ;  that  they  beat  and  atoned  to  deadi 
a  commandant  of  lieht  troopa ;  and  tiiat,  after  havmg  killed  Colonel  Camugo,  in  the  aame 
manner,  by  the  handa  of  the  indecent  Centeno,  th^  cut  off  hia  head,  and  aent  it  aa  a  preaent 
to  General  Pazuda,  telling  him  it  waa  a  miracle  of  the  virgin  of  the  CarmeUtea." 

In  the  establifthment  of  the  independence  of  Spftnish  America,  the  United 
States  haye  the  deepest  interest  I  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting  mj  firm 
belief  that  there  is  no  question  in  the  foreign  polioj  of  this  conntrj,  which 
has  ever  arisen,  or  which  I  can  conceive  as  ever  occurring  in  the  dedsion 
of  which  we  have  had  or  can  have  so  much  at  stake.  This  interest  concerns 
our  politics,  our  commerce,  our  navigation.  There  can  not  be  a  doubt  that 
Spanish  America,  once  independent^  whatever  may  be  the  form  of  the 
governments  established  in  its  several  part^  these  governments  will  be  am- 
mated  bj  an  American  feeling,  and  guided  by  an  American  policy.  ITiey 
will  obey  the  laws  of  the  system  of  the  New  World,  of  which  they  wLl  com- 
pose a  part^  in  contradistinction  to  that  of  Enroi>e.  Without  the  influenos 
of  that  vortex  in  Europe,  the  balance  of  power  between  its  several  partly 
the  preservation  of  which  has  so  often  drenched  Europe  in  blood,  America 
is  sufficiently  remote  to  contemplate  the  new  wars  which  are  to  alBiot  that 
quarter  of  Uie  globe^  as  a  calm,  if  not  a  cold  and  indifferent  spectator.  In 
relation  to  those  wars^  the  several  parts  of  America  will  generally  stand 
neutral  And  as^  during  the  period  when  they  rage,  it  will  be  important 
that  a  liberal  system  of  neutralilj  should  be  adopted  and  observed,  all 
America  will  be  interested  in  maintaining  and  enforcing  such  a  system. 
The  independence^  then,  of  Spanish  America  is  an  interest  of  primaij 
consideration.  Next  to  that,  and  highly  important  in  itself  is  the  con- 
sideration of  the  nature  of  their  governments.  That  is  a  question,  however, 
for  themselvesL  lliey  will,  no  doubt»  adopt  those  kinds  of  govemmenti 
which  are  best  suited  to  their  condition,  best  calculated  for  their  hapfMnen 
Anxious  as  I  am  that  they  should  be  free  governments^  we  have  no  right  to 
prescribe  for  th«)m.  '  They  are  and  ought  to  be  the  sole  Judges  for  themselTm 
I  am  strongly  inclined  to  believe  that  they  will  in  most^  if  not  all  parts  of 
their  conntiy,  establish  free  governments.    We  are  their  great  ezampU 
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Of  OS  they  constantly  speak  as  of  brothers,  having  a  similar  origin.  Thej 
adopt  our  principles,  copy  our  institutions,  and,  in  many  instances,  enaploy 
the  very  language  and  sentiments  of  our  revolutionary  papers. 

**  Having  then  bccu  thus  impelled  by  the  Spaniardfl  and  thdr  Kinsr,  we  have  culculntcd  all 
the  cona^^qucnce  s  i«nd  hare  constituted  our8«Ive3  independent,  preparo<I  to  rxcniae  the 
right  of  nature  to  deft*nd  ouraeWes  against  the  raTaffes  of  tyranny,  at  the  risk  nf  our  honor, 
our  live^.  and  fortune.  Wc  huvo  hwom  to  tlie  otuy  King  we  acknowletlge,  tlie  .Supi-cmo 
JudgT-  of  the  world,  that  we  will  not  abandon  the  cause  of  justice ;  that  wt«  will  not  tutfer 
the  country  which  he  has  ciren  us  to  be  buried  in  ruins,  and  inundated  with  blood,  by  the 
bands  of  the  cxecutiont:r,*  &a 

But  it  is  sometimes  said  that  they  are  too  ignorant  and  too  superstitious  to 
admit  of  tlie  existence  of  free  government  This  charge  of  ignorance  is 
often  urged  by  persons  tliemselves  actually  ignorant  of  the  real  condition 
of  that  people.  I  deny  the  alleged  fact  of  ignorance ;  I  deny  the  inference 
from  that  fact,  if  it  were  true,  that  they  want  capacity  for  free  government ; 
and  I  refuse  assent  to  the  further  conclusion,  if  the  fact  were  true,  and  the 
inference  just,  that  we  are  to  be  indifferent  to  their  fate.  A.11  the  writers 
of  the  uioet  established  authority,  Depons,  Humboldt,  and  others,  concur  in 
assigning  to  the  people  of  Spanish  America,  great  quickness,  genius,  and 
particular  aptitude  for  the  acquisition  of  the  exact  sciences,  and  others  which 
they  have  been  allowed  to  cultivate.  In  astronomy,  geology,  mineralogy, 
chemistry,  botany,  &c.,  they  are  allowed  to  make  distinguished  proficiency. 
They  justly  boast  of  their  Abzate,  Yelasques,  and  Gama,  and  other  illustrious 
contributors  to  science.  They  have  nine  universities,  and,  in  the  city  of 
Mexico,  it  is  affirmed  by  Humboldt,  that  there  are  more  solid  scientific  estab- 
lishments than  in  any  city  even  of  North  America.  I  would  refer  to  the 
message  of  the  supreme  director  of  La  Plata,  which  I  shall  hereafter  have 
occasion  to  use  for  another  purpose,  as  a  model  of  fine  composition  of  a  State 
paper,  challenging  a  comparison  with  any,  the  most  celebrated  that  ever 
issued  from  the  pens  of  Jefferson  or  Madison.  Gentlemen  will  egregiously 
err  if  Uiey  form  their  opinions  of  the  present  moral  condition  of  Spanish 
America,  from  what  it  was  under  tlie  debasing  system  of  Spain.  The  eight 
years'  revolution  in  which  it  has  been  engaged,  has  already  produced  a 
powerful  effect.    Education  has  been  attended  to,  and  genius  developed. 

**  As  soon  as  the  project  of  tbe  revolution  arose  on  the  shores  of  La  Pintn,  gnnius  and 
talent  exhibited  thoir  influence ;  the  capacity  of  the  people  became  manifest,  and  tJie  means 
of  acquiring  knowledge  were  soon  made  the  favorite  pursuit  of  the  youth.  A«i  fir  m  the 
wants  or  the  inevitable  intermptlon  of  affairs  has  allowed,  CTorythinj?  h>\n  been  done  to  dis- 
seminate useful  information.  The  liberty  of  the  press  has  indeed  met  with  somo  occasional 
checkf* ;  but  in  Buenos  Ayres  alone,  as  many  periodical  works  weekly  issue  from  the  press 
as  in  Spain  and  Portugal  put  together." 

The  fact  is  not  therefore  true  that  the  imputed  ignorance  exists ;  but,  if  it 
do,  I  repeat,  I  dispute  the  inference.  It  is  the  doctrine  of  thrones,  that  man 
is  too  ignorant  to  govern  himself.  Their  partizans  assert  his  incapacity  in 
reference  to  all  nations;  if  they  can  not  command  universal  assent  to  the 
proposition,  it  is  then  demanded  as  to  particular  nations;  and  our  pride  and 
our  presumption  too  often  make  converta  of  us.  I  contend  that  it  is  to 
arraign  the  dispositions  of  Providence  himself,  to  suppose  that  he  has  created 
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beingB  meapable  of  gOTeraing  themselves,  and  to  be  trampled  on  hj  Idnga 
Self>government  is  the  natural  government  of  man,  and  for  proof  I  refer  ta 
tbt;  aborigines  of  our  own  land.  Were  I  to  speculate  in  hypothesis  unfavor- 
able to  human  liberty,  my  speculations  should  be  founded  rather  upon  the 
vices,  refinement-8,  or  density  of  population.  Crowded  together  in  compact 
masses,  even  if  they  were  philosophers,  the  contagion  of  the  passions  is  com- 
municated and  caught,  and  the  effect  too  often,  I  admit,  is  the  overthrow  oi 
liberty.  Dispersed  over  such  an  immense  space  as  that  on  which  the  people 
of  Spanish  America  are  spread,  their  physical,  and  I  believe  also  their  moral 
condition,  both  favor  Uieir  liberty. 

Witli  regard  to  their  superstition,  they  worship  the  same  God  with  u& 
Their  prayei*s  are  offered  up  in  their  temples  to  the  same  Redeemer,  whose 
intercession  we  expect  so  save  us.  Nor  is  there  anything  in  the  Catholic 
religion  unfavorable  to  freedom.  All  religions  united  with  government  are 
more  or  less  inimical  to  liberty.  All  separated  from  government  are  com- 
patible with  liberty.  If  the  people  of  Spanish  America  have  not  already 
gone  as  far,  in  religious  toleration,  as  we  have,  the  difference  in  their  condi- 
tion from  ours  should  not  be  forgotten.  Everything  is  progressive ;  and,  in 
time,  I  hope  to  see  them  imitatiov;^  m  this  respecty  our  example.  But  grant 
that  the  people  of  Spanish  Ar  cnca  are  ignorant  and  incompetent  for  free 
government,  to  whom  is  that  ignorance  to  be  ascribed?  Is  it  not  to  the 
execrable  system  of  Spain,  which  she  seeks  again  to  establish  and  to  per- 
petuate t  So  far  from  chilling  our  hearts,  it  ought  to  increase  our  solicitude 
for  our  unfortunate  brethren.  It  ought  to  animate  us  to  desire  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  minds  and  Uie  bodies  of  unborn  millions  from  the  brutifjring 
effecta  of  a  system  whose  tendency  is  to  stifle  the  faculties  of  the  soul,  and 
to  degi'ade  man  to  tlie  level  of  beasts.  I  would  invoke  the  spirits  of  our  de- 
parted fathers.  Was  it  for  yourselves  only  that  you  nobly  fought  f  No,  no! 
It  was  the  chains  that  were  foi^ng  for  your  posterity  that  made  you  fly  to 
arms,  and  scattering  the  elements  of  these  chains  to  tlie  winds,  you  trans- 
mitted to  us  the  rich  inheritance  of  liberty. 

The  exports  of  Spanish  America  (exclusive  of  those  of  the  islands)  are 
estimated,  in  the  valuable  little  work  of  M.  Torres,  deserving  to  be  better 
known,  at  about  eighty-one  millions  of  dollars  Of  these,  more  than  three- 
fourths  consist  of  the  precious  metals.  The  residue  are  cocoa,  coffee,  cochi- 
neal, sugar,  and  some  other  articles.  No  nation  ever  offered  richer  com- 
modities in  exchange.  It  is  of  no  material  consequence  tliat  we  produce  tut 
little  tliat  Spanish  America  wanta.  Commerce,  as  it  actually  exists,  in  the 
hands  of  maritime  States,  is  no  longer  confined  to  a  mere  barter,  between 
any  two  States,  of  their  respective  productions  It  renders  tributary  to  its 
interests  the  commodities  of  all  quarters  of  the  world ;  so  that  a  rich  Amer- 
ican cargo,  or  the  contents  of  an  American  commercial  warehouse,  present 
you  with  whatever  is  rare  or  valuable  in  every  part  of  the  globes  Com- 
merce is  not  to  be  judged  by  its  results  in  transactions  with  one  nation  only 
Unfavorable  balances  existing  with  one  State,  are  made  up  by  contrarf 
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bii]«ie<s  with  other  St*te^  and  its  true  value  should  be  tested  by  the  totaHty 
of  its  operations  Our  greatest  trade — that  with  Great  Britain,  judged  by 
tbe  amount  of  what  we  sell  for  her  consumption,  and  what  we  buy  of  her 
for  ours,  would  be  pronounced  ruinous.  But  the  unfavorable  balance  is 
covered  by  the  profits  of  trade  with  other  nationa  We  may  safely  trust  to 
the  daring  enterprise  of  our  merchants.  The  precious  metals  are  in  South 
America,  and  they  will  command  the  articles  wanted  in  South  America, 
wnich  will  purchase  them.  Our  navigation  will  be  benefited  by  the  tram 
portation,  and  our  country  will  realize  the  mercantile  profits.  Already  the 
item  in  our  exports  of  American  manufactures  is  respectable.  They  go 
diiefly  to  the  West  Indies  and  to  Spanish  America.  This  item  is  constantly 
augmenting.  And  I  would  again,  as  I  have  on  another  occasion,  ask  gentle- 
men to  elevate  themselves  to  the  actual  importance  and  greatness  of  our 
Republic ;  to  reflect^  like  true  American  statesmen,  that  we  are  not  legis- 
lating for  the  present  day  only;  and  to  contemplate  this  country  in  its 
march  to  true  greatness,  when  millions  and  millions  will  be  added  to  our 
population,  and  when  the  increased  productive  industry  will  furnish  an  in- 
finite variety  of  fabrics  for  foreign  consumption,  in  order  to  supply  our  own 
wants.  The  distribution  of  the  precious  metals  has  hitherto  been  principally 
made  tiirough  the  circuitous  channel  of  Cadiz.  No  one  can  foresee  all  the 
efiecta  which  will  result  from  a  direct  distribution  of  them  from  the  mines 
which  produce  them.  One  of  these  effects  will  probably  be  to  give  us  the 
entire  command  of  the  Indian  trade.  The  advantage  we  have  on  tlie  map 
of  the  world  over  Europe,  in  that  respect^  is  prodig^oua  Again,  if  England, 
persisting  in  her  colonial  monopoly,  continues  to  occlude  her  ports  in  the 
West  Indies  to  us^  and  we  should,  as  I  contend  we  ought,  meet  her  system 
by  a  countervailing  measure,  Venezuela,  New  Grenada,  and  other  parts  of 
Spanish  America,  would  afford  us  all  we  get  from  the  British  West  Indiesi 
I  confess  that  I  despair,  for  the  present,  of  adopting  that  salutary  measure. 
It  was  proposed  at  the  last  session,  and  postponed.  DuriniE  the  present  sea- 
siou  it  has  been  again  proposed,  and,  I  fear,  will  be  again  po«tponed.  I  see^ 
and  I  own  it  with  infinite  regret^  a  tone  and  a  feeling  in  the  counsels  of  the 
country,  infinitely  below  that  which  belongs  to  the  country.  It  >«.  oerhapi^ 
the  moral  consequence  of  the  exertions  of  the  late  war.  We  are  alarmed 
at  dangers,  we  know  not  what ;  by  spectres  conjured  up  by  our  own  vivid 
imaginations. 

The  West  India  bill  is  brought  up.  We  shrug  our  shoulders,  talk  of  re- 
strictions^ non-intercourse,  embargo,  commercial  warfare,  make  long  faces, 
and — postpone  the  bill  The  time  will  however  come,  must  come,  when 
this  country  will  not  submit  to  a  f*  mmerce  with  the  British  colonies  upon 
the  terms  which  England  alone  prescribes.  And,  I  repeat,  when  it  arrives^ 
Spanish  America  will  afford  us  an  ample  substitute.  Then,  as  to  our  navi- 
gation ;  gentlemen  should  recollect  that,  if  reasoning  from  past  experience 
were  safe  for  the  future,  our  great  commercial  rival  will  be  in  war  a  greater 
nvnber  of  years  idan  she  will  be  in  peace.    Whenever  she  shall  be  at  war 
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•nd  we  are  in  peace,  our  navigation  being  free  from  the  riflka  and  inauraiM^ 
iaeident  to  war,  we  shall  engroae  almost  the  whole  transportation  of  the 
S^anisli  American  commerce.  For  I  do  not  believe  that  countrjr  will  eyer 
have  a  considerable  marine.  Mexico^  the  most  populous  part  of  it,  lias  but 
two  port^  Vera  Cruz  and  Aeapulca,  and  neither  of  them  very  good.  Spanish 
America  has  not  the  elements  to  construct  a  marine.  It  wants^  and  mnst 
always  want»  hardj  seamen.  I  do  not  beliere  tliat  in  the  present  improved 
state  of  navigatioo,  anj  nation,  so  far  South,  will  ever  make  a  figure  as  man- 
cime  powers.  If  Carthage  and  Rome,  in  ancient  times^  and  some  other  Statea 
of  a  later  period,  occasionally  made  g^eat  exertions  on  the  water,  it  must  be 
feooUected  that  they  were  principally  on  a  small  theatre,  and  in  a  totaUy 
izfferent  state  of  the  art  of  navigation,  or  when  there  was  no  competition 
from  Northern  States. 

I  am  aware  that,  in  opposition  to  the  interest  which  I  have  been  endeavor- 
ing to  manifest  that  this  country  has  in  the  independence  of  Spanisii  Amer- 
lea*  it  is  conteuded  that  we  shall  find  that  country  a  great  rival  in  agricultural 
psoductiona.  There  is  something  so  'narrow,  and  selfish,  and  grovelling,  in 
this  argument,  if  founded  in  fact ;  something  so  unworthy  the  magnanimity 
of  a  great  and  a  generous  people,  that  I  confess  I  have  scarcely  patience  to 
notice  it  But  it  is  not  true  to  any  extent  Of  the  eighty  odd  millions  of 
exports,  only  about  one  million  and  a  half  consist  of  an  article  which  can 
come  into  competition  with  ua^  and  that  is  cotton.  The  tobacco  which  Spain 
derives  from  her  colonies  is  chiefly  produced  in  her  islandik  Breadstu& 
can  nowhere  be  raised  and  brought  to  market  in  any  amount  materially 
affscting  us.  The  table-lands  of  Mexico,  owing  to  their  elevation,  are^  it  is 
true,  well  adapted  to  the  culture  of  grain ;  but  the  expense  and  difficulty  of 
getting  it  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  action  of  the  intense  heat  at  La 
Vera  Crui;  the  only  port  of  exportation,  must  always  prevent  Mexico  from 
being  an  alarming  competitor.  Spanish  America  is  Qapable  of  producing 
articles  so  much  more  valuable  than  those  which  we  raise,  that  it  is  not 
probable  they  will  abandon  a  more  profitable  for  a  less  advantageous  eultore^ 
to  come  into  competition  with  u&  The  West  India  Islands  are  weU  adapted 
to  the  raising  of  cotton ;  and  yet  the  more  valuable  culture  of  coffee  and 
Bi^r  is  constantly  preferred.  Again,  Providence  has  so  ordered  it,  that^ 
with  regard  to  countries  producing  articles  apparently  similar,  there  is  some 
peculiarity,  resulting  from  climate,  or  from  some  other  cause,  that  gives  to 
each  an  appropriate  place  in  the  general  wants  and  consumpticA  of  man* 
kind.  The  Southern  part  of  the  continent^  Ia  Plata  and  Chili,  is  too  remot* 
to.  rival  us. 

The  immense  country  watered  by  the  Missiasippi  and  its  branelMa  iiaa  a 
pecoliar  interest^  which  I  trust  I  shall  be  ex-^used  for  Aoticing.  Haviag  but 
the  single  vent  of  New  Orleans  for  all  the  surplus  prodttoe  of  their  indnibj 
it  ia  quite  evident  that  they  would  have  a  greater  security  for  enjegri^  th» 
advantages  of  that  outlet^  if  the  independence  of  Mexico  upon  any  EaropeaB 
power  were  efiected.    Such  a  power,  owning  at  th^  name  time  Guhi^  liia. 
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fPMt  key  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexieo,  and  all  the  ihores  of  that  gulf,  with  the 
exception  of  the  portion  between  the  Perdido,  and  Rio  del  Norte,  muet  hdTe 
a  powerful  eommand  over  our  interesta.  Spain,  it  ie  true,  is  not  a  dangeroui 
neighbor  at  *  present^  but,  in  the  yiciflBitudee  of  statee,  her  power  maj  be 
again  resuscitated. 

Having  shown  that  the  cause  of  the  patriots  is  just,  and  that  we  have  a 
great  interest  in  its  successful  issue,  I  will  next  inquire  what  course  of  policy- 
it  becomes  us  to  adopt  I  have  already  declared  it  to  be  one  of  strict  and 
impartial  neutrality.  It  is  not  necessary  for  their  interests,  it  is  not  expe- 
dient for  our  own,  that  we  should  take  part  in  the  war.  All  they  demand 
of  us  is  a  just  neutrality.  It  is  compatible  with  this  pacific  policy — ^it  is 
required  by  it,  that  we  should  recognize  any  established  government^  if  there 
be  any  established  government  in  Spanish  America.  Recognition  alone, 
without  aid,  is  no  just  cause  of  war.  With  aid,  it  is^  not  because  of  the 
recognition,  but  because  of  the  aid,  as  aid,  without  recognition,  is  cause  of 
war.  The  truth  of  these  propositions  I  will  maintain  upon  principle,  by  thu 
practice  of  other  states,  and  by  the  usage  of  our  own.  There  is  no  common 
tribunal  among  nations  to  pronounce  upon  the  fact  of  the  sovereignty  of  a 
new  state.  Each  power  does  and  must  judge  for  itselt  It  is  an  attribute 
of  sovereignty  so  to  judge.  A  nation,  in  exerting  this  incontestable  right — 
in  pronouncing  upon  the  independence,  in  fact^  of  a  new  state,  takes  no  part 
in  the  war.  It  gives  neither  men,  nor  ships,  nor  money.  It  merely  pro- 
Bounces  that,  in  so  far  as  it  may  be  necessary  to  institute  any  relations,  or 
to  support  any  intercourse,  with  the  new  power,  that  power  is  capable  of 
maintaining  those  relations,  and  authorizing  that  intercourse.  Martens  and 
other  publicista  lay  down  these  principles. 

When  the  United  Provinces  formerly  severed  themselves  from  Spain,  it 
was  about  eighty  years  before  their  inde{)endence  was  finally  recognised  by 
Spain.  Before  that  recognition,  the  United  Provinces  had  been  received  by 
an  the  rest  of  Europe  into  the  family  of  nationa  It  is  true  that  a  war  broke 
out  between  Philip  and  Elizabeth,  but  it  proceeded  from  the  aid  which  she 
determined  to  give,  and  did  give,  to  Holland.  In  no  instance,  I  believe,  can 
it  be  shown,  from  authentic  history,  that  Spain  made  war  upon  any  power 
on  the  sole  ground  that  such  power  had  acknowledged  the  independence  of 
the  United  Provincea 

In  the  case  of  our  own  revolution,  it  was  not  until  after  France  had  given 
na  aid,  and  had  determined  to  enter  into  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  us — a 
treafy  by  which  she  guarantied  our  independence-  -that  England  declared 
war.  Holland  also  was  charged  by  England  with  favoring  our  cause,  and 
deviating  from  the  line  of  strict  neutrality.  And,  when  it  was  perceived 
that  she  was^  moreover,  about  to  enter  into  a  treatv  with  us,  England 
declared  war.  Even  if  it  were  shown  that  a  proud,  haughty,  and  powerful 
nation  like  England,  had  made  war  upon  other  provineea  on  the  ground  of 
a  mere  recognition,  the  single  example  could  not  alter  the  public  l\w  m 
Aake  the  strength  of  a  dear  principle 
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But  what  has  been  our  tiniforni  practice  t  We  have  constantlj  proceeded 
on  the  principle,  that  the  government  dt  facto  la  that  we  can  alone  notice^ 
Whatever  form  of  government  any  society  of  p^ple  adopts^  whoever  they 
acknowledge  as  their  sovereign,  we  consider  that  government  or  that 
sovereign  as  the  one  to  be  acknowledged  by  ns.  We  have  invariably 
abstained  from  assuming  a  right  to  decide  in  favor  of  the  sovereign  de  jure, 
and  against  the  sovereign  de  facto.  That  is  a  question  for  the  nation  ip 
which  it  arises  to  determine.  And  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  the  sovereign 
de  facto  is  the  sovereign  dejure.  Our  own  revolution  stands  on  the  basis  of 
the  right  of  a  people  to  change  their  rulers.  I  do  not  maintain  that  eveiy 
immature  revolution,  every  usurper,  before  his  power  is  consolidated,  is  to 
be  acknowledged  by  us ;  but  that  as  soon  as  stability  and  order  are  main- 
tained, no  matter  by  whom,  we  always  have  considered,  and  ought  to  con- 
sider, the  actual  as  the  true  government  General  Washington,  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son, Mr.  Madison,  all,  while  they  were  respectively  presidents^  acted  on 
these  principlesb 

In  the  case  of  the  French  republic.  General  Washington  did  not  wait 
until  some  of  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe  should  set  him  the  example  of 
acknowledging  it^  but  accredited  a  minister  at  once.  And  it  is  remarkable 
that  he  was  received  before  the  government  of  the  republic  was  considered 
as  established.  It  will  be  found  in  Marshall's  Life  of  Washing^n,  that  when 
it  was  understood  that  a  minister  from  the  French  Republic  was  about  to 
present  himself,  President  Washington  submitted  a  number  of  questions  to 
his  cabinet  for  their  consideration  and  advice,  one  of  which  was^  whether, 
upon  the  reception  of  the  minister,  he  should  be  notified  that  America  would 
suspend  the  execution  of  the  treaties  between  the  two  countries  until  Franee 
had  an  established  government  General  Washington  did  not  stop  to 
inquire  whether  the  descendants  of  St  Louis  were  to  be  considered  as  the 
legitimate  sovereigns  of  France,  and  if  the  revolution  was  to  be  regarded  as 
unauthorized  resistance  to  their  sway.  He  saw  France,  in  fact,  under  the 
government  of  those  who  had  subverted  the  throne  of  Uie  Bourbons^  and  he 
acknowledged  the  actual  government  During  Mr.  Jefferson's  and  Mr. 
Madison's  administrations,  when  the  Cortes  of  Spain  and  Joseph  Bonaparte 
respectively  contended  for  the  crown,  those  enlightened  statesmen  said,  We 
will  receive  a  minister  from  neither  party ;  settle  the  question  between  your- 
selves, and  we  will  acknowledge  the  party  that  prevailsi  We  have  nothing  to 
do  with  your  feuds ;  whoever  all  Spain  acknowledges  as  her  sovereign,  is 
the  only  sovereign  with  whom  we  can  maintain  any  relations.  Mr.  Jefferson, 
it  is  understood,  considered  whether  he  should  not  receive  a  minister  from 
both  parties^  and  finally  decided  against  it,  beccause  uf  the  inconveniences 
to  this  country,  which  might  result  from  the  double  representation  of 
another  power.  As  soon  as  the  French  armies  were  expelled  from  the 
Peninsula,  Mr.  Madison,  still  acting  on  the  principles  of  the  government  dt 
faetOf  received  the  present  minister  from  Spain.  During  all  the  phases  of 
the  French  government^  republic,  directory,  consuls^  consul  for  Ufe,  emperor 
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king,  emperor  again,  king,  onr  government  has  uniformljr  received  the 
minister. 

If,  then,  there  be  an  established  government  in  Spanish  America,  deserv 
iBg  to  rank  among  the  nations^  we  are  morally  and  politically  bound  to 
acknowledge  it»  unless  we  renounce  all  the  principles  which  ought  to  guide, 
and  which  hitherto  have  guided  our  councils  I  shall  now  undertake  to 
show,  that  the  United  Provinces  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  possess  such  a 
government  Its  limit^  extending  from  the  Soutli  Atlantic  Ocenn  to  the 
Paeiiic,  embrace  a  territory  equal  to  that  of  the  United  States,  certainly 
equal  to  it»  exclusive  of  Louisiana.  Its  population  is  about  three  millions, 
more  tiian  equal  to  ours  at  the  commencement  of  our  revolution.  Tliat 
population  is  a  hardy,  enterprising  and  gallant  population.  The  establish- 
ments of  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Ayres  have,  during  different  periods  of 
their  histor}%  been  atUcked  by  the  French,  Dutch,  Danes,  Portuguese, 
English,  and  Spanish;  and  sucli  is  the  martial  character  of  the  people,  that 
in  every  instance  the  attack  has  been  repulsed.  In  1807,  General  Whit- 
loeke,  commanding  a  powerful  English  army,  was  admitted,  under  the  guise 
of  a  friend,  into  Buenos  Ayres,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  supposed  to  have 
demonstrated  inimical  designs^  he  was  driven  by  the  native  and  unaided 
force  of  Buenos  Ayres  from  the  country.  Buenos  Ayres  has,  during  now 
nearly  eight  years,  been,  in  point  of  fact^  in  the  enjoyment  of  self-govern 
ment  Tlie  capital,  containing  more  than  sixty  thousand  inhabitant.^,  has 
never  been  once  lost  As  early  as  1811,  the  regency  of  Old  Spain  made  war 
upon  Buenos  Ayres,  and  the  consequence  subsequently  was,  the  capture  of 
a  Spanish  army  in  Montevideo,  equal  to  that  of  Burgoyne.  Tliis  govern* 
ment  has  now,  in  excellent  discipline,  tlirce  well-appointed  arniie^  with  tlie 
most  abundant  material  of  war;  the  army  of  Chili,  the  army  of  Peru,  and 
the  army  of  Buenos  AyreSb  The  firsts  under  San  Martin,  has  conquered 
Chili ;  the  second  is  penetrating  in  a  northwestern  direction  from  Buenos 
Ayres,  into  the  vice-royalty  of  Peru ;  and,  according  to  tlie  last  accounts, 
had  reduced  the  ancient  seat  of  empire  of  the  Incas.  The  third  remains  at 
Buenos  Ayres  to  oppose  any  force  which  Spain  may  send  against  it  To 
show  the  condition  of  the  country  in  July  last,  I  again  call  the  attention  of 
the  committee  to  the  message  of  the  supreme  director,  delivered  to  the  Con« 
gress  of  the  United  Provinces.  It  is  a  paper  of  the  same  autlientie  charactei 
with  the  speech  of  the  king  of  England  on  opening  his  parliament,  or  the 
message  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  at  the  commencement  of 
Congress. 

"The  army  of  this  capital  wai  organized  at  the  same  Hme  with  thoec  of  the  Anrto«  and  of 
the  iiitrrior :  the  r<>arular  force  haa  hem  nearly  donblnd ;  the  militia  haa  made  grrat  prntpreaa 
in  military  discipline ;  our  slave  population  baa  been  formed  into  battalionfl,  nnd  taught  the 
military  art  as  (ht  as  is  consistent  with  thoir  condition.  Tlu;  cnpttal  Is  nndcr  no  apprehen* 
aion  that  an  army  of  t<*n  thousand  men  can  shake  its  libertioA,  and  should  the  Poninsulariana 
•end  against  us  thrice  that  num)x7r,  ample  provision  has  been  made  Xt)  receive  th*m). 

"Our  navy  has  been  fostered  in  all  its  branches.    The  scarcity  of  means  under  which  we 

labored  until  now,  has  not  prcvputcd  us  from  undertaking  very  nonsidernble  opcrntiona, 

with  respect  to  the  national  ress^ls ;  dl  of  them  have  been  repaired,  and  others  havo  been 

nrehaaed  and  armed,  for  the  defence  of  oar  coasts  uid  rircrs ;  provisiona  have  been  made* 


^ 
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■honld  neeeaaity  require  it,  for  anmng  many  niore,  so  Uiat  the  enemy  will  not  find  liliiiwlf 
•ecure  from  our  repriflids  eron  upon  too  ocean. 

*'  Our  military  force,  at  every  point  which  it  occupiea,  aeema  to  be  animated  with  tlie 
tame  spirit ;  it«  tactics  are  uniform,  and  have  undcr^ne  a  rapid  improvement  from  the 
science  of  experience,  which  it  has  borrowed  from  warlike  nations. 

"  Our  arsenals  have  been  replenished  with  arms,  and  a  sufficient  store  of  cannon  and 
munitions  of  war  hare  been  provided  to  maintain  the  contest  for  many  yean ;  and  tliis, 
after  having  supplied  articles  of  every  description  to  those  districts,  which  have  not  as  yec 
oomo  into  the  Union,  but  whose  connection  with  us  has  been  only  intercepted  by  reason 
of  our  past  misfortunes. 

"  Our  legions  daily  receive  considerable  aufmentationB  from  new  levies ;  all  our  prniar* 
ations  have  been  maide  as  though  we  were  about  to  enter  upon  the  contest  anew.  Until 
now,  the  vastness  of  our  resources  was  unknown  to  us,  and  our  enemies  may  contcmplatp, 
with  deep  mortification  and  despair,  the  present  flounshing  state  of  these  provinces  aftfer 
•o  many  devastations. 

**  VVhile  thus  occupied  in  providing  ibr  our  safety  within,  and  preparing  for  assaults  from 
without,  other  objects  of  solid  interest  have  not  been  neglected,  and  wmch  hitherto  were 
thought  to  oppose  insurmountable  obstacles.  * 

"  Our  syatrim  of  finance  had  hitherto  been  on  a  footing  entirely  iniwiequate  to  the  unfail- 
ing supply  of  our  wants,  and  still  more  to  the  liquidation  of  the  immense  debt  which  had 
b(»n  contracted  in  former  years.  An  unremitted  application  to  this  object,  lias  enabled  me 
to  create  the  means  of  satisfying  the  creditors  of  the  state  who  had  already  abandoned  their 
debts  as  losr,  as  well  as  to  aevise  a  fixed  mode,  by  which  the  taxes  mav  be  made  to  fall 
equally  and  directly  on  the  whole  moss  of  our  population ;  it  is  not  the  least  merit  of  this 
operation  that  it  has  lieen  effected  in  despite  of  the  writings  by  which  it  was  attacked,  and 
which  are  but  little  croditttblo  to  the  intelligence  and  good  intentions  of  their  authors.  At 
no  other  period  have  th«  public  exigencies  been  so  punctually  supplied,  nor  have  more  im- 
portant works  been  undertaken. 

"  The  people,  moreo/or,  have  been  relieved  from  many  burdens,  which  being  partial,  or 
confined  to  particular  cinsses,  had  occasioned  vexation  and  disgust  Other  vexations, 
■carcely  It'M  grievous,  will  by  degrees  be  also  suppressed,  avoiding  as  fiir  as  possible  a  re* 
eurrencc  to  loons,  which  have  drawn  after  them  the  most  fatal  consequences  to  states. 
Should  we,  however,  be  compelled  to  resort  to  such  expedients,  the  lenders  will  not  see 
themcelves  in  dansfer  of  loaing  their  advances. 

"Many  undertakiwi»8  have  been  set  on  foot  for  the  advancement  of  the  gencnd  prosper- 
Ity.  ducb  hss  beer  tlie  re-establishing  of  the  college,  heretofore  named  San  Caries,  bot 
hereafter  to  be  called  the  Union  of  the  South,  as  a  point  designated  for  the  disscminatioc 
of  learning  to  the  voutli  of  every  part  of  the  state,  on  the  most  extensive  scale,  for  the 
attainment  of  whicn  object  the  goveinment  is  at  the  present  moment  cnga^eed  in  pitting  in 

{iracticc  every  possible  diligence.  It  will  not  be  long  before  these  nurseries  will  ilounsh, 
n  which  the  liberal  and  exact  sciences  will  be  cultivafced,  in  which  the  hearts  of  those 
young  men  will  be  formed,  who  are  destined  at  some  future  day  to  add  new  splendor  to 
our  country. 

**  Such  has  been  the  establishment  of  a  mOitary  depot  on  the  frontier,  with  its  spadoos 
magazine,  a  necessary  measure  to  guard  us  from  future  dangers,  a  work  which  does  more 
honor  to  the  prudent  foresight  of  our  country,  as  it  was  undertaken  in  the  moment  of  its 
prosperous  fortunes,  n  measure  which  must  give  moro  occasion  for  reflection  to  our  eae- 
micfl  than  they  can  impose  upon  us  by  thdr  IxMkstings.   .  ^ 

"  FelloW'Citixens,  we  owe  our  unhappv  reverses  and  calamities  to  the  depraving  system 
of  our  ancient  metropolis,  which,  in  condemning  us  to  the  obscurity  and  opprobrium  of  the 
most  degraded  destiny,  has  sown  with  thorns  the  path  that  conducts  us  to  liberty.  Tell 
that  metropolis  that  even  she  may  glory  in  your  worics  !  Already  have  you  cleared  all  the 
rocks,  escaped  every  danger,  ana  conducted  these  provinces  to  tne  fiounshing  condition  in 
which  we  now  behold  them.  Let  the  enemies  of  your  name  contemplate  with  despair  the 
energies  of  your  virtues,  and  let  the  nations  acknowledge  that  you  already  appertain  to 
their  illusb-ious  rank.  Let  us  felicitate  ourselvps  on  the  blessings  we  have  already  obtained, 
and  let  us  show  to  the  world  that  we  have  learned  to  profit  by  the  experience  of  our  past 
misfbrtunes.** 

There  is  a  spirit  of  bold  confidence  running  through  this  fine  state  paper, 
which  nothing  but  conscious  strength  could  communicate.  Their  armies; 
their  magazines,  their  finances,  are  on  the  most  solid  and  respectable  foot- 
ling. And  amid  all  the  cares  of  war.  and  those  incident  to  the  consolidation 
of  their  new  institutions,  leisure  is  found  to  promote  the  interests  of  science, 
and  the  education  of  the  rising  generation.  It  is  true,  the  first  part  of  the 
message  portrays  scenes  of  difficulty  and  commotion,  the  usual  attendants 
upon  revolution. .   The  very  avowal  of  their  troubles  manifests^  howevec 
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that  thej  are  subdued.  And  what  state,  paesing  through  the  aritaiion  of  fl 
great  revolution,  is  free  from  them  t  We  had  our  tories^  oyr  intrigueSb  our 
fitictions.  More  than  once  were  the  affections  of  the  country,  and  the  con- 
fidence of  our  councils,  attempted  to  be  shaken  in  the  great  father  of  our 
liberties  Not  a  Spanisli  bayonet  remains  within  the  immense  extent  of  the 
territories  of  the  La  Plata  to  contest  the  authority  of  the  actual  govern- 
ment. It  is  free,  it  is  independent^  it  is  sovereign.  It  manages  the  interests 
of  the  society  that  submits  to  its  sway.  It  is  capable  of  maintaining  the 
relations  between  tliat  society  and  other  nations. 

Are  we  not  bound,  then,  upon  our  own  principles,  to  acknowledge  this 
new  republic  t  If  we  do  not^  who  will  9  Are  we  to  expect  that  kings  will 
set  us  the  example  of  acknowledging  the  only  republic  on  earth,  except  our 
own?  We  receive,  promptly  receive,  a  minister  from  whatever  king  sends 
us  one.  From  the  great  powers  and  the  little  powera  we  accredit  minister 
We  do  more:  we  hasten  to  reciprocate  the  compliment;  and  anxious  to 
manifest  our  gratitude  for  royal  civility,  we  send  for  a  minister  (as  in  the 
case  of  Sweden  and  the  Netherlands)  of  the  lowest  grade,  one  of  the  highest 
rank  recognised  by  our  laws.  We  are  the  natural  head  of  the  American 
family.  I  would  not  intermeddle  in  the  affairs  of  Europe.  We  wisely  keep 
aloof  from  their  broils.  I  would  not  even  intermeddle  in  those  of  other 
parts  of  America,  further  than  to  exert  the  incontestable  rights  appertain- 
ing to  us  as  a  free,  sovereign,  and  independent  power ;  and,  I  contend,  that 
the  accrediting  of  a  n.iuiater  from  the  new  republic  is  such  a  right  We 
are  bound  to  receive  llieir  minister,  if  we  mean  to  be  really  neutral.  If  the 
royal  belligerent  is  re|iresented  and  heard  at  our  government,  the  republi- 
can belligerent  ought  also  to  be  heard.  Otherwise,  one  party  will  be  in  the 
condition  of  tlie  poor  patriots  who  were  tried  ex-parte  the  other  day  in  the 
Supreme  Court,  without  counsel,  without  frienda  Give  Mr.  Onis  his  congi, 
or  receive  the  republican  minister.  Unless  you  do  so,  your  neutrality  is 
pominal. 

I  will  next  proceed  to  inquire  into  the  consequences  of  a  recognition  of 
the  new  republic.  Will  it  involve  us  in  a  war  with  Spain  t  I  have  shown, 
I  trust,  successfully  shown,  tliat  there  is  no  just  cause  of  war  to  Spain.  Be- 
ing no  cause  of  war,  we  have  no  right  to  expect  that  war  will  ensue.  If 
Spain,  without  cause,  will  make  war,  she  may  make  it  whether  we  do  or  do 
not  acknowledge  the  republic  But  she  will  not,  because  she  can  not,  make 
war  against  n&  I  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  a  report  of  thi 
minister  of  the  Hacienda  to  the  king  of  Spain,  presented  about  eight  montbf 
ago.  A  more  beggarly  account  of  empty  boxes  was  never  rendered.  The 
picture  of  Mr.  Dallas,  Sketched  in  his  celebrated  report  during  tlie  last  war 
may  be  contemplati  d  without  emotion,  after  surveying  that  of  Mr.  Gary. 
The  expenses  of  the  current  year  required  eight  hundred  and  thirty  millions 
two  hundred  and  si^ty-scven  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-nine  really 
and  the  deficit  of  the  income  is  represented  as  two  hundred  and  thirty -three 
millions  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  'ine  hundred  and  thirty-two  reaJiL 
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TtoBf  besides  an  immense  mass  of  unliquidated  deH  ^I"ch  the  minisUr  a^ 
knowledges  the  utter  inability  of  the  country  to  pay,  although  oound  in 
Aonor  to  redeem  it  He  states  that  the  vassals  of  the  king  are  totally  un- 
able to  submit  to  any  new  taxes,  and  the  country  is  without  credit^  so  »  to 
render  anticipation  by  loans  wholly  impracticable.  Mr.  Gary  appears  to  be 
a  virtuous  man,  who  exhibits  frankly  the  naked  truth ;  and  yet  such  a  min- 
uter acknowledges  that  the  decorum  due  to  one  single  family,  that  of  the 
monarch,  does  not  admits  in  this  critical  condition  of  his  country,  any  reduc- 
tion of  the  enormous  sum  of  upward  of  fifty-six  millions  of  real^  set  apart 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  that  family!  He  states  that  a  foreign  war  would 
be  the  greatest  of  all  calamities^  and  one  which,  being  unable  to  provide 
for  it,  they  ought  to  employ  every  possible  means  to  avert  He  proposed 
some  inconsiderable  contribution  from  the  clergy,  and  the  whole  body  was 
instantly  in  an  uproar.  Indeed,  I  have  no  doubt  that,  surrounded  as  Mr. 
Gary  is,  by  corruption,  by  intrigue,  and  folly,  and  imbecility,  he  will  be 
compelled  to  retire,  if  he  has  not  already  been  dismissed  from  a  post  for 
which  he  has  too  much  integrity.  It  has  been  now  about  four  years  since 
tlie  restoration  of  Ferdinand ;  and  if,  during  that  period,  the  whole  energies 
of  the  monarchy  have  been  directed  unsuccessfully  against  the  weakest  and 
most  vulnerable  of  all  the  American  possessions^  Venezuela,  how  is  it  possi- 
ble for  Spain  to  encounter  the  difficulties  of  a  new  war  with  this  country? 
Morillo'  has  been  sent  out  with  one  of  the  finest  armies  that  has  ever  left 
the  shores  of  Europe — consisting  of  ten  thousand  men,  chosen  from  all  the 
veterans  who  have  fought  in  the  Peninsula.  It  has  subsequently  been  re 
inforcdd  with  about  three  thousand  more.  And  jet,  during  the  last  sunn 
mer,  it  was  reduced,  by  the  sword  and  the  climate,  to  about  four  thousand 
effective  men.  And  Venezuela,  containing  a  population  of  only  about  one 
million,  of  which  near  two-thirds  are  persons  of  color,  remains  unsubdued. 
The  little  island  of  Margaritta,  whose  population  is  less  than  twenty  thou- 
sand inhabitants — a  population  fighting  for  liberty  with  more  than  Roman 
valor — ^has  compelled  that  army  to  retire  upon  the  main.  Spain,  by  the 
late  accounts,  appeared  to  be  deliberating  upon  the  necessity  of  resorting 
to  that  measure  of  conscription  for  which  Bonaparte  has  been  so  much 
abused.  The  effect  of  a  war  with  this  country  would  Y>e  to  insure  succen, 
beyond  all  doubt;  to  the  cause  of  American  independence.  Those  parts 
even,  over  which  Spain  has  some  prospect  of  maintaining  her  dominion^ 
would  probably  be  put  in  jeopardy.  Such  a  war  would  be  attended  with 
the  immediate  and  certain  loss  of  Florida.  Commanding  the  gulf  of  Mexi- 
co, as  we  should  be  enabled  to  do  by  our  navy,  blockading  the  port  of  Ha- 
vana, the  port  of  La  Vera  Cruz;  and  the  coast  of  Terra  Firma,  and  throwing 
munitions  of  war  into  Mexico,  Cuba  would  be  menaced — ^Mexico  emanci- 
pated— ^and  Morillo's  army,  deprived  of  supplies,  now  drawn  principally 
from  this  country  through  the  Havana,  compelled  to  surrender.  The  war» 
I  verily  believe,  would  be  terminated  in  less  than  two  years;  supposing  no 
other  jjower  to  interpose. 
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Will  the  allies  interfere!  If,  by  the  exertion  of  an  nnqnestionable  attii* 
bnte  of  a  sovereign  power,  we  should  give  no  just  cause  of  war  to  Spain 
herself,  how  can  it  bo  pretended  that  we  should  furnish  even  a  specious 
pretext  to  the  allies  for  making  war  upon  us  ?  On  what  ground  could  thej 
attempt  to  justify  a  rupture  with  us,  for  the  exercise  of  a  right  which  we 
hold  in  common  with  them,  and  with  every  other  independent  state  t  But 
we  have  a  surer  guaranty  against  their  hostUity,  in  their  interests.  That 
all  the  allies,  who  have  any  foreign  commerce,  have  an  interest  in  the 
independence  of  Spanish  America,  is  perfectly  evident  On  what  ground,  I 
ask,  is  it  likely,  then,  that  they  would  support  Spain,  in  opposition  to  their 
own  decided  interest?  To  crush  the  spirit  of  revolt^  and  prevent  the 
progress  of  free  principles?  Nations,  like  individual^  do  not  sensibly  feel, 
and  seldom  act  u|>on  dangers  which  are  remote  in  either  time  or  place.  Of 
Spanish  America,  but  little  is  known  by  the  great  body  of  the  population  of 
Europe.  Even  in  this  country,  the  most  astonishing  ignorance  prevails 
respecting  it  Those  European  statesmen  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
country,  will  reflect^  that,  tossed  by  a  great  revolution,  it  will,  most  probably, 
constitute  four  or  five  several  nations,  and  that  the  ultimate  modification  of 
all  their  various  governments  is  by  no  means  absolutely  certain.  But  I 
entertain  no  doubt  that  the  principle  of  cohesion  among  the  allies  is  gone. 
It  was  annihilated  in  the  memorable  battle  of  Waterloo.  When  the  ques- 
tion was,  whether  one  should  engross  all,  a  common  danger  united  all. 
How  long  was  it^  even  with  a  dear  perception  of  that  danger,  before  on 
effective  coalition  could  be  formed?  How  often  did  one  power  stand  by, 
unmoved  and  indifferent  to  the  fate  of  its  neighbor,  although  the  destruction 
of  that  neighbor  removed  the  only  barrier  to  an  attack  upon  itself?  No; 
the  consummation  of  the  cause  of  the  allies  was,  and  all  history  and  all 
experience  will  prove  it,  the  destruction  of  the  alliance.  The  principle  is 
totally  changed.  It  is  no  longer  a  common  straggle  against  the  colossal 
power  of  Bonaparte,  but  it  has  become  a  common  scramble  for  the  spoils  of 
his  empire.  There  may,  indeed,  be  one  or  two  points  on  which  a  common 
interest  still  exists,  such  as  the  convenience  of  sulisisting  their  armies  on  the 
vitals  of  poor,  suffering  France.  But  as  for  action^for  new  enterprises^ 
there  is  no  principle  of  unity,  there  can  be  no  accordance  of  interests,  or  of 
views,  among  them. 

What  is  the  condition  in  which  Europe  is  left  after  all  its  efforts?  It  is 
divided  into  two  great  powers,  one  having  the  undisputed  command  of  the 
land — the  other  of  the  water.  Paris  is  transferred  to  St  Petersburgh,  and 
the  navies  of  Europe  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  or  concentrated  in  the 
ports  of  England.  Russia — that  huge  land  animal — awing  by  the  dread  of 
her  vast  power  all  continental  Europe,  is  seeking  to  encompass  the  Porte  ; 
and,  constituting  herself  the  kraken  of  the  ocean,  is  anxious  to  lave  her 
enormous  sides  in  the  more  genial  waters  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  said, 
I  know,  that  she  has  indicated  a  disposition  to  take  part  with  Spain.  No 
Bach  tiling.    She  has  sold  some  old,  worm-eaten,  decayed,  fir-built  ships  to 
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BpaiD,  but  the  crews  which  navigate  them  are  to  return  from  the  )H)(t  of 
delivery,  and  tlie  bomts  she  is  to  get,  I  believe  to  be  tlie  island  of  Minorca, 
in  coDforniitj  with  the  cardinal  point  of  her  policy.  France  is  great])' 
interested  in  whatever  would  extend  her  commerce,  and  regenerate  her 
marine,  and  consequently,  more  than  any  other  power  of  Europe,  England 
alone  excepted,  is  concerned  in  tlie  independence  of  Spanish  America.  I  do 
not  despair  of  France,  so  long  as  France  has  a  legislative  body,  collected 
from  all  its  parts,  tlie  great  repository  of  its  wishes  and  its  will.  Already 
has  that  body  manifested  a  spirit  of  considerable  independence.  And 
those  who,  conversant  with  French  history,  know  what  magnanimous  stands 
have  been  made  by  the  parliaments,  bodies  of  limited  extent,  against  tlie 
roynl  jirerogative,  will  be  able  to  appreciate  justly  the  moral  force  of  such  a 
legislative  body.  Wliile  it  exists^  tiie  true  interests  of  France  will  he 
cherished  and  pursued  on  points  of  foreign  policy,  in  opposition  to  the 
pride  and  interests  of  the  Bourbon  family,  if  Uie  actual  dynasty,  impelled 
by  this  pride,  should  seek  to  subserve  those  interests. 

England  finds  that,  after  all  her  exertions,  she  is  everywhere  despised  on 
the  continent ;  her  maritime  power  viewed  with  jealousy ;  her  commerea 
subjected  to  the  most  onerous  restrictions ;  selfishness  imputed  to  all  her 
policy.  All  tlie  accounts  from  France  represent  tliat  every  party,  Bona- 
partists,  Jacobins,  Royalists,  Moderes,  Ultras,  all  burn  with  indignation 
toward  England,  and  pant  for  an  opportunity  to  avenge  themselves  on  the 
power  to  whom  they  ascribe  all  tlieir  disastcra 

[Here  Mr.  C.  read  a  part  of  a  letter  which  he  hud  Juat  receiTed  from  an  intelligent  fHend 
at  Paris,  and  which  composed  only  a  small  portion  of  the  mass  of  evidence  to  the  aame 
effect,  wluch  had  come  under  his  notice.] 

It  is  impossible  that,  with  powers,  between  whom  so  much  cordial  dialik^ 
•o  mnch  incongruity  exists,  there  can  )>e  any  union  or  concert  While  the 
free  principles  of  tlie  French  revolution  remained ;  those  principles  which 
were  so  alarming  to  the  stability  of  thrones,  tliere  never  was  any  successfnl 
or  cordial  union :  coalition  after  coalition,  wanting  the  spirit  of  union,  was 
swept  away  by  the  overwhelming  power  of  France.  It  was  not  until  those 
principles  were  abandoned,  and  Bonaparte  had  erected  on  their  ruins  hs 
stupendous  fabric  of  universal  empire — nor  indeed  until  after  the  frosts  of 
heaven  favored  the  cause  of  Europe,  that  an  effective  coalition  was  formed, 
^o,  the  complaisance  inspired  in  the  allies  from  unexpected,  if  not  unde- 
served success,  may  keep  them  nominally  together;  but,  for  all  purposes  of 
united  and  combined  action,  the  alliance  is  .gone ;  and  I  do  not  believe  in 
the  chimera  of  their  crusading  against  the  independence  of  a  country,  whoss 
liberation  would  essentially  promote  all  their  respective  interests. 

But  the  question  of  the  interposition  of  the  allies^  in  the  event  of  our 
reoognising  the  new  Republic,  resolves  itself  into  a  question  whether  Eng- 
land, in  such  event,  would  make  war  upon  us :  if  it  can  be  shown  that 
bgland  would  not,  it  results  either  that  the  other  allies  would  not,  or  that 
if  Uicu  should,  in  which  esse  England  would  noost  probably  support  the 
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MOM  of  i^meiiea,  it  would  be  a  war  witliout  the  raaritiroe  ability  to  main- 
tain it  I  contend. that  England  is  alike  restrained  by  her  honor  and  by  her 
interests  from  waging  war  against  us^  and  consequently  against  Spanish 
America  also,  for  an  acknowledgment  of  the  independence  of  tiie  new  state. 
England  encouraged  and  fomented  the  revolt  of  the  colonies  as  early  as 
June,  1797.  Sir  Tbonras  Pieton,  governor  of  Trinidad,  in  virtue  of  orders 
from  the  British  minister  of  foreign  affairs^  issued  a  proclamation,  in  which 
he  expressly  assures  the  inhabitants  of  Terra  Fimia,  that  Uie  British  govern* 
ment  will  aid  in  establishing  their  independence. 

"With  regard  to  the  hope  you  entertnin  of  ndsinf  the  spirits  of  those  persons  with  whom 
f Ott  are  in  correspondencef  toward  encouraging  uie  inhabitants  to  resist  tlie  opprp^sive 
authority  of  thrir  goTemmcnt,  I  have  little  more  to  say  than  that  they  may  be  certain  that 
whenever  they  are  in  that  disposition,  they  mav  receive  at  ynur  hands  all  the  succorB  to  be 
ea^MCted  from  his  Britanmc  Majesty,  be  it  with  forces  or  with  arms  and  ammunition  to 
any  extent ;  with  the  aasunmoe  that  the  views  of  his  Britaimic  Majesty  go  no  further  thaa 
to  secttxe  to  them  tlieir  independence,"  &c. 

t 
In  the  prosecution  of  the  same  object^  Oreat  Britain  defrayed  the  expcoses 
of  the  famous  expedition  of  Miranda.  England,  in  imi,  when  she  was  in 
the  most  intimate  rdations  with  Spain,  then  struggling  against  the  French 
power,  assumed  the  attitude  of  a  mediator  between  the  colonies  and  the 
peninsula.  The  terms  on  which  she  conceived  her  mediation  could  alone  be 
elleetnal  were  rejected  by  the  Cortes,  at  the  lowest  state  of  the  Spanish 
power.  Among  these  terms,  England  required  for  the  colonies  a  perfect 
freedom  of  commerce,  allowing  only  some  degree  of  preference  to  Spain 
that  the  appointments  of  viceroys  and  governors  shonld  be  made  iudiserimi* 
nately  from  Spanish  Americans  and  Spaniards ;  and  that  the  interior  govern- 
ment, and  every  branch  of  public  administration,  should  be  intrusted  to  the 
cabildo,  or  municipalitie^  Ac  If  Spain,  when  Spain  was  almost  reduced  to 
the  Island  of  St  Leon,  then  rejected  those  conditions,  will  she  now  consent 
to  them,  amounting,  as  they  do,  substantially,  to  the  independence  of  Spanish 
Ameijca  I  If  England,  devoted  as  she  was  at  that  time  to  the  cause  of  the 
Peninsula,  even  then  thought  those  terms  due  to  the  colonies,  will  she  now, 
when  no  particular  motive  exists  for  cherishing  the  Spanish  power,  and 
after  the  ingratitude  with  which  Spain  has  treated  her,  think  that  the 
colonies  ought  to  submit  to  less  favorable  conditions  t  And  would  not  Eng- 
Und  stand  disgraced  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world,  ii^  after  having  abetted 
and  excited  a  revolution,  she  should  now  attempt  to  reduce  the  colonies  to 
unconditional  submission,  or  should  make  war  upon  us  for  acknowledging 
that  independence  which  she  herself  sought  to  establish  ? 

No  guaranty  for  the  conduct  of  nations  or  individuak  ought  to  be  stronger 
than  that  which  honor  imposes ;  but  for  those  who  put  no  confidence  in  its 
obligations,  I  have  an  argument  to  urge  of  more  conclusive  force.  It  is 
founded  upon  the  interests  of  England.  Excluded  almost  as  she  is  from  the 
continent,  the  commerce  of  America,  Soutli  and  North,  is  worth  to  her  more 
than  the  oommeree  of  the  residue  of  the  world.  That  to  all  Spanish  Ameriea 
\n  been  alone  estimated  at  fifteen  millions  sterling.    Its  aggregate  value  to 
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SpAoiih  America  and  the  United  States  may  be  fairly  stated  at  upward  of 
one  liundred  million  dollars.  Tlie  effect  of  a  war  with  the  two  countries 
would  be  to  divest  England  of  this  great  interest^  at  a  moment  when  ehe  is 
anxiously  engaged  in  repairing  tlie  ravages  of  the  European  war.  Looking 
to  the  present  moment  only,  and  merely  to  the  interests  of  oommeree, 
England  is  concerned  more  than  even  tliis  country  in  tlie  success  of  the 
cause  of  independence  in  Spanish  America.  The  reduction  of  the  Spanish 
power  in  America  has  been  the  constant  and  favorite  aim  of  her  policy  for 
two  centuries — she  must  blot  out  her  whole  history,  reverse  the  maxims  of 
all  her  illustrious  statesmen,  extinguish  the  spirit  of  commerce  which  ani- 
mates, directs,  and  controls  all  her  movements,  l>efore  she  can  render  herself 
Accessary  to  the  subjugation  of  Spanish  America.  No  commercial  advan- 
tages which  Spain  may  offer  by  treaty,  can  possess  the  security  for  her  trade 
which  independence  would  communicate.  Tlie  one  would  be  most  probably 
of  limited  duration,  and  liable  to  violation  from  policy,  from  interest^  or 
from  caprice.  The  other  would  be  as  permanent  as  independence.  That  I 
do  not  mistake  the  views  of  the  British  cabinet^  the  recent  proclamation  of 
the  Prince  Regent  I  think  proves.  The  Committee  will  remark  that  the 
document  does  not  describe  the  patriots  as  rebels  or  insurgents^  but»  using  a 
term  t^hich  I  have  no  doubt  has  been  well  weighed,  it  declares  the  exist* 
ence  of  a  "state  of  warfare."  And  with  regard  to  English  subjects^  who  are 
in  the  -armies  of  Spain,  although  they  entered  the  service  without  restriction 
at  to  their  military  duties^  it  requires  that  they  shall  not  take  part  against 
ihe  ooloniea  The  subjects  of  England  freely  supply  the  patriots  with  arms 
and  ammunition,  and  an  honorable  friend  of  mine  (CoL  Johnson)  has  jusi 
received  a  letter  from  one  of  the  West  India  Islands,  stating  the  arrival  there 
from  England  of  the  skeletons  of  three  regiments,  with  many  of  the  men  to 
fill  tliem,  destined  to  aid  tlie  patriots.  In  the  Quarterly  Review  of  Novem- 
ber last^  a  journal  devoted  to  tlie  ministry,  and  a  work  of  the  highest 
authority,  as  respects  their  views — the  policy  of  neutrality  is  declared  and 
supported  as  the  true  policy  of  England ;  and  that  even  if  the  United  States 
were  to  take  part  in  the  war;  and  Spain  is  expressly  notified  that  she  can 
not  and  must  not  expect  aid  from  England. 

"In  arguing,  therefore,  for  the  adrantage  of  a  strict  neutrally,  we  must  enter  an  earij 
protest  against  any  imputations  of  hostili^  to  the  cause  of  genuine  freedom,  or  of  any  pas* 
Don  for  despotism  and  the  Inquisition.  We  are  no  more  the  pancgynsts  of  legitimate 
authority  in  all  times,  circumstances,  and  situations,  than  we  are  advocates  for  rpvolotinn 
in  the  abstract,"  See.  "  But  it  has  been  plausibly  asserted  that,  by  abstaining  from  interfere 
enoe  in  the  affairs  of  South  America,  we  are  surrendering  to  the  United  States  all  the  ad- 
vantages which  might  be  secured  to  ourselves  from  this  revolution:  that  we  are  assisting  to 
increase  the  trade  and  power  of  a  nation  which  alone  can  ever  be  the  maritime  rival  of 
England.  It  appears  to  us  extremely  doubtful  whether  any  advantage,  commercial  or 
polmcal,  can  be  lost  to  England  by  a  neutral  conduct ;  it  must  be  observed  that  the  United 
States  themselves  have  given  every  public  proof  of  their  intention  to  pumie  the  same  lino 
of  policy.  But  adnlitting  that  this  conduct  Is  nothing  more  than  a  decent  pretext ;  or  ad- 
mitting still  farther,  that  they  will  afford  to  the  Independents  direct  and  open  assistanoe. 
our  view  of  the  case  would  remain  precisely  the  same,"  &c  "  To  persevere  in  force,  unaideiL 
is  to  miscalculate  her  (Spain's)  own  resources,  even  to  infatuation.  To  expect  the  ud  of 
•n  ally  in  such  a  cause  would,  if  that  ally  were  England,  be  to  suppose  this  country  om  for- 
getful of  its  own  past  history  as  of  its  immediate  interests  and  duties.  For  better  wcmld  it 
be  for  Spain,  instMd  of  calling  for  our  aid,  to  profit  by  our  cs^rienoe;  and  to  aubstiCttle' 
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ere  it  b^  too  late,  for  HToiti  like  those  bv  which  the  North  American  coIobIm  were  loM  to 
tUa  country,  the  oonciliHtnty  meaaurcs  by  which  they  might  have  been  retained." 

In  the  ease  of  the  struggle  between  Spain  and  her  coloniesi  England,  for 
once  at  leasts  has  manifested  a  degree  of  wisdom  highly  deserving  our  imi- 
tation, but,  unfortunately,  the  very  reverse  of  her  course  has  been  pursued 
by  u&  She  has  so  conducted,  by  operating  upon  the  hopes  of  the  two 
parties  as  to  keep  on  the  best  terms  with  both  —  to  enjoy  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  rich  commerce  of  both.  We  have,  by  a  neutrality  bill,  con- 
taining unprecedented  features,  and  still  more  by  a  late  Executive  meas- 
ure, to  say  the  least  of  it,  of  doubtful  constitutional  character,  contrived  to 
dissatisfy  both  partiea  We  have  the  confidence  of  neither  Spain  nor  the 
colonics 

It  remains  for  me  to  defend  the  proposition  which  I  meant  to  submit^  from 
an  objection  which  I  have  heard  intimated,  that  it  interferes  with  the  duties 
assigned  to  the  Executive  branch.  On  this  subject  I  feel  the  greatest  soli- 
citude ;  for  no  man  more  than  myself  respects  the  preservation  of  the  in- 
dependence of  the  several  departments  of  government,  in  tlie  constitutional 
orbits  which  are  prescribed  to  them.  It  is  my  favorite  maxim,  that  each, 
acting  within  its  proper  sphere,  should  move  with  its  constitutional  inde- 
Dendence,  and  under  its  constitutional  responsibility,  without  influence  from 
any  other.  I  am  perfectly  aware  that  the  Gonstitutioa  of  the  United  States^ 
and  I  admit  the  proposition  in  its  broadest  sense,  confides  to  the  Executive 
the  reception  and  the  deputation  of  ministers.  But^  in  relation  to  the  latter 
operation,  Congress  has  concurrent  will,  in  the  power  of  providing  for  the 
payment  of  their  salaries.  The  instrument  nowhere  says  or  implies  that  the 
Executive  act  of  sending  a  minister  to  a  foreign  country  shall  precede  the 
legislative  act  which  provides  for  the  payment  of  his  salary.  And,  in  point 
of  fact,  our  statutory  code  is  full  of  examples  of  legislative  action  prior  to 
executive  action,  both  in  relation  to  the  deputation  of  agents  abroad,  and  to 
the  subject  matter  of  treaties  Perhaps  the  act  of  sending  a  minister  abroad, 
and  the  act  of  providing  for  tlie  allowance  of  his  salary,  ought  to  be  simul- 
taneous ;  but  i^  in  the  order  of  precedence,  there  be  more  reason  on  the  one 
side  than  on  the  other,  I  think  it  is  in  favor  of  the  priority  of  the  legislative 
act,  as  the  safer  depository  of  power.  When  a  minister  is  sent  abroad, 
although  the  legislature  may  be  disposed  to  think  his  mission  useless  — 
although,  if  previously  consulted,  they  would  have  said  they  would  not  con- 
sent to  pay  such  a  minister — the  duty  is  delicate  and  painful  to  refuse  to 
pay  the  salary  promised  to  him  whom  the  Executive  has  even  unnecessarily 
sent  abroad.  I  can  illustrate  my  idea  by  the  existing  missions  to  Sweden 
and  to  the  Netherlands.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that,  if  we  had  not 
ministers  of  the  first  grade  there,  and  if  the  legislature  were  asked,  prior  to 
sending  them,  whether  it  would  consent  to  pay  ministers  of  that  grade^  1 
would  not,  and  I  believe  Congress  would  not,  consent  to  pay  them. 

If  it  be  urged  that,  by  avowing  our  willingness,  in  a  legislative  act,  to  pay 
•  minister  not  yet  sent,  and  whom  the  President  may  think  it  improper  to 
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■end  abroad,  we  operate  upon  the  President  bjall  the  foroe  of  our  opin 
it  may  be  retorted  that  when  we  ore  called  upon  to  paj  any  minister,  aent 
under  Bimilar  circumatancefl,  we  are  operated  upon  hj  all  the  force  of  the 
President's  opinioa  The  true  theory  of  our  Governnient  at  least  supposes 
that  each  of  the  two  departments^  acting  on  its  proper  constitutional  re- 
sponsibility, will  decide  according  to  its  best  judgment,  under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  cose.  If  we  make  the  prcyious  appropriation,  we  act 
upon  our  constitutional  responsibility,  and  the  President  afterward  wDl  pro- 
ceed upon  his.  And  so  if  he  makes  the  previous  appointment  We  have 
the  rights  after  a  minister  is  sent  abroad,  and  wo  are  called  upon  to  pay  him, 
and  we  ought  to  deliberate  upon  the  propriety  of  his  mission  —  we  may  and 
ought  to  grant  or  withhold  his  salary.  If  this  power  of  deliberation  is  con- 
ceded subsequently  to  the  deputation  of  the  minister,  it  must  exist  prior  to 
that  deputation.  Whenever  we  deliberate,  we  deliberate  under  our  consti- 
tutional responsibility.  Pass  the  amendment  I  propose,  and  it  will  be  passed 
under  that  responsibility.  Then  the  President^  when  he  deliberates  on  the 
propriety  of  the  mission,  will  act  under  his  constitutional  responsibility. 
Each  branch  of  government,  moving  in  its  proper  sphere,  will  act  with  as 
much  freedom  from  the  influence  of  the  other,  as  is  practically  attainable. 

There  is  great  reason,  from  the  peculiar  character  of  the  American  Gov- 
ernment, for  a  perfect  understanding  between  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches,  in  relation  to  the  acknowledgment  of  a  new  power.  Everywhere 
else  the  power  of  declaring  war  resides  with  the  executive.  Here  it  is  de- 
posited with  the  legislature.  If,  contrary  to  my  opinion,  there  be  even  a 
risk  that  the  acknowledgment  of  a  new  State  may  lead  to  war,  it  is  advisable 
that  the  step  should  not  be  taken  without  a  previous  knowledge  of  the  will 
of  the  war-making  branch.  I  am  disposed  to  give  to  the  President  all  the 
confidence  which  ho  must  derive  from  the  unequivocal  expression  of  our 
will  This  expression  I  know  may  be  g^vcn  in  the  form  of  an  abstract  reso> 
lution,  declaratory  of  that  will ;  but  I  prefer  at  this  time  proposing  an  aet 
of  practical  legislation.  And  if  I  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  communicate 
to  the  committee,  in  anything  like  that  d^ree  of  strength  in  whioh  I  enter- 
tain them,  the  convictions  that  the  cause  of  the  patriots  is  just — that  the 
character  of  the  war,  as  waged  by  Spain,  should  induce  us  to  wish  th«n 
success;  that  we  have  a  great  interest  in  that  sucoeas;  that  this  in- 
terest, as  well  as  our  neutral  attitude^  require  us  to  acknowledge  any 
established  government  in  Spanish  America ;  that  the  United  Provinces  of 
the  River  Plata  is  such  a  government;  that  we  may  salbly  acknowledge 
its  independence,  without  danger  of  war  from  Spain,  from  the  allien  or 
from  England;  and  that,  without  unconstitutional  interference  with  the 
Executive  power,  with  peculiar  fitness,  we  may  express,  in  an  act  of  appro- 
priation, our  sentiments,  leaving  him  to  the  exercise  of  a  just  and  responsible 
discretion — I  hope  the  committee  will  adopt  the  i^roposition  which  I  havs 
now  the  honor  of  presenting  to  them,  after  a  respectful  tender  of  my  ae* 
knowledgmente  for  their  attention  and  kindness^  during;  I  fear,  the  tediooi 
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period  I  have  been  so  nnprofitably  trespaBBug  upon  their  patience.     (  ofifer 

the  following  amendment  to  the  bill :  — 

**  For  one  year's  Milary*  and  an  ontfit  to  a  Minuter  to  the  United  Prorinces  of  the  Rio  de 
la  PlatHf  the  MilHry  to  coramouco.,  and  the  outfit  to  be  paid,  whenever  the  Preeident  sh^ 
denn  it  exiiedii^nt  to  eend  a  HiniBter  to  the  aaid  United  Prorinoea,  a  sum  not  ezoeeding 
ei^toen  thousand  dollan.**  , 

(Mr.  Clay's  proposition  did  not  prondl  at  this  time,  being  opposed  as  at  least  premature 
by  the  influsnce  of  the  ExecutiTO,  and  by  all  the  stagnant  conserratism  in  Congress ;  bat  be 
persercred,  knowing  that  time  was  on  his  side,  and  was  rewarded  with  a  triiimpli,  two  years 
later,  when  (by  the  close  Tote  of  80  to  75  in  the  House)  Congress,  on  Mr.  Clay's  motion, 
rirtually  recognizini  and  aliirroed  tho  Independence  of  the  South  American  RepubHcai 
More  precise  and  decided  resolutions  were  moved  by  Mr.  Clay  at  the  next  Session,  and  car^ 
ried  by  a  vote  of  87  to  68,  when  Mr.  Clay  was  appointed  Chairman  of  a  Committee  to  pre- 
sent tbem  to  President  Monroe,  who,  a  year  later,  sent  a  Message  to  Congress  recommend- 
ing the  roco:niition,  which  thereupon  took  place  without  farther  opposition. 

The  foregoing  speech,  translated  into  Spanish,  was  road,  by  Bolivar's  orders,  to  the  Bonth 
American  Patriot  Armies,  to  inspire  tbam  for  their  subaeqaent  conflicts  with  the  legions  of 
Despotism.] 
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Hovss  OP  KjEPnESENTATiVESk  Makgh  80-31,  1824. 

[Mr.  Clay's  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  policy  of  Protkction  to  Amkbicapt  Industbi; 
Chroogh  such  imposts  and  discriminations  as  would  tend  to  the  naturalization  of  new 
bfancbes  nf  industry  among  us,  and  their  gradual  and  healthful  expansion  and  establish^ 
ment,  commenced  almost  simultoncously  with  his  public  life,  and  continued  to  its  dose. 
On  diis  subject  he  never  doubted  nor  waverfnl,  but,  alike  when  it  was  stigmatized  as  anti* 
commerctHl  Jocobininn,  akin  to  Mr.  Jefferson's  gun-boats,  and  when  it  was  denounced  aa 
tiie  essence  of  aristocratic  Federalism,  he  steodlly  and  earnestly  maintained  the  wisdom 
and  statennanehip  of  the  Protective  policy.  He  made  many  speeches  in  behalf  of  this 
policy,  throughout  the  whole  period  of  his  public  life,  of  which  we  give  that  of  18S4,  as  tba 
most  elalrarate  and  methodical,  and  as  that  which  most  directly  contributed  to  the  triumph 
of  his  views.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  this  speech  passed  the  Tariff  of  1824,  whereby 
the  policy  of  Protection,  repeatedly  affirmed  by  preceding  Congresses,  was  tiTAt  systemati* 
caBy  carried  into  effect 

The  bill  imposing  further  duties  on  Imports  in  aid  of  the  great  Producing  intcreati  of 
the  country  (which  became  a  law,  and  is  now  known  as  the  Tariff  of  1834),  l)cing  under 
eonsideration  in  the  Hnnsc,  sitting  as  a  Committee  of  the  Whole,  and  Mr.  P.  P.  Barbour,  of 
Virginia,  baring  fpoken  at  length  in  opposition  to  its  passage,  Mr.  Clay  took  the  floor  In 
reply,  and  spoke  as  follows :] 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Bnrbour)  has  embraced  the  occasioQ 
produced  by  the  proposition  of  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee,  to  strike  oat 
the  minimmii  price  in  the  bill  on  cotton  fabrics^  to  express  his  sentimenta  ai 
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Urge  on  the  policy  of  the  pending  meaenre ;  iind  it  h  seareely  necenttiy  tot 
me  to  BAj,  that  he  hae  evinced  his  osual  good  temper,  ability,  and  deooram. 
Hie  parta  of  the  bill  are  ao  intermingled  and  interwoven  together,  that 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fitneaa  of  Uiia  oocaaion  to  exhibit  its  merits  or 
its  defects  It  ia  my  intention,  with  the  permiaaion  of  the  committee^  to 
avail  myself  also  of  this  opportunity,  to  present  to  its  consideration  those 
general  viewa^  as  they  appear  to  me,  of  the  true  policy  of  this  country, 
which  imperiously  demand  the  passage  of  this  bilL  I  am  deeply  sensible^ 
Mr.  Chairman,  of  the  high  responsibility  of  my  present  situation.  But  that 
responsibility  inspires  me  with  no  other  apprehension  than  that  I  shall  be 
unable  to  fulfil  my  duty ;  with  no  other  solicitude  than  that  I  may,  at  least 
ip  some  small  degree,  contribute  to  recall  my  country  from  the  pursuit  of  a 
fatal  ])olicy,  which  appears  to  roe  inevitably  to  lead  to  its  impoverishment 
and  ruin.  I  do  feel  most  awfully  this  re^)on8ibility.  And,  if  it  were  allow- 
able for  us.  at  the  present  day,  to  imitate  ancient  examples^  I  would  invoke 
the  aid  of  the  Most  High.  I  would  anxiously  and  fervently  implore  His 
divine  assistance ;  that  He  would  be  graciously  pleased  to  shower  on  my 
country  His  richest  blessings;  and  tliat  He  would  sustain,  on  thb  interest- 
ing occasion,  the  humble  individual  who  stands  before  Him,  and  lend  him 
the  power,  moral  and  physical,  to  perform  the  solemn  duties  which  now  be- 
long to  his  public  station. 

Two  classes  of  politicians  divide  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Ac- 
cording to  the  system  of  one,  the  produce  of  foreign  industry  should  be  sub- 
jected to  no  other  impost  than  such  ns  may  be  necessary  to  provide  a  pub- 
lic revenue ;  and  the  produce  of  American  industry  should  be  left  to  sustain 
itself,  if  it  can,  with  no  other  than  that  incidental  protection,  in  its  compe- 
tition, at  home  as  well  as  abroad,  with  rival  foreign  articles  '  According  to 
the  system  of  the  other  class,  while  they  agree  that  the  imposts  should  be 
mainly,  and  may,  under  any  modification,  be  safely  relied  on  as  a  fit  and 
convenient  source  of  public  revenue,  they  would  so  adjust  and  arrange  the 
duties  on  foreign  fabrics  as  to  afford  a  gradual  but  adequate  protection  to 
American  industry,  and  lessen  our  dependence  on  foreign  nations,  by  secu- 
ring a  certain  and  ultimately  a  clieaper  and  better  supply  of  our  own  wants 
from  our  own  abundant  resources^  Both  classes  are  equally  sincere  in  their 
respective  opinions,  equally  honesty  equally  patriotic,  and  desirous  of  ad- 
vancing the  prosperity  of  the  country.  In  the  discussion  and  consideration 
of  these  opposite  opinions,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  wliich  has  the 
support  of  truth  and  reason,  we  should,  therefore,  exercise  every  indulgence, 
and  the  greatest  spirit  of  mutual  nioileration  and  forbearance.  And,  in  our 
deliberations  on  this  great  question,  wo  should  look  fearlessly  and  truly  at 
the  actual  condition  of  the  country,  retrace  the  causes  which  have  brought 
us  into  it^  and  snatch,  if  possible,  a  view  of  the  future.  We  should,  above 
all,  consult  experience — the  experience  of  other  nations,  as  well  as  our  own, 
as  our  truest  and  most  unerring  guide. 

In  casting  our  eyes  around  us,  the  most  prominent  circumstance  which 
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fixes  our  attention,  and  challengee  our  deepest  regret^  ib  the  general  distreas 
which  pervades  the  whole  country.  It  is  forced  upon  ue  bj  numerous  facts 
of  the  most  incontestable  character.  It  is  indicated  by  the  diminished  ex- 
ports of  native  produce ;  by  the  depressed  and  reduced  state  of  our  foreign 
navigation ;  by  our  diminished  commerce ;  by  successive  unthrashod  crops 
of  grain,  perishing  in  our  bams  and  barn-yards  for  the  want  of  a  market ; 
by  the  alarming  diminution  of  the  circulating  medium ;  by  the  numerous 
bankruptcies^  not  limited  to  the  trading  classes,  but  extending  to  all  orders 
of  society;  by  a  universal  complaint  of  the  want  of  employment,  and  a  con- 
sequent reduction  of  the  wages  of  labor ;  by  the  ravenous  pursuit  after  pub- 
lic situations,  not  for  the  sake  of  their  honors  and  the  performance  of  their 
public  duties,  but  as  a  means  of  private  sul)sistence ;  by  the  reluctant  resort 
to  the  perilous  use  of  paper  money ;  by  the  intervention  of  legislafion  in  the 
delicate  relation  between  debtor  and  creditor ;  and,  above  all,  by  the  low 
and  depressed  state  of  the  value  of  almost  every  description  of  the  whole 
mass  of  the  property  of  the  nation,  which  has,  on  an  average,  sunk  not  less 
than  about  fifty  per  centum  within  a  few  years.  This  distress  pervades 
svery  part  of  the  Union,  every  class  of  society ;  all  feel  it,  though  it  may  be 
felt,  at  different  places,  in  different  degrees.  It  is  like  the  atmosphere  which 
surrounds  us — all  must  inhale  it,  and  none  can  escape  it.  In  some  places  it 
has  burst  upon  our  people,  without  a  single  mitigating  circumstance  to 
temper  its  severity.  In  others,  more  fortunate,  slight  alleviations  have  been 
experienced  in  the  expenditure  of  the  public  revenue,  and  in  other  favoring 
causes.  A  few  years  ago,  the  planting  interest  c6n8oled  itself  with  its  hap- 
py exemptions;  but  it  has  now  reached  this  interest  also,  which  experiences, 
though  with  less  severity,  the  general  suffering.  It  is  most  painful  to  me  to 
attempt  to  sketch  or  to  dwell  on  the  gloom  of  this  picture.-  But  I  have  ex- 
aggerated nothing.  Perfect  fidelity  to  the  original  would  have  authorized 
me  to  have  thrown  on  deeper  and  darker  liue&  And  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
statesman,  no  less  than  that  of  the  physician,  to  survey,  with  a  penetrating; 
steady,  and  undismayed  eye,  the  actual  condition  of  the  subject  on  which 
he  would  operate ;  to  probe  to  the  bottom  the  diseases  of  the  body  politic, 
if  he  would  apply  efficacious  remedies  We  have  not»  thank  God,  suffered 
in  any  great  degree  for  food.  But  distress,  resulting  from  the  absence  of  a  sup- 
ply of  the  mere  physical  wants  of  our  nature,  is  not  the  only,  nor,  perhaps  the 
keenest  distress,  to  which  we  may  be  exposed.  Moral  and  pecuniary  suffer- 
ing i^  if  possible,  more  poignant  It  plunges  its  victim  into  hopeless  des- 
pair. It  poisons,  it  paralyzes,  the  spring  and  source  of  all  useful  exertion. 
Its  unsparing  acUon  is  collateral  as  well  as  direct  It  falls  with  inexorable 
force  at  the  same  time  upon  the  wretched  family  of  embarrassment  and  in- 
solvency, and  upon  its  head.  They  are  a  faithful  mirror,  reflecting  back 
upon  him,  at  once,  his  own  frightful  image,  and  that,  no  less  appalling,  of 
tha  dearest  objects  of  his  affection.  What  is  the  cause  of  this  wide-spread- 
ing distress^  of  this  deep  depression  which  we  behold  stamped  on  the  pnb 
lie  countenance  f    We  are  the  same  people.     We  have  the  same  country' 
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We  can  not  arraign  the  bounty  of  Providence.  The  diowers  still  fall  in  tlM 
•ame  grateful  abundance.  Tlie  sun  still  casts  his  genial  and  vivifying  influ- 
ence upon  the  land ;  and  the  land,  fertile  and  diversified  in  its  soil  as  ever, 
jields  to  the  industrious  cultivator,  in  boundless  profusion,  its  accustomed 
fruitSi  its  richest  treasures.  Our  vigor  is  unimpaired ;  our  industry  is  not 
relaxed.  If  ever  tlie  accusation  of  wasteful  extravagance  could  be  made 
against  our  people,  it  can  not  now  be  justly  preferred.  They,  on  the  con- 
trary, for  tlie  last  few  yeara^  at  leasts  have  been  practising  tlie  most  rigid 
economy.  The  causes,  then,  of  our  present  affliction,  whatever  they  may 
be^  are  human  causes^  and  human  causes  not  chargeable  upon  the  people  ia 
their  private  and  individual  relations. 

What^  again  I  would  ask,  is  the  cause  of  the  unhappy  condition  of  our 
oountry,  which  I  have  faintly  depicted  f  It  is  to  be  found  in  tlie  fact  tha^ 
during  almost  the  whole  existence  of  tliis  governnient»  we  have  shaped  our 
industry,  our  navigation,  and  our  commerce,  in  reference  to  an  extraordi- 
nary war  in  Europe,  and  to  foreign  marketi^  which  no  longer  exist ;  in  the 
fiiet  that  we  have  depended  too  much  upon  foreign  sources  of  supply,  and 
excited  too  little  the  native;  in  the  fact  that,  while  we  have  cultivated, 
with  assiduous  care,  our  foreign  resources^  we  have  suffered  those  at  home 
to  wither,  in  a  state  of  neglect  and  abandonment  Tlie  consequence  of  the 
termination  of  the  war  of  Europe,  has  been  the  resumption  of  European 
commerce,  European  navigation,  and  tlie  extension  of  European  agriculture 
and  European  industry,  in  all  its  branches.  Europe,  therefore,  has  no 
longer  occasion,  to  anytliing  like  the  same  extent,  as  that  she  had  during 
her  wars,  for  American  commerce,  American  navigation,  the  produce  of 
American  industry.  Europe,  in  commotion  and  convulsed  throughout  all 
her  members^  is  to  America  no  longer  the  same  Europe  as  she  is  now,  tran- 
quil, and  watching  with  the  most  vigilant  attention  all  her  own  peculiar 
interest!^  without  regard  to  the  operation  of  her  policy  upon  us.  The  effect 
of  this  altered  state  of  Europe  upon  u»,  has  beeii  to  circumscribe  the  em- 
ployment of  our  marine,  and  greatly  to  reduce  Uie  value  of  the  produce  of 
our  territorial  labor.  The  further  effect  of  this  twofold  reduction  has  been 
to  decrease  the  value  of  all  property,  whether  on  tlie  land  or  on  the  ocean, 
and  which  I  suppose  to  be  about  fifty  per  centum.  And  the  still  further 
effect  has  been  to  diminish  tlie  amount  of  our  circulating  medium,  in  a  pro- 
portion not  less,  by  its  transmission  abroad,  or  its  withdrawal  by  the  bank- 
ing institutions,  from  a  necessity  which  they  could  not  control  The  quan 
tity  of  money,  in  whatever  form  it  may  be,  which  a  nation  wanta,  is  in 
proportion  to  the  total  mass  of  its  wealth,  and  to  the  activity  of  that  wealth. 
A  nation  that  has  but  little  wealth,  has  but  a  limited  want  of  money.  In 
etating  tlie  fact,  therefore,  that  the  total  wealth  of  the  country  haa  dimin- 
ished witiiin  a  few  yean^  in  a  ratio  of  about  fifty  per  centum,  we  shall,  at 
once^  fully  comprehend  the  inevitable  reduction,  which  must  haye  ensued, 
in  the  total  quantity  of  the  circulating  medium  of  th^  country.  A  nation  ia 
most  prosperous  when  there  is  a  gradual  and  untempting  addition  to  the 
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aggregiite  of  its  eireolating  medium.  It  is  in  a  condition  the  most  adverse 
when  tliere  is  a  rapid  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  die  <*ireulating  medium, 
and  a  consequent  depression  in  tlie  value  of  property.  In  the  former  casa, 
the  wealth  of  individuals  insensibly  increnses,  and  income  keeps  ahead  of 
ezpenditar&  But^  in  the  latter  instance,  debts  have  been  contracted,  en- 
gagements made,  and  habits  of  expense  established,  in  reference  to  the  ex- 
isting state  of  wealth  and  of  its  representative.  When  these  come  to  b« 
greatly  reduced,  individuals  find  tJieir  debts  still  existing,  their  engagement* 
unexecoted,  and  their  habits  inveterate.  Tliey  see  themselves  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  same  property,  on  which,  in  good  faitli,  they  had  bound 
themselvea  But  that  property,  witliout  their  fault>  possesses  no  longer  the 
same  value;  and  hence  disootiteut^  impoverishment,  and  ruin,  arise.  Let  ns 
suppose,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  Europe  were  again  the  tlieatre  of  such  a  general 
war  as  recently  raged  throughout  all  her  dominions — such  a  state  of 
war  as  existed  in  her  greatest  exertions  and  in  our  greatest  prosperity :  in- 
■tantly  there  would  arise* a  greedy  demand  fur  the  surplus  produce  of  our 
industry,  for  our  commerce,  for  our  navigation.  The  languor  whicn  now 
prevails  in  our  cities,  and  in  our  seaports,  would  give  way  to  an  animated 
activity.  Our  roads  and  rivers  would  be  crowded  with  the  produce  of  the 
interior.  Everywhere  we  should  witness  excited  industry.  Tlie  precious 
metals  would  reflow  from  abroad  upon  us.  Bniiko,  which  have  maintained 
their  credit^  would  revive  their  business;  and  new  banks  would  be  estab- 
lished, to  take  the  plaee  of  tht)se  which  have  sunk  beneath  the  general 
pressure.  For  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  tliey  have  produced  our  pres- 
ent adversity;  they  may  have  somewhat  agirra voted  it,  but  they  were  the 
effect  and  the  evidence  of  our  prosperity.  Prices  would  again  get  up;  the 
former  value  of  property  would  be  restored.  And  those  embarrassed  per- 
sons wl*o  have  not  been  already  overwhelmed  by  the  tim^s,  wotild  sudden- 
ly find,  in  the  augmented  value  of  tlieir  property,  and  the  renewal  of  their 
busifiesa,  ample  means  to  extricate  themselves  from  all  their  difficultiesi 
^--^  The  greatest  want  of  civilized  society  is  a  market  for  the  sale  and  exchange 
of  the  surplus  of  the  produce  of  the  labor  of  its  members.  This  market 
may  exist  at  home  or  abroad,  or  botli;  but  it  must  exist  somewhere,  if  so- 
ciety prospers;  and  wherever  it  does  exist,  it  should  be  competent  to  the 
absorption  of  the  entire  surplus  of  production.  It  is  most  desirable  that 
there  should  be  botli  a  hon«e  and  a  foreign  market  But,  with  respect  to 
their  relative  superiority,  I  can  not  entertain  a  doubt  Tlie  home  market 
18  first  in  order,  and  paramount  in  importance.  The  object  of  the  liill,  un- 
der consideration,  is  to  create  tliis  home  market,  and  to  lay  the  foundations 
of  a  genuine  American  policy.  It  is  opposed,  and  it  is  incumbent  upon  the 
partisans  of  the  foreign  policy  (tenns  which  I  shall  use  without  any  invidi- 
ous intent)  to  demonstrate  that  the  foreign  market  is  an  adequate  vent  for 
the  surplus  produce  of  our  Ial>or.  But  is  it  so?  1.  Foreign  nations  can 
not,  if  they  would,  take  our  surplus  produce.  If  the  source  of  supply,  no 
flatter  of  what,  increases  in  a  greater  ratio  Umn  the  demand  for  that  supply. 
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a  glut  of  the  market  is  ineyiUblc,  even  if  we  suppose  both  to  renudo  per* 
fectlj  nnobstracted.  The  duplication  of  our  population  takes  place  in 
terms  of  about  twenty-five  yeara  The  term  will  be  more  and  more  ex- 
tended as  our  numbers  multiply.  •  But  it  will  be  a  sufficient  approximatiod 
to  assume  this  ratio  for  the  present  We  increase,  therefore,  in  popnlation, 
as  tlie  rate  of  about  four  per  centum  per  annum.  Supposing  the  ineresse 
of  our  production  to  be  in  the  same  ratio^  we  should,  eyery  succeeding  year, 
hare  of  surplus  produce,  four  per  centum  more  than  that  of  the  preceding 
year,  without  taking  into  the  account  the  differences  of  seasons  which  neu* 
tralize  each  other.  If,  therefore,  we  are  to  rely  upon  the  foreign  market 
exclusively,  foreign  consumption  ought  to  be  shown  to  be  increasing  in  the 
same  ratio  of  four  per  centum  per  annum,  if  it  be  an  adequate  vent  for  our 
surplus  produce.  But>  as  I  have  supposed  the  measure  of  our  increasing 
production  to  be  furnished  by  that  of  our  increasing  population,  so  the 
measure  of  their  power  of  consumption  must  bf  determined  by  that  of  the 
'Dftrease  of  their  population.  Now,  the  total  foreign  population,  who  con- 
sume oar  surplus  produce,  upon  an  average,  do  not  double  their  aggregate 
number  in  a  shorter  terra  than  that  of  about  one  hundred  yearai  Our 
powers  of  production  increase  then  in  a  ratio  four  times  greater  than  their 
powers  of  consumption.  And  henoe  their  utter  inability  to  receive  from 
us  our  surplus  produce. 

But>  secondly.  If  they  could,  they  will  not  The  policy  of  all  Europe  is 
adverse  to  the  reception  of  our  agricultural  produce,  so  far  as  it  comes  into 
collision  with  its  own ;  and  under  that  limitation  we  are  absolutely  forbid  to 
enter  their  ports,  except  under  circumstances  which  deprive  them  of  all 
value  as  a  steady  market  The  policy  of  all  Europe  rejects  those  great 
staples  of  our  country,  whieh  consist  of  objects  of  human  subsistence.  The 
policy  of  all  Eur<u>e  refuses  to  receive  from  us  anything  but  those  raw  ma- 
terials of  smaller  value,  essential  to  their  manufaeturefl^  to  which  they  can 
give  a  higher  value,  with  the  exception  of  tobacco  and  rice,  which  tliey  can 
net  produce.  Even  Great  Britain,  to  which  we  are  its  best  customer,  and 
from  which  we  receive  nearly  one  half  in  value  of  our  whole  imports,  will 
not  take  from  us  articles  of  subeistence  produced  in  our  country  cheaper  than 
can  be  produced  in  Great  Britain.  In  adopting  this  exclusive  policy,  the 
States  of  Europe  do  not  inquire  what  is  best  for  na,  but  what  suits  themselves 
respectively ;  tliey  do  not  take  jurisdiction  of  the  question  of  our  interest^ 
but  limit  the  object  of  their  legislation  to  that  of  the  conservation  of  their 
own  peculiar  interests^  leaving  us  free  to  prosecute  ours  as  we  please.  They 
do  not  guide  themselves  by  that  romantic  philanthropy  whieh  we  see  dis- 
played here,  and  which  invokes  us  to  continue  to  purchase  the  produee  of 
foreign  industry,  without  regard  to  the  state  or  pros(»erity  of  our  own,  that 
foreigners  may  be  pleased  to  purchase  the  few  remaining  articles  of  oun^ 
which  their  restricted  policy  has  not  yet  absolutely  excluded  from  their  eon- 
sumption.  What  sort  of  a  figure  would  a  member  of  the  British  Parliameat 
have  made — what  sort  of  a  reception  would  his  opposition  have  obtaiaa^ 
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if  he  had  remonitratod  agaixift  the  pMuge  of  the  eon-law,  by  whieh  Britiah 
eoDsomptioii  k  limited  to  the  breadetuflb  of  British  prodaetion,  to  the  entire 
ezelueion  of  Ameriean,  aod  stated  that  America  eoald  not  and  would  not  boy 
Britiih  manufactore^  if  Britain  did  not  bay  Ameriean  flour  t 

Bat  the  inability  and  the  poliey  of  foreign  powen^  then,  forbid  at  to  rely 
upon  the  foreign  market  aa  being  an  adequate  yent  for  the  surplua  produce 
of  American  labor.  Now,  let  us  lee  if  this  general  reasoning  is  not  fortified 
and  confirmed  by  the  actual  experience  of  this  country.  If  the  foreign  market 
may  be  safely  relied  upon,  as  furnishing  an  adequate  demand  for  our  surplua 
produce^  then  the  official  documents  will  show  a  progressive  increase,  from 
year  to  year,  in  the  exports  of  our  native  produce,  in  a  proportion  equal  to 
that  which  I  have  suggested.  I(  on  the  contrary,  we  shall  find  from  them 
tha^  for  a  long  term  of  past  yean^  some  of  our  most  valuable  staples  have 
retrograded,  some  remained  stationary,  and  others  advanced  but  little,  if  any, 
in  amount,  with  the  exception  of  cotton,  the  deductions  of  reason,  and  the 
lessons  of  experience,  will  alike  command  us  to  withdraw  our  confidence  in 
the  competency  of  the  foreign  market  The  total  amount  of  all  our  exports 
of  domestic  produce  for  the  year  beginning  in  1796,  and  ending  on  the  SOtJi 
September,  1796,  was  forty  millions  seven  hundred  and  sixty-four  thousand 
and  ninety'Seven  doUara  Estimating  the  increase  according  to  the  ratio  of 
the  increase  of  our  population,  that  is^  at  four  per  centum  per  annum,  the 
amount  of  the  exports  of  the  same  produce,  in  the  year  ending  on  the  80th 
September  last,  ought  to  have  been  eighty-five  millions  four  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-one  doUara  It  was»  in  fact,  only 
forty-seven  millions  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  thousand  four  hundred  a|id 
eight  dollars:  Taking  the  average  of  five  years^  from  1803  to  1807,  inclnsi^e, 
the  amount  of  natire  produce  exported  was  forty-three  millions  two  hundred 
and  two  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-one  dollars  for  each  of  thoAe  years. 
Estimating  what  it  ought  to  have  been,  during  the  last  year,  applying  tlie 
principle  suggested  to  that  amount,  there  should  have  been  exported  seventy-  < 
seven  millions  seven  hundred  and  sixty-six  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
fifty-one  dollars^  instead  of  forty-seven  millions  one  hundred  and  fifty-five 
thousand  four  hundred  and  eight  dollars.  If  these  comparative  amounts  of 
the  aggregate  actual  exports,  and  what  they  ought  to  have  been,  be  dis- 
eouraging.  we  shall  find,  on  descending  into  particulars,  still  less  cause  of 
satisfaction.  The  export  of  tobacco,  in  1791,*  was  one  hundred  and  twelve 
thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty -eight  hogsheada  Tliat  was  the  year  of 
the  largest  exportation  of  that  article ;  but  it  is  the  only  instance  in  which 
I  have  selected  the  maximum  of  exportation.  The  amount  of  what  we 
ought  to  have  exported  last  year,  estimated  according  to  the  scale  of  increase 
which  I  have  used,  is  two  hundred  and  sixty-six  thousand  tliree  hundred 
and  thirty-two  hogsheada  Hie  actual  export  was  ninety-nine  thousand  and 
nine  hogsheada  We  exported,  in  1808,  the  quantity  of  one  ro  ilion  three 
nundred  and  eleven  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-three  barrels  of  fiour 
•ud  ought  to  have  exported  last  year,  two  millions  three  bundled  and  sixty- 
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one  thousand  throe  hundred  and  thirty-three  barrels.  We,  in  faet^  ex 
ported  only  seven  hundred  and  fifty-six  thousand  seven  hundred  and  twe 
harrelc  Of  that  quantity,  we  sent  to  South  Amerioa  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  barrels^  according  to  a  statement  furnished  me  by  the  diligence  of 
a  friend  near  me  (llr.  Poinsett^  to  whose  yaluable  mass  of  accurate  infor- 
mation, in  regard  to  that  interesting  quarter  of  the  world,  I  have  had  occa- 
flion  frequently  to  apply.  But  that  demand  is  temporary,  growing  out  of 
the  existing  state  of  war.  Whenever  peace  is  restored  to  it,  and  I  now  hope 
that  the  day  is  not  distant  when  its  independence  will  be  generally  acknow- 
ledged, there  can  not  be  a  doubt  that  it  will  supply  its  own  consninption. 
In  all  parts  of  it  the  soil,  either  from  climate  or  from  elevntion,  is  well 
adapted  to  the  culture  of  wheat;  and  nowhere  can  better  wheat  be  pnxiuced 
than  in  some  portions  of  Mexico  and  Chill  Still  the  market  of  South  Amer- 
ica is  one  which,  on  other  accounts,  deserves  the  greatest  consideration. 
And  I  congratulate  you,  the  Committer,  and  the  country,  on  tlie  recent 
adoption  of  a  more  auspicious  policy  toward  it 

We  exported,  in  180S,  Indian  corn  to  the  amount  of  two  millions  seveciy- 
four  thousand  six  hundred  and  eight  bushels.  The  quantity  should  have 
been,  in  1823,  three  millions  seven  hundred  and  thirty-four  thousand  two 
hundred  and  eighty-eight  bushels.  Tlie  actual  quantity  exported,  was  seven 
hundred  and  forty-nine  thouoand  and  thirty-four  bushels,  or  about  one-fifth 
of  what  it  should  have  been,  and  a  little  more  than  one-third  of  what  it  was 
more  than  twenty  years  ago.  We  ought  not  then  to  be  surprised  nt  the  ex- 
treme depression  of  the  price  of  that  article,  of  which  I  hnve  heard  my 
honorable  friend  (Mr.  Bassett)  complain,  nor  of  the  distress  of  the  corn- 
growing  districts  adjacent  to  the  Chesapeake  bay.  We  expoi*ted  seventy* 
■even  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty-four  barrels  of  beef,  in  1803,  and 
last  year  but  sixty-one  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighteen,  instead  of  one 
hundred  and  forty  thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy-four  barri't&  In  the 
same  year  (1803)  we  exported  ninety-six  thousand  six  hundred  and  two 
barrels  of  pork,  and  last  year  fifty-five  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty- 
nine,  instead  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-three  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
eighty-two  barrels.  lUce  has  not  advanced  by  any  means  in  the  proportion 
which  it  ought  to  have  done.  All  the  small  articles,  such  as  cheese,  butter, 
candles^  Ae.^  too  minute  to  detail,  but  important  in  their  aggregate,  have 
also  materially  diminished.  Cotton  alone  has  advanced.  But  while  the 
quantity  of  it  is  augmented,  its  actual  value  is  considerably  diminished. 
The  total  quantity  laat  year  exceeded  that  of  the  preceding  year  by  nearly 
thirty  millions  of  pounds.  And  yet  the  total  value  of  the  year  of  smaller 
exportation  exceeded  that  of  the  last  year  by  upward  of  three  and  a  half 
millions  of  dollars.  If  this  article,  the  capacity  of  our  country  to  produce 
which  was  scarcely  known  in  1790,  were  subtracted  from  tlie  mass  of  oui 
exports,  the  value  of  the  residue  would  only  be  a  little  upward  of  twenty- 
■even  millioL^  during  the  last  year.  The  distribution  of  the  nrticles  of  ow 
exports  throughout  the  United  States^  can  not  fail  to  fix  the  Attention  of  the 
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Oommittee.  Of  the  forty-seren  millions  one  hnndre^l  and  fifty -fire  thousand 
fonr  hundred  and  eight  dollars,  to  which  they  Amounted  Inst  yenr,  threo 
mrtieles  alone  (cotton,  rice,  and  tobacco)  com]>o6ed  together  twenty-eight 
mOlions  five  hundred  and  forty-nine  thousand  one  hundred  and  seventj- 
seTeii-dolIars.  Now,  these  articles  are  chiefly  produced  in  the  South ;  and 
if  -we  estimate  that  portion  of  our  population  who  are  actually  engaged  in 
their  culture,  it  would  probably  not  exceed  two  milliona  Thus,  then,  leas 
than  one-fifth  of  the  whole  population  of  the  United  States,  produced  up* 
wards  of  one-half,  nearly  two-thirds,  of  the  entire  value  of  the  exports  of 
the  last  year. 

Is  this  foreign  market^  so  incompetent  at  present,  and  which,  limited  as 
its  demands  are,  operates  so  unequally  upon  the  productive  lalior  of  oar 
country,  likely  to  iinprove  in  future  f  If  I  am  correct  in  the  views  which  I 
have  presented  to  the  Committee,  it  must  become  worse  and  worse.  What 
can  improve  it  9  Europe  will  not,abandon  her  own  agriculture  to  foster 
our&  We  may  even  anticipate  that  she  will  more  and  more  enter  into  com- 
petition with  us  in  the  supply  of  the  West  India  market  Tlint  of  South 
America,  for  articles  of  subsistence,  will  probably  soon  vanish.  The  value 
of  our  exports,  for  the  future,  may  remain  at  about  what  it  was  lust  year. 
But  if  we  do  not  create  some  new  market — if  we  persevere  in  the  existing 
pursuitd  of  agriculture — the  inevitable  consequence  must  be,  to  augment 
greatly  the  quantity  of  our  produce,  and  to  lessen  its  value  in  the  foreign 
market  Can  there  be  a  doubt  on  this  point  f  Take  the  article  of  cotton, 
for  example,  which  is  almost  the  only  article  tlint  now  remunerates  labor  and 
capital.  A  certain  description  of  labor  is  powerfully  attracted  toward  the 
cotton-growing  country.  The  cultivation  will  be  greatly  extended,  the 
aggregate  amount  annually  produced  will  be  vastly  augmented.  The  price 
will  fall.  The  more  unfavorable  soils  will  then  be  gradually  abandoned. 
And  I  ha^e  no  doubt  that,  in  a  few  years,  it  will  cease  to  be  profitably  pro- 
duced anywhere  North  of  the  thirty-fourth  degree  of  latitude.  But^  in  the 
meantime,  large  numbers  of  cotton-growers  will  suffer  the  greatest  distress. 
And  while  this  distress  is  brought  upon  our  country,  foreign  industry  will  be 
stimulated  by  the  very  cause  which  occasions  our  distress.  For,  by  sur- 
charging the  markets  abroad,  the  price  of  the  raw  material  being  reduced, 
the  manufacturer  will  be  able  to  supply  cotton  fabrics  cheaper,  and  the  con- 
sumption in  his  own  country  and  in  foreign  nations,  other  than  ours  (where 
the  value  of  the  import  must  be  limited  to  the  value  of  the  export,  which  I 
have  supposed  to  remain  tlie  same),  being  proportionally  extended,  there 
will  be,  consequently,  an  increased  demand  for  hit  industry. 
"^  Our  agricultural  is  our  greatest  interest  Jjt  ought  ever  to  be  predomi- 
nant All  otliers  should  bend  to  it  And,  in  considering  what  is  for  its 
advantage,  we  should  contemplate  it  in  all  its  varietie^  of  planting,  farmings 
and  grazing.  Can  we  do  nothing  to  invigorate  it ;  nothing  to  correct  the 
errors  of  the  past,  and  to  brighten  the  still  more  unpromising  prospects 
which  He  before  usf  We  have  seen,  I  think,  the  causes  of  the  distresses  of 
T 
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the  oonntiy.  We  hare  seen,  that  an  exclusive  depende&ee  upon  the  tattiga. 
market  most  lead  to  still  severer  distress^  to  impoverishmentk  to  rain.  We 
most  then  change  somewhat  onr  coarse.  We  must  give  a  new  direction  to 
some  portion  of  our  industry.  We  must  speedily  adopt  a  genuuie  Amerieaa 
policy,  still  cherishing  the  foreign  market;  let  us  create  also  a  home  inarkel^ 
to  give  further  scope  to  the  consumption  of  the  produce  of  American  indus- 
try. Let  us  counteract  the  policy  of  foreignen^  and  withdraw  the  support 
which  we  now  give  to  their  industry,  and  stimulate  that  of  our  own  country. 
It  should  be  a  prominent  object  with  wise  legislators^  to  multiply  the  vocationa 
and  extend  the  business  of  society,  as  far  as  it  can  be  done,  by  the  protec- 
tion of  our  interests  at  home^  against  the  injurious  eflfects  of  foreign  legisla- 
tion. ^  Suppose  we  were  a  nation  of  fishermeu,  or  of  skipper^  to  the  exclusioa 
of  every  other  occupation,  and  the  legislature  had  the  power  to  introduce 
the  pursuits  of  agriculture  and  manufactures^  would  not  our  happiness  be 
promoted  by  an  exertion  of  its  authority^  All  the  exiBting  employments  of 
society,  the  learned  professions,  commerce,  agriculture^  are  now  overflowing. 
We  stand  in  each  other's  way.  Hence  the  want  of  employment  Hence 
the  eager  pursuit  after  public  stations,  which  I  have  before  glanced  at  I 
have  been  again  and  sgain  shocked,  during  this  session,  by  instances  <^ 
solicitation  for  places  before  the  vacancies  existed.  The  pulse  of  incumbent^ 
who  happen  to  be  taken  ill,  is  not  marked  with  more  anxiety  by  the  attending 
physicians^  than  by  those  who  desire  to  succeed  them,  though  with  very  oppo- 
site feelings.  Our  old  friend,  the  faithfal  sentinel,  who  has  stood  so  long  at 
our  door,  and  the  gallantry  of  whose  patriotism  deserves  to  be  noticed, 
because  it  was  displayed  when  that  virtue  was  most  rare  and  most  wanted, 
on  a  memorable  occasion  in  this  unfortunate  city,  became  indisposed  some 
weeks  aga  The  first  intelligence  which  I  had  of  his  dangerous  illness,  was 
by  an  application  for  his  unvacated  place.  I  hastened  to  assure  myself  of 
the  extent  of  his  danger,  and  was  happy  to  find  that  the  eagerness  of  suc- 
cession outstripped  the  progress  of  disease.  By  creating  a  new  and  extensive 
business^  then,  we  should  not  only  give  employment  to  those  who  want  it^ 
and  augment  the  sura  of  national  wealth,  by  all  that  this  new  business 
would  create,  but  we  should  meliorate  the  condition  of  those  who  are  now 
engaged  in  existing  employments.  In  Europe,  particularly  in  Great  Britain, 
their  large  standing  armies^  large  navies^  lai^e  even  on  their  peace  arrange- 
ment, their  established  church,  afford  to  their  population  employments^  which, 
in  that  respect,  the  happier  constitution  of  our  government  does  not  t  Jerate 
but  in  a  very  limited  degree.  The  peace  establishments  of  our  army  and  our 
navy  are  extremely  small,  and  I  hope  ever  will  be.  We  have  no  established 
ehurch,  and  I  trust  never  shall  have.  In  proportion  as  the  enterprise  of  our 
sitizens  in  public  employments  is  circumscribed,  should  we  excite  and 
invigorate  it  in  private  pursuits. 

The  creation'  of  a  home  market  is  not  only  necessary  to  procure  for  our 
agriculture  a  just  reward  of  its  labon^  but  it  is  indispensable  to  obtain  a 
•apply  of  oar  necessary  want&    If  we  can  not  sell,  we  can  not  buy.    llkat 
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portion  of  our  population  (and  we  have  Be4n  that  it  is  notlais  than  fonr- 
fiiUu)  which  makes  comparativelj  nothing  that  foreigners  will  buy,  have 
nothing  to  make  purchases  with  from  foreigners^  It  is  in  yain  that  we  are 
told  of  th^  amount  of  onr  exports  supplied  by  the  planting  interest  They 
may  enable  the  planting  interest  to  supply  all  jts  wants ;  but  they  bring  no 
ability  to  the  interests  not  planting;  unless^  whieh  ean  not  be  pretended,  the 
planting  interest  \b  an  adequate  Tent  for  the  surplus  produce  of  the  labor  of 
all  other  interests.  It  is  in  yain  to  tantalize  us  with  the  great  cheapness  of 
foreign  fabrics.  There  must  be  an  ability  to  purchase,  if  an  article  be 
obtained,  whateyer  may  be  the  price,  high  or  low,  at  which  it  is  sold.  And 
a  cheap  article  is  as  much  beyond  the  grasp  of  him  who  has  no  means  to 
buy,  as  a  high  one.  Even  if  it  were  true  that  the  American  manufacture! 
would  supply  consumption  at  dearer  ntf»,  it  is  better  to  have  his  fabrics 
than  the  unattainable  foreign  fabrics ;  because  it  is  better  to  be  ill  supplied 
than  not  supplied  at  alL  A  co^^^se  coat;  which  will  communicate  warmth 
and  cover  nakedneesy  is  better  than  no  coat  The  superiority  of  the  home 
market  results,  Ist  from  its  steadiness  and  comparative  certainty  at  all 
times ;  2d,  from  the  creation  of  reciprocal  interests ;  Sd,  from  its  greater 
security;  and,  lastly,  from  an  ultimate  and  not  distant  augmentation  of 
eonsumption  (and  consequently  of  comfort),  from  increased  quantity  and 
reduced  prices.  But  this  home  market,  highly  desirable  as  it  ia^  can  only 
be  created  and  cherished  by  the  Pbotbgtion  of  our  own  legislation  against 
the  inevitable  prostration  of  our  industry,  which  must  ensue  from  the  action 
of  Fo&DOK  policy  and  legislation.  The  effect  and  the  value  of  this  domestio 
care  of  our  own  interests  will  be  obvious  from  a  few  facts  and  considerationa 
Let  us  suppose  that  half  a  million  of  persons  are  now  employed  abroad  in 
fabricating,  for  our  consumption,  those  articles^  of  which,  by  the  operation 
of  this  bill,  a  supply  is  intended  to  be  provided  within  ourselvea  That  half 
a  million  of  persons  are,  in  effect,  subsisted  by  us ;  but  their  actual  means 
of  subsistence  are  drawn  from  foreign  agriculture.  If  we  could  transport 
them  to  this  country,  and  incorporate  them  in  the  mass  of  own  population, 
there  would  instantly  arise  a  demand  fur  an  amount  of  provisions  equal  to 
that  which  would  be  requisite  for  their  subsistence  throughout  the  whole 
year.  That  demand,  in  tJie  article  of  flour  alone,  would  not  be  less  than  the 
quantity  of  about  nine  hundred  thousand  barrels,  besides  a  proportionate 
quantity  of  beef,  and  pork,  and  other  articles  of  subsistence.  But  nine 
hundred  thousand  barrels  of  flour  exceeds  the  entire  quantity  exported  last 
year,  by  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  barrela  What  activity 
would  not  this  give,  what  cheerfulness  wouM  it  not  communicate,  to  our 
now  dispirited  farming  interest!  But  if,  instead  of  these  five  hundred 
thousand  artisans  emigrating  from  abroad,  we  give  by  this  bill  employment 
to  an  equal  number  of  our  own  citizen^  now  engaged  in  unprofitable  agri- 
eultnre,  or  idle,  from  the  want  of  business^  the  beneficial  effect  upon  the 
productions  of  our  farming  labor  would  be  nearly  doubled.  The  quantity 
would  be  diminished  by  a  subtraction  of  the  produce  from  the  labor  of  all 
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those  who  »houId  be  divi^'ted  from  its  pursuits  to  manufnctnring  industry 
and  the  value  of  the  residue  would  be  enhanced,  by  botli  thnt  diininution, 
and  tiie  creation  of  tlie  home  market  to  the  extent  snpjuiscd.  And  the 
hoDorable  gentleman  from  Virginin  may  repress  any  apprehensions  which 
he  entertains,  tliat  the  ploqgh  will  be  abandoned,  and  uur  tields  remain 
unsown.  Fur,  under  all  the  modifications  of  social  industry,  if  you  wiU 
secure  to  it  n  just  reward,  the  greater  attractions  of  agriculture  will  give  to 
it  that  pruud  8iii>eriority  which  it  has  always  maintained.  If  we  suppose 
no  actual  abandonment  of  farming,  but,  what  is  most  likely,  a  gradual  and 
imperceptible  employment  of  population  in  the  business  of  ninuufacturin^ 
instead  of  being  com{)elIed  to  resort  to  agriculture,  the  salutary  effect  would 
be  nearly  the  same.  Is  any  part  of  our  common  country  likely  to  be  injured 
by  a  trnnsfer  of  the  theatre  of  fabrication,  for  our  own  cousuntption,  from 
£urope  to  America?  All  that  those  parts,  if  any  there  be,  which  will  no^ 
or  can  not  cngnge  in  manufactures,  should  require,  is,  that  their  consumption 
should  be  well  supplied  ;  and  if  the  objects  of  that  consumption  are  pro- 
duced in  other  parts  of  the  Union,  that  can  manufacture,  far  from  having 
any  just  cnuse  of  complaint,  their  patriotism  will  and  ought  to  inculcate  a 
cheerful  acquiescence  in  what  essentially  contributes^  and  is  indispensably 
necf««ary,  to  the  prosperity  of  the  common  family. 

The  great  desideratum  in  political  economy,  is  the  same  as  in  private 
pursuits;  that  is,  what  is  the  best  application  of  the  aggregate  industry  of  a 
nation,  tliat  can  be  made  honestly  to  produce  the  largest  sum  of  national 
wealth  ?  Labor  is  the  source  of  all  wealth  ;  but  it  is  not  natural  labor  only. 
And  the  fundamental  error  of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  and  of  the 
school  to  which  he  belongs,  in  deducing,  from  our  sparse  population,  our 
unfitness  for  the  introduction  of  tlie  arts,  consists  in  their  not  sufficiently 
weighing  the  importance  of  the  power  of  machinery.  In  former  time% 
when  but  little  comparative  use  was  made  of  machinery,  manual  labor,  and 
the  price  of  wages,  were  circumstances  of  the  greatest  consideration.  Bnt 
it  is  far  otherwise  in  these  latter  timesi  Such  are  the  improvenienU  and 
the  perfection  of  machinery,  that,  in  analyzing  the  compound  value  of  many 
fabrics,  the  element  of  natural  labor  is  so  inconsiderable  as  almost  to  escape 
detection.  Tliis  truth  is  demonstrated  by  many  facts.  Formerly,  Asia,  in 
consequence  of  the  density  of  her  (Kipulation,  and  the  consequent  lowneai 
of  wages^  laid  Europe  under  tribute  for  many  of  her  fabrics.  Now  Europe 
reacts  upon  Asia,  and  Great  Britain,  in  particular,  throw^s  back  upon  her 
countless  millions  of  people,  the  rich  treasures  produced  by  artificial  labor, 
to  a  vast  amount,  infinitely  cheaper  than  they  can  be  manufactured  by  the 
natural  exertions  of  that  portion  of  tl»e  globe.  But  BriUin  is  herself  the 
most  striking  illustration  of  the  immense  power  of  machinery.  Upon  what 
other  principle  can  you  account  for  the  enormous  wealth  which  she  haa 
accunmlated,  and  which  she  annually  produces?  A  sUtistical  writer  of  that 
country,  several  years  ago,  estimate  the  total  amount  of  the  artificial 
or  machine  labor  of  the  nation,  to  be  equal  to  that  of  one  hundred  millions 
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of  abIe-l)odied  laborers.  Subsequent  estimates  of  her  artificial  Inbor,  at  tbe 
present  day,  carry  it  to  the  enormous  height  of  two  hundred  milHoiia.  Bet 
the  populatiun  of  the  three  kingdoms  is  twenty-one  millions  five  hundred 
thousand.  Su])[)osing  that^  to  furnish  able-bodied  labor  to  the  ninount  of 
four  millions^  the  natural  labor  will  be  but  two  per  centum  of  the  artificial 
labor.  In  the  ])roduction  of  wealth  she  operates^  therefore,  by  a  power 
(including  the  whole  population)  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-one  niilliona 
five  hundred  thousand ;  or,  in  other  words^  by  a  power  eleven  times  greater 
than  the  total  of  her  natural  power.  If  we  suppose  tlie  machine  lal)or  of 
the  United  States  to  be  equal  to  that  of  ten  millions  of  able-l>odied  men,  the 
United  States  will  operate,  in  tlie  creation  of  wealth,  by  a  power  (including 
all  tlieir  population)  of  twenty  millions.  In  the  creation  of  wealth,  there- 
fore, the  power  of  Great  Britain,  compared  to  that  of  the  United  States,  is 
as  eleven  to  one.  Tliat  these  views  are  not  imaginary,  will  be,  I  tliink, 
evinced,  by  contrasting  the  wealth,  the  revenue,  the  power  of  the  two 
countries.  Upon  what  other  hypothesis  can  we  explain  those  almost 
incredible  exertions  which  Britain  made  during  the  late  wars  of  Europe  f 
Look  at  her  immense  subsidies  t  Behold  her  standing,  unaided  and  alone, 
and  breasting  the  storm  of  Napoleon's  colossal  power,  when  all  continental 
Europe  owned  and  yielded  to  its  iresistibic  sway ;  and  finally,  contemplate 
her  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  with  and  without  allies^  to  its  splendid 
termination,  on  the  ever-memorable  field  of  Waterloo!  Tlie  British  works 
which  tlie  gentleman  from  Virginia  has  quoted,  portray  a  state  of  the  most 
wonderful  prosperity,  in  regard  to  wealth  and  resources,  tliat  ever  was 
before  contemplated.  Let  us  look  a  little  into  the  semi-official  pamphlet^ 
written  with  great  force,  clearness,  and  ability,  and  the  valuable  work  of 
Lowe,  to  both  of  which  that  gentleman  has  referred.  The  revenue  of  the 
United  Kingdom  amounted,  during  the  latter  years  of  the  war,  to  seventy 
millions  of  pounds  sterling;  and  one  year  it  rose  to  tlie  astonishing  height 
of  ninety  millions  sterling,  equal  to  four  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  This 
was  actual  revenue,  made  up  of  real  contributions  from  the  purses  of  the 
people.  After  the  close  of  the  war,  ministers  slowly  and  reluctantly  reduced 
the  military  and  naval  establishmentst  and  accommodated  tliem  to  a  state 
of  peace.  The  pride  of  power,  everywhere  the  same,  always  unwillingly 
surrenders  any  of  those  circumstances  which  display  its  pomp  and  exhibit 
its  greatness.  Contemporaneous  with  this  reduction,  Britain  was  enabled 
to  lighten  some  of  the  heaviest  burdens  of  taxation,  and  particularly  that 
most  onerous  of  all,  tlie  income  tax.  In  this  lowered  state,  the  revenue 
of  peace,  gradually  rising  from  the  momentary  depression  incident  to 
a  transition  from  war,  attained,  in  1822,  the  vast  amount  of  fifty-five 
millions  sterling;  upward  of  two  hundred  and  forty  millions  of  dol- 
lars;  and  more  than  eleven  times  that  of  the  United  States  for  the 
same  year;  thus  indicating  the  difference,  which  I  have  suggested,  in  the 
respective  productive  powers  of  the  two  countries.  The  excise  alone^ 
(ooUected  under  twenty-five  different  heads)  amounting  to  twenty-eight 
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millioiUy  more  ihan  uoe-half  of  the  total  rerenne  of  the  kingdom.  Tlik 
great  rerenue  allows  Great  Britain  to  constitute  an  efficient  sinking  fund  of 
jRye  millions  sterling,  being  an  excess  of  actaal  income  beyond  expenditure, 
and  amounting  to  more  than  the  entire  rerenue  of  the  United  States. 

If  we  look  at  the  commerce  of  England,  we  shall  perceive  that  its  prys- 
perotto  condition  no  less  denotes  the  immensity  of  her  richoSb  The  average 
of  three  years*  exports^  ending  in  1789,  was  between  thirteen  and  fourteen 
millions.  Tlie  average  for  the  same  term,  ending  in  1822,  was  forty  millions 
sterling.  The  average  of  the  imports  for  three  years^  ending  in  1789|  was 
seventeen  milliona  The  average  for  the  same  term,  ending-  in  1822,  was 
thirty-six  millions,  showing  a  favorable  balance  of  four  mil]ion&  Thus^  in  a 
period  not  longer  than  that  which  has  elapsed  since  the  establishment  of  oor 
constitution,  have  the  exports  of  that  kingdom  been  tripled ;  and  this  has 
mainly  been  the  effect  of  the  power  of  machinery.  Tlie  total  amount  of  the 
commerce  of  Great  Britain  is  greater  since  the  peaces  by  one-fourth,  than  it 
was  during  the  war.  The  average  of  her  tonnage,  during  the  most  flourish- 
ing period  of  the  war,  was  two  millions  four  hundred  thousand  ton&  Its  aver- 
age during  the  three  years^  1819,  1820,  and  1821,  was  two  millions  six  hun- 
dred thousand ;  exhibiting  an  increase  of  two  hundred  thousand  tons.  If  we 
glance  at  some  of  the  more  prominent  articles  of  her  manufactures^  we  shall 
be  assisted  in  comprehending  the  true  nature  of  the  sources  of  her  richea  ^ 
The  amount  of  cotton  fabrics  exported,  in  the  most  prosperous  year  of  the 
war,  was  eighteen  millions  sterling.  In  the  year  1820,  it  was  sixteen  millions 
six  hundred  thousand;  in  1821,  twenty  millions  five  hundred  thousand;  in 
1822,  twenty-one  millions  six  hundred  and  thirty-nine  thousand  pounds 
sterling;  presenting  the  astonishing  increase  in  two  years  of  upward  of  five 
millions.  The  total  amount  of  imports  in  Great  Britain,  from  all  foreign 
parts,  of  the  article  of  cotton-wool,  is  five  millions  sterling.  After  supply- 
ing most  abundantly  the  consumption  of  cotton  fabrics  within  the  conntiy 
(and  a  people  better  fed,  and  clad,  and  housed,  are  not  to  be  found  under  the 
sun  than  the  British  nation),  by  means  of  her  industiy,  she  gives  to  this  cot> 
ton-wool  a  new  value,  which  enables  her  to  sell  to  foreign  nations  to  the 
amount  of  twenty-one  millions  six  hundred  and  thirty-nine  thousand  pounds^ 
making  a  clear  profit  of  upward  of  sixteen  millions  five  hundred  thousand 
ponnds  sterling  I  In  1821,  the  value  of  the  export  of  woolen  manufactures 
was  four  millions  three  hundred  thousand  pounda  In  1822,  it  was  five 
millions  five  hundred  thousand  pounds.  The  success  of  her  restrictive  policy 
is  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  article  of  silk.  In  the  manufacture  of  thai 
article,  she  labors  under  great  disadvantages,  besides  that  of  not  producing 
the  raw  material.  She  has  subdued  them  all,  and  the  increase  of  the  manu- 
factnre  has  been  roost  rapid.  Although  she  is  still  unable  to  maintain,  in 
foreign  countries,  a  successful  competition  with  the  silks  of  France,  of  India, 
and  of  Italy,  and  therefore  exports  but  little,  she  gives  to  the  two  millions 
•f  the  raw  material  which  she  imports,  in  various  forms,  a  value  of  ten 
mOlions,  which  chiefly  enter  into  British  consumptioi).    Let  ns  suppose  that 
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fhe  WM  dependent  upon  foreign  nations  for  these  ten  millions ;  what  an  in- 
jnrioua  effect  would  it  not  have  upon  her  commercial  relations  with  them  I 
Hie  average  of  the  exports  uf  British  manufactmreet  dnring  the  peace^  ex* 
eeeds  the  average  of  the  moet  productive  yeans  of  the  war.  Tlie  amount 
of  her  wealth  annually  produced,  is  three  hundred  and  fifty  millions  sterling; 
bearing  a  large  proportion  to  all  of  her  preexisting  wealth.-  The  agricultural 
portion  of  it  is  said,  by  the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  to  be  greater  than  that 
created  by  any  other  branch  of  her  industry.  But  that  fiowa  mainly  from  a 
policy  similar  to  that  proposed  by  this  bill.  One-third  onljr  of  her  popula- 
tion is  engaged  in  agriculture ;  the  other  two-thirds  furnishing  a  market  for 
the  produce  of  that  third.  Withdraw  this  market^  and  what  becomes  of 
her  agriculture?  The  power  and  the  wealth  of  Great  Britain  can  not  be 
more  strikingly  illustrated  than  by  a  comparison  of  her  population  and 
revenue  with  those  of  other  countriea  and  with  our  own. 

Tutm  and  ^«blie  Ttntioa  par 

CoantriM.                                                                   Popaktkm.  bardein.  cupit^ 

RuniA  in  Enrope 37.000,000  £16.000,000  £0    9    9 

France,  including  Ck>nioa 30,700^000  37,000^000  14    0 

Great  Britain,  exclueive  of  Ireland  (the  taxes 

oomputed  accordini^  to  the  value  of  money 

on  the  Enropfwu)  Continent.) 14,500.000  40,000,000  2  15    0 

Omr  Britain  and  Ireland  coIlectiTely 21,.500,000  44,000,000  2    0    0 

England  alone ll.OOaOOO  36,000,000  3    2    0 

Spun 11,000,000  6.000,000  0  11    0 

Ireland 7,000,000  4,000,000  OHO 

The  United  States  of  America 10,000,000  4.500.000  0    9    0 

From  this  exhibit  we  must  remark,  that  the  wealth  of  Great  Britain  (and 
consequently  her  power)  is  greater  than  that  of  any  of  the  other  nations 
with  which  it  is  compared.  The  amount  of  the  contributions  which  she 
draws  from  the  pockets  of  her  subjects,  is  not  referred  to  for  imitation,  but 
as  indicative  of  their  wealth.  The  burden  of  taxation  is  always  relative  to 
the  ability  of  the  subjects  of  it  A  poor  nation  can  pay  but  little.  And  the 
heavier  taxes  of  British  subjects^  for  example,  in  consequence  of  their  greater 
wealth,  may  be  easier  borne  than  the  much  lighter  taxes  of  Spanish  subjects^ 
in  consequence  of  their  extreme  poverty.  The  object  of  wise  governments 
should  be,  by  sound  legislation,  so  to  protect  the  industry  of  their  own  dti- 
lens  against  the  policy  of  foreign  powers^  as  to  give  to  it  the  most  expansive 
force  in  the  production  of  wealth.  Great  Britain  has  ever  acted,  and  still 
acts^  on  this  policy.  She  has  pushed  her  protection  of  British  interests  further 
than  any  other  nation  has  fostered  its  industry.  The  result  is^  greater  wealth 
among  her  subjects^  and  consequently  greater  ability  to  pay  their  public 
burdens.  If  their  taxation  is  estimated  by  their  natural  labor  alone,  nomi- 
nally it  is  greater  than  the  taxation  of  the  subjects  of  any  other  power. 
But)  if  on  a  scale  of  their  natural  and  artificial  labor  compounded,  it  is  less 
than  the  taxation  of  any  other  people.  Estimating  it  on  that  scale,  and 
aMuming  the  aggregate  of  the  natural  and  artificial  labor  of  the  United 
Kingdom  to  be  what  I  have  already  stated,  two  hundred  and  twenty  one 
millions  five  hundred  thousand,  the  actual  taxes  paid  by  a  British  subject  are 
only  about  three  and  seven  pence  sterling.    Estimating  our  own  taxes,  on  a 
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BUDilar  scale — that  is,  siippoHing  both  descriptions  of  labor  to  be  equal  to 
that  of  twenty  luUlions  of  nble-bodied  persons — tlie  amount  of  tax  paid  by 
each  soul  in  the  United  States  is  four  shillings  and  six  pence  sterling. 

The  committee  will  observe,  from  that  table,  tliat  the  measure  of  the 
wealth  of  a  nation  is  indicated  by  tlie  measure  of  its  protection  of  its  in- 
dustry ;  and  tliat  the  measure  of  the  poverty  of  a  nation  is  marked  by  that 
of  the  degree  in  which  it  neglects  and  abandons  the  care  of  its  own  industty. 
leaving  it  exposed  to  the  action  of  foreign  powers.  Great  Britain  protects 
most  her  industry,  and  the  wealth  of  Great  Britain  is  consequently  the 
greatest  France  is  next  in  the  degree  of  protection,  and  France  is  next  in 
the  order  of  wealth.  Spain  most  neglects  the  duty  of  protecting  the  in- 
dustry of  her  subjects,  and  Spain  .is  one  of  the  ])oorest  of  European  nations. 
Unfortunate  Ireland,  disinherited,  or  rendered,  in  her  industry,  subservient 
to  England,  is  exactly  in  the  same  state  of  poverty  with  Spain,  measured  by 
the  rule  of  taxotion.  >  And  the  Unit^^  States  are  still  poorer  than  either. 

The  views  of  British  prosjterity,  which  I  have  endeavored  to  present,  show 
that  her  protecting  policy  is  adapted  alike  to  a  state  of  war  and  of  peaee; 
Self-poised,  resting  upon  her  own  internal  resources,  possessing  a  home 
market^  carefully  cherished  and  guarded,  she  is  ever  prepared  for  any 
emergency.  We  Iiave  seen  her  coming  out  of  a  war  of  incalculable  exertion, 
and  of  great  duration,  with  her  power  unbroken,  her  means  undiminished. 
We  have  seen  that  almost  every  revolving  year  of  peace  has  brought  along 
with  it  an  increase  of  her  manufactures^  of  her  commerce,  and,  consequently, 
of  her  navigation.  We  have  seen  that^  constructing  Iier  prosperity  upon 
the  solid  foundation  of  her  own  protecting  policy,  it  is  unaffected  by  the 
vicissitudes  of  other  States.  What  is  our  own  condition  f  Depending  upon 
the  state  of  foreign  powera  —  confiding  exclusively  in  a  foreign,  to  the  cul- 
pable neglect  of  a  domestic  policy — our  interests  are  affected  by  all  their 
movementSL  Their  wars,  their  misfortunes^  are  the  only  source  of  our  proa- 
perity.  In  their  peace,  and  our  peace,  we  behold  our  condition  the  revene 
of  that  of  Great  Britain — and  all  our  interests  stationary  or  declining. 
Peace  brings  to  us  none  of  the  blessings  of  peace.  Our  system  is  anomal- 
ona ;  alike  unfitted  to  general  tranquillity,  and  to  a  state  of  war  or  peace^  on 
tlie  part  of  our  own  country.  It  can  succeed  only  in  the  rare  occurrence  of  a 
general  state  of  war  tliroughout  Europe.  I  am  no  eulogist  of  England.  I 
am  far  from  recommending  her  systems  of  taxation.  I  have  adverted  to 
them  only  os  manifesting  her  extraordinary  ability.  The  political  and  foreign 
interest  of  that  nation  may  have  been,  as  I  believe  them  to  have  been,  often 
badly  managed.  Ilad  she  abstained  from  the  wars  into  which  she  has  been 
plunged  by  her  ambition,  or  the  mistaken  policy  of  her  Ministers,  the  pros- 
perity of  England  would,  unquestionably,  have  been  much  greater.  But  it 
may  happen  tliat  the  public  liberty,  and  the  foreign  relations  of  a  natioI^ 
have  been  badly  managed,  and  yet  that  its  political  economy  has  been  wisely 
managed.  The  alacrity  or  sullen ness  witli  which  a  people  pay  taxes^  dependa 
upon  their  wealth  or  poverty.    If  the  system  of  tlieir  rulers  leads  to  their 
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ttpoyerishnieDt^  they  ean  contribnte  but  little  to  the  Deoeeutiee  of  Uie  State; 
€  to  their  wealth,  they  cheerfully  and  promptly  pay  the  burdens  inipoMd 
on  tliem.  Enormous  as  British  taxation  appears  to  be,  in  comparison  with 
that  of  other  notions,  but  really  lighter  as  it  in  fact  is,  when  wo  consider 
its  great  wealtli,  and  its  powers  of  production,  that  vast  amount  Is  coUeeted 
with  tlic  most  astonishing  regularity. 

[Here  Mr.  Clny  rend  certain  pasMges  fram  Holt,  fbowlng  that,  In  1823,  there  waa  not  ooi 
aditary  prosrcution  arising  oat  of  the  collection  oi  the  asfleased  taxea,  which  nro  there  ca» 
aidered  among  the  moat  burdenaome,  and  that  tlie  proeecutiuna  for  the  Tiolations  of  the  ex* 
die  lawa,  in  all  their  numerous  branches,  were  sensibly  and  progressively  decreasing.] 

Having  called  tlie  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  present  adverse  state 
of  onr  country,  and  endeavored  to  point  out  the  causes  which  have  led  to 
it;  having  shown  that  similar  causes,  wherever  they  exist  in  other  countries^ 
lead  to  the  same  adversity  in  their  condition;  and  having  shown  that^ 
wherever  we  find  opposite  causes  prevailing,  a  high  and  animating  state  of 
national  prosperity  exists^  the  committee  will  agree  with  me  in  thinking  thai 
it  is  the  solemn  duty  of  government  to  apply  a  remedy  to  the  evils  which 
afflict  our  country,  if  it  can  apply  one;  Is  there  no  remedy  within  the  reach 
of  tlie  government?  Are  we  doomed  to  behold  our  industry  languish  and 
decay,  yet  more  and  moref  Yes,  there  is  a  remedy,  and  that  remedy  con- 
sists in  modifying  our  foreign  policy,  and  in  adopting  a  genuine  Aukbicait 
Ststem.  We  must  naturalize  the  arts  in  our  country ;  and  we  in  net  unturalize 
(hem  Uy  the  only  means  wiiich  the  wisdom  of  nations  has  yet  discovered  to 
be  effectual;  I >y  adequate  protection  against  the  otherwise  overwhelming 
influence  of  foreigners.  This  is  only  to  be  accomplished  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  tariff,  to  the  consideration  of  which  I  am  now  brought 

And  what  is  this  tariff  f  It  seems  to  have  been  regarded  na  a  sort  of 
monster,  huge  and  deformed — a  wild  beast,  endowed  with  tremendona 
powers  of  destruction,  about  to  be  let  loose  among  our  people — if  not  to  de- 
vour them,  at  least  to  consume  their  substance.  But  let  us  calm  our  poe- 
nons»  and  deliberately  survey  this,  alarming,  this  terrific  being.  The  sole 
object  of  the  tariff  is  to  tax  tlie  produce  of  foreign  industry,  with  the  view 
of  promoting  American  industry.  The  tax  is  exclusively  leveled  at  foreign 
industry.  That  is  the  avowed  and  the  direct  purpose  of  Uie  tariff.  If  it 
subjects  any  pnrt  of  American  industry  to  burdens^  that  is  an  effect  not  in- 
tended, but  is  altogether  incidental,  and  perfectly  voluntary. 

It  has  been  treated  as  an  imposition  of  burdens  upon  one  part  of  the  cum- 
munity  by  design,  for  tlie  benefit  of  another ;  as  if,  in  fact,  money  were 
taken  from  the  {tickets  of  one  portion  of  the  people  and  put  into  the  pockets 
of  another.  But  is  this  a  fair  representation  of  itf  No  man  pays  the  duty 
assessed  on  the  foreign  article  by  compulsion,  but  voluntarily;  and  this 
voluntary  duty,  if  paid,  goes  into  tlie  common  exchequer,  for  the  common 
oeiiefit  of  nil.  Consumption  has  four  objects  of  choice.  1.  It  may  abstaiu 
from  the  use  of  the  foreign  article,  and  thus  avoid  the  payment  of  the  tax. 
S.  It  may  employ  the  rival  American  fabric  8.  It  may  engage  in  the 
T*  30 
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business  of  manufacturing,  which  this  bill  is  designed  to  foster.    4.  Or  it 
may  supplj  itself  from  the  household  manufactures. 

But  it  is  said  by  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Virginia,  that  the  South, 
owing  to  the  character  of  a  certain  portion  of  its  population,  can  not  engage 
in  the  business  of  manufacturing.  Now  I  do  not  agree  in  that  opinion,  to 
the  extent  in  which  it  is  asserted.  Tlie  circumstance  alluded  to  may  dis- 
qualify the  South  from  engaging  in  every  branch  of  manufacture  as  largely 
as  other  quarters  of  the  Union,  but  to  some  branches  of  it  that  part  of  our 
population  is  well  adapted.  It  indisputably  affords  great  facility  in  the 
household  or  domestic  line.  But  if  the  gentleman's  premises  were  true, 
could  his  conclusion  be  admitted?  According  to  him,  a  certain  part  of  our 
population,  happily  much  the  smallest,  is  peculiarly  situated.  The  circum- 
stance of  its  degradation  unfits  it  for  the  manufacturing  arts.  The  well- 
being  of  the  other,  and  the  larger  part  of  our  population,  requires  the 
introduction  of  those  artsi  What  is  to  be  done  in  this  conflict!  The  gen- 
tleman would  have  us  abstain  from  adopting  a  policy  called  for  by  the  in- 
terest of  the  greater  and  freer  part  of  our  population.  But  is  that  reason- 
able f  Can  it  be  expected  tliat  the  interests  of  the  greater  part  should  be 
made  to  bend  to  the  condition  of  the  servile  part  of  our  population!  That, 
in  eflfect,  would  be  to  make  us  the  slaves  of  slaves.  I  went  with  great 
pleasure  along  with  my  Southern  friends,  and  I  am  ready  again  to  unite 
with  them  in  protesting  against  the  exercise  of  any  legislative  power  on  the 
part  of  Congress  over  tliat  delicate  subject,  because  it  was  my  solemn  con- 
viction tliat  Congress  was  interdicted,  or  at  least  not  authorized  by  the  con- 
stitution, to  excTcise  any  such  legislative  power.  And  I  am  sure  that  the 
patriotism  of  the  South  may  be  exclusively  relied  upon  to  reject  a  policy 
which  should  be  dictated  by  considerations  altogether  connected  witli  that 
degraded  class^  to  the  prejudice  of  the  residue  of  our  population.  But  does 
not  a  perseverance  in  the  foreign  policy,  as  it  now  exists  in  fact,  make  all 
parts  of  the  Union,  not  planting,  tributary  to  the  planting  parts!  -What  is 
the  argument!  It  is,  that  we  must  continue  freely  to  receive  the  produce 
of  foreign  industry,  without  regard  to  the  protection  of  American  industry, 
that  a  market  may  be  retained  for  the  sale  abroad  of  the  produce  of  the 
planting  portion  of  the  country ;  and  that^  if  we  lessen  the  consumption  in 
all  parts  of  America,  those  which  are  not  planting,  as  well  as  the  planting 
sections,  of  foreign  manufactures,  we  diminish  to  that  extent  the  foreign 
market  for  the  planting  produce.  The  existing  state  of  things,  indeed,  pre- 
sents a  sort  of  tacit  compact  between  the  cotton-grower  and  the  British 
manufacturer,  the  stipulations  of  which  ore,  on  the  part  of  the  cotton-grow- 
er, that  the  whole  United  States,  the  other  portions  as  well  as  the  cotton- 
growing,  shall  remain  open  and  unrestricted  in  the  consumption  of  British 
manufactures;  and  on  the  part  of  the  British  manufacturer,  that,  in  consid- 
eration thereof,  he  will  continue  to  purchase  the  cotton  of  the  South.  Thu^ 
then,  we  perceive  tliat  the  proposed  measure,  instead  of  sacrificing  Uie  South 
to  the  other  Darts  of  the  Union,  seeks  only  to  preserve  them  f^^va.  beijqg 
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absolatelj  sacrificed  under  the  operation-  of  the  tacit  compact  which  I  have 
deaoribed.  Supposing  the  South  to  be  actually  incompetent^  or  disinclined 
to  embark  at  all  in  the  business  of  manufacturing,  is  not  its  interest,  never- 
theless, likely  to  be  promoted  by  creating  a  new  and  an  American  source 
of  supply  for  its  consumption?  Now  foreign  powers,  and  Great  Britain 
principally,  have  the  monopoly  of  the  supply  of  Southern  consumption.  If 
this  bill  should  pass^  an  American  competitor,  in  the  supply  of  the  South, 
would  be  raised  up,  and  ultimately,  I  can  not  doubt^  that  it  will  be  supplied 
cheaper  and  better.  I  have  before  had  occasion  to  state,  and  will  now 
again  mention,  the  beneficial  effects  of  American  competition  with  Europe 
in  furnishing  a  supply  of  the  article  of  cotton-bagging.  After  the  late  war, 
the  influx  of  the  Scottish  manufacture  prostrated  the  American  establish- 
inenta  The  consequence  was,  that  the  Scotch  possessed  the  monopoly  of 
the  supply,  and  the  price  of  it  rose,  and  attained,  the  year  before  lost^  a 
height  which  amounted  to  more  than  an  equivalent  for  ten  years'  protection 
to  the  American  manufacture.  This  circumstance  tempted  American  in- 
dustry again  to  engage  in  the  business,  and  several  valuable  manufactories 
have  been  established  in  Kentucky.  They  have  reduced  the  price  of  the 
fabric  very  considerably ;  but  without  the  protection  of  government,  they 
may  again  be  prostrated ;  and  then,  the  Scottish  manufacturer  engrossing 
the  supply  of  our  consumption,  the  price  will  probably  again  rise  It  has 
been  tauntingly  asked,  if  Kentucky  can  not  maintain  herself  in  a  competi 
Uon  with  the  two  Scottish  towns  of  Inverness  and  Dundee?  But  is  that  a 
fair  statement  of  the  case  ?  Those  two  towns  are  cherished  and  sust4iined 
by  the  whole  protecting  policy  of  the  British  empire,  while  Kentucky  can 
not^  and  the  general  government  will  not^  extend  a  like  protection  to  the 
few  Kentucky  villages  in  which  the  article  is  made. 

If  the  cotton-growing  consumption  could  be  constitutionally  exempted 
from  the  operation  of  this  bill,  it  might  be  fair  to  exempt  it  upon  the  condi^ 
tton  that  foreign  manufactures,  the  proceeds  of  the  sade  of  cotton  abroad, 
should  not  enter  at  all  into  the  consumption  of  the  other  parts  of  the  United 
States.  Bat  such  an  arrangement  as  that^  if  it  could  be  made,  would  prob- 
ably be  objected  to  by  the  cotton-growing  country  itself 

2.  The  second  objection  to  the  proposed  bill  is,  that  it  will  diminish  the 
amount  of  our  exports.  It  can  have  no  effect  upon  our  exports,  except 
those  which  are  sent  to  Europe.  Except  tobacco  and  rice,  we  send  there 
notliing  but  the  raw  materials.  The  argument  is^  that  Europe  will  not  buy 
of  us  if  we  do  not  buy  of  her.  Tlie  first  objection  to  it  is,  that  it  calls  upon 
OS  to  look  to  the  question,  and  to  take  care  of  European  ability  in  legislnting 
for  American  interests.  Now  if,  in  legislating  for  their  interests,  they  would 
consider  and  provide  for  our  ability,  the  principle  of  reciprocity  would  en- 
join us  so  to  regulate  our  intercourse  with  them,  as  to  leave  their  ability 
unimpaired.  But  I  have  shown  that,  in  the  adoption  of  their  own  policy, 
their  inquiry  is  strictly  limited  to  a  consideration  of  their  peculiar  interests, 
without  any  regard  to  that  of  ours.    The  next  remark  I  would  make  is,  that 
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ihe  bill  only  operates  upon  certain  nrticles  of  European  indnstrT;  whieh  it 
isBuppoeod  our  interent  requires  us  to  manufacture  iritliiu  oorselvet;  aaA 
although  its  effect  will  be  to  diminish  the  amount  of  our  imports  of  thorn 
articles^  it  leaves  them  free  to  supply  us  with  any  other  produce  of  their 
industry.  And  since  the  circle  of  human  comforts^  refinemeots,  and  lum- 
ries»  is  of  great  extent^  Europe  will  still  find  herself  able  to  purchase  from 
OS  what  she  lues  hitherto  done,  and  to  discliai^e  the  debt  in  some  of  thoM 
objects  If  there  be  any  diminution  in  our  exports  to  Europe,  it  will  prob 
ably  be  in  the  article  of  cotton  to  Great  Britain.  I  have  stated  tliat  Britaia 
buys  cotton  wool  to  the  amount  of  about  five  millions  sterling,  and  sells  ta 
foreign  states  to  the  amount  of  upward  of  twenty-one  millions  and  a  halC 
Of  this  sum,  we  take  a  little  upward  of  a  million  and  a  halt  The  residua 
of  about  twenty  millions  she  must  sell  to  other  foreign  powers  than  to 
the  United  States.  Now  their  market  will  continue  open  to  her  as  muA 
after  the  passage  of  this  bill  as  before.  She  will  therefore  require  from  \m 
the  raw  material  to  supply  tlieir  consumption.  But  it  is  said  she  may  refoat 
to  purchase  it  of  us^  and  seek  a  supply  elsewhere.  Tlkere  can  be  but  littfti 
doubt  that  she  now  resorts  to  u^  because  we  can  supply  her  cheaper  and 
better  than  any  other  country.  And  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  suppoat 
that  she  would  cease,  from  any  pique  toward  ui^  to  pursue  her  own  interest 
Suppose  she  was  to  decline  purchasing  from  us :  the  consequence  would  b^ 
Chat  she  would  lose  the  market  for  Uie  twenty  millions  sterling,  which  sha 
now  sells  other  foreign  powers,  or  enter  it  under  a  disadvantageous  compe- 
tition with  \i&,  or  with  other  nations,  who  should  obtain  their  supplies  of 
the  raw  material  from  us.  If  there  should  be  any  diminution,  therefore,  in 
the  exportation  of  ootton,  it  wotild  only  be  in  the  proportion  of  about  ona 
and  a  half  to  twenty ;  that  is,  a  little  upward  of  five  per  centum ;  the  Iom 
of  a  market  for  which  abroad  would  be  fully  compensated  by  the  market 
for  the  article  created  at  home.  I^Astly,  I  would  observe,  that  the  new  ap- 
{flication  of  our  industry,  producing  new  objects  of  exportation,  and  they 
poasessing  much  greater  value  than  in  the  raw  state,  we  should  be  in  tht 
end  amply  indemnified  by  their  exportation.  Already  the  item  in  our 
foreign  exports  of  manufactures  is  considerable ;  and  we  know  that  oor 
ootton  fabrics  have  been  recently  exported  in  a  large  amount  to  South 
America,  where  they  maintain  a  successful  competition  with  those  of  any 
other  country. 

8.  The  third  objection  to  the  tariff  is,  that  it  will  diminish  oor  navigation. 
This  great  interest  deserves  every  encouragement  consistent  with  the  pant- 
mount  interest  of  agriculture.  In  the  order  of  nature  it  is  secondary  to 
both  agriculture  and  manufacturea  Its  business  is  the  transportation  of  thn 
productions  of  those  two  superior  branches  of  industry.  It  can  not,  thev^ 
fore^  be  expected  that  they  shall  be  moulded  or  sacrificed  to  suit  its  pnr" 
poses;  but^  on  the  contrary,  navigation  must  accommodate  itself  to  thn 
actual  state  of  agriculture  and  manufactures.  If,  as  I  believe^  we  faim 
nearly  reached  the  mazunum  in  value  of  our  exports  of  raw  produce  to  Eoropi^ 
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the  effoet  hereafter  will  be,  as  it  revpecta  thnt  brnnch  of  our  trade,  if  we 
perMvere  in  the  foreign  eystem,  to  retain  oar  navigation  at  the  point  whidh 
it  haa  now  readied.  By  redneing,  indeed,  as  wiH  prolmblj  take  place,  the 
price  of  our  raw  materiaJa^  a  fortber  quantity  of  them  could  be  exported, 
and,  of  course,  additional  employnient  might  in  tiiat  way  be  given  to  onr 
ionnage;  but  tliat  woald  be  at  Uie  expense  of  tlie  agricultural  interest  If 
I  am  right  io  supposing  that  no  effect  will  be  produced  by  tliis  measure 
vpon  any  other  Ijranch  of  our  ex})ort  trade  but  tliat  to  Europe — Unit  with 
Mgard  to  that^here  will  be  no  sensible  diminution  of  our  exports,  and  that 
the  new  direction  given  to  a  portion  of  our  industry  will  produce  other 
objects  of  exportation,  Uie  probability  is,  that  our  foreign  tonnage  will  be 
aren  increased  under  the  operation  of  this  bill.  But,  if  I  am  mistaken  in 
these  views,  and  it  should  experience  any  reduction,  the  increase  in  our 
ooasting  tonnage,  resulting  from  the  greater  activity  of  domestic  exehangei^ 
will  more  than  compensate  the  injnry.  Although  our  navigation  partnkea 
in  the  general  distress  of  tlie  country,  it  is  less  depressed  than  any  other  of 
our  great  iateresta  The  foreign  tonnage  has  been  gradually  though  slowly 
increasing  since  1818.  And  our  coasting  tonnage,  since  1816,  has  increased 
upward  of  one  hundred  thousand  tons. 

4.  It  is  next  contended  that  the  effect  of  the  mcnsure  will  be  to  diminish 
onr  foreign  commerce.  Hie  objection  asAunies,  wliat  I  have  endeavored  to 
•ontrovert^  tliat  there  will  l>e  a  re<luetion  in  the  valne  of  our  exportiL 
Commerce  is  an  exchange  of  commodities.  Whatever  will  tend  to  atignioot 
tiie  wealth  of  a  nation  must  increase  its  capncity  to  make  these  exchanges 
By  new  produetiaoi^  or  creating  new  values  in  tJie  fabricated  forms  \vhich 
•hall  be  given  to  old  ol  jects  of  our  industry,  we  shall  give  to  commerce  a 
fresh  spring,  a  new  alini^^nt  Tlie  foreign  commerce  of  tlie  country,  from 
onuses,  some'of  vi'hieli  I  have  endeavored  to  point  out,  has  been  exteinled  as 
fcr  as  it  can  be.  And  I  think  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  Imlance 
of  trade  is,  and  for  son>e  time  past  has  been,  agaiiiet  us.  I  was  surprised  to 
near  the  learned  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Welwter)  rejecting,  aa 
a  deti'Cted  and  exploded  fallacy,  the  idea  of  a  balance  of  trade.  I  have  nofc 
time  nor  inclination  now  to  discuss  that  topic.  But  I  will  observe,  that  all 
nations  act  upon  the  supposition  of  the  reality  of  its  existence,  and  seek  to 
•void  a  trade,  the  balance  of  which  is  unfa%'orabIe,  and  to  foster  that  which 
presents  n  favorable  balance^  However  Uie  account  he  made  \i\\  wliat- 
over  may  be  the  items  of  a  trade,  commodities,  fislting  industry,  marine 
labor,  the  carrying  trade,  all  of  which  I  admit  should  be  comprehended, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  I  tliink,  that  the  totality  of  the  exchanges  of  ad 
descriptions  made  by  one  nation  with  another,  or  afrainst  the  totality  of  the 
axchanges  of  all  other  natiotts  together,  may  l>e  such  as  to  present  tlie  state 
of  an  unfavorable  balance  with  the  one  or  m'ith  all.  It  is  true  that  in  the 
long  run,  the  measures  of  these  exchanges,  that  is,  the  totality  in  value  of 
what  is  given  and  of  what  is  received,  must  be  equal  to  ea2h  other.  But 
freat  distress  may  be  felt  long  before  tlie  counterpoise  can  be  effected.     In 
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the  meantime,  there  will  be  an  export  of  the  precious  metalB»  to  the  d««p 
injury  of  internal  trade,  an  unfavorable  state  of  exchange^  an  export  of 
public  Becuritiea,  a  resort  to  credit,  debt,  mortgages.  Most  of^  if  not  all, 
these  circumstances^  are  believed  now  to  be  indicated  by  our  country,  in  it9 
foreign  commercial  relations.  What  have  we  received,  for  example,  for  the 
public  stocks  sent  to  England  f  Goods.  But  those  stocks  are  our  bond, 
which  must  be  paid.  Although  the  solidity  of  the  credit  of  the  English 
public  securities  is  not  surpassed  by  that  of  our  own,  strong  as  it  justly  ia, 
when  have  we  seen  English  stocks  sold  in  our  market^  and  regfilariy  quoted 
in  the  prices  current  as  American  stocks  are  in  England  t  An  unfavorable 
balance  with  one  nation,  maybe  made  up  by  a  favorable  balance  with  other 
nations ;  but  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  that  unfavorable  balance  is  strong 
presumptive  evidence  against  tlie  trade.  Commerce  will  regulate  itself] 
Yee»  and  the  extravagance  of  a  spendthrift  heir,  who  squanders  the  rich 
patrimony  which  has  descended  to  him,  will  regulate  itself  ultimately.  But 
it  will  be  a  regulation  which  will  exhibit  him  in  the  end  safely  confined 
within  the  walls  of  a  jail.  Commerce  will  regulate  itself  I  But  is  it  not  the 
duty  of  wise  governments  to  watch  its  course,  and,  beforehand,  to  provide 
against  even  distant  evils;  by  prudent  legislation  stimulating  the  industry 
of  their  own  people,  and  checking  the  policy  of  foreign  powers  as  it  operates 
<>n  them  f  The  supply,  then,  of  the  subjects  of  foreign  commerce,  no  less 
chan  the  supply  of  consumption  at  home,  requires  of  us  to  give  a  portion  of 
our  labor  such  a  direction  as  will  enable  us  to  produce  them.  That  is  the 
object  of  the  measure  under  consideration,  and  I  can  not  doubt  tliat^  if 
adopted,  it  will  accomplish  its  object 

5.  The  fifth  objection  to  the  tariff  is,  that  it  will  diminish  the  public 
revenue,  disable  us  from  paying  the  public  debt,  and  finally  compel  a  resort 
to  a  system  of  excise  and  internal  taxation.  This  objection  is  founded  upon 
the  supposition  that  the  reduction  in  the  importation  of  the  subjects^  on 
which  the  increased  duties  are  to  operate,  will  be  such  as  to  produce  the 
alleged  effect  All  this  is  matter  of  mere  conjecture,  and  can  only  be  deter* 
mined  by  experiment  I  have  very  little  doubt^  with  my  coUei^e  (Mr. 
Trimble),  that  the  revenue  will  be  increased  considerably,  for  some  years  at 
least,  under  the  operation  of  this  bill.  The  diminution  in  the  quantity 
.  imported,  will  be  compensated  by  the  augmentation  of  the  duty.  In  refer- 
ence to  the  article  of  molasses^  for  example,  if  the  import  of  it  should  be 
reduced  fifty  per  centum,  the  amount  of  duty  collected  would  be  the  same 
as  it  now  is.  But  it  will  not,  in  all  probability,  be  reduced  by  anything 
like  that  proportion.  And  then  there  are  some  other  articles  which  will 
continue  to  be  introduced  in  as  large  quantities  as  ever,  notwithstanding  the 
ineresse  of  duty,  the  object  in  reference  to  them  being  revenue,  and  not  the 
encouragement  of  domestic  iuanufacture&  Another  cause  will  render  the 
revenue  of  this  year,  in  particular,  much  more  productive  than  it  otherwise 
would  have  been ;  and  that  is,  that  large  quantities  of  goods  have  been 
introduced  into  the  country,  in  anticipation  of  the  adoption  of  this  i 
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Hie  eagle  does  not  dart  a  keener  gaze  upon  his  intended  prej,  iban  that 
with  which  the  British  manufacturer  and  merchant  watches  tlie  foreign 
market,  and  the  course  even  of  our  elections  as  well  as  our  legislation.  The 
pCMsage  of  tliis  bill  has  been  expected ;  and  all  our  information  is,  that  the 
importation^  during  this  spring,  have  been  immense.  But,  further,  the 
measure  of  our  importations  is  that  of  our  exportations.  If  I  am  right  in 
supposing  that,  in  future,  the  amount  of  these,  in  the  old  or  new  forms,  of 
tlie  produce  of  our  labor  will  not  be  diminished,  but  probably  increased, 
then  the  amount  of  our  importations,  and,  consequently  of  our  revenue,  will 
not  be  reduced,  but  may  be  extended.  If  these  ideas  be  correct,  there  will 
be  no  inability  on  the  part  of  government  to  extinguish  the  public  debt 
The  payment  of  that  dsbt,  and  the  consequent  liberation  of  the  publio 
resources  from  the  charge  of  it»  is  extremely  desirable.  No  one  is  more 
anxious  than  I  am  to  see  that  important  object  accomplished.  But  I 
entirely  concur  with  the  gentleman  from  Viiginia  (Mr.  Barbour)  in  thinking 
that  no  material  sacrifice  of  any  of  tlie  great  interests  of  the  nation  ought  to 
be  made  to  effectuate  it  Such  is  tlie  elastic  and  accumulating  nature  of  our 
public  resources,  from  the  silent  augmentation  of  our  population,  that  if,  in 
any  given  state  of  the  public  revenue,  we  throw  ourselves  upon  a  couch  and 
go  to  sleep,  we  may,  after  a  short  time,  awake  with  an  ability  abundantly 
increased  to  redeem  any  reasonable  amount  df  public  debt  with  which  we 
may  happen  to  be  burdened.  The  public  debt  of  the  United  States,  though 
nominally  larger  now  than  it  was  in  the  year  1791,  bears  really  no  sort  of 
discouraging  comparison  to  its  amount  at  that  time,  whatever  standard  we 
may  choose  to  adopt  to  institute  the  comparison.  It  was  in  1791  about 
seventy-fiye  uiilliuns  of  dollars.  It  is  now  about  ninety.  Then  we  had  a 
population  of  about  four  millions.  Now  we  have  upward  of  ten  milliona. 
Xlien  we  had  a  revenue  sliort  of  five  millions  of  dollara  Now  our  revenue 
exceeds  twenty.  If  we  select  ])opulation  as  tlie  standard,  our  present  popu- 
lation is  one  hundred  and  fifty  per  centum  greater  than  it  was  in  1791; 
if  revenue,  that  is  four  times  more  now  than  at  the  former  period ;  whUe 
the  public  debt  has  increased  only  in  a  ratio  of  twenty  per  centum. 
A  public  debt  of  three  hundred  millions  of  dollars  at  the  present  day, 
considering  our  actual  ability,  compounded  both  of  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation and  of  revenue,  would  not  be  more  onerous  now  than  the  debt' 
of  seventy-five  millions  of  dollars  was,  at  the  epoch  of  1791,  in  reference 
to  the  same  circumstancea  If  I  am  right  in  supposing  that  under  the 
operation  of  the  proposed  measure,  there  will  not  be  any  diminution, 
but  a  probable  increase  of  the  public  revenue,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in 
defraying  the  current  expenses  of  government,  and  paying  the  principal 
as  well  as  tlie  interest  of  Uie  public  debt  as  it  becomes  due.  Let  us,  for 
a  moment,  however,  indulge  the  improbable  supposition  of  the  opponents 
of  the  tariff,  that  tlicre  will  be  a  reduction  of  the  revenue  to  the  extent  of 
the  most  extravagant  calculation  which  has  been  mode,  that  is  to  say,  to  the 
extent  of  five  milliona    That  sum  deducted,  we  shall  still  have  remaining  a 
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nnrenne  of  aboat  fifteen  milliona.  The  treasury  estimates  of  the  enrreni 
aervice  of  the  years  1822,  1828,  and  1824,  exceed,  each  year,  nine  milliona. 
Hie  lapse  of  revolutiooary  pensions,  and  judicions  retrenchments  which 
ndglit  be  made,  ivitliout  detriment  to  any  of  the  essential  establishments  of 
the  country,  would  probably  reduce  them  below  nine  millions  Let  us 
•OBume  that  sum,  to  which  add  about  five  millions  and  a  half  for  the  interest 
of  the  public  debt^  and  tlie  wants  of  ^rernment  would  require  a  revenue 
of  fourteen  and  a  half  miUions^  leaving  a  surplus  of  revenue  uf  half  a  million 
beyond  the  public  expenditure.  Tlius,  by  a  postponement  of  the  payment 
of  tlie  principal  of  the  publie  debt,  in  which  the  public  creditors  would 
gladly  acquiesce,  and  confiding,  for  the  means  of  redeeming  it  in  the  neces- 
sary increase  of  our  revenue  from  the  natural  augmentation  of  our  popula- 
tion and  consumption,  we  may  safely  adopt  the  proposed  measure,  even  if  it 
rfiould  be  attended  (which  is  confidently  denied)  with  the  supposed  diminu- 
tion of  revenue.  We  shall  not  then  hare  occasion  to  vary  the  existing 
system  of  taxation ;  we  shall  be  under  no  necessity  to  resort  either  to  direct 
taxes  or  to  an  excise.  But  suppose  the  alternative  were  really  forced  upon 
us  of  continuing  the  foreign  system,  with  its  inevitable  impoverishment  of 
the  country,  but  with  the  advantage  of  the  present  mode  of  collecting  the 
taxes,  or  uf  adopting  the  American  System,  with  its  increase  of  tlie  national 
wealth,  but  with  the  disadv'antage  of  an  excise,  could  any  one  hesitate 
between  them!  Customs  and  an  excise  agree  in  the  essential  particulars 
that  they  are  both  taxes  upon  consumption,  and  both  nre  voluntary.  They 
differ  only  in  the  mode  of  collection.  The  ofiice  for  the  collection  of  one  is 
located  on  the  frontier,  and  that  for  the  other  within  the  interior.  I  believe 
it  was  Mr.  Jefferson,  who,  in  reply  to  the  boast  of  a  citizen  of  New  York  of 
the  amount  of  the  public  revenue  paid  by  that  city,  asked  who  would  pay 
it  if  the  collector's  office  were  removed  to  Paulus  Hook  on  the  New  Jersey 
shore  f  National  wealth  is  the  source  of  all  taxation.  And,  my  word  for  it, 
the  people  are  too  intelligent  to  be  deceived  by  mere  namea^  and  not  to  give 
a  decided  preference  to  that  system  which  is  based  upon  their  wealth  and 
prosperity,  rather  than  to  that  which  is  founded  upon  their  impoverishment 
and  ruin. 

6.  But^  aecording  to  the  opponents  of  the  domestic  policy,  the  proposed 
'system  will  force  capital  and  labor  into  new  and  reluctant  employments;  wc 
are  not  prepared,  in  consequence  of  the  high  price  of  wages,  for  tbe  success- 
fel  establishment  of  manufactures,  and  we  must  fail  in  the  experiment  We 
hare  seen  that  the  existing  occupations  of  our  society,  those  of  agriculture, 
oommeree,  navigation,  and  the  learned  professions^  are  overflowing  with 
competitors,  and  that  the  want  of  employment  is  severely  felt  Now  whnt 
does  this  bill  propose!  To  open  a  new  and  extensive  field  of  business,  in 
which  all  who  choose  may  enter.  There  is  no  eompulsion  npon  any  one  to 
engage  in  it  An  option  only  is  given  to  industry,  to  continue  in  the  prej^^nt 
unprofitable  pursuits,  or  to  embark  in  a  new  and  promising  one.  The  <*ffect 
viU  1)6  to  lessen  the  competition  in  the  old  branches  of  business,  and  to 
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■niltiply  our  resonrces  for  increasing  our  comforts,  and  augmenting  Hm 
mtioiml  weiilth.  The  ollegod  fact^  of  the  high  price  of  woges,  is  not  ad- 
mitted. Tlic  truth  18^  that  no  class  of  society  siiifers  mure,  in  the  present 
■tagnation  of  business,  than  the  laboring  classi  That  is  a  necessary  effect  d 
the  depression  of  agriculture,  the  principal  business  of  the  community.  Th« 
wagiis  of  able-bodied  men  yary  from  five  to  eight  dollars  per  month ;  and 
•och  has  been  the  want  of  employment^  in  somo  parts  of  the  Union,  that  in- 
atancHS  have  not  been  unfrequent^  of  men  working  merely  for  the  means  of 
present  subsistence.  If  the  wages  for  labor  here  and  in  England  are  com- 
pared, they  will  be  found  not  to  be  essentially  different  I  agree  with  the 
honorable  gentleman  from  Virginia,  that  high  wages  are  a  prot*f  of  national 
prosperity ;  we  differ  only  in  the  means  by  which  that  desirable  end  shall  be 
attained.  But^  if  the  fact  were  true,  that  the  wages  of  labor  are  high,  I  deny 
the  correctness  of  the  argument  founded  upon  it  Tlie  argument  assume^ 
(hat  natural  labor  is  the  principal  element  in  the  business  of  mannfncture. 
That  was  the  ancient  theory.  But  the  valuable  inventions  and  vast  improve 
ments  in  machinery,  which  have  l>een  mode  within  a  few  past  yeans  have 
produced  a  new  era  in  the  arta  The  effect  of  this  change,  in  the  powers  of 
production,  may  be  estimated,  from  what  I  have  already  stated  in  relatioa 
to  England,  and  to  the  triumphs  of  European  artificial  labor  over  the  natural 
labor  of  Asia.  In  considering  the  fitness  of  a  nation  for  the  esUtblidhment 
of  niaiiufaetures,  we  must\io  longer  limit  onr  views  to  the  state  of  its  popu- 
lation and  the  price  of  wages.  All  circumstances  must  be  regarded,  of  which 
that  is,  perhaps,  the  least  important  Capital,  ingenuity  in  the  construotioi^ 
and  adroitness  in  the  use  of  machinery,  and  tlie  possession  of  the  raw  mih 
terials^  nre  those  which  deserve  the  greatest  consideration.  All  these  cir- 
enmstnnces  (except  that  of  capital,  of  which  there  is  no  deficiency)  exist  in 
our  country  in  an  eminent  degree,  and  more  than  counterbalance  the  disa^ 
vantage,  if  it  really  existed,  of  tlie  lower  wages  of  labor  in  Great  BritaiB. 
The  dependence  upon  foreign  nations  for  the  raw  material  of  any  great 
manufacture,  has  been  ever  considered  as  a  discouraging  fact  The  state  of 
our  |>o[inlation  is  peculiarly  favorable  to  the  most  extensive  int;x$<!uction 
of  madiinery.  We  have  no  prejudices  to  combat,  no  persons  to  drive  out 
of  employment  The  pomphlet  to  which  we  have  had  occasion  so  often  to 
refer,  in  enumerating  the  canses  which  Iiave  brought  in  England  their  mann^ 
laotures  to  such  a  state  of  perfection,  and  which  now  enable  them,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  writer,  to  defy  all  competition,  does  not  specify,  as  one  of 
them,  low  wagea  It  assigns  three  —  Ist^  capital ;  2d,  extent  and  costliness 
of  machinery  ;  and  8d,  steady  ond  persevering  industry.  Notwithstanding 
the  concurrence  of  so  many  favorable  causes^  in  onr  country,  for  the  intr^ 
duction  of  the  art«^  we  are  earnestly  dissuaded  from  making  the  ex|ieriraen^ 
and  our  ultimate  failure  is  confidently  predicted.  Why  should  we  fail  f  Nt^ 
tion^  like  men,  fail  in  nothing  which  they  boldly  attempt  when  sustained 
by  virtuo*!^  put  pose  and  firm  resolution.  I  am  not  willing  to  admit  thii 
depreciation  of  American  skill  and  enterprise.    I  am  not  williog  to  strika 
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Ixsfore  an  effort  is  made.  All  oar  past  history  exhorts  ns  to  procead,  aad 
inspires  us  with  animating  hopes  of  suocesa.  Past  predictions  of  our  inetp 
pacity  have  failed,  and  present  predictions  will  not  be  realized.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  this  Ooyernraent»  we  were  told  that  the  attempt  would  be 
idle  to  construct  a  marine  adequate  to  the  commerce  of  tlie  oountiy,  or  eyen 
to  the  businesp  of  its  coasting  trade.  The  founders  of  our  Government  did 
not  listen  to  tliese  discouraging  counsels ;  and  behold  the  fruits  of  their  just 
comprehension  of  our  resources.  Our  restrictive  policy  was  denounced,  and 
it  was  foretold  that  it  would  utterly  disappoint  aJl  ou^  expectations  But 
our  restrictive  policy  has  been  eminently  successful ;  and  the  share  which 
our  navigation  now  enjoys  in  the  trade  with  France,  and  with  the  British 
West  India  Islands,  attests  its  victory.  What  were  not  the  disheartening 
predictions  of  the  opponents  of  the  late  war  f  Defeat^  discomfiture^  and  dis- 
grace, were  to  be  the  certain,  but  not  the  worst  effect  of  it  Here,  again, 
did  prophecy  prove  false ;  and  the  energies  of  our  countiy,  and  the  valor  and 
the  patriotism  of  our  people,  carried  us  gloriously  through  the  war.  We 
are  now,  and  ever  will  be,  essentially  an  agricultural  peoplei  Without  a 
material  change  in  the  fixed  habits  of  the  country,  the  friends  of  this  meas- 
ure desire  to  draw  to  it,  as  a  powerful  auxiliary  to  its  industry,  the  manu- 
facturing art&  The  difference  between  a  nation  with,  and  without  tlie  arti^ 
may  be  conceived,  by  the  difference  between  a  keel-boat  and  a  steamboat; 
combating  the  rapid  torrent  of  the  Mississippi.  How  slow  does  the  former 
ascend,  hu^ng  the  sinuosities  of  the  shore,  pushed  on  by  her  hardy  and  ex 
posed  crew,  now  tlirowing  themselves  in  vigorous  concert  on  tlieir  oar^  and 
then  seizing  the  pendent  boughs  of  overhanging  trees:  she  seems  hardly  to 
move,  and  her  scanty  cargo  is  scarcely  worth  the  transportation  1  With  what 
ease  is  she  not  pa»tted  by  the  steamboat^  laden  with  the  riches  of  all  quarters 
of  the  world,  with  a  crew  of  gay,  cheerful,  and  protected  passengers^  now 
dasliing  into  the  midst  of  the  current)  or  gliding  through  the  eddies  near  the 
shore  I  Nature  herself  seems  to  survey,  with  astonisliment,  tlie  passing 
wonder,  and,  in  silent  submission,  reluctantly  to  own  the  magnificent  tri- 
umphs, in  her  own  vast  dominion,  of  Fnlton*s  immortal  genius! 

7.  But  it  is  said  that;  wherever  there  is  a  concurrence  of  favorable  cir- 
cumstances, manufactures  will  arise  of  themselves,  without  protection ;  and 
that  we  should  not  disturb  the  natural  progress  of  industry,  but  leave  things 
to  themselves.  If  all  nations  would  modify  their  policy  on  tliis  axiom,  per 
haps  it  would  be  better  for  the  common  good  of  the  whole.  Even  tlien,  in 
consequence  of  natural  advantages  and  a  greater  advance  in  civilization  and 
in  the  arts,  some  nations  would  enjoy  a  state  of  much  higher  prosperity  than 
otliera  BKt  there  is  no  universal  legislation.  The  globe  is  divided  into 
different  communities,  each  seeking  to  appropriate  to  itself  all  the  advan- 
tages it  can,  without  reference  to  the  prosperity  of  others,  Whether  this  is 
ria^i  or  not,  it  has  always  been,  and  ever  will  be  the  case.  Perhaps  the  care 
of  the  interests  of  one  people  is  sufficient  for  all  the  wisdom  of  one  legisla- 
Pmt^;  and  that  it  js»  among  nations  as  among  individuals^  that  the  happinsM 
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of  the  whole  is  best  secured  by  each  attending  to  its  own  peculiar  interetti^ 
The  proposition  to  be  maintained  by  our  adyeraaries  ia,  that  mannlactarefli 
without  protection,  will,  in  due  time,  spring  up  in  our  oountiy,  and  Bustain 
themselves,  in  a  competition  with  foreign  fabrics,  howeyer  advanced  the  arti^ 
and  whatever  the  degree  of  protection  may  be  in  foreign  countries.  Now  I 
contend  that  this  proposition  is  refuted  by  all  experience,  ancient  and  modem, 
and  in  every  country.  ^  If  I  am  asked  why  unprotected  industry  should  not 
succeed  in  a  struggle  with  protected  industry,  I  answer,  the  tact  has  eycor 
been  so,  and  that  b  sufficient;  I  reply,  that  unitobm  xxfxuknck  evinces  that 
it  can  not  succeed  in  such  an  unequal  contest,  and  that  is  sufficient  If  we 
speculate  on  the  causes  of  this  universal  truth,  we  may  differ  about  them. 
Still,  the  indisputable  fact  remains^  And  we  should  be  as  unwise  in  not 
availing  ourselves  of  the  guide  which  it  furnishes,  as  a  man  would  be  who 
should  refuse  to  bask  in  the  rays  of  the  sun,  because  he  could  not  agree  with 
Judge  Woodward  as  to  the  nature  of  the  substance  of  that  planet,  to  which 
we  are  indebted  for  heat  and  light  If  I  were  to  attempt  to  particularize 
the  causes  which  prevent  the  success  of  the  manufacturing  art^^wit^iout  proc 
tection,  I  should  say  that  they  are  —  lst»  the  obduracy  of  fixed  habits.  No 
nation,  no  individual,  will  easily  change  an  established  course  of  business 
even  if  it  be  unprofitable ;  and  least  of  all,  is  an  agricultural  people  prone 
to  innovation.  With  what  reluctance  do  they  not  adopt  improvements  in 
the  instruments  of  husbandry  or  in  modes  of  cultivation  I  If  the  farmer 
makes  a  good  crop,  and  sells  it  badly,  or  makes  a  short  crop,  baoyed  up  by 
hope^  he  perseveres,  and  trusts  that  a  favorable  change  of  the  market  or  of 
the  seasons,  will  enable  him,  in  the  succeeding  year,  to  repair  the  misfortunes 
of  the  past;  2d,  the  uncertainty,  fluctuation,  and  unsteadiness  of  the  home 
market,  when  liable  to  an  unrestricted  influx  of  fabrics  from  all  foreign 
nations ;  and  Sd,  the  superior  advance  of  skill  and  amount  of  capital  which 
foreign  nations  have  obtained  by  the  protection  of  their  own  industry. 
From  the  latter,  or  from  other  causes^  the  unprotected  manufactures  of  a 
country  are  exposed  to  the  danger  of  being  crushed  in  their  infancy,  either 
by  the  design  or  from  the  necessities  of  foreign  manufacturers.  Gentlemen 
are  incredulous  as  to  the  attempts  of  foreign  merchants  and  manufacturers 
to  accomplish  the  destruction  of  ours.  Why  should  they  not  make  such 
attempts  9  If  the  Scottish  manufacturer,  by  surcharging  our  market  in 
one  year,  with  the  article  of  cotton-bagging,  for  example,  should  so  reduce 
the  price  as  to  discourage  and  put  down  the  home  manufacture^  he  would 
secure  to  hi  nisei  f  the  monopoly  of  the  supply.  And  now,  having  the  ex- 
elusive  possession  of  the  market,  perhaps  for  a  long  term  of  yean^  he 
might  be  more  than  indemnified  for  his  first  loss,  in  the  subsequent  rise  in 
the  price  of  the  article.  What  have  we  not  seen  under  our  own  eyes  I  The 
competition  for  the  transportation  of  the  mail  between  this  place  and  Balti- 
more, so  excited,  that  to  obtain  it  an  individual  offered,  at  great  loss,  to 
carry  it  a  whole  year  for  one  dollar  I  His  calculation,  no  doubt  was,  that 
by  driving  his  competitor  off  the  road,  and  securing  to  himself  the  carriage 
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of  the  mail,  he  wonid  be  afterward  ulile  to  repair  his  original  low  bj  new 
eontroctA  witii  the  department  But  the  necessities  of  foreign  manufacturer^ 
without  imputing  to  them  any  sinister  design,  may  oblige  them  to  throw  into 
oar  markets  the  fabrics  which  have  accumuhited  on  Uieir  hands^  in  Of^nse- 
quence  of  ot>8truction  in  the  ordinary  vents,  or  from  over-enlcnlation ;  and 
tlie  forced  sales,  at  losing  prices,  may  prostrat<e  our  e8tablit»hineiit&  From 
this  view  of  the  subject^  it  follows,  thiit^  if  we  would  place  the  industry  of 
our  country  upon  a  solid  and  uushiiknble  foundation,  wo  must  adopt  Uie  pro- 
tecting policy,  which  has  everywhere  succeeded,  and  reject  that  which  woold 
Aband(»n  it,  which  has  everywhere  faile^l. 

8.  But  if  the  jwlicy  of  protection  be  wise,  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Biirbour)  has  made  some  ingenious  calculations  to  prove  tliat  the  meaa* 
nre  of  protection,  already  extended,  has  been  sufficiently  great  With  some 
few  exceptions,  the  existing  duties,  of  wiiich  he  has  made  nn  estimate  were 
laid  with  the  object  of  revenue,  and  without  reference  to  that  of  encourage- 
ment to  otir  domestic  industry;  and  although  it  is  admitted  that  the  inci> 
dental  effect  of  duties,  so  laid,  is  to  promote  our  manufactures,  yet  if  it  falls 
short  of  competent  protection,  the  duties  might  as  well  not  have  been  im- 
posed, with  reference  to  that  purjiose.  A  moderate  addition  may  accom- 
plish this  desirable  end ;  and  the  proposed  tariff  la  believed  to  have  this 
character. 

9.  The  prohibitory  policy,  it  is  confidently  asserted,  is  condemned  by  the 
wisdom  of  Kurope,  and  by  her  most  enlightenod  statesmen.  Is  this  the  factf 
We  call  upon  gentlemen  to  show  in  what  instance  a  nation  that  has  enjoyed 
its  benefita  has  surrendered  it 

[Here  Mr.  Bnrhour  roee  (Mr.  Clny  gMag  wiiy)  and  Mid  that  England  had  departed  from 
it  fai  tbf!  Chinn  trade,  in  allowing  ut  to  tnido  with  her  Eaat  India  poaaoMiona,  and  in  tolei*> 
tini^  our  navigation  to  her  Wcat  India  coloniea.] 

With  respect  to  the  trade  to  Cliina.  the  whole  amount  of  what  England 
has  done  is  to  modify  the  monopoly  of  the  East  India  Company,  in  behalf 
of  one  and  a  small  part  of  her  subjects,  to  increase  the  commerce  of  another 
and  the  greater  portion  of  them.  Tlic  abolition  of  the  re8triction,«thcrefor^ 
operates  altogether  among  the  subjecta  of  England,  and  doee  not  tondi  at  all 
the  interests  of  foreign  powerSb  The  toleration  of  our  eonmieree  to  British 
India,  is  for  the  sake  of  the  specie,  with  winch  we  mainly  carry  on  that  com- 
merce, and  which,  having  performed  its  circuit,  returns  to  Great  Britain  in 
exchange  for  British  manufacturca  Tlie  relaxation  from  the  colonial  policy, 
in  the  instance  of  our  trade  and  navigation  with  the  West  Indies,  is  a  most 
unfortunate  example  for  the  honorable  gentleman ;  for  it  is  an  illnstrions 
proof  of  the  success  of  our  restrictive  policy,  when  resolutely  adhered  ta 
Great  Britain  had  prescribed  the  terms  on  which  we  were  to  be  graciously 
aDowed  to  carry  on  Uiat  trade.  The  effect  of  her  regulations  was  to  exclude 
tmr  navigation  altogether,  and  a  complete  monopoly,  on  the  part  of  the 
British  navigation,  was  secured.  We  forbade  it,  unless  our  vessels  should  be 
■Hewed  a  perfect  reciprocity.    Great  Britain  stood  out  a  long  timc^  bat 
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finally  yielded,  and  our  navigAtion  now  fairly  shares  with  hers  in  the  trade. 
Have  gentletiien  no  other  to  exhibit  than  these  trivial  relaxations  from  the 
prohibitory  policy  —  which  do  not  amount  to  a  drop  in  the  bucket — to 
prove  its  abandonment  by  Great  Britain  f  Let  them  she  vr  us  tliat  her  laws 
ve  repealed  which  prohibit  the  introduction  of  our  flour  and  provisiona; 
of  French  silks,  laces,  porcelain,  manufactures  of  bronze,  mirrors,  woollens; 
and  of  the  manufactures  of  all  other  nations;  and  tlienwe  may  be  ready  to 
allow  that  Great  Britain  has  really  abolished  her  prohibitory  policy.  We 
find  there,  on  tlie  contrary,  that  system  of  policy  in  full  and  rigorous  opem- 
tion,  and  a  most  curiously  interwoven  system  it  is^  as  she  enforces  it  She 
begins  by  protecting  all  parts  of  her  immense  dominions  against  foreign  nft> 
tionSb  She  then  protects  the  parent-country  against  the  colonies;  and, 
finally,  one  part  of  tlie  parent-country  against  another.  The  sagacity  of 
Scotch  industry  has  carried  the  proeete  of  distillation  to  a  perfection  which 
would  place  the  art  in  England  on  a  footing  of  disadvantageous  competition, 
and  English  distillation  has  been  protected  accordingly.  But  suppose  it 
were  even  true  that  Great  Brit-ain  had  abolished  all  restrictions  upon  trad^ 
and  allowed  the  freest  introduction  of  tlie  produce  of  foreign  labor,  would 
that  prove  it  unwise  for  us  to  adopt  the  protecting  system!  The  object  of 
protection  is  the  establishment  and  perfection  of  the  art&  In  England  it 
has  accomplished  its  purpose,  fulfilled  its  end.  If  she  has  not  carried  every 
branch  of  manufacture  to  the  same  high  state  of  perfection  that  nny  other 
nation  has,  she  has. succeeded  in^so  many,  that  she  may  safely  challenge  the 
most  unshackled  competition  in  exchanges.  It  is  upon  this  very  ground  that 
many  of  her  writers  recommend  an  abandonment  of  the  prohibitory  system. 
Tt  is  to  give  greater  scope  to  British  industry  and  enterprise.  It  is  upon  the 
same  selfish  principle.  The  object  of  the  most  perfect  freedom  of  trade,  with 
ench  a  nation  as  Britain,  and  of  the  most  rigorous  system  of  prohibition  with 
A  nation  whose  arts  are  in  their  infancy,  may  both  l}e  precisely  the  same. 
In  both  cases  it  is  to  give  greater  expansion  to  native  industry.  They  only 
differ  in  the  theatres  of  their  operation.  The  abolition  of  the  restrictive 
system  by  Great  Britain,  if  by  it  she  could  prevail  upon  other  nations  to  imi- 
tate her  example,  would  have  the  effect  of  extending  the  consumption  of 
British  produce  in  other  countries,  where  her  writers  boldly  affirm  it  could 
maintain  a  fearless  competition  with  the  produce  of  native  labor.  Tlie 
adoption  of  the  restrictive  system,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  by  ex- 
cluding the  produce  of  foreign  labor,  would  extend  the  consumption  of 
American  produce,  unable,  in  the  infancy  and  unprotected  state  of  the  art^ 
to  sustain  a  competition  with  foreign  fabrics.  Let  our  arts  breathe  under 
the  shade  of  protection ;  let  them  be  perfected,  as  they  are  in  England,  and 
we  shall  then  be  ready,  as  England  now  is  said  to  be,  to  put  aside  protection, 
and  to  enter  upon  the  freest  exchangea  To  what  other  cause,  than  to  their 
.whole  prohibitory  policy,  can  you  ascribe  British  prosperity  f  It  will  not  do 
to  assign  it  to  that  of  her  antiquity,  for  France  is  no  less  ancient^  though 
moefa  leas  rich  and  powerful,  in  proportion  to  the  population  and  natural 
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adrantagee  of  France.  Hallara,  a  Bensible  and  highly-approved  writer  on 
the  middle  ages,  assigns  the  revival  of  the  prosperity  of  the  North  of  Europe 
to  the  saecess  of  the  woollen  manufactories  of  Flanders,  and  the  commerce 
of  which  their  fabrics  became  the  subject ;  and  the  commencement  of  thai 
of  England  to  the  establishment  of  similar  manufactures  there  under  the 
Edwards^  and  to  the  prohibitions  which  began  about  the  same  time.  As  to 
the  poor  rates,  the  theme  of  so  much  reproach  without  England,  and  of  so 
much  regret  within  it,  among  her  speculative  writers^  the  system  was  a 
strong  proof  no  lees  of  her  unbounded  wealth  than  of  her  pauperism.  What 
other  nation  can  dispense,  in  the  form  of  regulated  charity,  the  enormous 
sum,  I  believe,  of  ten  or  twelve  millions  sterling. 

[Mr.  Barbour  stated  it  was  reduced  to  six ;  to  which  Mr.  Clay  replied,  that  he  entertainad 
no  doubt  but  that  the  benign  operation  of  BritiBh  protection  of  home  industry  had  greatly 
reduced  it  witliin  the  last  fcw  years,  by  the  full  employment  of  her  subjects,  of  which  her 
flourishing  trade  bore  eridence.] 

The  number  of  British  paupers  was  the  result  of  pressing  the  principle  of 
population  to  its  utmost  limits,  by  her  protecting  policy,  in  the  creation  of 
wealth,  and  in  placing  the  rest  of  the  world  under  tribute  to  her  industry. 
Doubtless  the  condition  of  England  would  be  better,  without  paupers,  if  in 
other  respects  it  remained  the  same.  But  in  her  actual  circumstances,  the 
poor  system  has  the  salutary  effect  of  an  equalizing  corrective  of  the  ten- 
dency to  the  concentration  of  riches,  produced  by  the  genius  of  her  political 
institutions  and  by  her  prohibitory  system.* 

But  is  it  true  that  England  is  convinced  of  the  impolicy  of  the  prohibitory 
system  and  desirous  to  abandon  it?  What  proof  have  we  to  that  effect  I 
We  are  asked  to  reject  the  evidence  deducible  from  the  settled  and  steady 
practice  of  England,  and  to  take  lessons  in  a  school  of  philosophifial  writer^ 
whose  visionary  theories  are  nowhere  adopted;  or,  if  adopted,  bring  with 
them  inevitable  distress,  impoverishment,  and  ruin.  Let  us  hear  the  testi- 
mony of  an  illustrious  personage,  entitled  to  the  greatest  attention,  because 
he  speaks  after  the  full  experiment  of  the  unrestrictive  system  made  in  his 
own  empire.  I  hope  I  shall  give  no  offence  in  quoting  from  a  publication 
issued  from  "  the  mint  of  Philadelphia ;"  from  a  work  of  Mr.  Carey,  of  whom 
I  seize,  with  great  pleasure,  the  occasion  to  say  that  he  merits  the  public 
gratitude,  for  the  disinterested  diligence  with  wliich  he  has  collected  a  large 
mass  of  highly-useful  facts,  and  for  the  clear  and  convincing  reasoning  with 
which  he  generally  illustrates  them.  The  Emperor  of  Russia,  in  March, 
1822,  after  about  two  years*  .trial  of  the  free  system  says,  through  Count 
Nesselrode :  — 

•*  To  proHure  Imppy  rffvc.ta  the  principles  of  commercial  freedom  must  be  generally 
adonfoti.  7%0  ttate  toklrh  adopts,  wAUst  othen  re}fct  them,  mutt  condemn  its  own  induftrf 
and  commerce  lo  pay  a  ru4nou»  tribute  to  those  of  other  natione." 

"From  n  riroulnHon  exempt  from  rpptmint  ami  the  facility  aflfordtxl  by  rccipmcal  o> 
chanar»»p,  nitnost  all  r.hn  govemm'-nts  nt  first  resolved  to  seok  the  mf»Hnt»  of  n^pnirinfftha 
evil  which  Ktin>pf  hnd  hron  doiimrd  to  8uff<»r ;  Imt  experience,  and  mure  rorrert  cnlrMlattons^ 
because  thnt  wfrr  made  from  certain  data,  and  upon  the  reenltt  already  known  of  tit  peace  Ad 
hadjutt  taken  place,  forced  them  soon  to  adhere  to  the  prohibitory  eyetcm." 
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**  England  pmerved  ken.  Atutrta  remained  faithful  to  the  rule  eke  had  Udd  down,  to 
gfuard  ktrulfafninet  the  rivaJship  offtjreign  industry.  France,  tnth  the  •ohm  vmim,  mJopted 
the  mott  rigoroue  inea»urea  of  pret-autioH.  And  Pruteia  yublUhed  a  ntto  tariff  in  October 
•Ml,  tolUcA  protta  that  $he  found  it  impotieihlc  not  to  follow  the  example  of  the  rut  of  Evrope.** 

**  In  proportion  as  the  prohibitory  ayotem  is  ^xtend»7d  and  rendered  perfect  in  otbf^r 
count  ri<'9,  that  etate  which  pureues  the  contrary  eyetem^  make*,  from  day  to  day.  eacrificee  mora 

CEtcNMfc,  and  more  eoneiderable It  offere  a  continiud  encouragement  to 

the  manufadurea  of  other  countriu — and  ite  own  manvfacturee  perish  in  the  airvggU  which 
they  are,  as  yet,  unable  to  maintain." 

"  It  in  with  the  most  lively  feelings  of  re^t  that  wo  acknowledge  it  is  our  own  proper 
cxp'-rionce  which  enables  us  to  tmce  this  picture.  7^  evile  which  it  detaUe  have  been  ree^ 
Hud  in  Rueeia  and  Poland,  einee  the  conclusion  of  the  act  of  the  7-19  of  December,  laiB. 

AORICULTUEB  WITHOUT  A  MARKET,  INDOuTKY  WITHOUT  PBOTECTION,  LANGUISH  AND 
DCCLINX.      tfPSCIX  18   KZPORTSD,  AND  TUX  MOST  SOLID  COMXXaCIAL  HOUSES  ARE  SHA- 

KEN.  'Ihty  public  pro^tx^rity  would  Eoon  feel  the  wound  indicted  on  private  fortunes,  if 
Dew  regulations  did  not  promptly  change  the  actual  state  of  atlairs." 

**  Eventa  have  proved  that  our  aqiuculturx  and  our  covmercx,  as  well  ae  our  mamu* 
FACTURiNO  INDUSTRY,  <ire  not  ouly  poToiyzed,  but  brought  to  the  brink  of  ruin." 

The  example  of  Spaio  has  been  properly  referred  to,  as  affording  a  sinking 
proof  of  the  calamities  which  attend  a  State  that  abandons  the  care  of  its  own 
internal  industry.  Her  prosperity  was  greatest  when  the  arts,  brought  there 
by  the  Moors,  flourished  most  in  that  kingdom.  Then  she  received  from 
England  her  wool,  and  returned  it  in  the  manufactured  state;  and  then 
England  was  least  prosperous.  Tlie  two  nations  have  reversed  conditions 
Spain,  after  the  discovery  of  America,  yielding  to  an  inordinate  passion  for 
the  gold  of  the  Indies^  sought  in  their  mines  that  wealth  which  might  have 
been  better  created  at  home.  Can  the  remarkable  difference  in  the  state  of 
the  prosperity  of  the  two  countries  be  otherwise  explained,  than  by  the  op- 
posite systems  which  they  pursued!  England,  by  a  sedulous  attention  to 
her  home  industry,  supplied  the  means  of  an  advantageous  commerce  with 
her  colonies.  Spain,  by  an  utter  neglect  of  her  domestic  resources,  confided 
altogether  in  those  which  she  derived  from  her  colonies,  and  presents  an  in- 
stance of  the  greatest  adversity.  Her  colonies  were  infinitely  more  valuable 
than  those  of  England ;  and,  if  she  had  adopted  a  similar  policy,  is  it  un- 
reasonable to  suppose  that>  in  wealth  and  power,  she  would  have  surpassed 
that  of  England  ?  I  think  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Virginia  does  great 
injustice  to  the  Catholic  religion,  in  specifying  that  as  one  of  the  leading 
causes  of  the  decline  of  Spain.  It  is  a  religion  entitled  to  great  re8])ect ;  and 
there  is  nothing  in  its  character  incompatible  with  the  highest  degree  of 
national  prosperity.  Is  not  France,  the  most  polished,  in  many  other  respects 
the  most  distinguished  state  of  Christendom,  Catholic?  Is  not  Flanders,  the 
most  populous  part  of  Europe,  also  Catholic;  are  the  Catholic  parts  of 
Switzerland  and  of  Germany,  less  prosperous  than  those  which  are  Prot 
estantf 

10.  The  next  objection  of  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Virginia,  which 
I  shall  briefly  notice,  is,  that  the  manufacturing  system  is  adverse  to  the 
genius  of  our  government,  in  its  tendency  to  the  accumulation  of  large  capi- 
tals in  a  few  hands ;  in  the  corruption  of  tlie  public  morals,  which  is  alleged 
to  be  incident  to  it;  and  in  the  consequent  danger  to  the  public  liberty. 
The  first  jjart  of  the  objection  would  apply  to  every  lucrative  business,  to 
commerce,  to  planting  and  to  the  learned  professions.     Would  the  gentle 
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mao  introduce  the  syiitena  of  Ljcurgusf  If  his  priociple  be  eorrectt  it  Bhonld 
be  extended  to  any  and  every  vocation  which  had  a  similar  tendency.  T1i« 
enormous  fortunes  in  our  country — the  nabobs  of  the  land  —  have  beea 
chiefly  made  by  the  profitable  pursuit  of  that  foreign  commerce  in  mora 
propitious  times^  which  the  honorable  gentleman  would  so  carefully  cherisL 
Immense  estates  have  also  been  made  in  the  South.  The  dependants  are^ 
perhaps  not  more  numerous  upon  that  wealth  which  is  accumulated  in 
manufactures,  than  they  are  upon  that  which  is  acquired  by  commerce  and 
by  agriculture.  We  may  safely  confide  in  the  laws  of  distribution,  and  in 
the  absence  of  the  rule  of  primogeniture,  for  the  dissipation,  perhaps  too 
rapid,  of  large  fortunes.  What  has  become  of  those  which  were  held  two 
or  three  generations  back  in  Vii^nia  9  Many  of  the  descendants  of  the 
ancient  aristocracy,  as  it  was  called,  of  that  State,  are  now  in  Uie  most 
indigent  condition.  The  best  security  against  the  demoralization  of  socie^, 
is  Uie  constant  and  profitable  employment  of  its  members.  The  great^ 
danger  tx)  public  liberty  is  from  idleness  and  vice.  If  manufactures  form 
cities,  so  does  commerce.  And  the  disorders  and  violence  which  proceed 
from  the  contagion  of  the  passions,  are  as  frequent  in  one  description  of 
those  communities  as  in  the  other.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  yeomanry 
of  a  country  is  the  safest  de])ository  of  public  liberty.  In  all  time  to  comc^ 
and  under  any  probable  direction  of  the  labor  of  our  population,  the  agri- 
oultural  class  must  be  much  the  most  numerous  and  powerful,  and  will  ever 
retain,  as  it  ought  to  retain,  a  preponderating  influence  in  our  council&  The 
extent  and  the  fertility  of  our  lands  constitute  an  adequate  security  againrt 
an  excess  in  manufactures,  and  also  against  oppression,  on  the  part  of  capi- 
talists, t-oward  the  laboring  portions  of  the  community. 

11.  The  last  objection,  with  a  notice  of  which  I  shall  trouble  the  com- 
mittee, is,  that  the  constitution  does  not  authorize  the  passage  of  the  bill. 
Hie  gentleman  from  Virginia  does  not  assert^  indeed,  that  it  is  inconsistent 
with  the  express  provisions  of  that  instrument,  but  he  thinks  it  incompatible 
with  the  spirit  of  the  constitution.  If  we  attempt  to  provide  for  the  internal 
improvement  of  the  country,  the  constitution,  according  to  some  gentlemen, 
stands  in  our  way.  If  we  attempt  to  protect  American  industry  against 
foreign  policy  and  the  rivalry  of  foreign  industry,  the  constitution  presents 
an  insuperable  obstacle.  This  constitution  must  be  a  most  singular  instm- 
ment:  It  seems  to  be  made  for  any  other  people  than  our  own.  Its  action 
is  altogether  foreign.  Congress  has  power  to  lay  duties  and  imposts,  under 
so  other  limitation  whatever  than  that  of  their  being  uniform  tlironghout 
the  United  States.  But  they  can  only  be  imposed,  according  to  tlie  honoi^ 
able  gentleman,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  revenue.  This  is  a  restriction  which 
we  do  not  find  in  the  constitution  Ko  doubt  revenue  was  a  principal 
>bject  with  the  framers  of  the  constitution  in  investing  Congress  wiUi  the 
oower.  Butt  in  executing  it>  may  not  the  duties  and  imposts  be  so  laid  ae 
jQ  secure  domestic  interest f  Or  is  Congress  denied  all  discretion  as  to  the 
amount  or  the  distribution  of  tlie  duties  and  imposts  7 
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Hi6  gentleman  from  Yirginia  haa^  however,  entirely  mistalren  the  clause 
of  the  constitution  on  which  wo  rely.  It  is  tliat  which  gives  to  Congre« 
the  power  to  regulate  eommeree  with  foreign  nntiona  The  grant  is  plenary; 
without  any  limitation  whatever,  and  includes  the  whole  power  of  regal*- 
ticn,  of  which  the  subject  to  be  regulated  is  susceptible.  It  is  as  full  and 
complete  a  grant  of  the  power,  as  that  is  to  declare  war.  What  is  a  regn* 
lation  of  commerce!  It  implies  the  admission  or  exclusion  of  the  objects  of 
it)  and  the  terms.  Under  this  power  some  article^  by  tlie  existing  laws^  are 
admitted  freely ;  others  are  subjected  to  duties  so  high  as  to  amount  to  their 
prohibitiun,  and  various  rates  of  duties  are  applied  to  others.  Under  this 
power,  Uw!i  of  total  non-intercourse  with  some  nations,  embargoes,  prodiK 
eing  an  entire  cessation  of  commerce  with  all  foreign  countries^  have  been, 
from  time  to  time,  passed.  These  laws,  I  have  no  doubt^  met  with  Uie 
entire  approbation  of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

[VLr.  Barbour  Mid  that  he  wu  not  In  CongmM.] 

Wherever  the  gentleman  wa%  whellier  on  his  farm  or  in  the  pnrsuit  of 
that  profession  of  which  he  is  an  ornitrncnt^  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  gave 
his  zealous  support  to  the  laws  referred  ta 

Tlie  principle  of  the  system  under  consideration  has  the  sanction  of  some 
of  the  best  and  wisest  men,  in  all  ages,  in  foreign  countries  as  well  as  in  onr 
own  —  of  the  Edwards,  of  Henry  the  Great,  of  Elizabeth,  of  tlie  Colbert^ 
abroad ;  of  our  Franklin,  Jefferson,  Madison,  Hamilton,  at  home.  But  it 
ooraes  recommended  to  us  by  a  higher  authority  than  any  of  tbes«\  illue- 
trious  as  they  unquestionably  are — by  the  master-spirit  of  the  nge  — that 
extraordinary  man,  who  has  thrown  tlie  Alexanders  and  the  Coisars  infinitely 
farther  behind  him  tlian  they  stood  in  advance  of  the  most  eminent  of  theii 
predecessors — thnt  singular  man,  who,  whether  he  was  seated  on  his  im- 
perial throne,  deciding  the  fate  of  nations,  and  allotting  kingdoms  to  the 
members  of  his  family,  with  the  same  composure,  if  not  with  the  same 
affection,  as  that  with  which  a  Virginia  father  divides  his  plantations  among 
his  children,  or  on  the  miserable  rock  of  SL  Ileleno,  to  which  he  wns  con- 
demned by  the  cruelty  and  the  injustice  of  his  unworthy  victors,  is  equally 
an  object  of  the  most  intense  admiration.  He  appears  to  have  compre- 
hended, with  the  rapidity  of  intuition,  the  true  interests  of  a  state,  and  to 
have  been  oble,  by  the  turn  of  a  single  expiedsion,  to  develop  the  secrel 
springs  of  the  policy  of  cabinets.  We  find  that  Las  Cases  reports  him'  to 
have  saiJ: 


••  n»»  opj»o«#»i1  thp  prinriple*  of  econ(iml«t«,  which  he  mM  were  correct  In  theory,  though 
nuiie:mH  in  their  MpplicnHon.  The  poUricol  con»Hturion  of  dittbrcntstntfv,  contituuMl  he,  must 
emlT  th"ii^f*  |>riiicit>l  >«  dff Ktivp  :  IocmI  ctrcuin.«tJUio;B  conCiiiunnT  cnll  for  drMintiunf  froas 
cheir  uiiifomvt J.    Dtitiee.  he  Mi  1,  which  were  »o  ferrrcij  coimeniiird  by  |H)liticn]  coaa> 


onja^tr,  Mli.tnlil  itnr,  \t  is  tru**.  tie  an  object  to  tb«t  trfayury ;  thrj  should  l>e  tbc  ^nmniiity  i 

Erott^tioii  f}(  n  niiii'in.  nnd  should  correspond  with  th«*  nature  and  the  ohj»>ctf  of  iu  tnda, 
kllniKi.  whi'^h  i-i  df>i«titiite  of  producrious  nnd  innnnfnctiirtw,  nnd  which  wiu  a  trade  only 
of  tmn^ic  Hnd  ctimiii-wion.  Mhonld  bo  free  of  nil  letters  nnd  l>nrri';rs.  Pnince.  (in  the  con> 
trarj.  wliicb  i-«  rich  in  evrrj  gort  of  productions  nnd  manufMCturee,  shoulil  inceetantljf 
guard  iitfidn't  thn  importntious  of  a  rivnl,  who  miubt  still  continue  superior  to  her,  and  also 
■iUilust  the  cuoidttjr  cwjtum  and  indiflerenor  of  mere  broken. 
U  81 
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**  I  hare  not  fUlen  into  tbe  en  or  of  modern  ■yitematlxeni*'  nid  tiie  emperor,  **  who  fans 
gine  that  all  tho  wiedom  of  nations  is  centred  in  tfaemaelvea.  Experience  ia  ibe  true  wii 
dom  of  nationa.  And  what  doea  all  the  reaj«ouing  of  economiats  amonnt  to  t  Tliey  inoea* 
aantly  extol  the  prosperity  of  Enaland,  and  bold  her  up  as  our  model ;  jut  the  ctutomboase 

rt>m  is  more  bordenaome  ana  arbitrary  in  England  than  in  any  other  ooantry.  Tli^ 
condemn  prohibitions ;  yet  it  was  England  set  the  example  of  prohibitions ;  and  they 
are  in  &ct  necessary  with  regard  to  certain  objects.  Duties  can  not  adequately  suoply  the 
place  of  prohibitionB :  there  will  always  be  found  means  to  defeat  the  object  uf  the  Iqii- 
tor.  In  I*  ranee  we  are  still  rery  far  behind  on  these  delicate  points,  which  are  still  unper< 
ceived  or  ill  understood  by  the  mass  of  society.  Yet  what  advancement  have  we  not  made 
-what  correctneas  of  ideas  has  been  intruaoced  by  mr  gradual  classification  of  agricul* 
ture,  industry,  and  trade ;  objects  so  distinct  in  themaelTes,  and  which  present  so  great 
and  poiiitive  a  graduation  I 

^  let  Agritndtwn ;  the  soul,  the  first  basis  of  the  empire; 

"2d.  IndutOrys  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  tbe  population. 

**  3d.  Foreign  TVadc;  the  superabundance,  the  proper  application  of  die  smplna  agrieol* 
ture  and  industry. 

"  Agriculture  was  continually  improring  during  the  whole  course  of  tihe  reTolntioD. 
Foreigners  tliought  it  ruined  in  France.  In  1814,  however,  the  English  were  compelled  to 
admit  that  we  had  little  or  nothing  to  learn  from  them. 

"  Industry  or  manufactures,  ana  internal  trade,  made  inunante  progresa  durine  my  reign. 
The  application  of  chemistry  to  the  manufactures  caused  them  to  advance  with  giant  atri£a. 
1  gave  nn  impulse,  the  efects  of  which  extended  throughout  Europe. 

*'  Foreign  trade,  which,  in  its  results,  Is  intinitply  inferior  to  agriculture,  was  an  ol^ect  of 
subordinate  importance  in  my  mind.  Fon-ign  trade  is  made  for  agriculture  and  home 
industry,  and  not  the  two  lifter  for  the  former.  The  interests  of  these  three  fimdamenta! 
cases  are  direrdng  and  frequently  conflicting.  I  always  promoted  them  in  their  natural 
gradation,  but  I  could  not  and  ought  not  to  hare  ranked  them  all  on  an  equality.  Tibm 
will  unfold  what  I  have  done ;  the  national  resources  which  I  created,  and  the  emancipa- 
tion from  the  Ensllsh  which  1  brought  a)>out.  We  have  now  the  secret  of  tkie  commerdal 
treaty  of  1783.  France  still  exclaims  againn  its  author ;  but  the  English  demanded  it  on 
pain  of  resuming  the  war.  They  wii^hod  to  do  the  same  after  the  treaty  of  Amiens ;  but  I 
WHS  thpn  all-powerful ;  I  was  a  hundred  cubits  high.  1  replied,  that  if  they  were  in  posae*- 
eion  of  tbe  h«>ights  of  Montmartrc,  I  would  still  refuse  to  sign  the  trea^.  Tbese  worda 
were  echoed  through  Europe. 

*'  The  English  will  now  impose  some  stich  treaty  on  France,  at  least,  if  popular  clamor 
and  the  opposition  of  the  mass  of  the  nation  do  not  force  them  to  draw  bac)£  TUs  thrd 
dom  would  be  an  odditional  disgrace  in  the  eyes  of  that  nation,  which  is  now  beginning  to 
acquire  a  juht  perception  of  her  own  inti^n'Sts. 

*'  Whrn  I  came  to  the  head  of  the  government,  the  American  ships,  which  were  permitted 
to  enter  our  ports  on  the  score  of  tlieir  neutntlity,  brought  us  raw  materials,  and  had  the  im- 
pudence to  sail  from  France  without  freight,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  in  cargoes  of  English 
goods*  in  London.  They  moreover  hnd  the  insolence  to  make  their  payments,  wiien  they 
had  liny  to  make,  by  giving  bill^  on  persom^  in  London.  Hence  tbe  voi^t  profits  reaped  by 
the  Eiiplifih  manufacturers  and  brokers,  entirely  to  our  prejudice.  I  made  a  law  uiat  nc 
American  i>hould  import  goods  to  any  amount  without  mmiediatdy  exporting  their  exact 
eouivuJent.  A  loud  outcry  wa>ii  raised  against  this :  it  was  said  that  I  bad  ruined  trade.  But 
what  wa?  thn  con«eqnence  f  Notwithstanding  the  eloeing  of  my  ports,  and  in  spite  of  tfao 
Engliijh  who  ruled  the  seas,  the  American<«'  r(>tumcd  and  submitted  to  my  regulatioaa. 
Whut  might  I  not  have  done  under  more  favorable  circumstances  f 

••  Thus"!  naturalized  in  France  the  mnnufHcnm*s  of  cotton,  which  include*— 

"  Ift  Spun  Cotton. — We  did  not  previously  spin  it  ourselves ;  the  English  supplied  as 
with  it  n"  n  port  of  favor. 

"  3d.  The  Web.—We  did  not  yet  make  it ;  it  came  to  us  from  abroad. 

"3d.  Th/R  Printing. — ^This  was  the  only  part  of  the  manufacture  that  we  performed  our- 
aelvcp.  I  wished  to  naturalize  the  firrt  two  branches;  and  I  proposed  to  the  cajndl  irf 
state  that  their  importation  should  bo  prohibited.  This  excited  sreat  alarm.  I  sent  for 
Oberkninp,  and  1  conversed  with  him  for  a  long  time.  I  learned  from  him  that  thL*  pro- 
hibition would  doubtlejis  produce  a  shock,  but  that,  after  a  year  or  two  ofpensevenmce,  it 
would  prove  a  triumpli,  whence  we  should  d<Tive  immense  advantages.  Inen  1  issued  my 
decrp»»  m  i>pite  of  all :  this  was  a  true  pi»Te  nf  i-tateemanship. 

"  I  at  first  confined  myself  merely  to  proiiibiting  the  web;  then  I  extended  the  p*v)hibh 
tion  to  spun  cotton ;  and  we  now  posset".",  within  ourselvea,  the  three  branches  o(  the  cot- 
ton manufacture,  to  the  great  benefit  of  our  iwpulation,  and  Uie  injury  and  regret  of  the 
Englir-h.  whieh  proves  that,  in  civil  govemni»»nt  as  well  as  in  war,  decision  of  character  is 
often  indispenoablo  to  success." 

I  will  trouble  the  committee  with  only  one  other  quotation,  which  I  shall 
moke  from  Lowe;  and  from  hearing  which,  the  committee  must  share  with 
me  in  the  mortification  which  I  felt  oo  perusing  it    That  author  says: 
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*  It  Is  now  abore  forty  yean  tinoe  the  UnitBd  States  of  America  were  deflnitirely  eppa» 
rated  from  lu,  and  finop,  their  situatloQ  has  afforded  a  proof  that  the  benefit  of  mercantile 
tDtercourw  may  be  retained,  in  all  its  extent,  without  the  care  of  governing,  or  the  expense 
of  defending  these  once-regretted  proviacea.** 

Ib  there  not  too  mnch  trath  in  this  observation  f  B7  adhering  to  the 
foreign  policy;  which  I  have  been  discussing,  do  we  not  remain  essentially 
British,  in  everything  but  the  form  of  our  government!  Are  not  our 
interests,  our  industry,  our  commerce,  so  modified  as  to  swell  British  pride^ 
and  to  increase  British  power  f 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  confederacy  comprehends  within  its  vast  limits  great 
diversity  of  interests :  agricultural,  planting,  farming,  commercial,  naviga- 
ting fishing,  manufacturing.  No  one  of  these  interests  is  felt  in  the  same 
degree,  and  cherished  with  the  same  solicitude,  throughout  all  parts  of  the 
Union.  Some  of  them  are  peculiar  to  particular  sections  of  our  common 
conntiy.  But  all  these  great  interests  are  confided  to  the  protection  of  one 
government  —  to  the  fate  of  one  ship :  and  a  most  gallant  ship  it  is^  with  a 
noble  crew.  If  we  prosper,  and  are  happy,  protection  must  be  extended  to 
all;  it  is  due  to  all  It  is  the  great  principle  on  which  obedience  is 
demanded  from  all.  If  our  essential  interests  can  not  find  protection  from 
our  own  government  against  the  policy  of  foreign  powers^  where  are  they 
to  get  it  9  We  did  not  unite  for  sacrifice,  but  for  preservation.  The  inquiry 
should  be,  in  reference  to  the  great  interests  of  eveiy  section  of  the  Union 
(I  speak  not  of  minute  subdivisions),  what  would  be  done  for  those  interests 
if  that  section  stood  .alone  and  separated  from  the  residue  of  the  republic  ? 
If  the  promotion  of  those  interests  would  not  injuriously  affect  any  other 
section,  then  everything  should  be  done  for  them,  which  would  be  done  if 
it  formed  a  distinct  government  If  they  come  into  absolute  collision  with 
the  interests  of  another  section,  a  reconciliation,  if  possible,  should  be 
attempted,  by  mutual  concession,  so  as  to  avoid  a  sacrifice  of  the  prosperity 
of  either  to  that  of  the  other.  In  such  a  case,  all  should  not  be  done  for  one 
which  would  be  done,  if  it  were  separated  and  independent — ^but  something ; 
and  in  devising  the  measure,  the  good  of  each  part  and  of  the  whole  should 
be  carefully  consulted.  This  is  the  only  mode  by  which  we  can  preserve, 
in  full  vigor,  the  harmony  of  the  whole  Union.  The  South  entertains  one 
opinion,  and  imagines  that  a  modification  of  the  existing  policy  of  the  coun- 
try, for  the  protection  of  American  industry,  involves  the  ruin  of  the  South. 
The  North,  the  East^  the  West,  hold  the  opposite  opinion,  and  feel  and 
contemplate,  in  a  longer  adherence  to  the  foreign  policy,  as  it  now  exists 
their  utter  destruction.  Is  it  true  that  the  interests  of  these  great  sections 
of  our  country  are  irreconcilable  with  each  other!  Are  we  reduced  to  the 
sad  and  afi^icting  dilemma  of  determining  which  shall  fall  a  victim  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  other!  Happily,  I  think,  there  is  no  such  distressing  alter- 
native. If  the  North,  the  West,  and  the  East,  formed  an  independent  state, 
unassociated  with  the  South,  can  there  be  a  doubt  that  the  restrictive  system 
would  be  carried  to  the  point  of  prohibition  of  every  foreign  fabric  of  which 
tbey  produce  the  raw  material,  and  which  they  could  manufacture !    Such 
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irould  be  their  poller,  if  they  etood  alone ;  but  tbej  are  fortnnately  eoA 
ttected  with  the  South,  which  b«lieve8  its  intereeti  to  require  a  free  admit* 
don  of  foreign  niaiiufacture&  Here  then  ie  a  ease  for  mutual  eonceaaioii^ 
Cmt  fair  eoropromite  Tlie  bill  under  coDsaderation  preeenta  this  oompromaft 
U  is  a  medium  between  the  absolute  exclusioa  and  tlie  unrestricted  adau»> 
don  of  tlie  produee  of  foreign  industry.  It  sacrifices  tlie  interest  of  neitkdr 
seetion  to  that  of  tlie  other ;  neither,  it  is  true,  gets  all  that  it  want^  nor  ii 
subject  to  all  that  it  fears.  But  it  has  been  said  that  the  South  obtaioa 
aotliing  in  Uiis  eomproroise.  Does  it  lose  anytliingt  is  the  first  question. 
[  have  endeavored  to  prove  that  it  does  not^  by  showing  that  a  mere  traaste 
is  effected  in  the  source  of  the  supply  of  its  consumption  from  £nrope  to 
America ;  and  that  the  losi^  whatever  it  may  be,  of  the  sale  of  its  greai 
staple  in  Europe^  is  compensated  by  the  new  market  created  in  America. 
But  does  tlie  South  really  gain  nothing  in  this  compromise  f  The  oonsomp 
tion  of  tlie  otiier  section^  though  somewhat  restricted,  is  still  left  open  bj  tUa 
bill  to  Ibreign  fabrics  purchased  by  southern  staplea  So  £ar  its  operation  ia 
beneficial  to  the  Soutli,  and  prejudieial  to  the  industry  of  other  section**- 
and  that  is  the  point  of  mutual  concession.  Tlie  South  will  also  gain  by  tfaa 
eatended  eonanmption  of  its  great  staple,  produced  by  an  inereased  capaei^ 
la  oonsume  it  in  coasequenee  of  the  establisliment  of  the  home  market  But 
Che  South  can  not  exert  its  industry  and  enterprise  in  tlie  business  of  maao* 
faetoresl  Why  notl  The  difficulties  if  not  exaggerated,  ere  artificial,  aa4 
may,  therefore,  be  surmounted.  But  can  the  other  sections  embark  in  the 
planting  oceupations  of  tlie  South!  The  obstructions  which  forbid  then 
are  natural,  created  by  the  immutable  laws  of  God,  and  therefore,  aneoB> 
qaarable. 

Other  animating  oonsiderations  inyite  as  to  adopt  the  policy  of  thia  8j» 
tees.  Its  importanei^  in  eonneotion  with  the  general  defence  in  time  of  war, 
can  not  Csil  to  be  duly  estimated.  Need  I  recall  to  our  painful  reeolleetioa 
tha  aufferings  for  tlie  want  of  an  adequate  supply  of  absolute  necessaries 
ta  which  the  defenders  of  their  country's  rights  and  oar  entire  popniatiea 
ware  aubjected  during  the  late  war  t  Or  to  remind  the  Committee  of  tba 
great  advantage  of  a  steady  and  unfailing  source  of  supply,  unafleeted  altloa 
ia  war  and  in  peace  I  Its  importance  in  reference  to  the  stability  of  tha 
Union,  that  paramooat  and  greatest  <»f  all  our  interests  ean  not  fail  warm^ 
ta  recoasmend  i^  or  at  least  to  conciliate  the  forbearance  of  every  patriot 
boaank  Now,  ear  people  preoent  tlie  spectacle  of  a  rest  assemblage  of 
jaaloos  rirals  all  eagerly  rushing  to  the  seaboard,  jostling  each  other  in  their 
way,  to  hurry  off  to  glutted  foreign  markets  the  perishable  produce  of  their 
labor.-  The  tendency  of  that  policy,  in  oonformity  to  which  this  bill  is  pre- 
pared, is  to  transform  these  competitorB  into  friends  and  mutual  eostomers; 
and,  by  the  redproeal  exchanges  of  their  respective  productions  to  plaaa 
the  confederacy  upoa  the  most  solid  foundations  the  basis  of  common  in* 
tareat  And  is  not  GoTamment  called  upon,  by  every  stimulating  motiv% 
la  adapt  its  p^Mcy  to  tha  actual  condition  and  extended  growth  of  our  meal 
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Bcpublicf  At  the  cornmencenieiit  of  onr  Constitution,  alnrMNt  tht  whoh 
popalittion  of  th«  United  States  was  confined  between  the  Alleghany  inoun- 
taina  and  the  Atlantic  ocean.  Since  Uiat  epoch,  tlie  Weetern  part  of  New 
York,  of  Pennsylvania,  of  Virginia,  all  the  Western  States  and  Territories 
have  been  principally  peopled.  Prior  to  that  period,  we  had  scarcely  an  in- 
terior. An  interior  has  sprung  up^  aa  it  were  by  encliantmen^  and  along 
.  with  it  new  interests  and  new  relations,  requiring  tlie  parental  protection  of 
Government  Our  policy  should  be  modified  accordingly,  so  as  to  compre- 
hend all,  and  sacrifice  none.  And  are  we  nut  encouraged  by  the  success  of 
past  experience,  in  respect  to  tlie  only  article  which  has  been  adequately 
protected  f  Already  have  tlie  predictions  of  the  friends  of  tlie  American 
system,  in  even  a  sliorter  time  than  tlieir  niost  sanguine  hopes  conld  have 
anticipated,  been  completely  realised  in  regard  to  that  article;  and  coi»- 
•amption  is  now  better  and  cheaper  supplied  with  coarse  cottons,  than  it 
was  under  the  prevalence  of  Uic  foreign  system. 

Even  if  the  benefits  of  the  policy  were  limited  to  certain  sections  of  our 
eountry,  would  it  not  be  satisfactory  to  behold  American  industry,  wherever 
situated,  active,  animated,  and  tiirifty,  rather  than  persevere  in  a  course 
which  renders  us  subservient  to  foreign  industry  f  But  tliese  benefits  are 
two-fold,  direct  and  collaternl,  and,  in  the  one  shnpe  or  the  other,  tlit^y  will 
diffuse  themselves  tliroughout  the  Union.  All  parts  of  the  Union  will  par- 
iicipnte,  more  or  less,  in  liotli.  As  to  the  direct  lienefit,  it  is  probable  that 
the  Niirth  and  the  East  will  enjoy  the  lar«^e8t  sliMre.  But  the  West  and  the 
Soutli  will  also  participate  in  them.  Philadelphia,  Bultimure,  and  Rich- 
mond, will  divide  witli  the  N<irthi*rn  capitals  the  businfss  of  manufacturing 
The  latter  city  unites  more  advantnges  for  its  successful  prosecution  tiian  any 
other  place  I  know;  Zanesville,  in  Ohio,  only  except4»d.  And  where  the 
direct  lienefit  does  not  accrue,  that  will  be  eiijf)ye<l  of  supplying  the  raw 
material  and  provisions  for  the  consumption  of  artisnn&  Is  it  not  most  de- 
•irable  to  put  at  rest  and  prevent  the  annual  recurrence  of  this  unpleasant 
subject  so  well  fittetl  by  the  various  interests  to  v.*hich  it  appeals^  to  excite 
irritatiim  and  produce  di8c<»nt<entl  Can  tlint  be  eflfected  by  its  rejection! 
Behold  the  mnss  of  petitions  which  lie  on  our  table,  earnestly  and  anxiously 
entretiting  the  protecting  inti^positiim  of  Congress  against  the  ruinous  policy 
whicii  we  are  pursuing.  Will  these  petitioners,  c«)mprehending  all  orders 
of  society,  entire  States  and  couuu unities,  public  companies  and  private  ini* 
dlvitluaisy  spontaneously  nseenibling,  ee.ise  in  their  hunihle  prayers  by  your 
lending  a  deaf  earl  Can  you  expect  that  these  petitioners,  and  others,  in 
eonntlcss  numbpra.  that  will,  if  you  delay  the  passage  of  this  bill,  supplicate 
your  mercy,  should  contemplntc  their  substance  gra<lual1y  witlnlrawn  to 
foreign  countries,  their  ruin  slow,  but  certain  and  as  inevititble  as  death  lUelt, 
without  one  expiring  effort?  Vou  think  the  measure  injuriims  to  you ;  we 
believe  our  presert'ation  deponds  upon  its  adoption.  Our  convictions,  mu- 
ivally  honest,  are  equally  strong.  What  is  to  be  done?  1  invoke  that 
Mviug  spirit  of  mutual  con<'e.ssion  under  which  our  blessed  Constitution  was 
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formed,  and  under  which  (Uone  it  can  be  happilj  administered.  I  appeal  to 
the  South — to  the  high-minded,  generous,  and  patriotic  South — with  which 
I  have  so  often  cooperated,  in  attempting  to  sustain  the  honor  and  to  vindi- 
cate the  rights  of  our  country.  Should  it  not  offer,  upon  the  altar  of  th« 
public  good,  some  sacrifice  of  its  peculiar  opinions?  Of  what  does  it  com- 
plain I  A  possible  temporary  enhancement  in  the  objects  of  its  oonsumptioa 
Of  what  do  we  complaint  A  total  incapacity,  produced  by  the  foreign 
policy,  to  purchase,  at  any  price,  necessary  foreign  objects  of  consumption. 
In  such  an  alternatiye^  inoonyenient  only  to  it»  ruinous  to  us^  can  we  expect 
too  much  from  Southern  magnanimity!  The  just  and  confident  expectation 
of  the  passage  of  this  bill,  has  flooded  the  country  with  recent  importations 
of  foreign  fabrics.  If  it  should  not  pass^  they  will  complete  the  work  of  de- 
struction of  our  domestic  industry.  If  it  should  pass^  they  will  prevent  any 
considerable  rise  in  the  price  of  foreign  commodities,  until  our  own  industry 
shall  be  able  to  supply  competent  substitutes 

To  the  friends  of  the  tariff,  I  would  also  anxiously  appeal  Every  arrange- 
ment of  its  provisions  does  not  suit  each  of  you ;  you  desire  some  further 
alterations;  you  would  make  it  perfect  You  want  what  you  wiU  never  get 
Notlung  human  is  perfect  And  I  have  seen,  with  great  surprise,  a  piece 
signed  by  a  member  of  Congress,  published  in  the  National  Intelligencer, 
stating  that  this  bill  must  be  rejected,  and  a  judicious  tariff  brought  in  aa 
its  substitute.  A  Judicious  tariff!  No  member  of  Congress  could  have 
signed  that  piece ;  or,  if  he  did,  the  public  ought  not  to  be  deceived.  If 
this  bill  do  not  pass»  unquestionably  no  other  can  pass  at  this  session,  or 
probably  during  this  Congress  And  who  will  go  home  and  say  that  he  re- 
jected all  the  benefits  of  this  bill,  because  molasses  has  been  subjected  to 
the  enormous  additional  duty  of  five  cents  per  gallon  f  I  call,  therefore^ 
upon  the  friends  of  the  American  policy,  to  yield  somewhat  of  their  own 
peculiar  wishes,  and  not  to  reject  the  practicable  in  the  idle  pursuit  after  the 
unattainable.  Let  us  imitate  the  illustrious  example  of  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution,  and  always  remembering  that  whatever  springs  from  man  par 
takes  of  his  imperfections,  depend  upon  experience  to  suggest,  in  future,  the 
necessary  amendments 

We  have  had  great  difficulties  to  encounter:  1.  The  splendid  talents 
which  are  arrayed  in  this  House  against  us  2.  We  are  opposed  by  the  rich 
and  powerful  in  the  land.  S.  The  Executive  Government  if  any,  affords  us 
but  a  cold  and  equivocal  support  4.  The  importing  and  navigating  interest 
I  verily  believe  from  misconception,  are  adverse  to  us  6.  The  British  fao-. 
tors  and  the  British  influence  are  inimical  to  our  success  6.  Long-estab- 
lished habits  and  prejudices  oppose  us  7.  The  reviewers  and  literary  specu- 
lators, foreign  and  domestis  An<l,  lastly,  the  leading  presses  of  the  country, 
including  the  influence  of  that  which  is  established  in  this  city,  and  sustained 
by  the  public  purse. 

From  some  of  these,  or  other  causes,  the  bill  may  be  postponed,  thwarted 
defeated.    But  the  cause  is  the  cause  of  the  country,  and  it  must  and  will 
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preyaiL  It  is  founded  in  the  interesU  and  affections  of  the  people.  It  u 
as  native  as  the  granite  deeply  imboeomed  in  oar  mountains.  And,  in  con- 
elosion,  I  wonid  praj  Gon,  in  His  infinite  mercy,  to  avert  from  our  country 
the  evils  which  are  impending  over  it^  and,  by  enlightening  our  councils^  to 
conduct  us  into  that  path  which  leads  to  riches^  to  greatness^  to  glory. 

[Tbe  bill,  tiraa  supported,  flnaUy  ptued  the  Hcnue,  on  the  16th  of  April,  1834,  by  the  dote 
▼ote  of  107  Y<tu  to  102  V»jh  and,  being  afterward  concorred  in  by  the  Senate,  became  a 
law  of  the  land.] 


III. 


ON  THE  GREEK  REVOLUTION. 

Houu  or  REPBJEBKNTATivxBk  Jan.  20,  1824, 

{Tbm  resolation  of  Mr.  Webater,  lookiDg  to  a  recognition  of  the  independence  of  Greece, 
■nd  making  an  appropriation  to  aend  thither  a  Political  Agent,  with  the  amendment  of  Mr 
l*oiniett,  disclaiming  such  recognition,  bnt  propofliug  instead  a  declaration  of  the  sympathy 
of  the  United  States  with  the  Greeks  in  their  struggle  for  independence,  being  umicr  con> 
aideration.  Mr.  Clay  said .— ] 

Ik  rising,  let  me  state  distinctly  the  substance  of  the  original  proposition 
of  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Webster),  with  that  of  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Poinsett).  The  res- 
olution proposes  a  provision  of  the  means  to  defray  the  expense  of  depu- 
ting a  commissioner  or  agent  to  Greece,  whenever  the  President,  who  knows, 
or  ought  to  know,  the  disposition  of  all  the  European  powers,  Turkiah  or 
Christian,  shall  deem  it  proper.  The  amendment  goes  to  withhold  any  ap- 
propriation to  that  object^  but  to  make  a  public  declaration  of  our  sym- 
pathy with  the  Greeks^  and  of  our  good  wishes  for  the  success  of  their 
cause.  And  how  has  this  simple,  unpretending,  unambitious^  this  harmless 
proposition,  been  treated  in  debate?  It  has  been  argued  as  if  it  offered  aid 
to  the  Greeks ;  as  if  it  proposed  the  recognition  of  the  independence  of 
their  government;  as  a  measure  of  unjustifiable  interference  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  a  foreign  state,  and  finally,  as  war.  And  they  who  thus  argue  the 
question,  while  they  absolutely  surrender  tliemselves  to  the  illusions  of 
their  own  fervid  imaginations,  and  depict,  in  glowing  terms,  the  monstrous 
and  alarming  consequences  which  are  to  spring  out  of  a  proposition  so  sim- 
ple, impute  to  us,  who  are  its  humble  advocates,  Quixotism  1  Quixotism  I 
While  they  are  taking  the  most  extravagant  and  boundless  range,  and  ar- 
guing anything  and  everything  but  the  question  before  the  Committee^ 
they  accuse  us  of  enthusiasm,  of  giving  the  reins  to  excited  feeling,  of  being 
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tnnsported  by  onr  imAgiDationiL  No,  ni;  the  r«eoIutioii  it  no  proposition 
lor  aid,  nor  for  recognition,  nor  for  interference,  nor  for  war. 

I  know  that  there  are  tome  wlio  object  to  the  resolution  on  accoont  of 
the  source  from  which  it  has  sprung — who  except  to  its  nioTer,  as  if  its 
Yalue  or  importance  were  to  be  estimated  by  personal  considerationa  I 
have  long  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Mas- 
aachusetts^  and  sometimes  that  of  acting  with  him ;  and  I  have  mucii  satis- 
faction in  expressing  my  high  admiration  of  his  great  talentSw  But  I  would 
appeal  to  my  republican  friends^  thoae  faithful  sentinels  of  civil  HU'rty  with 
whom  I  have  ever  acted,  shall  we  reject  a  proposition,  consonant  to  our 
principles,  favoring  the  good  and  great  cause,  on  account  of  the  political 
character  of  its  mover  f  Shall  we  not  rather  look  to  the  intrinsic  merits  of 
the  measure,  and  seek  every  fit  occasion  to  strengthen  and  perpetuate  libe- 
ral principles  and  noble  sentiments  f  If  It  were  possible  for  republicans  to 
oease  to  be  the  champions  of  human  freedom,  and  if  federalists  became  its 
only  supporters^  I  would  cease  to  be  a  republican;  I  would  become  a  fede- 
ralist The  preservation  of  the  public  confidence  can  only  be  secured,  or 
merited,  by  a  faithful  adherence  to  the  principles  by  which  it  has  been  ac- 
quired. 

Mr.  Chairman,  is  it  not  extraordinary  that  for  these  two  successive  years 
the  President  of  the  United  States  should  have  been  freely  indulged,  not 
only  without  censure,  but  with  universal  applause,  to  express  Uie  feelings 
which  both  the  resolution  and  tlie  amendment  proclaim,  and  yet,  if  this 
House  venture  to  unite  with  him,  tlie  most  awful  consequences  are  to  ensue  V 
From  Maine  to  Georgia,  from  the  Atlantic  ocean  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  the 
sentiment  of  approbation  has  biased  with  the  rapidity  of  electricity.  Every- 
where tlie  interest  in  the  Greek  cause  is  felt  with  the  deepest  intensity,  ex- 
pressed in  every  form,  and  increases  with  every  new  day  and  passing  hoar. 
And  are  the  representatives  of  the  people  alone  to  be  insulated  from  the 
common  moral  atmosphere  of  the  whole  land  t  Shall  we  shut  ourselves  up 
in  apathy,  and  separate  ourselves  from  our  country,  from  oar  consUtuent^ 
from  our  chief  magistrate,  from  our  principles  I 

Tliis  measure  has  been  most  unreasonably  magnified.  Gentlemen  speak 
of  the  watchful  jealousy  of  the  Turk,  and  seem  to  think  the  slightest  move- 
ment of  this  body  will  be  matter  of  serious  speculation  at  Constantinople. 
I  believe  that  neither  the  Sublime  Porte^  nor  the  European  allies^  attach 
any  such  exaggerated  importance  to  tlie  acta  and  deliberations  of  this  body. 
The  Turk  will,  in  all  probability,  never  hear  the  names  of  the  gentlemen 
who  either  espouse  or  oppose  tlie  resolution.  It  certainly  is  not  without  a 
value ;  but  that  value  is  altogether  moral ;  it  throws  our  little  tribute  into 
the  vast  stream  of  public  opinion,  which,  sooner  or  later,  must  regulate 
physical  action  upon  the  great  interests  of  tlie  civilized  world.  But,  rely 
upon  it,  the  Ottoman  is  not  about  to  declare  war  against  us  because  this 
onoffeoding  proposition  has  been  offered  by  my  honorable  friend  from  Mas- 
•ach  jsett^  whose  name,  however  distinguished  and  eminent  he  may  b*  ^ 
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mgp  own  ooantry,  lins  probably  never  renched  the  eain  of  th«  Sublime 
Porte.  The  allied  powert  are  not  going  to  be  thrown  into  a  sUite  of  oon- 
•ternatioo,  because  we  appropriate  Boiue  two  or  three  thoueand  dollars  to 
•end  ao  agent  to  G niece. 

The  question  has  been  argued  as  if  the  Greeks  would  be  exposed  to  sUU 
more  shocking  enormities  bj  its  pnssage;  as  if  the  Turkish  ciineter  would 
be  rendered  still  keener,  and  dyed  deeper  and  y«st  deeper  in  Christian  blood, 
fiir,  if  such  is  to  be  the  effect  of  the  declaration  of  our  sympathy,  Uie  evil 
has  been  already  produced.  That  declaration  has  been  already  publtdj 
and  solemnly  made  by  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  United  States,  in  two 
distinct  messages.  It  is  this  document  which  commands  at  home  and 
abroad  the  most  fixed  and  universal  attention;  which  is  translated  into  all 
the  foreign  journals;  read  by  sovereigns  and  their  ministers;  and,  possibly, 
in  the  divan  itself.  But  our  resolutions  are  domestic,  for  home  consump- 
tion, and  rarely,  if  ever,  meet  imperial  or  royal  eyes.  The  President^  in 
his  messages,  after  a  most  touching  representation  of  the  feelings  excited  by 
the  Greek  insurrection,  tells  you  that  the  dominion  of  the  Turk  is  gone  for 
aver;  and  that  the  most  sanguine  hope  is  entertained  that  Greece  will 
achieve  her  independence.  Well,  sir,  if  this  be  the  fact>  if  the  Allied  Pow- 
ars  tlieniselves  may,  possibly,  before  we  again  assemble  in  this  hall,  aa- 
knowledge  that  indejtendence,  is  it  not  fit  and  Wcoming  in  this  House  to 
make  provision  that  our  President  shall  be  among  the  foremost,  or  at  least 
not  among  the  last,  in  that  acknowledgment  f  So  far  from  this  resolution 
being  likely  t«  whet  the  vengeance  of  the  Turk  against  his  Grecian  victim% 
I  believe  its  tendency  will  be  directly  the  reverse.  Sir,  with  all  his  unlim- 
ited power,  and  in  all  the  elevation  of  his  despotic  throne,  he  is  at  last  bat 
man,  made  as  we  are,  of  fiesh,  of  muscle,  of  bone  and  sinew.*  He  is  suscep- 
tible of  pain,  and  can  feel,  and  has  felt,  the  uncalculating  valor  of  American 
freemen  in  some  of  his  dominions.  And  when  he  is  made  to  understand 
that  the  executive  of  this  government  is  sustained  by  the  representatives  of 
the  people;  Uiat  our  entire  political  fabric,  base,  column,  and  entablature^ 
rolere,  and  people,  witli  hearty  soul,  mind,  and  strength,  are  all  on  the 
ride  of  the  gallant  people  whom  he  would  crush,  he  will  be  more  likely  to 
restrain  than  to  increase  his  atrocities  upon  suffering,  bleeding  Greece. 

The  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Bai*tlett.)  has  made,  on  this  oe- 
oarion,  a  very  ingenious,  sensible,  and  ironical  speech — an  admirable  debut 
for  a  new  member,  and  such  as  I  hope  we  shall  often  have  repeated  on  this 
floor.  But,  permit  me  to  advise  my  young  friend  to  remember  the  maxim 
that  "sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof;**  and  when  the  resolution* 
on  another  subject,  which  I  had  the  honor  to  submit,  shall  come  up  to  be 
discussed,  I  hope  he  will  not  content  himself  with  saying,  as  he  has  now 
done,  that  it  is  a  very  extraordinary  one ;  but  that  he  will  then  favor  the 

*  The  rMohition,  offered  by  Mr.  Clay,  declaring  that  the  United  States  would  not  see 
with  indifTeiTnce  any  interfereDoe  of  the  Holy  Alliance  in  behalf  of  Spain  against  the  sew 
1  repttblict. 
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House  with  an  arguinentatiye  speech,  pnoving  that  it  is  our  datj  quietly  to 
see  laid  prostrate  every  fortress  of  human  hope,  and  to  behold  with  indiffer- 
ence the  laat  outwork  of  liberty  taken  and  destroyed. 

It  haa  been  said  that  the  proposed  measure  will  be  a  departure  from  our 
uniform  policy  with  respect  to  foreign  nations;  that  it  will  proyoke  the 
wrath  of  the  Holy  Alliance ;  and  that  it  will,  in  effeet>  be  a  repetition  of 
their  own  offence,  by  an  unjustifiable  interposition  in  the  domestic  coneema 
of  other  powers.  No,  sir,  not  eyen  if  it  authorized,  which  it  does  not,  an 
immediate  recognition  of  Grecian  independence.  What  has  been  the  settled 
and  steady  policy  and  practice  of  this  goyemmentt  from  the  days  of  Wash- 
ington to  the  present  moment  f  In  the  case  of  France,  the  Father  of  his 
countiy  and  his  successors  received  Genets  Fouchet,  and  all  the  French  min- 
isters who  followed  them,  whether  sent  from  king;  convention,  anarchy, 
emperor,  or  king  again.  The  rule  we  have  ever  followed  has  been  this:  to 
look  at  the  state  of  the  fact^  and  to  recognise  that  government,  be  it  what 
it  might,  which  was  in  actual  possession  of  sovereign  power.  When  one 
government  is  overthrown,  and  another  is  established  on  its  ruins,  without* 
embarrassing  ourselves  with  any  of  the  principles  involved  in  the  contest^ 
we  have  ever  acknowledged  the  new  and  actual  government  as  soon  as  it 
had  undisputed  existence.  Our  simple  inquiry  has  been,  ''Is  there  a  gov- 
ernment de  facto  t*  We  have  had  a  recent  and  memorable  example.  When 
the  allied  ministers  retired  from  Madrid,  and  refused  to  accompany  Ferdi- 
nand to  Cadiz,  ours  remained,  and  we  sent  out  a  new  minister  who  sought 
at  that  port  to  present  himself  to  the  constitutional  king.  Why  f  Because 
it  was  the  government  of  Spain  in  fact  Did  the  Allies  declare  war 
against  us  for  the  exercise  of  this  incontestable  attribute  of  sovereignty! 
Did  they  even  transmit  any  diplomatic  note,  complaining  of  our  con- 
duct V  The  line  of  our  European  policy  has  been  so  plainly  described,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  mistake  it  We  are  to  abstain  from  all  interference  in 
their  disputes,  to  take  no  part  in  their  contests,  to  make  no  entangling  alli- 
ances with  any  of  them ;  but  to  assert  and  exercise  our  indisputable  right 
of  opening  and  maintaining  diplomatic  intercourse  with  any  actual  sover- 
eignty. 

There  is  reason  to  apprehend  that  a  tremendous  storm  is  ready  to  bunt 
upon  our  happy  country — one  which  may  call  into  action  all  our  vigor, 
courage,  and  resources.  Is  it  wise  or  prudent,  in  preparing  to  breast  the 
storm,  if  it  must  come,  to  talk  to  this  nation  of  its  incompetency  to  repd 
European  aggression,  to  lower  its  spirit,  to  weaken  its  moral  enei^,  and  to 
qualify  it  for  easy  conquest  and  base  submission  ?  If  there  be  any  reality 
in  the  dangers  which  are  supposed  to  encompass  us,  should  we  not  animate 
the  people,  and  adjure  them  to  believe,  as  1  do,  that  our  resources  are  am- 
ple, and  that  we  can  bring  into  the  field  a  million  of  freemen,  ready  to  ex- 
haust their  last  drop  of  blood,  and  to  spend  the  last  cent  in  the  defence  of 
the  country,  its  liberty,  and  its  institutions  f  Sir,  are  these,  if  united,  to  be 
conquered  by  all  Europe  combined  V    All  the  perils  to  which  we  can  poan* 
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hfy  be  exposed  are  much  leas  in  reality  than  the  imagination  ib  disposed  to 
paint  them.  And  they  are  best  averted  bj  an  habitnal  contemplation  of 
them,  by  reducing  them  to  their  true  dimensional  If  combined  Europe  is 
to  precipitate  itself  upon  us^  we  can  not  too  soon  begin  to  invigorate  our 
strength,  to  teach  our  heads  to  think,  our  hearts  to  conceive,  and  our  arms 
to  execute,  the  high  and  noble  deeds  which  belong  to  the  character  and 
glory  of  our  country.  The  experience  of  the  world  instructs  us  that  con- 
quests are  already  achieved  which  are  boldly  and  firmly  resolved  on ;  and 
that  men  only  become  slaves  who  have  ceased  to  resolve  to  be  free.  If  we 
wish  to  cover  ourselves  with  the  best  of  all  armor,  let  us  not  discourage  our 
people ;  let  us  stimulate  their  ardor,  let  us  sustain  their  resolution,  let  us 
proclaim  to  them  that  we  feel  as  they  feel,  and  that»  with  them,  we  are 
determined  to  live  or  die  like  freemen. 

Surely,  sir,  we  need  no  long  or  learned  lectures  about  the  nature  of  gov- 
emment^  and  the  influence  of  property  or  ranks  on  society.  We  may  con- 
tent ourselves  with  studying  the  true  character  of  our  own  people  and 
with  knowing  that  the  interests  are  confided  to  us  of  a  nation  capable  of 
doing  and  suffering  all  things  for  its  liberty.  Such  a  nation,  if  its  rulers  be 
faithful,  must  be  invincible.  I  well  remember  an  observation  made  to  me 
by  the  most  illustrious  female*  of  the  age,  if  not  of  her  sex.  All  history 
showed,  she  said,  that  a  nation  was  never  conquered.  No,  sir,  no  united 
nation,  that  resolves  to  be  free,  can  be  conquered.  And  has  it  come  to  this? 
Are  we  so  humbled,  so  low,  so  debased,  that  we  dare  not  express  our  sym- 
pathy for  suffering  Greece,  that  we  dare  not  articulate  our  detestation  of 
the  brutal  excesses  of  which  she  has  been  the  bleeding  victim,  lest  we  might 
offend  some  one  or  more  of  their  imperial  and  royal  majesties f  If  gentle- 
men are  afraid  to  act  rashly  on  such  a  subject^  suppose,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
we  unite  in  an  humble  petition,  addressed  to  their  majesties^  beseeching 
them  that»  of  their  gracious  condescension,  they  would  allow  us  to  express 
our  feelings  and  our  sympathies?  How  shall  it  runf  "We,  the  representa- 
tives of  the  free  people  of  the  United  States  of  America,  humbly  approach 
the  thrones  of  your  imperial  and  royal  majesties,  and  supplicate  that>  of 
your  imperial  and  royal  clemency"  —  I  can  not  go  through  the  disgusting 
recital — my  lips  have  not  yet  learned  to  pronounce  the  sycophantic  lan- 
guage of  a  degraded  slave  I  Are  we  so  mean,,  so  base,  so  despicable,  that 
we  may  not  attempt  to  express  our  horror,  utter  our  indignation,  at  the 
most  brutal  and  atrocious  war  that  ever  stained  earth  or  shocked  high 
Heaven ;  at  the  ferocious  deeds  of  a  savage  and  infuriated  soldiery,  stimu- 
lated and  urged  on  by  the  clergy  of  a  fanatical  and  inimical  religion,  and 
rioting  in  all  the  excesses  of  blood  and  butchery,  at  the  mere  details  of 
which  the  heart  sickens  and  recoils. 

If  the  great  body  of  Christendom  can  look  on  calmly  and  coolly,  while  all 
this  is  perpetrated  on  a  Christian  people,  in  its  own  immediate  vicinity,  in 
its  very  presence,  let  us  at  least  evince  that  one  of  its  remote  extremitiet 
•  Madame  de  8ti«L 
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b  BQMepUble  of  MnsiUIitj  to  ChnVtinn  wrongs^  and  capable  of  ayrapat^ 
for  Cliridtian  aufferings;  that  in  thia  remote  quarter  of  the  worUl  Uiere  are 
bearta  not  yet  eloeed  against  compHwion  for  haraan  woes,  tliat  can  |H>ur  out 
their  iiKiignant  feelings  at  the  oppre«aiou  of  a  people  enilenreti  to  us  bj 
ayery  ancient  recollection  and  every  modern  Ue.  Sir,  the  c«>nimittee  has 
been  attempted  to  be  alarmed  by  Uie  dangers  to  our  conini«*rce  in  the  Med- 
iterranean ;  and  a  wretched  invoice  of  iigs  and  opium  has  been  spread  be- 
fore us  to  repress  our  sensibilities  and  to  eradicate  our  hutnnnity.  Ah,  air, 
"Whnt  Fhiiil  it  profit  a  roan  if  he  gain  the  whole  world  and  loee  his  own 
•onl  r  or  what  shall  it  avail  a  nation  to  save  the  whole  of  a  niistrmble  trade, 
and  lose  ita  liberties f 

On  the  sulgect  of  the  other  independent  American  States,  hitherto  it  baa 
not  been  neceesnry  to  depart  from  the  rule  of  our  foreign  reintions  observed 
in  regard  to  Europe.  Whether  it  will  become  us  to  do  90  or  not,  will  be 
considered  when  we  take  up  another  resolution,  lying  on  tlie  tsble.  Bnt 
we  may  not  only  adopt  thia  measure,  we  may  go  further:  we  may  recogaisa 
the  government  in  the  Morea,  if  actually  independent^  and  it  will  be  neir 
ther  WHr  nor  cause  of  war,  nor  any  viohition  of  our  neutrality.  Besid<>s^  sir, 
what  is  Greece  to  the  Allies?  a  part  of  the  dominions  of  any  of  tliemt  By 
so  means.  Suppose  the  people  in  one  of  the  Philippine  isifS,  or  any  other 
■pot  still  more  insulated  and  remote,  in  Asia  or  Africa,  were  to  resist  their 
former  rulers,  and  set  up  and  establish  a  new  government,  are  we  not  to 
recognise  them  in  dread  of  the  Holy  Alliesf  If  they  are  gi»ing  to  interfere^ 
from  the  danger  of  the  contagion  of  the  example,  here  is  the  spot>  our  own 
fiivored  land,  where  they  must  strike.  ThU  government — you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  the  body  over  |vhich  you  preside,  are  the  living  and  cutting  re- 
proach to  allied  despotism.  If  we  are  to  offend  them,  it  is  not  by  passing 
this  resolution*  We  are  daily  and  hourly  giving  them  cause  of  war.  It  it 
here,  and  in  our  free  institutions,  that  they  will  aasail  u&  They  will  attack 
OB  because  you  sit  beneath  tliat  canopy,  and  we  are  freely  debating  and  de- 
liberating upon  tlie  great  interesta  of  freemen,  and  dispensing  the  blessingi 
of  free  government  They  will  strike  because  we  pass  one  of  tlioae  bills  oa 
yonr  table.  Thtf  passage  of  the  least  of  them,  by  our  free  authority,  is  mora 
galling  to  despotic  powers  than  would  be  the  adoption  of  this  so-mudi- 
dreaded  resolution.  Pass  it,  and  what  do  you  dot  Tou  exercise  an  indi^ 
putable  attribute  of  sovereignty,  for  which  you  are  responsible  to  none  of 
them.  You  do  the  same  when  you  perform  any  other  legislative  function; 
no  lese.  If  the  Allies  object  to  this  measure,  let  them  forbid  us  to  take  a 
rote  in  til  is  House ;  let  them  strip  us  of  every  attribute  of  independent  gov^ 
amment;  let  them  disperse  ua 

Will  gentlemen  attempt  to  maintiiin  that,  on  the  principles  of  the  law  of 
nations,  those  Allies  would  have  eav»e  of  warf  If  there  be  any  principle 
which  has  been  settled  for  ages,  any  which  is  founded  in  the  very  nature  ol 
thingSk  it  is  tliat  every  independent  State  has  the  clear  right  to  judge  of  the 
fact  of  the  existence  of  other  sovereign  powera    I  admit  there  may  be  a 
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iIaU  of  inchoate,  initiatiTe  eoTereignf^,  in  which  a  new  goTernmenf,  just 
•truggling  into  being,  can  not  be  said  yet  perfectly  to  exist  But  the  pre- 
mature recognition  of  such  new  government  can  give  offence  justly  to  no 
other  than  its  ancient  sorereign.  Tlie  right  of  recognition  compreliends  tha 
right  to  be  inforn  ed ;  and  the  means  of  information  must,  of  necessity,  do* 
pend  upon  the  sound  diacretion  of  the  party  seeking  it  Ton  mny  send  out 
a  commission  of  inquiry,  and  charge  it  with  a  proTident  attention  to  your 
•wn  people  and  your  own  interesta  Such  will  be  the  character  of  the  pro- 
posed agency.  It  will  not  necessarily  follow  that  any  public  functionary 
will  be  appointed  by  the  President  Tou  merely  grant  the  menns  by  which 
the  Executive  mny  act  when  he  thinks  proper.  What  does  he  tell  you  in 
his  message  f  That  Greece  is  contending  for  her  independence ;  that  all 
sympathise  with  her;  and  that  no  power  has  declared  against  her.  Pass 
this  resolution,  and  what  is  the  reply  which  it  conveys  to  him!  "You  have 
sent  us  grateful  intelligence;  we  feel  warmly  for  Greece,  and  we  grant  you 
money,  that,  when  you  shall  think  it  proper,  when  tlie  interests  of  thia 
nation  shall  not  be  jeoparded,  you  may  depute  a  eoramisaioner  or  public 
agent  to  Greece."  The  whole  responsibility  is  then  left  where  the  constitu- 
tion puts  it  A  member  in  his  place  may  make  a  speech  or  proposition, 
the  House  may  even  pass  a  vote,  in  respect  to  our  foreign  affuirs,  which  the 
Plresident^  with  the  whole  field  lying  full  before  him,  would  not  deem  it 
expedient  to  effectuate. 

Bnt^  sir,  it  is  not  for  Greece  alone  that  I  desire  to  see  this  measure  adopt- 
ed. It  will  give  to  her  but  little  support,  and  that  purely  of  a  moral  kind. 
It  is  principally  for  America,  for  the  credit  and  character  of  our  comnsoa 
eountry,  for  our  unsullied  name,  that  I  hope  to  see  it  pass.  Mr.  Chairman, 
what  appearance  on  the  page  of  history  would  a  record  like  this  cxbibiti  **!» 
the  month  of  January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,and  Savior  1824,  while  all  Eu- 
ropean Christendom  beheld,  with  cold  and  unfeeling  indifference,  the  unei^ 
ampled  wronp^s  and  inexpressible  misery  of  Christian  Greece,  a  propoaitioa 
was  made  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  almost  the  sole^  the  last  th» 
greatest  depository  of  human  hope  and  human  freedom,  the  representatives  of 
agallant  nation,  containing  a  million  of  freemen  ready  to  fly  to  arms,  while  the 
people  of  that  nation  were  spontaneously  expressing  its  deep-toned  feeling; 
and  tlie  whole  continent^  by  one  simultaneous  emotion,  was  rising,  and  sol- 
emnly and  anxiously  supplicating  and  invoking  high  Heaven  to  spare  and- 
•uccor  Greece,  and  to  invigorate  her  arms,  in  her  glorioua  cause,  while  tem- 
ples and  senate-houses  were  alike  resounding  with  one  burst  of  generona 
and  holy  sympathy; — in  the  year  of  our  Lord  and  Savior,  that  Savior  of 
Greece  and  of  us — a  proposition  was  offered  in  the  American  Congress  to 
send  a  messenger  to  Greece,  to  inquire  into  her  state  and  condition,  with 
a  kind  expression  of  our  good  wishes  and  our  sympathies — and  it  wan 
Faceted !"  Go  home,  if  you  can,  go  home,  if  you  dare,  to  your  constituenti^ 
and  tell  tliem  that  you  voted  it  down — meeti  if  you  can,  the  appalling 
eoaatenanoea  of  thoea  who  sent  you  here^  and  tall  tham  that  you  shnok 
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from  the  declaration  of  yonr  own  sentiments — that  yon  can  not  tell  how, 
but  that  some  unknown  dread,  some  indescribable  apprehenuon,  some  inde- 
finable danger,  drove  you  from  your  purpose — that  the  spectres  of  cimeten^ 
and  crowne^  and  crescents^  gleamed  before  you  and  alarmed  yon ;  and  that 
you  suppressed  all  the  noble  feelings  prompted  by  Religion,  by  Liberty,  by 
Kational  Independence,  and  by  Humanity.  I  can  not  bring  myself  to  believe 
that  such  will  be  the  feeling  of  a  majority  of  the  committee.  But^  for  my- 
self though  every  friend  of  the  cause  should  desert  it»  and  I  be  left  to  stand 
alone  with  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  I  will  give  to  his  resolution 
the  poor  sanction  of  my  unqualified  approbation. 


IV 

OUR  TREATMENT  OF  THE  CHEROKEES. 

In  Sknati  of  thx  Unhbd  Statb»  Feb.  14^  188S. 

[Hie  flat  for  the  RemOTal  of  the  Cherokee*  from  their  tenitoxy  within  the  United  Ststei 
hsTlng  gone  forth,  Mr.  Clat  presented  to  the  Senate  the  memoxial  of  thoae  Indians,  and 
accompanied  it  by  the  following  Speech.] 

I  HOLD  in  my  hands^  and  beg  leave  to  present  to  the  Senate,  certain  reso- 
lutions and  a  memorial  to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States,  of  a  council  met  at  Running  Waters,  consisting  of  a  portion 
of  the  Cherokee  Indians.  The  Cherokees  have  a  country — if,  indeed,  it  can 
be  any  longer  called  their  country — which  is  comprised  within  the  limits 
of  Georgia,  Alabama,  Tennessee,  and  South  Carolina.  They  have  a  popula- 
tion which  is  variously  estimated,  but  which,  according  to  the  best  informa- 
tion which  I  possess,  amounts  to  about  fifteen  thousand  souls.  Of  this  pop- 
ulation, a  portion,  believed  to  be  much  the  greater  part — amounting,  as  is 
estimated,  to  between  nine  and  ten  thousand  souls — reside  within  the  lim- 
its of  the  State  of  Georgia.  The  Senate  is  well  aware,  that  for  several  yean 
past  it  had  been  the  policy  of  the  general  government  to  transfer  the  Indians 
to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi  river,  and  that  a  portion  of  the  Cherokees  have 
already  availed  themselves  of  this  policy  of  the  government,  and  emigrated 
beyond  the  Mississippi  Of  those  who  remain,  a  portion — a  respectable 
but  also  an  inconsiderable  portion — are  desirous  of  emigrating  to  the  west, 
and  a  much  larger  portion  desire  to  remain  on  their  lands,  and  lay  their 
bones  where  rest  those  of  their  ancestors.  The  papers  which  I  now  present 
emanate  from  the  minor  portion  of  the  Cherokees ;  from  those  who  are  in 
favor  of  emigration.  They  present  a  case  which  appeals  strongly  to  the 
sympathies  of  Congress.  They  say  that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  con- 
tinue to  live  under  laws  which  they  do  not  understand,  passed  by  authority 
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in  which  they  have  no  share,  promulgated  in  language  of  which  nothing  u 
known  to  the  greater  portion  of  them,  and  establishing  rules  for  their  gov- 
ernment entirely  unadapted  to  their  nature,  education,  and  habits.  Tley 
saj  that  destruction  is  hanging  over  them  if  they  remain ;  that,  their  right 
of  self-goveroment  being  destroyed,  though  they  are  sensible  of  all  the  pri- 
vations, and  hardships,. and  sufferings  of  banishment  from  their  native 
homes^  they  prefer  exile  with  liberty,  to  residence  in  their  homes  with 
slavery.  They  implore,  therefore,  the  intervention  of  the  general  govern- 
ment to  provide  for  their  removal  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  to  establish 
guaranties,  never  hereafter  to  be  violated,  of  the  possession  of  the  lands  to 
be  acquired  by  them  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  of  the  perpetual  right  of 
self-government  This  is  the  object  of  the  resolutions  and  petition  which  I 
am  about  to  ofI#  to  the  Senate. 

But  I  have  thought  that  this  occasion  was  one  which  called  upon  me  to 
express  the  opinions  and -sentiments  which  I  hold  in  relation  to  this  entire 
subject,  as  respects  not  only  the  emigratiog  Indians,  but  those  also  who  are 
desirous  to  remain  at  home ;  in  short,  to  express  in  oondse  terms  my  views 
of  the  relations  between  the  Indian  tribes  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  the  rights  of  both  parties,  and  the  duties  of  this  government  in 
regard  to  them. 

The  rights  of  the  Indians  are  to  be  ascertained,  in  the  first  place,  by  the 
solemn  stipulations  of  numerous  treatiei  made  with  them  by  the  United 
States.  It  IB  not  my  purpose  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  all  the 
treaties  which  have  been  made  with  Indian  tribes  bearing  on  this  particular 
topic:  but^I  feel  constrained  to  ask  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  some  por- 
tions of  those  treaties  which  have  been  made  with  the  Clierokees,  and  to  the 
memorable  treaty  of  Greenville,  which  has  terminated  the  war  that  pre- 
viously thereto,  for  many  years,  raged  between  the  United  States  and  the 
northwestern  Indian  tribes.  I  find,  upon  consulting  the  collection  of  Indian 
treaties  in  my  hand,  that  within  the  lost  half-century,  fourteen  different  trea- 
ties have  been  concluded  with  the  Cherokees,  the  first  of  which  bore  date  in 
the  year  1775,  and  some  one  or  more  of  which  have  been  concluded  under 
every  administration  of  the  general  government^  from  the  beginning  of  it  to 
the  present  time,  except  the  present  administration,  and  that  which  imme- 
diately preceded  it  The  treaty  of  Hopewell,  the  first  in  the  series,  was 
concluded  in  1775;  in  the  third  article  of  which  "the  said  Indians  for  them- 
selves, and  their  respective  tribes  and  towns,  do  acknowledge  all  the  Chero- 
kees to  be  under  the  protection  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  of  no 
other  sovereign  tohataoever/*  The  fifth  article  of  the  same  treaty  provides 
that— 

**  If  any  dttzen  of  the  UnitrMl  Statnti,  or  ofher  person,  not  beings  an  Indian,  phall  attempt 
to  aetde  on  any  of  the  land*  westward  or  southward  of  tiie  said  boundary,  which  are  hereby 
aOotted  to  the  Indiana  for  their  huntincr-groundo,  or,  havjnir  alreadv  settlod,  and  will  not 
remoTe  from  the  same  within  six  month*  after  the  ratifleation  of  tnin  treaty  Ruch  person 
shall  forfeit  the  protection  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Indians  may  punish  him  or  not,  aa 
tbey  pleaae :  provided,  nevertheless,  that  this  article  shall  not  extend  to  tbe  people  settled 
be^reen  the  rork  of  French,  Broad,  md  Holston  rivers,"  Sec 
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Tb«  next  trt&tj  in  the  series,  which  was  conclnded  after  the  establiali- 
mont  of  tlie  governmeDt  of  tlie  United  States^  under  the  auspices  of  th« 
Fatlier  of  liis  Country,  was  in  the  year  1791,  on  the  bauka  of  the  Holston, 
and  contains  the  following  proyiaion :  — 

■■  Arr.  7.  The  Uoited  States  mAeaalj  guaranty  to  tiie  Cherokee  natioa  all  their  lands  aat 
heieby  ceded." 

This  is  not  an  ordinary  assurance  of  protection,  Ac,  but  a  toUmn  guarmitf 
of  the  rights  of  the  Cherokees  to  tlie  lands  in  question.  The  next  treaty  to 
which  I  will  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate^  was  concluded  in  1798,  alfo^ 
under  the  auspices  of  General  Washington,  and  declares  aa  follows:  — 

'The  undersii^ed  Heniy  Knox,  Secretary  for  the  department  of  wu-,  being  authorized 
thereto  by  the  President  of  the  United  Htatea,  in  behalf  of  the  »aid  UnRed  Stnter.  and  the 
onders'gned  chii  fii  nnd  warrior>.  in  their  own  names,  and  in  behalf  of  the  whole  Cherokee 
aatioii,  are  d(>»irous  of  r»'-eBtal)liBliing  peace  and  friendship  between  the  raid  parties  in  a 
permioifnt  innnnpr.  do  hereby  declnre  that  the  said  treaty  of  Ilolston  is.  to  all  rntrnta  and 
porpo  es  in  full  force  and  binding  upon  tlie  said  partiea,  aa  well  in  reapect  to  bonndaiies 
tlwrain  mentioned,  an  in  all  other  respects  whaterer." 

Tliis  treaty,  it  is  seen,  renetot  the  solemn  guaranty  contained  in  the  pv»> 
oeding  treuty,  and  declares  it  to  be  binding  and  obligatory  upon  the  parties 
in  all  respects  whatever. 

Again:  in  another  treaty,  concluded  in  1798,  under  the  second  Chief 
Magistrate  of  the  United  States,  we  find  the  following  stipulations:"-^ 

"Aar.  2.  The  treaties  subsisting  between  the  pre«ent  eoBt^acting  parties  are  acknowl* 
edged  to  be  of  full  and  operating  force ;  together  with  the  construction  and  usage  endar 
flinr  rrsp^ctire  articles,  and  so  to  continuo. 

'*  AaT.  :i.  The  limits  and  boundaries  of  the  Cherokee  nation,  aa  stipulated  and  marked  by 
<he  exis:iii?  tr^atien  between  the  partiea  shall  be  and  remain  the  same,  where  not  altered  I9 
Ike  present  treaty." 

lliere  were  other  provisions^  in  other  treatie%  to  which,  if  I  did  not  intend 
to  take  up  as  little  time  as  possihle  of  the  Senate^  I  might  advantageously 
eall  their  attention.  I  will,  however,  pass  on  to  one  of  the  last  treaties  with 
the  Cherokees,  which  was  concluded  in  tlie  year  1817.  That  treaty  reoog- 
ntsed  the  difference  existing  between  the  two  portions  of  the  Cherokeei^ 
one  of  which  was  desirous  to  remain  at  home  and  prosecute  the  good  wofk 
of  civilization,  in  whidi  they  had  made  some  progreas,  and  the  otlier  portion 
was  desirous  to  go  beyond  the  Mississippi  In  that  treaty,  the  fifth  artid^ 
after  several  other  stipulations^  concludes  as  follows:  — 

**  And  it  is  farther  stipulated,  that  the  treaties  heretofore  made  between  the  Cherokee 
natiott  and  the  United  States  are  to  cootinuR  in  full  force  with  both  piirtA  of  the  nation,  and 
both  parts  thereof  are  entitled  to  nil  the  privileges  and  inamunities  which  the  old  natka 
e#oy^  und'n*  the  aforesaid  treaties  ;  the  United  States  reserrinir  the  riffbt  (rf*  eatabliahiqg 
fiictories,  a  mlLtury  post,  and  roads,  within  the  boundaries  above  defined." 

And  to  this  treaty,  thus  emphatically  renewing  the  recognition  of  tlit 
rights  of  the  Indians,  is  signed  the  name,  as  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  tha 
United  States  who  negotiated  it,  of  the  preaent  Chief  Magistrate  of  th* 
United  States. 

These  were  the  stipulatioaa  in  treatiea  with  the  Cherokee  natioD,  to  whkk 
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1  thought  proper  to  oiUl  the  ott«nUoa  of  the  Senate.  I  will  now  turn  to 
the  treaty  of  Green ville,  concluded  about  forty  years  ago,  recognising  some 
general  principles  applicable  to  this  subject  The  fifth  article  of  that  treaty 
reads  as  follows :  — 

**To  prevent  any  mUundentntding  about  the  Indian  landa  rdinqaiahed  by  the  United 
8tate«  in  the  tbunh  article,  it  ii  now  explicitly  declnred,  that  the  ineuniag  of  tii&c  relin> 
qnishmjut  in  this :  the  Indian  trilie^  who  nave  a  right  to  thoi  e  landa  are  quieily  to  enjoy 
them,  hunting,  ulHiitiug,  and  dwclUng  thereon  so  lung  as  they  ploaiw,  without  any  molesta> 
taon  trum  the  Uuit.-d  diates;  bat  when  the.-e  tribes,  or  any  oi  tbcin,  nhall  be  di-pused  to 
Mil  their  kuds,  or  any  part  of  them,  they  are  to  be  s<ild  only  to  the  Unitt^d  dtates ;  wnd,  uu> 
til  sueh  fttle,  the  Uuiti^id  dtafees  will  prut<  et  all  the  said  IndL.n  tribes  in  the  quiet  eivjuynieut 
of  thtdr  lands  Hgaiu^t  all  citizens  of  the  United  Scales,  and  all  other  white  persona  who 
Intrude  upou  the  same.  Aud  th-)  said  Indian  tribes  again  ackuowledge  thetiueives  to  be 
«ader  the  protection  of  ihj  said  United  Spates,  and  no  other  power  whtttever." 

Such,  sir,  are  the  rights  of  the  Indian  tribes.  And  what  are  those  rights  f 
They  are,  that  the  Indians  shall  live  under  their  own  customs  and  laws; 
that  tiiey  shall  live  upon  their  own  lands^  hunting,  planting,  and  dwelling 
thereon  so  long  as  tbey  please,  without  interruption  or  molestation  of  any 
sort  from  the  white  people  of  Uie  United  States,  acknowledging  tlieniselves 
under  the  protection  of  tlie  United  States,  and  of  no  otlier  power  whatever; 
that  when  they  no  longer  wish  to  keep  the  lands,  they  shall  sell  them  only 
to  the  United  States,  whose  government  thus  secures  to  itself  the  pre-enip> 
live  right  of  purchase  in  them.  Tliese  rights,  so  secured  by  successive  trea< 
ties  and  guaranties,  have  also  been  recognised,  on  several  occasions^  by  the 
highest  jadidal  tribunala 

(Mr.  CX.AT  here  quoted  from  an  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  a  passage  declaring  that 
tiie  Indians  are  acknowledged  to  have  an  unquei^tionable,  and  heretofore  unquestioned, 
right  to  their  land,  antU  it  shall  be  extinguished  by  voluntary  cession  to  this  govenuHent.] 

But  it  is  not  at  home  alone  that  the  rights  of  the  Indians  within  the  lim- 
its of  the  United  States  have  been  recognised.  Not  only  has  the  Executive, 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Supreme  Court,  recognised  these 
rights,  but  in  one  of  the  most  important  epochs  of  this  government,  and  on 
one  of  the  most  solemn  occasions  in  our  intercourse  with  foreign  powers, 
these  rights  of  the  Indian  tribes  have  been  acknowledged.  You,  sir,  will 
understand  me  at  once  to  refer  to  the  negotiation  between  the  government 
of  Great  Britain  and  that  of  the  United  States,  which  had  for  its  object  the 
termination  of  the  late  warl>etween  the  two  countries.  Sir,  it  roust  be  within 
your  recollection,  and  that  of  every  member  of  the  Senate,  that  the  hingo 
upon  which  tliat  negotiation  turned  —  the  ground  upon  which  it  was  for  n 
long  time  apprehended  that  the  conference  between  the  commissioners 
would  terminate  in  a  rupture  of  the  negotiation  between  the  two  coun- 
tries—  was,  the  claim  brought  forward  on  that  memorable  occasion  by 
Great  Britain  in  behalf  of  the  Indians  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States. 
It  will  be  recollected  that  she  advanced,  as  a  principle  from  which  she 
would  not  recede,  as  a  sana  qua  non^  again  and  again,  during  the  prepress 
of  tlie  negotiation,  that  the  Indians,  as  her  allies^  should  be  included  in  the 
treaty  of  peace  which  the  negotiators  were  about  forming;  that  they  should 
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have  a  permaneot  boundary  assigned  them,  and  that  neither  Great  Britain 
nor  the  United  States  should  be  at  liberty  to  purchase  their  landa 

Such  were  the  pretensions  urged  on  that  occasion,  which  the  commission- 
ere  of  the  United  States  felt  it  to  be  their  imperatire  duty  to  resist  To 
establish  as  the  boundary  the  line  of  the  treaty  of  Greenville,  as  proposed, 
which  would  have  excluded  from  the  benefit  of  American  laws  and  privi- 
leges a  population  of  not  less  than  a  hundred  tliousand  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Ohio — American  citizens,  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  government — 
was  a  proposition  which  the  Amerian  negotiators  could  not  for  a  moment 
entertain :  they  would  not  even  refer  it  to  their  government,  though  assured 
that  it  would  there  meet  the  same  unanimous  rejection  tliat  it  did  from 
them.  But  it  became  a  matter  of  some  importance  that  a  satisfactory  assu- 
rance should  be  given  to  Great  Britain  that  the  war,  which  we  were  about 
to  bring  to  a  conclusion  with  her,  should  close  also  with  her  allies:  and 
what  was  that  assurance  f  I  will  not  trouble  the  Senate  with  tracing  the 
whole  account  of  that  negotiation,  but  I  beg  leave  to  call  your  attention  to 
one  of  the  passages  of  it  You  will  find,  on  examining  the  history  of  tJfe 
negotiation,  that  the  demand  brought  forward  by  the  British  government^ 
through  their  minister,  on  this  occasion,  was  the  subject  of  several  argu- 
mentative papers.  Toward  the  close  of  this  correspondence,  reviewing  the 
course  puosued  toward  the  aborigines  by  the  several  European  powers 
which  had  planted  colonies  in  America,  comparing  it  with  that  of  the  United 
States,  and  contrasting  the  lenity,  kindness,  and  forbearance  of  the  United 
States,  with  the  rigor  and  severity  of  other  powen^  the  American  negotia- 
tors expressed  themselves  as  follows :  — 

'  From  the  rigor  of  this  ^stein,  however,  as  practiced  by  Great  Britaizi,  and  all  the  other 
European  powers  in  America,  the  humane  ana  liberal  policj  of  the  United  States  has  rol- 
untarily  relaxed.  A  celebnited  writer  on  the  law  of  nations,  to  whose  authority  British 
Jurists  have  taken  particular  satisfaction  in  appealing,  after  stating,  in  the  tnwt  explicit 
manner,  the  legitimacy  of  colonial  settlements  in  America,  to  the  exdaAion  of  all  nghta 
of  uncivilized  Intlian  tribes,  has  taken  occasion  to  praise  the  Justice  and  humanity 
of  the  first  settlers  of  New  England,  and  of  the  founder  of  Pennsylrania,  In  having  pur> 
chased  of  the  Indians  the  lands  they  resolved  to  cultivate,  notwithstanding  their  being  fur- 
nished with  a  charter  from  their  sovereign.  It  Is  this  example  which  the  United  8istea, 
since  they  became  by  their  independence  the  sovereigns  of  the  territory,  have  adopted 
and  orin^nized  into  a  polUieid  ggtUm,  Under  (Aox  system,  tlie  Indians  residing  in  the  United 
Starett  ore  so  far  independent  tlrnt  (Ary  Iwt  under  their  own  etutom*,  and  not  under  tht  lawt 
^  the  United  States :  that  their  rights  upon  the  lands  where  they  inhabit  or  hunt  are  tentred 
to  them  by  boundariee  defined  in  amicable  treaties  between  the  United  States  and  them- 
eelveri ;  and  that  whenever  those  boimdarif^  ahe  varied,  it  is  also  by  amicable  and  voluntary 
tniiitiet*,  by  which  they  receive  from  the  United  States  ample  conqiensation  for  every  rigl^ 
they  have  to  the  Umds  ceded  by  them,"  Ac. 

The  correspondence  was  further  continued ;  and  finally  the  commission- 
ers on  tlie  part  of  Great  Britain  proposed  an  article  to  which  the  American 
commissioners  assented,  the  basis  of  which  is  a  declaration  of  what  is  the 
state  of  the  law  between  the  Indian  tribes  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  Tliey  then  proposed  a  further  article,  which  declared  that  the 
United  States  should  endeavor  to  restore  peace  to  the  Indians  who  had 
acted  on  the  side  of  Great  Britain,  together  with  all  the  rights,  possessions^ 
privileges^  and  immunities,  which  they  possessed  prior  to  the  year  1811,  that 
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h,  antecedent  to  the  war  between  England  and  the  United  States ;  in  con- 
dderation  that  Great  Britain  would  terminate  the  war  so  far  as  respected 
the  Indians  who  had  been  allies  of  the  United  States^  and  restore  to  them 
all  the  rights^  privileges,  possessions^  and  immunitie^  which  these  also  had 
enjoyed  previously  to  the  same  period.  Mr.  President^  I  here  state  my  sol- 
emn belief  that  if  the  American  commissioners  had  not  declared  the  laws 
between  the  Indians  and  the  people  of  this  country,  and  the  rights  of  the 
Indians  to  be  such  as  they  are  stated  to  be  in  the  extracts  I  have  read 
to  the  Senate ;  if  they  had  then  stated  that  any  one  State  of  (his  Union, 
which  happened  to  have  Indians  residing  within  its  limits^  possessed  the 
right  of  esLtending  over  them  the  laws  of  such  State,  and  of  taking  their 
lands  when  and  how  it  pleased,  that  the  effect  would  have  been  a  prolonga- 
tion of  the  war.  I  again  declare  my  most  solemn  belief  t'\at  Great  Britain, 
which  assented  with  great  reluctance  to  this  mutual  stipulntion  with  respect 
to  the  Indians^  never  would  have  done  it  at  all,  but  under  a  conviction  of 
the  correspondence  of  those  principles  of  Indian  international  law  (if  I  may 
ose  such  a  phrase),  with  those  which  the  United  States  government  had 
respected  ever  since  the  period  of  our  independence. 

Sir,  if  I  am  right  in  this,  let  me  ask  whether,  in  adopting  the  new  code 
which  now  prevails,  and  by  which  the  rights  of  the  Indians  have  been 
trampled  on,  and  the  most  solemn  obligations  of  treaties  havetbeen  disre- 
garded, we  are  not  chargeable  with  having  induced  that  power  to  conclude 
a  peace  with  us  by  suggestions  utterly  unfounded  and  erroneous? 

Most  of  the  treaties  between  the  Cherokee  nation  of  Indians  and  the 
United  States  have  been  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  ratification,  and  the 
Senate  have  acted  upon  them  in  conformity  with  their  constitutional  power. 
Beside  the  action  of  the  Senate,  as  a  legislative  body,  in  the  enactment  of 
laws  in  conformity  with  their  stipulations^  regulating  the  intercourse  of  our 
citizens  with  that  nation,  it  has  acted  in  its  separate  character,  and  con- 
firmed the  treaties  themselves  by  the  constitutional  majority  of  two-thirde 
of  its  members.  Thus  have  those  treaties  been  sanctioned  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  and  by  every  branch  of  this  government ;  by  the 
Senate,  the  Executive,  and  the  Supreme  Court;  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
But  not  only  have  the  rights  of  the  Cherokees  received  all  these  recogni- 
tions; they  have  been,  by  implication,  recognised  i)y  the  State  of  Georgia 
itself,  in  the  act  of  1802,  in  which  she  stipulated  that  the  government  of  Uie 
United  States,  and  not  the  State  of  Georgia,  should  extinguish  the  Indian 
title  to  the  land  within  her  limits;  and  the  general  government  has  been, 
from  time  to  time,  urged  by  Georgia  to  comply  with  its  engagements,  from 
that  period  until  the  adoption  of  the  late  new  policy  upon  this  subject 

Having  thus^  Mr.  President,  stated,  aa  I  hope  with  clearness,  the  sioinB 
of  the  Indian  tribes^  as  recognised  by  the  most  solemn  acts  that  can  be 
entered  into  by  any  government,  let  me  in  the  next  place  inquire  into  the 
nature  of  the  injuries  which  have  been  jnfiicted  upon  them ;  in  other  words^ 
Snto  the  present  condition  of  the  Cherokee^  to  whom  protection  has  been 
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awured  as  well  by  solema  treaties  as  by  the  laws  and  guaranties  of  ih9 
United  States  govern lueuL 

And  here  let  ine  be  permitted  to  say,  that  I  go  into  this  subject  with  feel- 
isgs  which  no  language  at  mj  comuiand  will  enable  roe  adequately  to 
exprf'sa.  I  assure  tlie  Senate,  and  in  an  especial  manner  do  1  assure  the 
honorable  senators  from  Georgia,  that  my  wish  and'  purpose  is  any  other 
than  to  excite  tlie  slightest  possible  irritation  on  the  part  of  any  human 
being.  Far  from  iL  I  am  actuated  only  by  feelings  of  grief,  feelings  of 
sorrow,  snd  of  profound  regret,  irresistibly  called  forth  by  a  contemplation 
of  the  miserable  condition  to  which  these  unfortunate  people  have  been 
reduced  by  acts  of  legislation  proceeding  from  one  of  the  StaUfS  of  this  con- 
federacy. I  again  assure  the  honorable  senators  from  Georgia  that,  if  it  has 
become  my  painful  duty  to  comment  upon  some  of  these  acta^  I  do  it  not 
witli  any  desire  to  place  them,  or  the  State  they  represent,  in  an  invidious 
position;  but  because  Georgia  was,  I  believe,  the  first  in  the  career,  tlie 
object  of  which  seems  to  be  tlie  utter  annihilation  of  every  Indian  rights 
and  because  she  has  certainly,  in  the  promotion  of  it^  far  outstripped  every 
oUier  State  in  tlie  Union. 

I  have  not  before  me  the  various  acts  of  the  State  in  reference  to  the 
Indians  within  her  bounds;  and  it  is  possible  I  may  be  under  some  mistake 
iu  reference,  to  them ;  and  if  I  am,  no  one  will  correct  the  error  more 
readily  or  with  greater  pleasure. 

I(  however,  I  had  all  those  laws  in  my  hand^  I  should  not  now  attempt 
to  read  them.  Instead  of  thie^  it  will  be  sufficient  for  me  to  state  the  efTeets 
which  have  been  produced  by  them  upon  the  condition  of  the  Cherokee  In> 
dians  residing  in  that  State.  And  here  follows  a  list  of  what  has  been  done 
by  her  legislature.  Iler  first  act  was  to  abolish  the  government  of  these 
CSierokees.  No  human  community  can  exist  without  a  government  of  some 
kind ;  and  the  Cherokees,  imitating  our  example,  and  having  learned  from 
JOB  something  of  the  principles  of  a  free  constitution,  established  for  them- 
selves a  government  somewhat  resembling  our  own.  It  is  quite  immaterial 
to  us  what  its  form  wssl  They  always  had  had  some  government  among 
them ;  and  we  guarantied  to  them  the  right  of  living  under  their  own  laws 
and  customs^  unmolested  by  any  one;  insomuch  that  our  own  citizens  were 
outlawed,  should  they  presume  to  interfere  with  them.  What  particular 
regulations  they  adopted  in  the  management  of  their  humble  and  limited 
ooDoerns,  is  a  matter  with  which  we  have  no  concern.  However,  the  very 
first  act  of  the  Georgia  legislature  was  to  abolish  all  governments  of  every 
eort  among  these  people,  and  to  extend  the  laws  and  government  of  the 
State  of  Georgia  over  them.  The  next  step  was  to  divide  their  territory 
into  counties;  the  next,  to  survey  the  Cherokee  lands;  and  the  lasti  to  dis- 
tribute this  land  among  the  citizens  of  Georgia  by  lottery,  giving  to  evtrj 
head  of  a  family  one  ticket,  and  the  prize  in  land  that  should  be  drawn 
against  it  To  be  sure  there  were  many  reservations  for  the  heads  of  Indian 
fjMnilies— and  of  how  much  did  gentlemen  suppose!  —  of  one  hundred  and 
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•fatty  acrea  only,  and  Uiis  to  include  their  improvements.  But  even  to  tliis 
limited  |x>88e«wion,  the  poor  Indian  wns  to  have  no  fee^t'iimple  title;  he  was 
lo  hold  as  a  mere  occupant,  at  the  will  of  the  Stale  of  Geoi^ia,  for  just  so 
long  or  so  short  a  time  as  she  might  think  proper.  The  laws  at  the  same 
time  gave  him  no  one  particular  right  whatever.  lie  could  not  hef>oine  a 
memlter  of  the  State  legislature,  nor  could  he  hold  nny  office  undt- r  State 
authority,  nor  could  he  vote  as  an  elector.  lie  possessed  not  one  single  right 
of  a  freeman.  No,  not  even  the  poor  privilege  of  testifying  to  his  wrongs 
in  the  clisracter  of  a  witness  in  the  courts  of  Georgia,  or  in  any  matter  of 
controversy  whatsoever. 

These,  Mr.  President,  are  the  acts  of  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Geor^m, 
in  relation  to  tiie  Indians.  Tliey  were  not  all  passed  at  one  session ;  they 
were  enacted,  time  after  time,  ns  the  State  advanced  further  and  further  in 
her  st4*|is  to  the  acquisition  of  the  Indian  country,  and  the  destruction  and 
annihilation  of  all  Indian  rights,  until,  by  a  recent  net  of  the  same  Inidy, 
the  courts  of  tlie  State  itself  are  occluded  against  the  Indian  sufferer,  and 
he  is  actually  denied  an  appeal  even  to  foreign  tnl)unals,  in  the  erection 
and  in  the  laws  of  whicii  he  had  no  voice,  there  to  complain  of  his  wrongsi 
If  he  enters  tiie  hall  of  Georgia's  justice,  it  h  upon  a  surrender  at  the 
threshold  of  all  his  rights.  The  history  of  this  law  to  wliicli  I  have  alluded, 
is  tills:  When  the  previous  law  of  the  State,  dividing  the  Indian  lands  hy 
lottery  was  passed,  some  Indians  made  an  appeal  to  one  of  the  judges  of 
ilie  Stat^;  and  applied  for  an  injunction  against  tiie  proceeding;  and  such 
was  tlie  undeniable  justice  of  their  plea,  that  the  jvidge  found  himself  un- 
able to  refiise  it,  and  he  granted  the  injunction  sought.  It  was  the  injunction 
which  led  to  the  passage  of  this  act:  to  some  of  the  provisions  of  which  I 
now  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate.     And  first,  to  the  title  of  the  act: — 

**  Ahill  to  axnfmA  nn  net  enHfl^H  an  act  more  rffncfiially  to  providp  for  the  povprnmenr  and 
|»rotPcrt«ni  »f  th#»  Ch«»rok»v  Indhnu  r»»»«idintj  within  th*«  limits  of  G"rjnria  :  and  to  nr»*<»i'rilj6 
Cbc  bounds  of  thoir  occupant  clMims :  and  also  to  authorize  grants  to  itieue  fur  lota  dniwn  in 
the  late  land  and  gold  lotteriee." 

Ah,  sir,  it  was  the  pursuit  of  gold  which  led  the  Spanish  invader  to  deso- 
late tlie  fair  fields  of  Uexico  and  Peru  — 

"  And  to  i»rorid«  for  th«  nppolntmrnt  of  an  Bjs»*nt  fo  cany  rertafn  parta  tberrof  into  ex^ 
cufioTi;  nnd  to  fix  th«!  i>aliiry  of  t>uch  aiff-nt,  nnd  to  punii^h  tho^r  perMiu  who  muy  deter 
Indianifi  from  enrolling  for  emigration,  paiu^td  20th  Docemiicr,  1833.'* 

Well,  sir,  this  bill  goes  on  to  provide, 

••  That  it  shall  Ik»  th<*  duty  of  th'^as'-nt  or  sfiront-*  appointr^d  liy  hip  exfH>ll'»nry  th"  Ooyomor, 
nnd^r  th<»  authority  of  thif  or  th<»  net  of  which  it  ii«  nm"ndMtnry.  to  rpport  to  him  th*»  num- 
ber, di-  rrirt,  and  wction  of  hII  lotn  of  hnd  i»iihjort  to  h"  iran^'d  liy  th*»  pmrl>«ion«  nf  mid 
set,  which  h*»  mny  >w  required  to  dn  l<y  thf  drHwr.  or  hi*  a? -nr,  or  th'»  p"rj«on  clnimtni»  tho 
sam**;  ind  it  phnil  Iw  th**  eluty  of  h\»  rxc>  11  ncy  the  jrnvprnor,  upon  th**  appliration  f)f  the 
drawfT  «»f  any  of  the  aforpicnid  IritJ*.  hi-  or  h#"r  pwcin!  aff'-ntr",  or  thp  p'T-fm  to  whom  the 
drawer  may  hnvi^  ImnH-fiilo  convr-yod  th"  Hnm»»,  hit*  aij-nt  or  ««•=!. ii".  to  i-nu»  n  jfTMnt  there- 
for ;  and  it  phall  h*»  the  du^y  of  tho  noid  ajr»*nt  or  asT'Tit-.  upon  th<'  pro«luftion  «if  th»»  er»>nt 
00  Wnc'l  a*  afi'rfwd  hy  th*'  irmntiir.  hi»»  or  hor  asent,  or  th"  p-rnoM.  or  hij>  or  h*»r  ac'*nt  to 
whom  th**  wtid  Innd  «»  criintM  a^  aforf*«aid  mny  hi-vo  hfvn  honn-fi-l**  cfrnv-yi^d.  to  d»  Hv^r 
po0«ef>f-inn  of  ^-nid  ernntM  lot  to  th»>  ^aiil  ffnint*"*?  or  p^r»«m  '-ntirli'd  to  the  po-wvoion  of  tba 
same  under  thp  provi,«ion>«  of  thi^  Mct,  or  th'*  act  of  whir-h  tlii«  i»  Hmcndatoiy,  and  hi.«  excel- 
ianey  the  Govenior  is  berel^y  authorized,  upon  eatJiiiACtsry  evidrnco  that  the  «aid  agent  ti 
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impeded  or  xesisted  in  delivering  such  poBseation,  by  a  force  which  he  can  not  oreroouM^  to 
order  out  a  student  force  to  carry  the  power  of  said  ugmt  or  agrats  fully  into  eficct,  and 
to  pay  the  eiqienaea  of  the  aame  out  of  the  contingent  fund  :  Pnmdtd,  noOiing  in  Ihia  act 
ahaU  be  so  construed  aa  to  require  the  interference  of  the  aaid  agent  between  two  or  nu>re 
individuals  claiming  posaeasion,  by  virtue  of  titles  derived  from  a  grant  from  the  State,  to 
any  lot." 

Thus  after  the  State  of  Georgia  had  distributed  the  latds  of  the  Indians 
by  lottery,  and  the  drawers  of  prizes  were  authorized  to  receive  grants  of 
the  land  drawn,  and  with  these  grants  in  their  hand,  were  authorized  to  de- 
mand of  the  agent  of  the  State,  appointed  for  the  purpose,  to  be  put  in  posr 
session  of  the  soil  thus  obtained.  If  any  resistance  to  their  entry  should  be 
made  —  and  who  was  to  make  it  but  a  poor  Indian  f — the  Governor  was 
empowered  to  turn  out  the  military  force  of  the  State,  and  enable  the  agent 
to  take  possession  by  force,  without  trial,  without  judgment,  and  without 
investigation. 

But,  should  there  be  two  claimants  of  the  prite,  should  two  of  the  ticket- 
holders  dispute  their  claim  ta  the  same  lot,  then  no  military  force  was  to  be 
used.  It  was  only  when  the  resistance  was  by  an  Indian  —  it  was  only  when 
Indian  rights  should  come  into  collision  with  the  alleged  rights  of  the  State 
of  Georgia  —  that  the  strong  hand  of  military  power  was  instantly  to  in- 
terpose. 

The  next  section  of  the  act  is  in  these  words:  — 

"  And  b«UJ^irtiker  enacted  bw  the  aiakoritjf4tfore$aid.  That  if  anv  person  diapoaaeased  of  a 
lot  of  land  undrr  thia  act,  or  the  act  of  which  it  is  amendatory,  squI  go  before  a  justice  of 
the  peace  or  of  the  inferior  court,  and  make  affidavit  that  he  or  she  was  not  liable  to  be  dts> 
po»fieesed  under  or  by  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  or  the  aforesaid  act,  and  file  said  affidavit 
in  the  clerk's  office  of  the  superior  court  of  the  coun^r  in  which  said  land  shall  lie,  such 
person,  upon  giving  bond  and  security  in  the  clerk's  office  for  the  coats  to  accrue  on  the 
trial,  shall  be  permitted,  within  ten  days  from  such  dispossessing,  to  enter  an  appeal  to  said 
auperior  court,  and  at  sfdd  court  die  judge  shall  cause  an  issue  to  be  made  up  oetween  the 
appellant  and  the  person  to  whom  possession  of  said  land  waa  delivered  by  either  Ot  aaid 
agents,  which  said  issue  shall  be  in  the  following  fonu." 

[Mr.  Cuthbert,  of  Georgia,  here  interposed :  and,  having  obtsined  Mr.  Clay'a  consent  to 
explain,  stated  that  he  had  unfortunately  not  been  in  the  Senate  when  the  honorable  Senator 
commenced  his  speech ;  but  had  learned  that  it  was  in  sup)K>rt  of  a  memorial  from  certain 
Cherokee  Indians  in  the  State  of  Georgia,  who  deaired  to  emigrate.  He  must  be  pennitted 
to  say,  that  the  current  of  the  honorable  Senator's  remarks  did  not  suit  remarkably  well  the 
subject  of  such  a  memorial.  A  memorial  of  a  different  kind  had  been  presented,  and  which 
the  Committee  on  Indians  Affairs  had  before  it,  to  which  the  Senator's  reniarks  woold  better 
apply.  The  present  discussion  was  wholly  unexpected,  and  it  seemed  to  him  not  in  con- 
sistency with  the  object  of  the  memorial  he  had  presented.] 

Mb.  Clay. — ^I  am  truly  sorry  the  honorable  gentleman  was  absent  when  I 
commenced  speaking.  I  delayed  presenting  the  memorial  because  I  ob- 
served that  neither  of  the  Senators  from  Georgia  were  in  their  seats^  until 
the  hour  when  they  might  be  expected  to  be  present,  and  when  one  of  them 
(Mr.  King)  had  actually  taken  his  seat  If  the  honorable  Senator  had  been 
present,  he  would  have  heard  me  say  that  I  thought  the  presentation  of  the 
memorial  a  fit  occasion  to  express  my  sentiments,  not  only  touching  the 
rights  of  these  individual  petitioners,  but  on  the  rights  of  all  the  Indian 
tribei^  and  their  relations  to  this  government    And  if  he  will  have  but  a 
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little  patience,  he  will  find  that  it  ib  mj  intention  to  present  propositions 

which  go  to  embrace  both  resolutions. 

And  here,  Mr.  President^  let  me  pause  and  invite  the  attention  of  the 

Senate  to  the  provision  in  the  act  of  Qeoi^  which  I  was  reading — that  is^ 

that  he  may  have  the  privilege  of  an  appeal  to  a  tribunal  of  justice,  by 

forms  and  by  a  bond  with  the  nature  and  force  of  which  he  is  unacquainted  ; 

and  that  then  he  may  have — what  besides!    I  invoke  the  attention  of  the 

Senate  to  this  part  of  the  law.    What^  I  ask,  does  it  secure  to  the  Indian  I 

His  rights  I    The  rights  recognised  by  treaties  f    The  rights  guarantied  to 

him  by  the  most  solemn  acts  which  human  governments  can  perform  f    No. 

It  allows  him  to  come  into  the  courta  of  the  State,  and  there  to  enjoy  the 

benefit  of  the  summary  proceeding  called  in  the  act  "an  appeall" — but 

which  can  never  be  continued  beyond  a  second  term ;  and  when  he  comes 

there,  what  then  I    He  shall  be  permitted  to  come  into  court  and  enter  an 

appeal,  which  shall  be  in  the  following  form :  — 

**  A.  B.,  who  wiw  Mepoueaapd  of  •  lot  of  land  by  an  agent  of  the  State  of  G<*orgia,  cornea 
into  court,  and  admiutng  tkt  right  of  tkt  State  of  Oeorgia  to  pa$»  the  law  under  which  eaid 
mgeHt  oeted,  avers  ihat  he  was  not  liable  to  be  dupoaseMed  of  aaid  land,  by  or  under  any  one 
ol  the  pruvbiona  of  the  act  of  the  General  AjMembly  of  Georgia,  paaaed  SOth  December, 
1833,  *  more  effectually  to  proTide  for  the  protection  of  the  CheroRce  Indiana  rp^idini^  within 
the  limita  of  Ocor^  ana  to  preacribe  the  bounda  of  their  occupant  clainui,  and  also  to 
authorize  grants  to  wsoe  for  lota  drawn  in  the  land  and  ^Id  lottenea  in  cc rtiiin  caitea.  and 
to  pmvide  for  the  appointment  of  an  agent  to  carry  certain  oarta  thereof  into  execution,  and 
fix  the  calary  of  euch  agent,  and  to  puniMh  those  persona  who  may  deter  Indinna  from  en- 
rolling  for  emigration,'  or  the  act  amendatory  thereof^  paaaed  at  the  aessiou  of  the  logiala- 
ture  of  1834  :  '  in  which  laaue  the  person  to  whom  po.'wei*i>ion  of  said  land  was  delivered 
•hall  Join  ;  and  which  issue  shall  constitute  the  entire  pleadings  be.twoen  the  pHrtie»  ;  nor 
■hull  Uie  court  allow  any  matter  other  than  is  contained  in  sitid  issue  to  be  pUiccd  upon  the 
record  or  filea  of  said  court ;  and  said  cause  shall  bo  tried  at  the  first  term  of  the  court,  un- 
less good  cause  shall  be  shown  for  a  continuance,  and  the  same  party  sludl  not  be  pi>rmitted 
to  continue  said  cause  more  than  once,  except  for  unavoidable  providential  cauoe :  nor  shall 
■aid  court,  at  the  inatanoe  of  either  party,  pass  any  order  or  grant  any  injunction  to  stay  said 
cause,  nor  permit  to  be  engrafted  on  said  cause  any  other  proceedings  whatever." 

At  the  same  time  we  find,  by  souther  enactment,  the  judges  of  tlie  courts 
of  Georgia  are  restrained  from  granting  injunctions^  so  that  the  only  form  in 
which  the  Indian  can  come  before  them,  is  in  the  form  of  an  appeal ;  and 
in  this,  the  very  first  step  is  an  absolute  renunciation  of  the  rights  be  holds 
by  treaty,  and  the  unqualified  admission  of  the  rights  of  his  antagonist^  as 
conferred  i»y  the  laws  of  Georgia;  and  the  court  is  expressly  prohibited  from 
putting  anything  else  upon  the  record.  Why  I  Do  we  not  all  know  the 
reason  ?  If  the  poor  Indian  was  allowed  to  put  in  a  plea  stating  hia  rights^ 
and  the  court  should  then  decide  against  him,  the  cause  would  go  upon  an 
appeal  to  the  supreme  court;  the  decision  could  be  reAxamined,  could  be 
annulled,  and  the  authority  of  treaties  vindicated.  But^  to  prevent  this,  to 
make  it  impossible,  he  is  compelled,  on  entering  the  courts  to  renounce  his 
Indian  rights,  and  the  court  is  forbidden  to  put  anything  on  record  which 
can  bring  up  a  decision  upon  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  already  stated  that,  in  the  observations  I  have  made^ 
I  am  actuated  by  no  other  feeling  than  such  as  ought  to  be  in  the  breast  of 
every  honest  man  —  the  feeling  of  common  justice.  I  would  say  nothing; 
I  would  whisper  nothing  I  would  insinuate  notliing,  I  would  tliink  nothing; 
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which  cftn,  in  the  remotest  degree,  caaae  irritation  in  the  mind  of  enj  ooa^ 
of  any  Senator  here,  of  any  State  in  this  Union.  1  have  too  ranch  respeei 
lor  every  member  of  the  confederacy.  I  feel  nothing  but  gri«*f  fur  the 
wretched  condition  of  these  most  unfortnnate  people,  and  every  emotioa 
of  my  bosom  dissuades  me  from  the  use  of  epitliets  that  might  rnise  emutiont 
whicli  should  draw  the  attention  of  the  Senate  from  the  justice  of  their 
daims.  «  I  forbear  to  apply  to  this  law  any  epithet  of  any  kind.  Sir,  bo 
•pithet  is  needed.  The  features  of  the  law  itself;  its  warrants  fur  Uie  in- 
terposition of  military  power,  when  no  trial  and  no  judgment  has  been 
allowed  ;  its  denial  of  any  appeal,  unless  the  unhappy  Indian  shall  first  re- 
nounce his  own  rights^  and  admit  the  rights  of  his  op|ionent  —  featurts  such 
aa  tliese,  are  enough  to  show  whnt  tlie  true  character  of  the  net  isi  and 
supersede  the  necessity  of  all  epithets,  were  I  even  capable  of  applying 
them. 

The  Senate  will  thus  perceive  that  the  wliole  power  of  the  State  o£ 
Georgia,  military  as  well  as  civil,  has  been  made  to  1>ear  U|Mm  UieM  Indiani^ 
without  their  having  any  voice  in  forming,  judging  upon,  or  executing  the 
laws  under  which  they  are  placed,  and  without  even  the  |ioor  privilege  of 
establishing  the  injury  they  may  have  sufftered  by  Indian  evidence ;  nay, 
worse  still,  not  even  by  the  evidence  of  a  white  man  I  Because  the  renun- 
ciation by  each  of  his  rights  precludes  all  evidence,  white  or  black,  civilixed 
or  savage.  There,  then,  he  liesi  with  his  property,  his  righta,  and  every 
privilege  which  makes  human  existence  desirable,  at  the  mercy  of  tlie  State 
of  Georgia ;  a  State  in  whose  governntent  or  laws  he  has  no  voice.  Sir,  it 
is  impossible  for  the  most  active  imagination  to  conceive  a  condition  of 
human  society  more  perfectly  wretched.  Shall  I  be  told  that  the  condition 
of  the  African  slave  is  worse  f  Ko,  air ;  no  sir.  It  is  n*>t  worse.  Tlie  in- 
terest of  the  master  makes  it  at  once  his  duty  and  his  inclination  to  provide 
for  the  comfort  and  the  health  of  his  slave :  for  without  these  he  would  be 
improfitablo.  Both  pride  and  interest  render  the  master  prompt  in  vindi- 
eating  the  rights  of  his  slave,  and  protecting  him  from  the  oppression  of 
others,  and  the  laws  aecnre  to  him  tlie  amplest  means  to  do  sa  But  whov 
what  human  being,  stands  in  the  relation  of  master,  or  any  other  relation, 
which  makes  him  interested  in  the  preservation  and  protection  of  the  poor 
Indian  thus  degraded  and  miserable!  Thrust  out  from  human  society; 
without  the  sympathies  of  any,  and  placed  withoht  the  pale  of  ooromon 
justice,  who  is  there  to  protect  him,  or  to  defend  his  rights  I 

Such,  Mr.  President,  is  the  present  condition  of  these  Cherokee  memorial- 
ists,  whose  ease  it  is  my  duty  to  submit  to  the  consideration  of  the  Senate. 
There  remains  but  one  more  inquiry  before  I  conclude.  Is  there  any  remedy 
within  the  scope  of  the  powers  of  the  federal  goyemment  as  given  by  the 
constitution  f  If  we  are  without  the  power,  if  we  have  no  constitutional 
authority,  then  we  are  also  without  responsibility.  Our  regrets  may  l»e  ex- 
cited, our  sympathies  may  be  moved,  our  humanity  may  be  shocked,  our 
hearts  may  be  grieved,  but  if  our  hands  are  tied,  we  can  only  unite  with 
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idl  the  good,  the  Christian,  the  benevolent  portion  of  the  haman  family,  in 
deploring  whnt  we  can  not  prevent 

Bufv  nir,  we  are  nut  thus  jtowerl^^M.  I  stated  to  the  Senate,  when  I  began^ 
that  there  are  two  clBsses  of  the  Cherokees ;  one  of  these  classes  desire  to 
•Bsigrate,  and  it  was  their  petition  I  presented  this  morning,  and  with  r^ 
^>ect  to  these,  our  powers  are  ample  to  afford  them  the  most  libera]  asfll 
offectiial  relief.  They  wish  to  go  beyond  the  Mississippi,  and  to  be  gtiarantteid 
in  the  possession  of  the  country  which  may  l>e  tliere  assigned  to  them.  As 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  have  full  powers  over  the  territf^riest  we 
may  give  them  all  the  guaranty  which  Congress  can  express  for  the  undia- 
tnrbed  fiossession  of  their  lands.  With  respeet  to  their  ease  there  can  be  no 
question  as  to  our  ftowersw 

And  then,  as  to  those  who  desire  to  remain  on  this  side  the  river,  I  ask 
again,  are  we  powerless  I  Can  we  afford  them  no  redress  I  Must  we  sit 
■till  and  see  the  injury  they  suffer,  and  extend  no  hand  to  relieve  themf 
It  were  stranire,  indeed,  were  such  the  ease.  Why  have  we  guarantied  to 
them  the  enjoyment  of  their  own  laws!  Wliy  hare  we  pledged  to  them 
protection  I  Wliy  have  we  assigned  them  limits  of  territory?  Wliy  have 
we  declared  that  they  shall  enjoy  their  homes  in  peace,  without  molestation 
from  any  t  If  Uie  United  States  government  hss  contracted  these  serious 
obligations,  it  ought,  before  the  Indians  were  induced  by  our  assurances  to 
rely  n|)on  our  engagement^  to  have  explained  to  them  its  want  of  authority 
to  make  the  ccmtraet.  Before  we  pretend  to  Great  Britain,  to  Europe,  to 
the  civilized  world,  tliat  such  were  the  rights  we  would  secure  to  the  Indians^ 
we  ought  t4»  have  examined  the  extent  and  the  grounds  of  our  own  right  to 
do  sa  But  is  such,  indeed,  our  situation  I  No,  sir.  Georgia  has  shut  her 
eourta  agaittst  these  Indiana.  What  is  the  remedy?  To  open  oura.  HaTO 
we  not  the  right?    What  says  the  constitution  ? 

"  T^e  judicini  power  shun  extend  to  all  nuies  In  law  and  equity,  arlKtnff  under  this  con- 
slltation,  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  treadea  made  or  which  shall  be  made  under 
tfieir  authority.** 

But  here  is  a  caae  of  conflict  between  the  rights  of  the  proprietors  and 
the  local  laws;  and  here  is  the  very  case  which  the  constitution  contem- 
plated, when  it  declared  that  the  power  of  the  federal  judiciaiy  should 
oxtend  to  all  cases  arising  under  the  authority  of  the  United  Statesi  There- 
Ibre  it  is  fully  within  the  competence  of  Congress,  under  the  provisions  of 
the  constitution,  to  provide  the  manner  in  which  the  Cherokees  msy  have 
their  rights  decided,  because  a  grant  of  the  means  is  included  in  the  grant 
of  jurisdiction.  It  is  competent,  then,  for  Congress  to  decide  whether  the 
Cherokees  have  a  right  to  come  into  a  court  of  justice  and  to  make  an  ap- 
peal to  the  highest  authority  to  sustain  the  solemn  treaties  under  which 
their  rights  have  been  guarantied,  and  in  the  sacred  charaoter  of  which 
they  have  reposed  their  confidence.  And  if  Congress  possesses  the  power 
to  extend  relief  to  the  Indians,  are  they  not  bound  by  the  roost  sacred  of 
human  oonsiderationii  the  obligations  of  treaties,  the  protection  assured 
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them,  by  every  Ghrittisn  tie,  eyerj  benevolent  feeling  erery  bmnuie  im- 
pnlee  of  the  human  hearty  to  extend  it!  If  they  were  to  fail  to  do  thw^  and 
there  ia,  as  reason  and  revelation  declare  there  is^  a  tribanal  of  eternal  jna- 
tioe  to  which  all  human  power  is  amenable,  how  could  they,  if  they  refused 
to  perform  their  duties  to  this  injured  and  oppressed  though  eivilized  raee^ 
expect  to  escape  the  visitations  of  that  Divine  vengeanee  which  none  will 
be  permitted  to  avoid  who  have  committed  wrong;  or  done  injustiee  to  othersl 
At  this  moment^  when  the  United  States  are  urging  on  the  government 
of  Franoe  the  fulfilment  of  the  obligations  of  the  treaty  concluded  with  that 
country,  to  the  execution  of  which  it  is  contended  that  Franoe  has  plighted 
her  sacred  faith,  what  strength,  what  an  irresistible  force  would  be  given  to 
our  plea,  if  we  could  say  to  France  that»  in  all  instances,  we  had  oompletelj 
fulfilled  all  our  engagements^  and  that  we  had  adhered  faithfully  to  every 
obligation  which  we  had  contracted,  no  matter  whether  it  was  entered  into 
with  a  powerful  or  a  weak  people ;  if  we  could  say  to  her  that  we  had 
oom plied  with  all  our  engagements  to  others,  that  we  now  came  before  her, 
always  acting  right  as  we  had  done,  to  induce  her  also  to  fulfil  her  obl^a- 
tions  with  us.  How  shall  we  stand  in  the  eyes  of  France  and  of  the  dvilr 
ized  world,  if,  in  spite  of  the  most  solemn  tveatie^  which  have  existed  for 
half  a  century,  and  have  been  recoguised  in  every  form,  and  by  every 
branoh  of  the  government,  how  shall  we  be  justified  if  we  suffer  these  trea- 
ties to  be  trampled  under  foot,  and  the  rights  which  they  were  given  to 
secure  trodden  in  the  dust  f  How  would  Great  Britain,  after  the  solemn 
understanding  entered  into  with  her  at  Ghent^  feel  after  such  a  breach  of 
faith  ?  And  how  oould  1,  as  a  commissioner  in  the  negotiation  of  that  treaty, 
hold  up  my  head  before  Great  Britain,  after  being  thus  made  an  instrument 
of  fraud  and  deception,  as  I  assuredly  shall  be,  if  the  rights  of  the  Indiana 
are  to  be  thus  outras^ed,  and  the  treaties  by  which  they  were  secured  vio- 
lated t  How  could  I  hold  up  my  head,  after  such  a  violation  of  rights^  and 
say  that  I  am  proud  of  my  country,  of  which  we  must  all  wish  to  be  proud  I 

For  myself;  I  rejoice  that  I  have  been  spared,  and  allowed  a  suitable  op- 
portunity to  present  my  views  and  opinions  on  this  great  national  subject 
so  interesting  to  the  character  of  the  country  for  justice  and  equity.  I 
rejoice  that  the  voice  which,  without  charge  of  presumption  or  arroganos^ 
I  may  say,  has  ever  been  raised  in  defence  of  the  oppressed  of  the  human 
species,  has  been  heard  in  defence  of  this  most  oppreesed  of  alL  To  me,  in 
that  awful  hour  of  death,  to  which  all  must  come,  and  which,  with  respeei 
to  myself,  can  not  be  very  far  distant,  it  will  be  a  source  of  the  highest  oon^ 
solation  that  an  opportunity  has  been  found  by  me,  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate, in  the  discharge  of  my  official  duty,  to  pronounoe  my  views  on  a  course 
of  policy  marked  by  such  wrongs  as  are  calculated  to  arrest  the  attention 
of  every  one,  and  that  1  have  raised  my  humble  voice^  and  pronounced  my 
solemn  protest  against  such  wrongs. 

I  will  no  longer  detain  the  Senate,  but  will  submit  the  following  propo> 
litions:  — 
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Jbtaoioady  That  th«  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  be  directed  to  InqiiiTC  into  flie  expedienej 
•f  making  further  provision,  by  law,  to  enable  Indian  nations,  or  tribec,  to  wboae  use  and 
pccupancy  landa  are  aecured  by  treaties  concluded  between  tiiem  and  tbn  United  States,  to 
mainCriin  their  rights  thus  guarantied,  in  conformity  with  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

Ruohed,  That  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  be  directed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency 
of  making  further  provision,  br  law,  for  setting  apart  a  diatrict  of  country  weet  of  the  Ifia- 
siasippi  river,  for  such  of  the  Cherokee  nation  as  mav  be  disposed  to  pmlgrate  and  to  occupy 
the  same,  and  for  securing  in  perpetuity  the  peacenil  and  undiaturbod  enjoyment  ttuureoc 
to  the  emigrants  and  their  € 


V. 

ON  AFRICAN  COLONIZATION. 

In  the  Hall  or  the  House  or  Repbbbmtativeb^  Jak.  20, 1887. 
BEFORE  THE  AMERICAN  COLONIZATION  SOCIETY. 

I  CAN  NOT  withhold  the  expreflsion  of  mj  congratulaUons  to  the  aociety 
on  accouQt  of  the  very  valuable  acquisition  which  we  have  obtained  in  the 
eloquent  gentleman  fh>m  Boston  (Mr.  Knapp),  who  has  just  favored  us  with 
an  address.  He  has  told  us  of  his  original  impressions^  unfavorable  to  the 
object  of  the  society,  and  of  his  subsequent  conversion.  If  the  same  indus- 
try, investigation,  and  unbiased  judgment,  which  he  and  another  gentleman 
(Mr.  Powell),  who  avowed  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  society  a  similar 
change  wrought  in  his  mind,  were  carried  by  the  public  at  large  into  the 
eonsideration  of  the  plan  of  the  society,  the  conviction  of  its  utility  would 
be  universal. 

I  have  risen  to  submit  a  resolution,  in  behalf  of  which  I  would  bespeak 
the  favor  of  the  society.  But  before  I  offer  any  observations  in  its  support^ 
I  must  say  that,  whatever  part  I  may  take  in  the  proceedings  of  this 
society,  whatever  opinions  or  sentiments  I  may  utter,  they  are  ezoln- 
sively  my  own.  Whether  they  are  worth  anything  or  not,  no  one  but 
myself  is  at  all  responsible  for  them.  I  have  consulted  with  no  person  out 
of  this  society ;  and  I  have  especially  abstained  from  all  communication  or 
eonsuitation  with  any  one  to  whom  I  stand  in  any  official  relation.  My 
judgment  on  the  object  of  this  society  has  been  long  since  delil>erately 
formed.  The  conclusions  to  which,  after  much  and  anxious  consideration, 
my  mind  has  been  brought^  have  been  neither  produced  nor  refuted  by  the 
official  station,  the  duties  of  which  ha^e  been  confided  to  me. 

From  the  origin  of  this  society,  every  member  of  it  has,  I  believe,  looked 
forward  to  the  arrival  of  a  period,  when  it  would  be  necessary  to  invoke 
the  public  aid  in  the  execution  of  the  great  scheme  which  it  was  instituted 
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to  prtimnte.  Conffideriiig  it«elf  m  the  mere  pioneer  in  tlie  canse  wliich  it 
bad  iiiMierUkeii,  it  wa«  well  aware  tliut  it  could  do  no  more  tiitin  remove 
preliiiiiimry  ditficiiltie^  and  point  out  a  Bure  road  to  ultimnte  8uece«s;  and 
that  the  public  unlj^  could  supply  Uiat  regular,  steady,  and  efficient  support^ 
to  which  the  gratuitous  means  of  benevolent  individuals  would  be  found 
incompetent.  My  suqirise  has  been  that  the  society  has  l*een  able  so  long 
to  susUtin  it»e1f,  and  to  do  so  much  upon  the  charitable  eonti-ibntions  of 
good,  and  |iiouB,  and  enlightened  men,  whom  it  has  ha]>pily  found  in  all 
parts  of  our  country.  But  our  work  has  so  pros^tered  and  grown  under 
our  hands,  that  the  appeal  to  the  power  and  resources  of  tlie  public  should 
be  no  longer  deferred.  The  resolr.tion  wiJch  I  have  risen  to  propose  con- 
templates this  appeal.     It  is  iu  the  following  words:  — 

**  Rt-'olwitL,  Thnt  the  bonrd  of  mRnager!>  tie  nnpuvmnd  sad  directed.  «t  racb  time  or  times 
S8  mi.y  (x.'in  to  tiieiu  expedir'nr,  to  uifike  r>*^pt>ctfuI  applicittton  to  the  Conure^  of  the 
Uni.eii  rttuu  s,  Hnd  to  the  le^i^littiiretf  of  the  dittereot  Htateti,  for  such  pecuniHry  wid.  in  tar- 
therMnce  of  the  oLgect  of  this  aodety,  h  they  may  respectively  be  pleased  to  graaL" 

In  soliciting  the  eonntenanee  and  support  of  the  legislatures  of  the  Union 
and  the  States,  it  is  incumbent  on  the  society,  in  making  out  its  ease^  to 
show :  tirc»t^  that  it  offers  to  their  consideration  a  scheme  which  is  practi- 
cable; and,  second,  that  the  execution  of  a  practicable  scheme,  }>artial  or 
entire,  will  be  fraught  with  such  beneficial  consequences  as  U>  merit  the 
support  which  is  solicited.  I  believe  l>«»th  {toints  to  be  maintainable.  First: 
it  is  now  little  upward  of  ten  years  since  a  religioufl^  amiable,  and  Iteney* 
olent  resilient*  of  this  city  first  conceived  Uie  idea  of  ])Ianting  a  colony, 
from  the  United  States^  of  free  people  of  color,  on  the  western  aliores  of 
Africa.  lie  is  no  more;  and  the  noblest  eulogy  which  could  l>e  pronoaneed 
en  bini  would  be  to  inscribe  on  his  tomb  the  merited  epitaph  —  "Here  liea 
tbe  pnijectiir  of  the  American  Ck>louization  Society."  Among  otlien^  to 
whom  he  communicated  the  project^  was  the  person  who  now  has  tbe  honor 
of  addreiwing  yon.  My  first  impressions,  like  those  of  all  who  bave  not 
ftdly  investigHted  the  subject^  were  against  it.  They  yielded  to  bis  eameet 
persuHsions  and  my  own  reflections^  and  I  finally  agreed  with  him  tbat  the 
experiment  was  worthy  of  a  fair  trial.  A  meeting  of  its  friends  was  called, 
organized  as  a  deliberative  body,  and  a  constitution  was  formed.  The  eoeir 
ety  Went  into  operation.  He  lived  to  see  the  moat  encouraging  progress  ia 
its  exertionsi  and  died  in  full  confidence  of  its  eomplete  suceessL  Ulie 
■ociety  was  scarcely  formed  before  it  was  exposed  to  tbe  derision  of  the 

*  It  hM  been,  sinoe  the  delivery  of  the  Speech,  raggested  tbat  the  Rev.  Robert  Flnky,  cf 
Mew  Jersey  (who  to  bIm  unfortunately  dead),  contemplated  the  fonnation  of  a  sodsly, 
with  the  virw  to  the  evtnblishment  of  a  colony  in  Africa,  and  probably  first  commenood  the 
project.  It  ii*  quite  likely  that  he  did ;  and  Mr.  Clay  recoUcctt  seeing  Mr.  Pinlcy,  and  can- 
Suiting  with  him  on  the  ra)i}«ct,  about  the  period  of  the  funniition  of  the  society.  But  the 
alln  ion  ro  Mr.  CHldwell  wiw  founded  on  the  facta  well  known  to  Mr.  Clay,  of  his  a 
agency  ''n  th  >  orr^nz  ton  of  the  -ociety.  and  ht'>  unremitttd  «ubaeqttcntlabora»  which  t 
fees  coniioed  to  the  District  of  Columbia,  in  promoting  the  caujac. 
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unthinking;  pronounced  to  ))«  vieionnry  nnd  chimerical  bj  thoM  who  ^ 
capahle  of  a<)opting  wiser  opinions;  and  the  nioet  confident  preiHctioDS  of 
its  entire  fMihire  were  put  fcrth.  It  found  itself  equally  assailed  hy  the 
two  extremes  of  public  sentiment  in  rci^ard  to  our  African  population. 
Accordin<;  to  one  (that  rasli  class  whicli,  without  a  due  estimate  of  the  fatal 
cooseqnence,  would  forthwith  issue  a  decree  of  general,  immediate,  and 
ladiscrimiuate  emanci|>atiun),  it  was  a  sfheme  of  the  slaveholder  to  perpei* 
note  slavery.  The  other  (that  class  which  believes  slavery  a  blessing;,  and 
which  trembles  with  aspen  sensibility  at  the  appearance  of  the  most  distant 
and  ideal  danger  to  the  tenure  by  which  tliat  description  of  property  it 
held)  declared  it  a  contrivance  to  let  lofise  on  society  all  tlie  slaves  4»f  the 
country,  ignorant  uneducated,  and  incM|>able  of  appreciating  the  value,  or 
enjoying  the  privileges  of  freedom.*  The  Society  saw  itself  surrounded  by 
%Yery  sort  of  embarrassment  What  great  human  enterprise  was  ever  un- 
dertaken without  difficulty  t  What  ever  failed,  within  the  compass  of  humoa 
power,  wh«>n  pursued  with  perseverance  and  blessed  by  the  smiles  of  Pror- 
idencet  The  Society  prosecuted  undismayed  its  great  work,  appealing  for 
■Qccor  to  the  moderate,  the  reasonable,  the  virtuous,  and  religions  portiona 
of  the  public  It  protested  from  the  commencement,  and  throughout  all  iti 
progress,  and  it  now  protests,  that  it  entertains  no  purpose,  on  its  own 
autliority  or  by  its  own  means,  to  attempt  emancipation,  partial  or  general; 
that  it  knows  the  General  Government  has  no  constitutional  i>ower  to 
achieve  such  an  object;  that  it  believes  that  the  States^  and  the  States  only, 
which  tolerate  slavery,  can  accomplish  the  work  of  emancipation ;  and  that 
it  ought  to  be  left  to  them,  exclusively,  absolutely,  and  voluntarily,  to 
decide  the  question. 

Tlie  object  of  the  Society  was  the  colonization  of  the  Free-Colored  Peo- 
ple, not  the  Slaves,  of  the  country.  Voluntary  in  its  institution,  voluntary 
in  its  continuance,  voluntary  in  all  its  ramifications,  all  its  means,  purpose^ 
and  instrnments,  are  also  voluntary.  But  it  was  said  that  no  free-colored 
persons  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  abandon  the  comforts  of  civilized  lifi^ 
and  expose  themselves  to  all  the  perils  of  a  settlement  in  a  distant,  inhospi- 
table, and  snvft<;e  country ;  that^  if  they  could  be  induced  to  go  on  snch  a 
Quixotic  expedition,  no  territory  could  be  procured  for  their  establishment 
OS  a  colony ;  that  the  plan  was  altogether  incompetent  to  effect  its  professed 
object;  and  that  it  ought  to  be  rejected  as  the  idle  dream  of  visionary  en- 
thusiasts. Tlie  Society  has  outlived,  thank  God,  all  these  disastrous  predic- 
tions. It  has  survived  to  swell  the  list  of  false  prophets  It  is  no  longer  a 
question  of  speculation  whether  a  colony  can  or  can  not  be  planted  from 
the  (Jnited  States  of  free  persons  of  color  on  the  shores  of  Africa.  It  is  a 
matter  demonstrated ;  such  a  colony,  in  fact,  exists  prosper^  has  made  suo- 
oessful  war  and  honorable  peace,  and  transacta  all  the  multiplied  buaineoi 


*  A  8ock>ty  of  «  frw  IndlvLdoiils,  without  powi>r,  without  oth«r  rsMmroei  than  those  wbldi 
tn  soppiied  by  apontanooas  benevolenoe,  to  emandpsfeB  sll  the  slaves  of  the  couatiyf 
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of  a  eiTiliEed  and  Christian  community.  It  now  has  about  five  hnndred 
■oul^  disciplined  troops*  forts,  and  other  means  of  defence,  sovereignty  over 
an  extensive  territory,  and  exerts  a  powerful  and  salutary  influence  over 
the  neighboring  dana 

Numbers  of  the  free  African  race  among  us  are  willing  to  go  to  AfriciL 
The  Society  has  never  experienced  any  difficulty  on  that  subject,  except  that 
its  means  of  comfortable  transportation  have  been  inadequate  to  accommo- 
date all  who  have  been  anxious  to  migrate.  Why  should  they  not  gof 
Here  they  are  in  the  lowest  state  of  social  gradation — aliens — political-— 
moral — social  aliens,  strangers,  though  natives.  There,  they  would  be  in 
the  midst  of  their  friends  and  their  kindred,  at  home,  though  bom  in  a  for- 
eign land,  and  elevated  above  the  natives  of  the  country,  as  much  as  they 
are  degraded  here  below  the  other  classes  of  the  community.  But  on  this 
matter,  I  am  happy  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  furnish  indisputable  evidence 
from  the  most  authentic  source,  that  of  large  numbers  of  free  persons  of 
color  themselves.  Numerous  meetings  have  been  held  in  several  churches 
in  Baltimore,  of  the  free  people  of  color,  in  which,  after  being  organized  as 
deliberative  as8emblie^  by  the  appointment  of  a  chairman  (if  not  of  the 
same  complexion)  presiding  as  yon,  Mr.  Vice-President,  do,  and  secretariei^ 
they  have  voted  memorials  addressed  to  the  white  people,  in  which  they 
have  argued  the  question  with  an  ability!  moderation,  and  temper,  surpaa- 
sing  anything  I  can  command,  and  emphatically  recommended  the  colony 
of  Liberia  to  favorable  consideration,  as  the  most  desirable  and  practicable 
scheme  ever  yet  presented  on  this  interesting  subject  I  ask  permission  of 
the  society  to  read  this  highly  creditable  document 

**'nie  fyotrai  of  goTernniRnt  Mtiiblishcd  with  the  full  content  of  ttie  colonittB,  in  tlie  sa- 
tamn  of  1824,  imd  which  tiie  maimgcn  had  the  happiness  to  represent  in  their  last  report 
•8  havinc  thus  far  fulfilled  all  the  purposes  of  its  institaHon,  has  continued  its  opentioai 
during  the  year  without  the  least  irregularity,  and  with  undiminished  success.  The  repab> 
Ucan  nrinciple  is  introduced  as  fitr  as  is  consistent  with  the  youthful  and  unfonned  charac- 
ter or  the  settlement,  and  in  the  election  of  their  officers  the  colonists  have  erinoed  such  in* 
tegrity  and  judgment  as  afford  promise  of  early  preparation  for  all  the  dudes  of  self-goTeriH 
ment  *  The  cml  prerogatiTes  and  goTernment  of  the  colony,  and  the  body  of  the  Uws  by 
which  they  are  sustained,'  says  the  colonial  agent,  '  are  the  pride  of  all.  I  am  happy  in  the 
pemua^ion  I  hare^  that  I  hola  the  balance  of  the  laws  in  the  midst  of  a  people,  with  whom 
ttxe  first  perceptible  Inclination  of  the  sarred  scale  determines  autboritalively  their  senti- 
ments and  their  conduct  There  are  individual  exceptions,  but  these  remarks  extend  to 
the  body  of  the  settlers.' 

*'  The  moral  and  religious  character  of  the  colony,  exerts  a  powerful  influence  on  its  ao- 
eial  and  civil  condition.  That  piety  which  had  guided  most  of  the  early  emigrants  to  Libe> 
Tia,  even  before  they  left  this  country,  to  respectability  and  usefulness  among  their  assod* 
ates,  prepared  them,  in  laying  the  foundation  of  a  colony,  to  act  with  a  degrr«  of  wisdom 
and  energy  which  no  earthly  motives  could  inspire.  Humble,  and  for  the  most  part  unlet- 
tered men ;  bom  and  bnid  in  circumstances  the  most  nnfiivorableto  mental  culture;  unsns> 
tained  by  the  hope  of  renown,  and  unfamiliar  with  the  hintory  of  great  achievements  and 
heroic  yirtu'-s,  theirs  was  nevertheless  a  spirit  unmoved  by  dangers  or  by  sufK'rings,  which 
misfortunes  could  not  darken,  nor  death  dismny.  They  left  America,  and  felt  l^at  it  was 
for  ever :  they  landed  in  Africa,  possibly  to  find  a  home,  but  certainly  a  grave.  Strange 
would  it  have  been  had  the  religion  of  every  individual  of  these  early  settlers  proved  eenu- 
ine ;  but  immcm^ly  changed  as  have  been  their  circumstances,  and  severenr  tried  their 
faith,  most  have  preserved  untsmi.«hed  the  honors  of  their  profession,  and  to  me  purity  of 
tiieir  morals  and  the  con«i8tency  of  their  conduct,  \n  in  a  great  measure  to  be  attributed  tbe 
social  onler  and  general  pnMp*»rity  of  the  colony  of  Liberia.  Their  example  has  proved 
tnoat  salutary ;  and  whiln  subsequent  emicrrants  have  found  themselves  awed  and  n»>trained, 
by  their  regularity,  seriousness,  and  devotion,  the  poor  natives  have  given  their  oonlMenoe, 
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ttd  acknoinrledgi^d  the  pxeelleiice  of  prnrticiil  CbiiitUnfty.  *  It  deferres  record,'  myt  Mir. 
A»huiun, '  that  rrligion  hu  been  the  principal  agnit  employed  in  laying  and  confirming  the 
foundations  of  the  iiettlement  To  thi«  wntini^nt,  raling,  reatraiiiing,  and  actuating  the 
mindjt  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  coloniits,  muet  be  referrni  the  whole  strength  of  our  civil 
goTcmmenL'  Efxample«  of  intemperance,  profanencM,  or  lioentiou«neu,  are  extremely 
rare,  and  vice,  wherever  it  exiuti,  is  obliged  to  trek  concealment  from  the  public  eve.  The 
Sabbath  ia  univernally  respected ;  Sunday  vchoola,  both  for  the  children  of  the  nofony  and 
for  the  natives,  are  establiiihed ;  all  claaaca  attend  regularly  upon  the  worahip  of  God  ;  some 
charitable  aasociationa  have  been  formed  for  the  benefit  of  the  heathen ;  and  though  It  must 
not  be  concealed,  that  the  deep  concern  on  the  subject  of  religion,  which  re«ulti3,  toward 
the  conclusion  of  the  year  181K^  in  the  public  profession  of  Christianity  by  about  fifbr  colo- 
Bbt9,  has  in  a  measure  subsided,  and  some  few  cases  of  delinquency  since  occtirred  :  and 
thout^h  there  are  faults  growing  out  of  the  early  condition  and  oabits  of  the  settlers  which 
Tequire  amendment ;  yet  the  managers  have  reason  to  believe,  that  there  is  a  vast  and  in- 
crea-'ing  preponderance  on  the  side  of  correct  principle  and  virtuous  practice. 

"  The  agriculture  of  the  colony  has  received  less  attention  Uian  its  importance  demands. 
This  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  fact,  that  the  labor  of  the  settlers  baa  been  applied  to  objects 
conducing  more  immediately  to  their  subsistence  and  comfort 

**  It  will  not,  the  board  trust,  be  concluded  that,  because  more  might  have  been  done  for 
the  agricultural  interests  of  the  colony,  what  has  been  effected  is  inconsiderable.  Two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-four  plantations,  of  from  five  to  ten  acres  each,  were,  in  June  last,  occu- 
pied by  the  settlers,  and  most  of  them  are  believed  to  be  at  present  under  cultivatioa  One 
hundred  and  fourteen  of  these  are  on  Cape  Montserado,  tnirty-three  on  Stockton  craek, 
Menominated  the  half-way  fitrms,  because  nearly  equi-distant  from  Monrovia  and  Caldwell, 
me  St  Paul's  settlement),  and  seventy-seven  at  the  confluence  of  Stockton  creek  with  the 
St.  Paul's. 

**  The  St.  Paul's  territory  includes  the  half-way  hrmtL  and  Is  represented  as  a  beautiful 
tract  of  country,  comparatively  open,  well-watered  and  fertile,  and  still  further  recom- 
mended as  havlnff  been,  for  ages,  iielf^cted  by  the  natives,  on  account  of  its  productiveness, 
for  their  rice  and  canssada  plantations.  The  agricultural  habits  of  the  present  occupants  of 
tills  tract  concur  with  the  advantages  of  their  situation,  in  affording  promise  of  success  to 
their  exertions.  *  Nothing,'  says  the  colonial  a^nt, '  but  circumstances  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary nature,  can  prevent  them  from  makmg  their  way  directly  to  respectability  and 
abundance.' 

"  Oxen  were  trained  to  labor  in  the  colony  in  1625,  and  it  was  then  expected  that  the 
niough  would  be  introduced  in  the  course  of  another  year.  Although  commerce  has  thus 
nr  tak^n  the  Irad  of  agriculture,  yet  the  excellence  of  the  soil,  the  small  amount  of  labor 
required  fur  its  cultivation,  and  the  value  and  abundance  of  its  products,  cannot  fiul,  finally, 
tD  render  the  latter  the  more  cherished,  as  it  is,  certainly,  tite  more  bnportant  interest  of 
the  colony. 

**The  trade  or  Liberia  has  increased  with  a  rapidity  almost  unexampled,  and  while  it  haa 
•Qpplied  the  colonists  not  only  with  the  necessaries,  but  with  the  conveniences  and  com- 
forts of  life,  the  good  ftith  with  which  it  haa  been  conducted,  baa  conciliated  the  friendship 
of  the  natives,  and  acquired  the  confidence  of  foreigners. 

**  The  regulations  or  the  colony  allowing  no  credits,  except  bv  a  written  permission,  and 
lequirin?  the  barter  to  be  carried  on  through  fiictorios  estaibllslied  for  the  purpose,  has  in- 
creased the  profits  of  the  trafiSc,  and  prevented  numerous  evils  which  must  have  attended 
upon  a  more  unrratrictetLlicense. 

**  Between  the  first  of  January  and  the  fifteenth  of  July,  1826,  no  less  than  fifteen  veasela 
touched  at  Monrovia  and  purchased  the  produce  of  the  country,  to  the  amount,  according 
to  the  best  probable  estimate,  of  forty-three  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eiffhty  dollars,  Afr^ 
can  value.  The  exporters  of  this  produce  realize,  on  the  sale  of  the  goods  given  In  barter 
for  it;  a  profit  of  twenty-one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety  dollars,  and  on  the  freight^ 
of  eight  thousand  seven  hundrtvl  and  eighty -six  dollars,  making  a  total  profit  of  thirty  thou- 
■and'ieven  hundred  and  elffhty-six  dollars. 

"  A  gentleman  In  Portland  has  commenced  a  recnlar  trade  with  the  colony ;  and  for  his 
last  cargo  landed  in  Liberia,  amounting  to  eight  tbouaand  dollars,  he  received  payment  in 
the  course  of  ten  days.  The  advantages  of  uiis  trade  to  the  colony  are  manifest  from  the 
high  price  of  labor  (that  of  mechanics  being  two  dollars  per  day,  and  thut  of  common  labor- 
ers from  seventy-five  cents  to  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents),  and  from  tho  easy  and  com- 
fortable circumctances  of  the  settlers.  *  An  industrious  &mily,  twelve  months  in  Africa, 
destitute  of  the  means  of  furnishing  an  abundant  table.  Is  not  known ;  and  an  individual,  of 
whatever  age  or  sex,  without  ample  provision  ol  decent  apparel,  can  not,  It  is  believed,  be 
found.'  •  Every  family.'  says  Mr.  As-hmun,  *  and  nearly  everr  single  adult  person  in  the 
colony,  has  the  mean.^  of  employing  from  one  to  four  native  laborers,  at  an  expense  of  from 
four  to  six  dollars  the  month ;  and  several  of  the  settlers,  when  called  upon  in  consequence 
of  sudden  emergencies  of  tlie  public  service,  have  mnde  repeated  advances  of  merchantable 
produce,  to  the  amount  of  three  hundrf»d  to  six  hundred  dollars  each 

•'  The  mannser?  are  happy  to  state,  that  the  eff'orta  of  the  colonial  agent  to  enlarge  the 
territory  of  Liberin,  and  particularly  to  bring  under  the  government  of  the  colony  a  more 
extaaded  lino  of  coast,  have  been  judicious  and  energetic,  and  In  nearly  every  Inatanoe  r» 
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tUtpA  in  eomplele  raetwML  From  Cnpr  Mnnnt  to  TriHlptown,  a  dMnaoe  of  one  bindrad 
and  flfty  biOm,  tbA  colmiuil  froTpmmf  nt  ha*  ariiiifrrd  pnrtinl  juriMiictiaii.  Four  of  &e 
mutt  iraDortant  Btations  on  UiIb  tract,  inrhidng  Montsf  rado,  beloD^  to  tb«!  SociPty,  dthar 
by  Acttial  porchaae,  or  by  a  deed  of  perpetual  loa^r;  and  rach  Defotiatiniw  ha^  bem  ca> 
tered  apnn  with  the  chit  U  of  the  country,  as  fiinoont  to  a  Dreclusitui  of  all  Eurappana  fran 
any  poMeaaions  within  thene  limita.  The  flue  territory  of  the  8t  Paul'a,  now  oceii|iied  bf 
aettlera,  was  deacribed  in  the  Wt  Annaal  Rieport  of  the  flociety. 

•*  The  territory  of  Young  Beaten,  recmtly  ceded  to  the  Society,  ia  ninety  mflea  aonth  of 
Mont^erado,  in  the  midst  of  a  very  productive  rice  country,  aifordins  aliio  iarse  quimlitiea 
of  palm  oH,  camwood,  and  ivory.  The  tract  granted  to  the  colony.  Inclndea  the  bed  of  the 
Seaterx'  river,  and  all  the  bind  on  each  fide,  to  the  dlatanoe  of  half  a  lenirne,  and  extendiBf 
longirud'nriUy  frwn  the  river**  mouth  to  ita  source.  In  compliance  with  the  tenn^  of  the 
contmct,  the  chief  of  the  country  haa  connrurtrd  a  comnKNitoi»  atorr^hou^e,  and  put  a 
number  of  biborera,  niffirient  for  the  cultivation  of  a  rice  plantation  of  forty  acrea,  under 
the  direction  of  a  mpectablc  colon'at,  who  takes  chanre  of  the  eatabli^hment. 

**  The  right  upe  of  and  orenpiincy  baa  alf o  been  obtained  to  a  recion  of  country  on  tfie 
aouth  branch  of  thr  Bt.  JohnV  rivrr.  north  nine  mHea  from  Younfr  Serter*,  and  the  trading 
fkrtoT y  e8t'b1i<-hed  there,  under  the  Fuper'nferndence  of  a  family  from  Monrovia,  baa 
alrea  yy  provided  a  valuable  source  of  incnm**  to  the  colony.  Rice  ia  al^o  here  to  be  culti* 
mfeed,  and  the  chief  who  cf^ea  the  tprriH>ry  afrreea  to  fiimifh  the  labor. 

"  The  upright  and  exrmplanr  conduct  of  the  indiv'dual  at  the  head  cf  thia  eataHlb>hmen^ 
haa  powprtully  imp'-eoiied  the  nativra  wi'h  the  importince  of  inviting  them  to  aeitle  te  dieir 
ooantrj  •  and  oon«rquent1y,  the  rlT'  r  made  by  the  colonial  aoenr,  for  the  pu'^ba^'e  of  Fao* 

Thta  inland  i»  in  the  river  Pt  John't,  four 


oountTT ;  and  oon«rquent]y,  the  rff  r  made  by  tl 
tory  i>lHnd,  has  berti  a**ceptpd  by  ita  prrprietor. 
mil*  a  frrm  Urn  mouth,  frrm  flv»>  to  nx  m'lea  in  1 


I  lensth.  and  one-third  of  a  mile  in  hreadd^ 
and  iff  among  the  most  bf>Rutifitl  and  fertile  ppots  in  Africa.  A  few  lamniea  are  about  to 
take  un  their  residence  upon  it,  and  prepare  for  fnundine  a  aettleroent,  *  which  can  not  ikxl,' 
aays  Mr.  Ashmun,  *in  a  few  years,  to  te  aecond  to  no  other  in  the  colony,  except  MflB> 
poria.* 

**  Ne«otiationn  are  also  in  proereaa  with  th<%  ch<eft  of  Cape  Mounts  which,  if  aurcepafu^ 
will  secure  to  the  colrny  the  whole  trade  of  that  atPtion,  rat' mated  at  fifty  tbonsHnd  dollara 
pr^T  Rninim.  and  may  ultimately  1  ''ad  to  f«  annexation  to  the  territnri «  of  Libf^ria.  *  Tlia 
whole  country  between  Cape  Mount  and  Trad'-town,*  ohwrvra  Mr.  Afhmnn.  *  is  rich  in 
soil  and  other  natural  itdvantaira,  and  capable  of  pustaininsr  a  numerous  and  civilized  pop* 
nlation  beyond  almost  »»ny  othT  country  on  earth.  Leaving  tlie  aeahoard,  the  traveler, 
eveiywhere,  it  the  distance  of  a  very  f''W  mfJea,  rii»er«  upon  a  uniform  upland  country,  of 
modf^mte  rWrtion,  intrrsectrd  by  innum'^mhle  rivulets,  abounding  in  Fprincs  of  nnihuinf 
water,  and  cov*«rpd  with  a  verdure  which  know*  no  other  chan&es  except  those  which  ra. 
fresh  and  rpuew  its  bcauticF.  The  country  directly  on  the  aea,  althousrh  vrrdant  and  frull- 
fiil  to  a  high  degrp*».  is  found  evrywh'^re  to  yield,  in  both  rp*p*'ct*,  to  th*»  interior.* 

•*  Much  progress  has  been  made  the  la^t  y»»ar,  in  the  coratruction  of  public  buildings  and 
works  of  def  nre,  thnu«rh,  with  adequate  supplies  of  lumber,  more  misht  dimbtleaa  haw 
been  accompli -hM.  Two  h^ndsom**  churches,  erected  polcly  by  the  colonita,  i»ow  adorn 
the  vOlaTC  of  Monrovia.  Fort  S^o-'ktnn  has  be^n  rebuilt  in  a  style  of  strength  and  beauty. 
A  receptacle  capable  of  accommodating  one  hundred  and  fli^v  emiersnts,  is  completra. 
Tlie  new  agency-bous<*,  mnrkethnu«e,  I^ncasfcrisn  school,  and  townhou'c,  in  Monroria, 
were,  some  months  since,  far  adrnnci'd,  and  the  finishins  strok»*  were  about  to  be  givm 
to  the  govemm<>nt-hou''e  on  the  8t.  Psul's.  The  wing  of  the  ol^  a«ency-hou*»e  has  besai 
'handsomely  fitted  up  for  the  coUmial  library,  which  now  consists  of  twelve  hundred  vot 
umns  pystematically  armnced  in  glazed  cases  with  appropriate  bauffintra.  All  the  bo<^ 
are  substantially  covered,  and  nccnrattlv  laVIVd ;  and  filea  of  more  thr  n  ten  n»*wopaperB, 
more  or  1'»S8  complete,  am  preserved.  The  librsryis  fitted  up  so  aa  to  ani^wer  the  purpoae 
of  a  reading-room,  and  it  is  intended  to  make  it  a  muaeum  of  all  the  natural  corioaitimi  of 
Africa,  whi^  can  be  procured.* 

**  No  eflTorts  have  bfcn  spared  to  pitce  the  colony  in  a  state  of  ade<^ati»»  deface,  and 
while  it  is  regarded  as  p^rf^ctly  sccur»»  from  the  nativ«  forces,  it  is  hoped  and  believ*^!  that 
it  may  rnstain  itself  ognin«t  any  piratical  as*aulr«.  '  The  establl<ihm«>nt  has  fifteen  larve  eai^ 
riage  guns  and  three  small  pivot  pins,  all  fit  for  service.'  Fort  Stockton  oveHooka  the 
whole  town  of  Monrovin,  and  a  strong  battcrr  is  now  huildin?  on  the  IWeht  of  Tbompaon 
Town,  near  the  extremity  of  the  Cup**,  which  it  Is  thoutrht  will  sfTord  protection  to  veasda 
anchoring  in  the  road«t*»Bd.  The  m'l'tia  of  the  colony  consi/»ts  rf  two  corps  appropriately 
uniformed,  one  of  artill-'ry  of  abont  fl(>y  men,  the  other  of  infantnr  o*"  forty  men,  and  on 
various  occasions  have  they  proved  themselves  deficient  neither  in  discipline  nor  courage.* 

The  Society  haa  experienced  no  difficnlty  in  the  acquisition  of  n  territory, 
upon  reasonable  ter^he,  abundantly  sufficient  for  a  most  extensive  colony. 
And  land  in  ample  quantities,  it  haa  been  ascertained,  can  be  procured  in 
Africa,  together  with  all  righta  of  sovereignty,  upon  conditions  as  fsvorabU 
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W  tliofie  on  wliieh  the  United  Stoles  eztingnish  the  Indian  title  to  territoij 
witliin  their  own  liniita 

In  revpect  to  the  alleged  incompetency  of  the  Bcheme  to  accomplieh  it| 
jM^fesied  olijecl  Uie  society  aeka  that  that  object  alioold  he  taken  to  be,  not 
irh«t  the  imaginations  of  its  enemies  represent  it  to  be,  but  ivhat  it  reallj 
proposM.  Tliey  represent  that  the  purpose  of  the  society  is  to  export  th^ 
whole  African  population  of  the  United  StateS)  bond  and  free;  and  Ihey 
pronounce  tliis  design  to  he  nnattainable.  They  declare  that  the  means  of 
the  whole  country  are  insufficient  to  effect  the  transportation  to  Africa  of  a 
mass  of  population  approximating  to  two  millions  of  sonla  Agreed ;  but 
that  is  not  what  the  society  contemplates.  Tliey  haye  substituted  their  own 
Botion  for  that  of  the  society.  What  is  th^  true  nature  of  the  evil  of  th« 
existence  of  a  portion  of  the  African  race  in  our  population  f  It  is  not  tliat 
there  are  nome,  but  that  there  are  so  many  among  us  of  a  different  enste,  of 
a  different  physical,  if  not  moral,  constitution,  who  never  can  amalgamate 
with  the  great  boily  of  our  population.  In  every  country,  pereons  are  to 
be  found  varying  in  their  color,  origin,  and  character,  from  the  native  mass, 
But  this  anomaly  creates  no  inquietude  or  apprehension,  because  the  exoV 
io^  from  the  smnllneas  of  their  number,  are  known  to  be  utterly  incapably 
of  disturbing  the  general  tranquillity.  Here,  on  the  contrary,  the  African 
part  of  onr  populntitm  bears  so  large  a  proportion  to  the  residue,  of  Euro- 
pean origin,  as  to  create  the  most  lively  apprehension,  especially  in  soma 
qtiarters  of  the  Union.  Any  project^  therefore,  by  wliieli,  in  a  material 
degree,  the  dangerous  element  in  the  general  mass  can  be  diminished  or 
rendered  stationary,  deserves  deliberafe  consideration. 

Tlie  Colonization  Society  has  never  imagined  it  to  bo  practicable,  or 
within  tho  reach  of  any  means  which  the  several  governments  of  the  Union 
eould  bring  to  bear  on  the  subject,  to  transport  the  whole  of  the  African 
race  within  the  limits  of  tlie  United  States.  Nor  is  that  necessary  to  accom- 
plish the  desirable  object  of  domestic  tranquillity,  and  render  us  one  homo* 
geneous  people.  Tlie  population  of  the  United  States  has  been  supposed  to 
duplicate  in  periods  of  twenty-five  yearsi  That  may  have  been  the  case 
heretofore,  but  the  terms  of  duplication  will  be  more  and  more  protracted 
as  we  advance  in  national  age;  and  I  do  not  believe  that  it  will  he  found, 
in  any  period  to  come,  that  onr  numbers  will  be  doubled  in  a  less  term  than 
one  of  about  thirty-three  and  a  third  years.  I  have  not  time  to  entor  now 
into  detnils  in  support  of  this  opinion.  Tliey  would  consist  of  those  checks 
wliich  experience  has  shown  to  obstruct  the  progress  of  population,  arising 
out  of  its  actual  augmentation  and  density,  the  settlement  of  waste  land^ 
Ac.  Assuming  the  period  of  thirty-three  and  a  third,  or  any  other  number 
of  yean^  to  be  that  in  which  our  population  will  hereafter  be  doubled,  if 
daring  that  whole  term  the  capital  of  the  African  stock  could  be  kept 
down,  or  stationary,  while  that  of  European  origin  should  be  left  to  an 
anobstnieted  increase,  tlie  result^  at  the  end  of  the  term,  would  be  most 
propitious.    Let  us  suppose,  for  ezam^ile,  that  the  whole  population  at 
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present  of  the  United  States  is  tvelre  millioDs,  of  wfaieh  ten  may  be  eali 
mated  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  and  two  of  the  African  nee.  If  there  eonld  bo 
annually  transported  from  the  United  States  an  amount  of  the  Afriean  por- 
tion equal  to  the  annual  increase  of  the  whole  of  that  caste,  whOe  the  Enro- 
pean  race  should  be  left  to  multiply,  we  should  find  at  the  termination  of 
the  period  of  duplication,  whatever  it  may  be,  that  the  relatiye  proportioni 
would  be  as  twenty  to  twa  And  if  the  process  were  continued,  during  a 
second  terra  of  duplication,  the  proportion  would  be  as  forty  to  two — 
one  which  would  eradicate>  every  cause  of  alarm  or  solicitude  from  the 
breasts  of  the  most  timid.  But  the  transportation  of  Africans,  by  creating, 
to  the  extent  to  which  it  might  be  carried,  a  vacuum  in  society,  would  tend 
to  accelerate  the  duplication  of  the  European  raoe,  who,  by  all  the  lawa  of 
population,  would  fill  up  the  void  space. 

This  society  is  well  aware,  I  repeat;  that  they  can  not  touch  the  snbjeei 
of  Slavery.  But  it  is  no  objection  to  their  scheme,  limited  as  it  is  exclu- 
sively to  those  free  people  of  color  who  are  willing  to  migrate,  that  it  ad* 
mits  of  indefinite  extension  and  application,  by  those  who  alone,  baring  - 
the  competent  authority,  may  choose  to  adopt  and  apply  it  Our  object 
has  been  to  point  out  the  way,  to  show  that  colonization  is  practicable^  and 
to  leave  it  to  those  States  or  individualsi  who  may  be  pleased  to  engage  in 
the  object,  to  prosecute  it  We  have  demonstrated  that  a  colony  may  bt 
planted  in  Africa,  by  the  fact  that  an  American  colony  there  existai  The 
problem  which  has  so  long  and  so  deeply  interested  the  thoughts  of  good 
und  patriotic  men  is  solved.  A  country  and  a  home  have  been  found,  to 
which  the  African  race  may  be  sent  ^  the  promotion  of  their  happiness 
and  our  own. 

But,  Mr.  President  I  shall  not  rest  contented  with  the  fact  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  colony,  conclusive  as  it  ought  to  be  deemed,  of  the  practica- 
bility of  our  purpose.  I  shall  proceed  to  show,  by  reference  to  indisputable 
statistical  details  and  calculatione^  that  it  is  within  the  compass  of  reason* 
able  human  means.  I  am  sensible  of  the  tediousness  of  all  arithmetical 
data,  but  I  will  endeavor  to  simplify  them  as  much  as  possible.  It  will  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  Society  is  to  establish  in  Africa  a  colony  of  the  free 
African  population  of  the  United  States^  to  an  extent  which  shall  be  bene- 
ficial both  to  Africa  and  America.  The  whole  free-colored  population  o. 
the  United  States  amounted  in  1790,  to  fifty-nine  thousand  four  hundred 
and  eighty -one;  in  1800,  to  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  and  seventy-  ' 

two;  in  1810,  to  one  hundred  and  eighty-six  thousand  four  hundred  and  I 

forty -six;  and  in  1820,  to  two  hundred  and  thirty-three  thousand  five  hnn-  | 

dred  and  thirty.  The  ratio  of  annual  increase  during  the  first  term  of  ten 
years  was  about  eight  and  a  half  per  cent  per  annum;  during  the  second 
about  8<'ven  per  cent  per  annum ;  and  during  the  third,  a  little  more  than 
two  and  a  half.  The  very  great  difference  in  the  rate  of  annual  increase 
during  those  several  terms,  msy  probably  be  accounted  for  by  the  effect  of 
the  number  of  voluntary  emancipations  operating  with  more  influence  upon 
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Ihtt  total  BmAllcT  amount  of  free-oolored  persoDs  at  the  first  of  those  period^ 
and  by  the  facts  of  the  insuirection  in  9t  Domingo,  and  the  acquisition  (^ 
Louisiana,  both  of  which,  oAcnrriog  daring  the  first  and  second  terms^ 
added  coDsiderably  to  the  number  of  our  free-colored  population. 

Of  all  descriptions  of  onr  population,  that  of  the  free-colored,  taken  in 
the  aggregate,  is  the  least  prolific,  because  of  the  checks  arising  from  vice 
and  want  Daring  the  ten  years  between  1810  and  1820^  when  no  eztrar 
neous  causes  existed  to  prevent  a  fair  competition  in  the  increase  between 
the  slave  and  the  free  African  race,  the  former  increased  at  the  rate  of 
nearly  three  per  cent  per  annum,  while  the  latter  did  not  much  exceed  two 
and  a  halt  Hereafter  it  may  be  safely  assumed,  and  I  venture  to  predict 
will  not  be  contradicted  by  the  return  of  the  next  census,  that  the  increase 
of  the  free-black  population  will  not  surpass  two  and  a  half  per  cent  per 
annum.  Their  amoan(*at  the  last  census,  being  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty,  for  the  sake  of  round  numbers^ 
their  annual  increase  may  be  assumed  to  be  six  thousand  at  the  present 
time.  Now,  if  this  number  coald  be  annually  transported  from  the  United 
States  during  a  term  of  years,  it  is  evident  that,  at  the  end  of  that  term, 
the  parent  capital  will  not  have  increased,  but  will  have  been  kept  down, 
at  least  to  what  it  was  at  the  commencement  of  the  term.  Is  it  practicable^ 
then,  to  colonize  annually  six  thousand  persons  from  the  United  States,  with- 
out materially  impairing  or  affecting  any  of  the  great  interests  of  the  United 
States?  This  is  the  question  presented  to  the  judgments  of  the  legislative 
authorities  of  our  country.  This  is  the  whole  scheme  of  the  society.  From 
its  actual  experience,  derived  from  the  expenses  which  have  been  incurred  in 
transporting  the  persons  already  sent  to  Africa,  the  entire  average  expense  of 
each  colonist,  young  and  old,  including  passage-money  and  subsistence,  may 
be  stated  at  twenty  dollars  per  head.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  it 
may  be  reduced  considerably  below  that  sum.  Estimating  that  to  be  the 
expense,  the  total  cost  of  transporting  six  thousand  souls  annually  to  Africa 
would  be  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  dollars.  The  tonnage  requi- 
site to  effect  the  object,  calculating  two  persons  to  every  five  tons  (which  is 
the  provision  of  existing  law),  would  be  fifteen  thousand  tona  But,  as 
each  vessel  could  probably  make  two  voyages  in  the  year,  it  may  be  reduced 
to  seven  thousand  five  hundred.  And  as  both  our  mercantile  and  military 
marine  might  be  occasionally  employed  on  this  collateral  service,  without 
injury  to  the  main  object  of  the  voyage,  a  further  abatement  may  be  safely 
made  in  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  necessary  tonnage.  The  navigati^ 
oonoerned  in  the  commerce  between  the  colony  and  the  United  States  (and 
it  already  begins  to  supply  subjects  of  an  interesting  trade),  might  be  inci- 
dentally employed  to  the  same  end.  Is  the  annual  expenditure  of  a  sum  no 
larger  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  dollars,  and  the  annual  em- 
ployment of  seven  thousand  five  hundred  tons  of  shipping,  too  much  for 
reasonable  exertion,  considering  the  magnitude  of  the  object  in  view  f  Are 
they  not^  on  the  contrary,  within  the  compass  of  moderate  efforts! 
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Ilere  is  the  wliole  tclieme  of  Uie  Society — a  project  wbieh  hM  been  pio* 
ttounced  viMunary  bj  tiiose  who  htiVe  never  given  themselves  the  trouble  (0 
•zaiuiiie  it>  but  to  which  I  believe  most  unbiased  men  will  yield  their  to9' 
dial  assent,  after  tliey  have  investigated  it 

Limited  as  tike  project  is»  by  the  society,  to  a  colony  to  be  formed  by  tha 
free  and  unconatruiued  consent  of  free  persons  of  color,  it  is  no  objeetioi^ 
^ut|  on  the  contrary,  a  great  recomni)endation  of  tlie  plan,  that  it  admits  of 
Mng  taken  up  and  applied  on  a  scide  of  much  more  comprehensive  atili^ 
The  society  Icnowfl^  and  it  affords  just  cause  of  felicitation,  that  all  or  any 
one  of  the  States  which  tolerate  slavery  may  carry  the  scheme  of  eolooia- 
lion  into  effect^  in  regard  to  the  slaves  within  their  respective  limits^  and 
Uiua  ultimately  rid  themselves  of  a  universally-acknowledged  cursei  A 
reference  to  the  results  of  tlie  several  enumerations  of  tlie  population  of  tha 
iKnited  States  will  incontestably  prove  the  pmcticability  of  its  applicatioa 
on  the  more  extensive  scale.  The  slnre  population  of  tlie  United  Statst 
•mounted  in  1700,  to  six  hundred  and  ninety-seven  thousand  six  hundred 
and  ninety-seven;  in  1800,  to  eight  hundred  and  ninety-six  thousand  eight 
kundred  and  forty-nine;  in  1810,  to  eleven  hundred  and  ninety-one  thou* 
sand  three  hundred  and  sixty-four;  and  in  1820^  to  fifteen  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  The  rate  of  annual 
increase  (rejecting  fractions^  and  taking  the  integer  to  which  they  make  tbt 
nearest  approach),  during  the  first  term  of  ten  years,  was  not  quite  threa 
yar  centum  per  annum,  during  Uie  second  a  little  more  than  three  per  cent' 
«m  per  annum,  and  during  the  Uiird  a  little  less  than  three  per  oentma 
The  mean  ratio  of  increase  for  the  whole  period  of  thirty  years  waa  veiy 
little  more  than  tliree  per  centum  per  annum.  During  U>e  first  two  peri- 
od\  tlie  native  stock  was  augmented  by  importations  from  Africa,  in  tliosa 
States  which  continued  to  tolerate  tliem,  and  by  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana. 
Ttrginifl,  to  her  eternal  honor,  abolished  the  abominable  traffic  among  tha 
earliest  acts  of  her  self-government  The  last  term  alone  presents  the  natn- 
«al  increase  of  tlie  capital,  unaffected  by  any  extraneous  causes.  Thai 
authorize^  as  a  safe  assumption,  that  the  future  increase  will  not  exceed 
three  per  centum  per  annum.  As  our  population  increases,  the  yalue  of 
dtave  labor  wUl  diminish,  in  ccnseqnence  of  the  superior  advantages  in  tha 
employment  of  free  labor.  And  when  the  value  of  slave  labor  shall  ba 
aaaterially  lessened,  either  by  the  multiplication  of  the  supply  of  slaves  ba- 
goad  the  demand,  or  by  the  competition  between  slave  and  free  labor,  tha 
annnal  increase  of  slaves  will  be  reduced,  in  consequence  of  the  abatemaol 
af  tiie  motives  to  provide  for  and  rear  the  offspring. 

Assuming  the  future  increase  to  be  at  the  rate  of  three  per  cenlom  par 
annum,  the  annual  addition  to  the  number  of  slaves  in  the  United  Stala% 
aaloulated  upon  the  return  of  the  last  census  (one  millioa  five  hundred  aa4 
Ihirty-eight  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight)  is  forty-six  thousand 
Applying  the  data  which  have  been  already  stated  and  explained,  in  rel^ 
lion  to  tha  oolonization  of  free  persons  of  color  from  the  United  Stales  t» 
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Afrten,  to  Um  aggirgnte  nnniinl  increnscs,  both  \tond  «od  free,  of  the  Afrieaa 
tmce,  nud  tlie  re«ali  will  bo  fuuiid  locMt  euooiirHging.  Tbe  total  nuiiibt^  of 
tbe  AiiDiittl  iiiorea«e  of  botii  d«8eri|>ti<iiis  is  fifty-two  tlioiienud  Tb«  total 
«zpeii«e  of  trMUft|x>rting  tliat  uutidier  to  AfricH,  ftup|meiiig  no  reduvtion  of 
preMut  |>rioe^  would  be  <»iie.iiiillioii  and  forty  tlioiiMud  dollaivi  ami  the 
requidite  amount  of  tonnage  wotdd  be  only  one  liundred  end  tbiKy  tliouiian4 
Ions  of  eli4|»|iing,  aliout  one  niiitli  part  of  ibe  mercantile  marine  of  Uie 
United  Btatetw  U|>ou  tli«  tu|>|KMitioii  of  a  vewel'*  making  two  voyiigft  ia 
tbe  year,  it  would  be  reduced  to  one  half,  sixty-five  tbouaNud.  And  thia 
quantity  would  be  still  furtJier  reiluced,  by  embracing  o|)|>ortunitiea  of  iiioi- 
dental  «m|>loyineut  of  vessels  Uslongiug  to  both  the  meroantile  and  military 
■uriues^ 

But  ia  the  anamil  appliention  of  one  million  and  forty  tlionsand  dollar^ 
and  the  employment  of  sixty-five  or  ev«u  one  hundred  and  tliirty  thousaiMl 
tons  of  shipping,  considering  the  msgnitude  of  the  objeet,  l>eyond  the  abilitj 
of  thiseouuti'yf  Is  tliere  a  patriot  looking  forward  to  it«  domestic  quie^ 
its  happinesi^  and  its  glory,  tliat  would  not  cheerfully  contJ'ibute  his  prt>|ior> 
tion  uf  tlie  burden  to  ucoompli«h  a  pur|Mi6e  so  great  nnl  so  liumanet  During 
the  general  continuance  of  tiie  African  slave-trMde,  hundr«<la  of  thuusnndf 
of  slaves  have  lieen,  in  a  single  year,  im|Hn*t«d  into  the  several  c«Mnitriea 
whose  laws  autliortsed  their  adniission.  Notwitlistanding  the  vigibince  of 
tlie  iMWers  now  engaged  to  siipitress  the  slave-trade,  I  have  receiveil  infor- 
mation, that  in  a  single  year,  in  tlie  single  island  of  Culm,  slaves  equal  in 
amount  to  oae  half  of  the  above  nundier  of  fifty-two  thousand,  have  bee» 
illicitly  intriHlueed.  Is  it  {possible  that  those  who  are  coneernetl  in  an  inf*- 
mous  trnfllie  can  effect  more  than  the  States  of  this  Union,  if  they  wer^ 
seriously  to  engage  in  the  gcKxl  work  f  Is  it  credible  —  is  it  not  a  libel  upon 
human  nature  to  sup(>ose,  tJuit  the  tHum|>li8  of  framl,  and  violence,  and 
iniquity,  can  surpass  those  of  virtue,  and  benevolence,  nnd  humanity  f 

Tlie  fxipulation  of  the  United  States  being,  a't  this  time,  estimated  at 
about  ten  millions  of  the  Euro|i«an  raee,  and  two  of  the  African,  on  the 
cupfMMition  of  the  annual  etilonication  of  a  namlier  of  tiie  latter  equal  ta 
(he  annual  increase  of  b<itli  of  its  classes  during  the  whole  |)eriod  neceswiry 
to  the  process  of  duplication  of  our  numbers,  they  would,  at  tlie  end  of  that 
period,  relatively  stand  twenty  millions  for  the  white,  and  two  U»r  the  black 
portion.  But  an  annual  exiMirtntion  of  a  nund>er  equal  to  the  annual  iu- 
erease,  at  the  bei^ianing  of  tlie  term,  and  persevered  in  to  the  end  of  it^ 
would  accomplish  more  than  to  keep  tiie  parent  stock  stationary.  Tlie 
eolotiiMa  would  comprehend  m4«re  than  an  equal  proportion  of  tliose  4»f  the 
prolific  ages.  Few  of  those  who  had  passed  that  age  would  migrate.  So 
that  the  annual  increase  of  Uiose  left  behind,  would  c«>ntinue  gradually, 
but  at  first  insensibly,  to  diminiith;  and  by  tbe  expiration  of  tl»e  periixl  uf 
duplication,  it  would  be  found  to  have  materially  abated.  But  it  is  not 
merely  the  greater  relative  safety  nnd  happiness  which  would,  at  the  ter- 
of  tliat  period,  be  the  condition  of  tiie  whiter    Their  ability  to 
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give  Airther  stimiiliM  to  the  eauee  of  colonuation  will  hmY«  been  douUa^ 
while  the  subjects  on  which  it  would  have  to  operate  will  have  decreased 
or  remained  stationary.  If  the  business  of  colonization  should  be  reg«- 
larlj  continned  daring  two  periods  of  dnplication,  at  the  end  of  the  second 
the  whites  would  stand  to  the  blacky  as  fort/  millions  to  not  more  than 
two,  while  the  same  abilitj  will  have  been  quadruj^ed.  Eren  if  colonisa- 
tion should  then  altogether  cease,  the  proportion  of  the  Afiiean  to  the 
European  race  will  be  so  small,  that  the  most  timid  may  then  for  ever  dis- 
miss all  ideas  of  danger  from  within  or  withoat^  on  acconnt  of  that  incon- 
gruous and  periloQs  element  in  our  population. 

Further:  by  the  annual  withdrawal  of  fifty-two  thousand  persons  of 
color,  there  would  be  annual  space  created  for  an  equal  number  of  the 
white  race.  The  period,  therefore,  of  the  duplication  of  the  whiter  by  the 
laws  which  govern  population,  would  be  accelerated. 

Such,  Mr.  President,  is  the  project  of  the  Society ;  and  such  is  the  exten- 
sion and  use  which  may  be  made  of  the  principle  of  colonization,  in  appH- 
oation  to  our  slave  population,  by  those  States  which  are  alone  competent 
to  undertake  and  execute  it  All,  or  any  one  of  those  States  which  tolerate 
slavery  may  adopt  and  execute  it^  by  co-operation  or  separate  exertion.  If 
I  could  be  instrumental  in  eradicating  this  deepest  stain  upon  the  character 
of  our  country,  and  removing  all  cause  of  reproach  on  account  of  it,  bj 
foreign  nations — if  I  could  only  be  instrumental  in  ridding  of  this  foul  blot 
that  revered  State  that  gave  me  birth,  or  that  not  less  beloved  State  which 
kindly  adopted  me  as  her  son — I  would  not  exchange  the  proud  satisfao- 
tion  which  I  should  enjoy  for  the  honor  of  all  the  triumphs  ever  decreed  to 
the  most  successful  conqueror. 

Having,  I  hope,  shown  that  the  plan  of  the  Society  is  not  visionary,  but 
rational  and  practicable ;  that  a  colony  does  in  fact  exist,  planted  under  its 
auspices;  that  free  people  are  willing  and  anxious  to  go;  and  that  the 
right  of  soil  as  well  as  of  sovereignty  may  be  acquired  in  vast  tracts  of 
country  in  Africa,  abundantly  sufficient  for  all  the  purposes  of  the  i 
ample  colony,  and  at  prices  almost  only  nominal,  the  task  which  i 
to  me  of  showing  the  beneficial  consequences  which  would  attend  the 
execution  of  the  scheme,  is  comparatively  easy. 

Of  the  utility  of  a  total  separation  of  the  two  incongruous  portions  of  oar 
population,  supposing  it  to  be  practicable,  none  have  ever  doubted.  The 
mode  of  accomplishing  that  most  desirable  object^  has  alone  divided  publie 
opinion.  Colonization  in  Hay  ti  for  a  time  had  its  partisans.  Without  throw- 
ing any  impediments  in  the  way  of  executing  that  scheme,  the  American 
Colonization  Society  has  steadily  adhered  to  its  own.  The  Haytien  project 
has  passed  away.  Colonization  beyond  the  Stony  Mountains  has  sometimea 
been  proposed  ;  but  it  would  be  attended  with  an  expense  and  difficultiea 
far  surpassing  the  African  project,  while  it  would  not  unite  tlie  same  ani- 
mating motives.  There  is  a  moral  fitness  in  the  idea  of  returning  to  Africa 
her  children,  whose  ancestors  have  been  torn  from  her  by  the  ruthless  hand 
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•f  ihrad  and  Tioleooek  TVaoipUiiitod  in  m  foreign  Imnd,  they  will  cany  babk 
to  their  natire  soil  the  rich  fruita  of  Religion,  Civilization,  Law,  and  lib- 
arty.  May  it  not  be  one  of  the  great  designs  of  the  Ruler  of  the  universe 
(whose  ways  are  often  inscrutable  by  shortsighted  mortals)^  thus  to  trans- 
form original  crime  into  a  signal  blessing,  to  that  most  unfortunate  portion 
of  the  globe.  Of  all  classes  of  our  population,  the  most  vicious  is  that  of  the 
firee  colored.  It  is  the  inevitable  result  of  their  moral,  political,  and  civil 
degradation.  Contaminated  themselves,  they  extend  their  vices  to  all 
around  them,  to  the  slavea  and  to  the  whites.  If  the  principle  of  coloniza- 
tion should  be  confined  to  them ;  if  a  colony  can  be  firmly  established,  and 
aacoessfully  continued  in  Africa,  which  should  draw  off  annually  an  amount 
of  that  portion  of  our  population  equal  to  ita  annual  increase,  much  good 
will  be  done.  If  the  principle  be  adopted  and  applied  by  the  States,  whose 
laws  sanction  the  existence  of  slavery  to  an  extent  equal  to  the  annual  in- 
crease of  slaves,  still  greater  good  will  be  done.  This  good  will  be  felt  by 
the  Africans  who  go,  by  the  Africans  who  remain,  by  the  white  population 
of  our  country,  by  Africa,  and  by  America.  It  is  a  project  which  recom- 
mends itself  to  favor  in  all  the  aspects  in  which  it  can  be  contemplated.  It 
will  do  good  in  every  and  any  extent  in  which  it  may  be  ex<H!Qted.  It  is  a 
eircle  of  philanthropy,  every  segment  of  which  tells  and  testifies  to  the  be- 
neficence of  the  wnole. 

Every  emigrant  to  Africa  is  a  missionary  carrying  with  him  credentials 
in  the  holy  cause  of  civilization,  religion,  and  free  institutions.  Why  is  it 
that  the  degree  of  success  of  missionary  exertions  is  so  limited,  and  so  dis- 
eouraging  to  those  whose  piety  and  benevolence  prompt  theraf  Is  it  not 
because  the  missionary  is  generally  an  alien  and  a  stranger,  perhaps  of  a 
different  color,  and  from  a  different  tribe  f  There  is  a  sort  of  instinctive 
feeling  of  jealousy  and  distrust  toward  foreigners^  which  repels  and  rejects 
them  in  all  countries ;  and  this  feeling  is  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  igno- 
rance and  barbarism  which  prevail.  But  the  African  colonists,  whom  we 
send  to  convert  the  heathen  are  of  the  same  color,  tlie  same  family,  the  same 
physical  constitution.  When  the  purposes  of  the  colony  shall  be  fully  under- 
stood, they  will  be  received  as  long  lost  brethren  restored  to  the  einbracea 
of  their  friends  and  their  kindred  by  the  dispensations  of  a  wise  Providence. 

The  society  is  reproached  for  agitating  this  question.  It  should  be  recol- 
lected that  the  existence  of  free  people  of  o«»lor  is  not  limited  to  the  States 
only  which  tolerate  slavery.  The  evil  extends  itself  to  all  tlie  States;  and 
some  of  those  which  do  not  allow  of  slavery,  their  cities  especially,  expe- 
rience the  evil  in  an  extent  even  greater  that  it  exists  in  the  slave  States. 
A  common  evil  confers  a  right  to  consider  and  apply  a  oommon  remedy.  Nor 
is  it  a  valid  objection  that  this  remedy  is  partial  m  its  operation  or  distant 
in  its  efficacy.  A  patient,  writhing  under  the  tortures  of  excruciatini;  di8eaftc, 
asks  of  his  pliysieiun  to  cure  him  if  he  can,  and,  if  he  can  not^  to  iningale  liis 
sufferinga  But  the  remedy  proposed,  if  generally  adopted  and  porseveriii^- 
ly  applied  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  should  it  not  entirely  eradicate 
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Um  disease,  will  eambk  tlie  body  poliUo  (o  bear  it  without  dnger  and  with 
out  soffenng. 

We  mre  reproached  with  doing  miechief  bj  the  iigitation  of  this  qaestimi. 
The  aociety  goes  into  no  houiehold  to  dinturb  its  domeetic  trnnqiiilit j ;  it 
addreeees  ifeeelf  to  no  slaves  to  weaken  their  obligatiuns  of  ol>edi«Nee.  It 
ioeks  to  affect  no  man's  propertj.  It  neitlier  has  the  power  nor  tlie  will  to 
affect  tlie  property  of  any  one  contrary  to  his  consent  Tlie  executiun  of  its 
•oheme  would  augment  instead  of  diminishing  the  value  of  the  ]»ro})erty  l«ll 
behind.  Tlie  society,  composed  of  free  men,  concerns  itself  only  with  the 
free.  Collateral  consequences  we  are  not  responsible  for.  It  is  not  tliifiso> 
ciety  which  has  produced  the  great  moral  revolution  which  the  ageexhihttsi 
What  would  tliey,  who  thus  reproach  u%  have  done!  If  they  would  represa 
all  tendencies  toward  liberty  and  ultimate  «inanci)»aUon,  they  must  do  more 
than  put  down  the  benevolent  effortoof  Uiis  society.  They  must  go  back  to 
the  era  of  our  liberty  and  independence,  and  muasle  the  eaitiion  which  ihtm* 
ders  its  annual  joyous  return.  They  must  revive  the  slave-trade,  vith  all 
its  train  of  atrocities.  Tliey  must  suppress  the  workings  of  Bri(i»li  |  liilan* 
diropy,  seeking  to  meliorate  the  condition  of  the  unfortuuate  West  Imiiaa 
alavef^  They  must  arrest  the  career  of  South  American  deliverance  fn>m 
thraldom.  They  must  blow  out  the  moral  lights  around  us,  and  extingiitiJi 
that  greatest  torch  of  all  which  America  jtoints  to  a  b«ni)rhte«l  world  — 
pointing  the  way  to  their  rights,  their  ]il)«rtiest  and  their  ha|k|iiNea&  And 
when  they  have  achieved  all  these  pur(K>8e^  Uieir  work  will  be  yet  incom- 
plete. Tliey  must  penetrate  the  human  soul,  and  eradicate  the  light  of  re*" 
son  and  the  love  of  liberty.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  when  universal  dark* 
ness  and  despair  prevail,  can  you  per})etuate  slavery,  and  repress  all  ^yinpA* 
thies,  and  all  humane  and  benevolent  efforts  among  freemen,  in  behalf  of 
the  unhappy  portion  of  our  race  doomed  to  bondage. 

Our  friendst  who  are  cursed  with  this  greatest  of  human  evi^  deserve  (ho 
kindest  attention  and  consideration.  Their  property  and  tJieir  safety  ara 
both  involved.  But  the  liberal  and  candid  among  Uiem  will  not,  can  iio^ 
expect  that  every  project  to  deliver  our  country  from  it  is  to  be  eruahed  ho* 
eause  of  a  possible  and  ideal  danger. 

Animated  by  the  encouragement  of  the  past^  let  na  proceed  under  the 
oheering  prospects  which  lie  before  u&  Let  us  eontinue  to  appeal  to  the 
pious,  the  liberal,  and  the  wise.  Let  us  bear  in  mind  the  condition  of  our 
forefathers^  when,  collected  on  the  beach  of  England,  they  embarked,  amidst 
the  scoflSngs  and  the  false  predictions  of  the  aasembled  multitude,  for  t|)ia 
distant  land  ;  and  here,  in  spfte  of  all  the  perils  of  forest  and  ocean,  which 
they  encountered,  successfully  laid  the  foundations  of  tliis  glorious  repnblici 
Undismayed  by  the  prophecies  of  the  presumptuous,  let  us  supplicate  the 
aid  of  the  American  representotives  of  the  |ieopl^  and  redoubling onr  Inlion^ 
and  invoking  the  bleasings  of  an  all-wise  Providence,  I  boldly  and  confi- 
dently anticipate  successi  I  hope  the  resolution  which  I  offer  will  be  unan 
Imously  adopted. 
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VI. 

ON  THE  PUBLIC  LANDS. 

In  Senate  of  tub  United  Stater  188S. 

fHie  proper  disposition  of  the  Public  Lund*  of  the  United  Sbtten,  after  the  pny  tn«nt  of  tlia 
Revoludonary  O.U>t,  ft»r  wliich  they  wrre  originnHy  picNljjcd,  Hud  to  aid  in  diM-hnrgtng 
which  wiw  K  priitcipiil  induortnent  to  tbdr  onsakm  by  the  6tKte«  to  the  Union,  hud  for  aooM 
tfane  been  h  t-ulject  of  increasing  solicitude  to  our  wiM?8t  •tHtecmrn.  Preeideiit  jRPPicasoift 
aa  etirly  m  1806,  vuggt^tcd  the  apprupriiitioii  of  their  prooetHls  to  the  conctruc-tion  of 
wnrkd  of  Inb'niMl  ImprovcnM^nt,  and  to  the  rapport  of  Education,  even  though  it  should 
be  detnned  pre>rcqniHite  to  idler  the  Ftnicnd  Cunctitutiou.  G(*nenil  Jackson,  h*  early 
•I  IKMJ,  again  callt-d  ihe  attention  of  Congreaa  to  the  aubject,  and  proiKMHl  the  oea> 
■ion  of  ttie  runiainiug  Landi*.  without  recompeuae,  to  the  wveml  States  which  contained 
tiiem,  tliui  abutting  out  the  Old  Thirteen  8tHt(*a  idtogether  (with  a  good  part  of  the  N»'wX 
from  any  participHtion  in  their  bent  fitn.  Thi«  proposition  would  very  naturally  be  n  ceived 
with  griiat  fnvor  in  the  States  containing  Public  Lands,  while  the  oUiers  might  v^ry  safely 
be  relied  on,  judging  from  all  ezperieucc,  to  take  little  or  no  interest  in  the  t-ubjrct.  Mr. 
Clay  and  General  Jackson  were  thi>n  rivul  candidates  for  President,  and  the  rl^-tion  not 
very  distuur ;  Hud  the  ail  vcrearics  of  Mr.  Clay,  compo«>ing  a  decided  mujority  in  tlip  Senate, 
having  piMceii  hini  ut  the  head  of  the  Cuuiniiitee  on  Mauuiacturei'.  now  n>olvrd  to  embar> 
ram  uud  pn  judice  him  with  the  New  Statt's  by  n-fcrring  to  that  committee  this  proposition 
to  give  nwity  to  thoae  States  the  Public  Landt*.  Extraordinary  as  thi#  reaolution  mi*y  wiril 
teem,  it  wu«  uiiTii>d  into  etfi-ct,  and  Mr.  Clay  required  to  report  directly  on  this  prcgectof 
Cession.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  discharge  manfully  the  duty  so  ungraciou-ly  thiu(>t  upoB 
him.nnd  Nferenrnext  consideration,  deviiMM)  and  rt'-ported  a  bill  to  Distributb  to  all  the 
Btatbs  tmc  Prucekos  of  thk  Public  Lands.  In  support  of  this  bill,  he  addreased  ihb 
Benate  as  foUows : — 

In  riding  to  address  the  Senate,  I  owe,  in  the  first  place,  the  ezpr<«eion  of 
my  lienrty  Uioiiks  to  tiie  majority,  by  whose  vole,  just  given,  I  ant  indulged 
in  occupying  the  floor  on  tliis  most  iinf)ortant  question.  I  am  happy  to  see 
that  the  days  when  the  sedition  acta  and  gag  laws  were  in  force,  and  when 
acrews  were  applied  for  the  suppression  of  tlie  freedom  of  speech  and  d<^ 
bate,  are  not  yet  to  return ;  and  that,  when  the  consideration  of  a  great 
question  lias  been  specially  assigned  to  a  particular  day,  it  is  not  allowed  to 
be  arrested  and  tlirust  aside  by  any  unexpected  and  unprecedented  par- 
liaroeiitary  mancBuvre.  The  decision  of  the  majority  demonstrates  that 
feelings  of  liberality,  and  courtesy,  and  kindness,  still  prevail  in  tlie  Senate; 
and  that  they  will  be  extended  even  to  one  of  the  humblest  members  of  the 
body;  for  such,  I  assure  the  Senate,  I  feel  myself  to  k>e.* 

*  This  snhjAct  had  hem  set  down  for  this  day.  It  was  geoeniny  4>xpect»d.  in  and  out  of 
the  6*niate,  that  it  would  be  taken  up,  and  that  Mr.  CI.AY  would  addreaa  the  Senate,  Hie 
members  were  gf^nerally  in  their  seats,  .and  the  gallery  and  lolibiea  crowded.  At  Ihe  cna- 
tomnry  hour,  h«  moved  thut  the  8ub|ect  pending  should  be  laid  on  the  table,  le  take  up  tkt 
Imti  BUI  It  was  ordered  accordingly.  At  this  pohit  of  time  Mr.  Forsyth  made  a  motloa 
■apported  by  Mr.  Taxewell,  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  eneutiTe  tmatoass.  Hm  nKNkai 
was  overruled. 
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It  may  not  be  amiss  again  to  allude  to  the  eztraordinarj  referenee  of  tbt 
•abject  of  the  public  lands  to  the  Committee  of  Manufactorea.  I  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  motives  of  honorable  Senators  who  oompoeed  the  major- 
it/  by  which  that  reference  was  ordered.  The  decorum  proper  in  this  hall 
obliges  roe  to  consider  their  motives  to  have  been  pure  and  patriotic  But 
still  I  must  be  permitted  to  regard  the  proceeding  as  very  unnsuaL  lli^ 
Senate  has  a  standing  Committee  on  the  Public  Landa^  appointed  under 
long-established  rules.  The  members  of  that  Committee  are  presumed  to  be 
well  acquainted  with  the  subject;  they  have  some  of  them  occupied  the 
aame  station  for  many  years^  are  well  versed  in  the  whole  legislation  on  the 
public  lands,  and  familiar  with  every  branch  of  it — and  four  out  of  five  of 
them  come  from  the  new  Statesi  Yet»  with  a  full  knowledge  of  all  these 
eircumstances^  a  reference  was  ordered  by  a  majority  of  the  Senate  to  the 
Committee  on  Manufactures — a  Committee  than  which  there  is  not  another 
•tending  committee  of  the  Senate  whose  prescribed  duties  are  rodre  incon- 
gruous with  the  public  domain.  It  happened,  in  the  constitution  of  the 
Committee  of  Manufactures,  that  there  was  not  a  solitary  Senator  from  the 
new  States,  and  but  one  from  any  western  State.  We  earnestly  protested 
against  the  reference,  and  insisted  upon  its  impropriety ;  but  we  were  over* 
ruled  by  the  majority,  including  a  majority  of  Senators  from  the  newStateii 
I  will  not  attempt  an  expression  of  tlie  feelings  excited  in  my  mind  on  that 
oocasion.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  intention  of  honorable  Senatorsi  I 
oould  not  be  insensible  to  tlie  embarrassment  in  which  the  Committee  of 
Manufactures  was  placed,  and  especially  myself.  Although  any  other  mem- 
ber of  that  Committee  could  have  rendered  himself,  with  appropriate  re- 
searches and  proper  time,  more  competent  than  I  was  to  understand  the 
subject  of  tlie  Public  Lands,  it  was  known  that,  from  my  local  position,  I 
alone  was  supposed  to  have  any  particular  knowledge  of  them.  Whatever 
emanated  from  the  Conunittee  was  likely,  therefore,  to  be  ascribed  to  me. 
If  the  Committee  should  propose  a  measure  of  great  liberality  toward  the 
new  States,  the  old  States  might  complain.  If  the  measure  should  seem  to 
lean  tx)ward  the  old  States,  the  new  might  be  dissatisfied.  And,  if  it  in- 
clined to  neither  class  of  States,  but  recommended  a  plan  according  to 
which  there  would  be  distributed  impartial  justice  among  all  the  States  it 
was  far  from  certain  that  any  would  be  pleased. 

Without  venturing  to  attribute  to  honorable  Senators  the  purpose  of  pro- 
ducing this  personal  em.bnrrassment,  I  felt  it  as  a  necessary  consequence  of 
their  act^  just  as  much  as  if  it  had  been  in  their  content plation.  l^everthe- 
less,  tlie  Conmiitteeof  Manufactures  cheerfully  entered  upon  the  duty  which, 
•gainst  its  will,  was  thus  assigned  to  it  by  the  Senate.  And,  for  the  causes 
already  noticed,  that  of  pre()aring  a  report  and  suggesting  some  measure 
embracing  the  whole  subject,  devolved  in  the  committee  upon  me.  Tlie 
general  features  of  our  land  system  were  strongly  impressed  upon  my  mem- 
ory; but  I  found  it  necessary  to  re-examine  some  of  the  treaties^  deeds  of 
eession,  and  law^  which  related  to  the  acquisition  and  administration  of  the 
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paUic  Unda;  and  th«ii  to  think  oi^  and  if  poaiiUa  atrik«  oat  aome  prcjod^ 
which,  without  inflicting  injury  upon  any  of  tho  Statea,  might  deal  equally 
and  joBtly  with  all  of  them.  The  report  and  bill,  lubmitted  to  the  Senate^ 
after  having  been  prcTiously  sanctioned  by  a  majority  of  the  oommittee^ 
were  the  results  of  this  eonsideration.  The  report^  with  the  exoeption  of 
the  principle  of  Distribution  which  concludes  i%  obtained  the  nnanimout 
ooncurrenoe  of  the  Committee  of  Manufactures. 

This  report  and  bill  were  hardly  read  in  the  Senate  before  they  were  rio- 
lently  denounced.  And  they  were  not  considered  by  the  Senate  before  a 
proposition  was  made  to  refer  the  report  to  that  veiy  Committee  of  the 
Public  Lands  to  which,  in  the  first  instance,  I  contended  the  subject  ought 
to  have  been  assigned.  It  was  in  rain  that  we  remonstrated  against  such  a 
proceeding,  as  unprecedented ;  as  implying  unmerited  oensure  on  the  Com-  • 
mittee  of  Manufactures;  as  leading  to  interminable  references:  for  what 
more  reason  could  there  be  to  refer  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Manu- 
fsctures  to  tlie  Land  Committee  than  would  exist  for  a  subsequent  referenotf 
of  the  report  of  this  committee,  when  made,  to  some  third  committee,  and  so  on 
in  an  endless  circle  I  In  spite  of  all  our  remonstrancea»  the  same  majority,  with 
but  little  if  any  variation,  which  had  originally  resolved  to  refer  the  subject 
to  the  Commi,ttee  of  Manufactures,  now  determined  to  commit  its  bill  to  the 
Land  Committee.  And  this  not  only  without  particular  examination  into 
the  merits  of  tliat  bill,  but  without  the  avowal  of  any  specific  amendment 
which  was  deemed  necessary  I  The  Committee  of  Public  Lands^  after  the 
lapse  of  some  days,  presented  a  report,  and  recommended  a  reduction  of  the 
price  of  the  public  lands  immediately  to  one  dollar  per  acre,  and  eventually 
to  fifty  cents  per  acre ;  and  the  grant  to  the  new  States  of  fifteen  per  cent 
on  the  nett  proceeds  of  the  sales^  instead  of  ten,  as  proposed  by  the  Commit- 
tee of  Manufactures,  and  nothing  to  the  old  States. 

And  now,  Mr.  President,  I  desire  at  this  time  to  make  a  few  observationa 
in  illustration  of  the  original  report;  to  supply  some  omissions  in  its  compo- 
sition ;  to  say  something  as  to  the  power  and  rights  of  the  general  govern- 
ment over  the  public  domain ;  to  submit  a  few  remarks  on  the  counter  re- 
port ;  and  to  examine  the  assumptions  which  it  contains^  and  the  principlea 
on  which  it  is  founded. 

No  subject  which  had  presented  itself  to  the  present^  or  perhaps  any  pr^ 
ceding  Congress^  was  of  greater  magnitude  than  that  of  Uie  public  Iand& 
There  was  another,  indeed,  which  possessed  a  more  exciting  and  absorbing 
interest,  but  the  excitement  was  happily  but  temporary  in  its  natures 
Long  after  we  shall  cease  to  be  agitated  by  the  tarifl;  ages  after  our  manr 
ufactures  shall  have  acquired  a  stability  and  perfection  which  will  ena- 
ble them  successfully  to  cope  with  the  manufactures  of  any  other  countiy, 
the  public  lands  will  remain  a  subject  of  deep  and  enduring  interest  In 
whatever  view  we  contemplate  them,  there  is  no  question  of  such  vast  im- 
portance. As  to  their  extent,  there  is  public  land  enough  to  found  an  em- 
pira  *  stretching  across  the  immense  continent^  from  the  Atlantic  to  tha 
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Pteific  ocean,  from  the  gulf  of  Bf«xic<<>  to  the  north wesfern  Inkcw,  the  qnra 
Uiy,  iici'ortHii^  lo  uffictfil  surveys  iin<i  t^tihiiit(«s,  niiiounUi!||(  t4>  the  )>nNti«;iaiii» 
•um  of  (tiie  billion  and  eighty  millions  of  nereHl  As  to  the  liumiinn  of  tb* 
interest  i'egHrde<)  ns  a  source  of  comfort  to  our  peo|»le,  snd  of  public  ineonitt 
—duiing  tile  Jiist  year,  when  a  grenter  quantity  was  sold  than  evrr  in  one 
year  had  In^en  jiri'viously  sold,  it  aniount4n1  to  less  than  three  niilliinis  of 
•cre^  producing  tliree  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars.  Assuming  ihtityear  as 
affording  the  Mnndani  rat«  at  M'liich  the  lamts  will  be  annuHlly  si»l«l,  it  wituld 
require  three  htindred  years  to  dispose  of  them.  But  the  stiles  will  ]>rob»- 
Uy  be  ticctWei-ated  fiHiin  increaseti  jnipulation  and  other  causes^  We  niaj 
safely,  h«»we%'er,  anticipate  that  hnig,  if  not  centuries  after  the  present  day, 
t2ie  ivprftientaiivesof  our  chiidren*M  chihlren  may  be  deliberating  in  Lh«  halls 
.  of  Co»iui'eN»  on  laws  relating  to  I  he  public  landai 

Tilt*  i(iil>j<H.*t,  in  ftther  }ioints  of  view,  challenged  the  fullest  attention  of  an 
AaneHciifi  stHtit>man.  If  there  were  any  one  circumstance  more  than  all 
otlierit  which  diMingtiisht*d  our  happy  condition  fnmi  that  of  the  nations  of 
the  01(1  World,  it  was  tiie  possession  of  ihis  vast  national  pn>]H;rty,  and  the 
resoiirces  ^^\^U•U  it  affonled  to  our  pe<iple  and  our  govenmient  No  Euro- 
pean iiniUMi  (poeitfibly  witii  the  exce]»tion  of  llussin)  comntnuded  such  an 
an  atii|<lc  resourct*.  With  respect  to  the  other  republics  of  this  c«intineo^ 
we  have  no  information  that  any  of  them  have  yet  adopted  a  regular  system 
of  ]tr(viuiis  survey  and  subsequent  sale  of  their  wild  lands^  in  convenient 
tracl^  well  defined,  and  adapteil  to  I  he  wants  of  all.  On  the  contrary,  tha 
probalility  is  tloit  they  adhere  to  ihe  ruinous  and  mad  system  of  old  8]>atn, 
accorliiig  to  which  large,  unsurveyed  districts  are  granted  to  favorite  indi- 
Tidunls,  I  rejiidicial  to  them,  whoof^ien  sink  under  the  incund>rance,  and  die 
in  {Kiverty.  while  ttie  r^ular  curreut  of  imwigratiod  is  checked  and  diverted 
from  its  legitimate  channela 

And  if  there  be,  in  the  o])erations  of  this  government,  one  which  more 
than  any  other  dis|»lays  consummate  wisdom *and  statesmansliii^  it  is  that 
system  I  y  w  hich  the  public  lands  have  been  so  suceessfuUy  administered. 
We  should  pause,  solemnly  ]>auBe,  UTtire  we  subvert  it.  We  should  toodi 
H  beeitatjngly,  and  with  Uie  gentlest  hand.  Tlie  prudent  management  of 
the  public  lands,  in  the  hands  of  the  general  government^  will  be  mitre  man- 
iHest  by  contrasting  it  with  that  of  several  of  the  States  which  had  tlie  dts- 
poeal  of  large  liodies  of  waste  lands.  Vii'ginia  possessed  an  ample  domain 
west  of  the  mountains,  and  in  the  present  State  of  Kentucky,  over  and 
above  her  numiiic^nt  cession  to  the  general  government  Pressed  for  peeo- 
niary  means,  by  the  revolutionary  war,  she  brought  her  wild  ]and%  during 
its  progrepp,  into  market,  receiving  ]>ayroe!it  in  paper-money.  Tliere  wers 
no  previous  surveys  of  the  waste  lands — no  townships^  no  sections,  no  oifi- 
etal  definition  tir  description  of  trncta,  Kach  purchaser  made  his  own  looa- 
tion,  describing  tlte  land  bought  as  tie  thought  proper.  Hiese  locations  or 
deseripiions  were  often  vague  and  uncertain.  The  consequence  was,  that 
the  same  tract  was  not  nnfrequeutly  entered  varioos  times  by  different  pvr 
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.  8A  as  to  he  literally  shingled  over  with  eonflieting  clnitiis.  The 
Btiite  per]iA|'S  Mild  in  tliis  way  iiior«  than  it  was  entitled  to,  hut  then  it  re- 
oeived  nothing  in  retiini  that  was  vahiahle;  while  the  piirvhaaers,  in  eons^ 
qnence  of  the  chntliing  and  interference  hetween  their  rights,  were  exposed 
to  teditius,  vexiitiou^  and  ruinous  litigation.  Kentucky  long  and  severely 
•offered  from  this  cause,  and  is  Just  I'nierging  from  the  Irouhles  hrouglit 
upon  her  by  improvident  land  legislation.  Western  Virginia  has  also  suf- 
fered greatly,  though  not  to  the  sntne  extent 

Tlie  State  of  Georgia  had  large  bodies  of  waste  lands;  which  she  disposed 
of  in  a  manner  tMilinfactory,  no  doubt^^  to  herself,  but  astonishing  t<i  every 
one  out  of  that  common  wealUi.  According  to.  her  system,  waste  lands  are 
distribute<l  in  lotteries  among  the  people  of  the  State,  in  conformity  with 
the  enactments  of  tlie  legislature.  And  when  one  district  of  country  is  die* 
pose<l  of,  as  there  are  many  who  do  not  draw  prises;  Uie  unsucceo«ful  call 
out  for  fresh  dii^tributions.  Tliese  are  made  from  time  to  time,  as  lands  are 
aoqnire<)  from  the  Indians;  and  hence  one  of  the  causes  of  tlie  nvi'lity  with 
which  the  Indian  lands  are  sought  It  is  manifest  that  neither  the  preseot 
generation  nor  posterity  can  derive  much  advmitage  from  this  mode  of  alieii- 
mting  public  lands.  On  the  contrary,  I  sliould  think,  it  ean  not  fail  to  engen- 
der speculation  and  a  spirit  of  gambling. 

Tlie  StAte  of  Kentucky,  in  virtue  of  a  compact  with  Virginia,  acquired  m 
right  to  a  quantity  of  public  lands  south  of  Green  river.  Neglecting  to 
profit  by  the  unfortunate  example  of  the  parent  State,  she  did  not  order  the 
oountry  to  be  surveyed  previous  to  its  being  offered  to  purchasers^  Seduced 
by  some  of  those  wild  land  prt>jeetS|  of  which  at  all  times  there  have  been 
some  afloat  and  which  hitherto  the  general  government  alone  has  firmly 
resisted,  she  was  tempted  to  offer  her  waste  lands  to  settlers,  at  different 
pricey  under  the  name  of  head-rights  or  pre-emption&  As  the  laws^  like 
most  legislation  upon  such  subjeetSi  were  somewhat  loosely  worded,  the 
keen  eye  of  the  speculator  soon  discerned  the  defects,  and  he  took  advan- 
tage of  them.  Instances  had  occurred  of  masters  obtaining  certificates  of 
head-rights  in  the  name  of  their  slaves,  and  thus  securing  the  land,  in  eon- 
Iravention  of  the  intention  of  the  legislature.  Slaves  generally  have  bnt 
one  name,  being  called  Tom,  Jack,  Dick,  or  Harry.  To  conceal  the  fraud, 
the  owner  would  add  Black,  or  some  other  cognomi nation,  so  that  the  cer> 
tifScate  would  read  Tom  Black,  Jack  Black,  Ac.  The  gentleman  from  Ten- . 
nessee  (Mr.  Grundy)  will  remember,  some  twenty-odd  years  ago,  when  we 
were  both  members  of  the  Kentucky  legislature,  that  I  took  occasion  to 
animadvert  upon  these  fraudulent  practice^  and  observed  that  when  the 
names  came  to  be  alpliabeted,  the  truth  would  be  told,  whatever  might  be 
the  language  of  the  record ;  for  the  alphabet  would  read  Black  Tom,  Black 
Harry,  Ac.  Kentucky  realized  more  in  her  treasury  than  the  parent  State 
had  done,  considering  that  she  liad  but  a  remnant  of  public  landis  and  she 
eddeii  somewhat  to  her  population.  Bnt  her  lands  were  far  less  available  than 
they  would  have  l>een  under  a  system  of  previous  survey  and  r^ular  «ile. 
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Hiese  obsenratioDB  in  respect  to  the  ootine  of  the  respeetaUe  Stttci 
Mfetred  to,  in  relation  to  their  public  lmnd%  are  not  prompted  by  aoy 
unkind  feelings  toward  them,  bnt  to  show  the  BOperiority  of  the  land  system 
oT  the  United  States. 

Under  the  system  of  the  general  goTemment^  the  wisdom  of  which,  in 
■ome  respects^  is  admitted  eren  by  the  report  of  the  land  committee,  the 
country  subject  to  its  operation,  beyond  the  Allegany  mountains,  has  rapidly 
adraneed  in  population,  iroproyement^  and  prosperi^.  The  example  of  the 
State  of  Ohio  was  emphatically  relied  on  by  the  report  of  the  committee  of 
manufactures — its  million  of  people,  its  canals  and  other  improrement^  ita 
Nourishing  towni^  its  highly-cultivated  fields  all  put  there  within  leas  than 
forty  yeara  To  weaken  the  force  of  this  example,  the  land  committee 
deny  that  the  population  of  that  State  is  principally  settled  upon  public 
lands  derived  from  the  general  government  But,  Mr.  President,  with  great 
deference  to  that  committee,  I  must  say  that  it  labors  under  misapprehen- 
sion. Three  fourths,  if  not  four  fiftlu^  of  the  population  of  that  State  are 
settled  upon  public  lands  purchased  from  the  United  States  and  they  are 
the  most  flourishing  parts  of  the  State.  For  the  correctness  of  this  state- 
ment»  I  appeal  to  my  friend  from  Ohio  (Mr.  EwingX  near  mci  Ho  know% 
as  well  as  I  do,  that  the  rich  valleys  of  the  Miami  of  Ohio,  and  the  Maumee 
of  the  lake,  the  Scioto  and  the  Musking^um,  are  principally  settled  by  per- 
sons deriving  tiUea  to  their  lands  from  the  United  Statea 

In  a  national  point  of  view,  one  of  the  greatest  advantages  which  these 
public  lands  in  the  west,  and  this  system  of  selling  them,  afford^  is  the 
resource  which  they  present  against  pressure  and  want^  in  other  par^  of 
the  Union,  from  the  vocations  of  society  being  too  closely  filled  anS  too 
much  crowded.  They  constantly  tend  to  sustain  the  price  of  labor,  by  the 
opportunity  which  they  offer  for  the  acquisition  of  fertile  land  at  a  moderate 
price,  and  the  consequent  temptation  to  emigrate  from  those  parts  of  the 
Union  where  lab6r  may  be  badly  rewarded. 

The  progress  of  settlement^  and  the  improvement  in  the  fortunes  and  con^ 
dition  of  individual  under  the  operation  of  this  beneficent  system,  are  as 
simple  as  they  are  manifest  Pioneers  of  a  more  adventurous  character, 
advoncing  before  the  tide  of  emigration,  penetrate  into  the  uninhabited 
regions  of  the  West  They  apply  the  ax  to  the  forest^  which  falls  before 
them,  or  the  plough  to  the  prairie,  deeply  sinking  its  share  in  the  unbroken 
wild  grAsses  in  which  it  abounds.  They  build  houses,  plant  orchardi^ 
inclose  fie1d^  cultivate  (be  earth,  and  rear  up  families  around  them.  Mean- 
time, the  tide  of  emigration  flows  upon  them,  their  improved  farms  rise  in 
value,  a  demand  for  them  takes  place,  they  sell  to  the  new-comers  at  a  great 
advance,  and  proceed  farther  west  with  ample  means  to  purchase  from 
government,  at  reasonable  prices,  sufficient  land  for  all  the  members  of  their 
families.  Another  and  another  tide  succeeds,  the  first  pushing  on  west- 
wardly  the  previous  settlers,  who  in  their  turn  sell  out  their  farms,  con- 
atantly  augmenting  in  price,  until  they  arrive  at  a  fixed  and  stationary 
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Tolnei  In  tbis  way,  thflfntands  and  tens  of  tboussnds  are  daily  improvliig 
thair  ciroamstances  and  bettering  their  condition.  I  have  often  witnessed 
thie  gratifying  progress.  On  the  same  farm  yon  may  sometimes  behold, 
standing  together,  the  first  rude  eabin  of  ronnd  and  unhewn  logs,  and 
wooden  chimneys ;  the  bewed-log  house,  chinked  and  shingled,  with  stone 
or  brick  chimneys;  and  lastly,  the  comfortable  brick  or  stone  dwelling; 
each  denoting  the  different  occupants  of  the  farm,  or  the  several  stages  in 
the  condition  of  the  same  occupant  What  other  nation  can  boast  of  sneh 
an  ontlet  for  its  increasing  population,  snch  bountiful  means  of  promoting 
their  prosperity,  and  securing  their  independence  f 

To  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States,  and  especially  to  the  existing 
system  by  which  they  are  distributed  with  so  much  regularity  and  equity, 
are  we  indebted  for  these  signal  benefits  in  our  national  condition.  And 
every  consideration  of  duty,  to  oureelvesi  and  to  posterity,  enjoins  that  we 
should  abstain  from  the  adoption  of  any  wild  project  that  would  cast  away 
this  vast  national  property,  holden  by  the  general  government  in  sacred 
trust  for  the  whole  people  of  the  United  Statee^  and  forbids  that  we  should 
rashly  touch  a  system  which  has  been  so  successfully  tested  by  experience. 

It  has  been  only  within  a  few  years  that  restless  men  have  thrown  before 
the  public  their  visionary  plans  for  squandering  the  public  domain.  With 
the  existing  laws  the  great  State  of  the  west  is  satisfied  and  contented.  She 
has  felt  their  benefit,  and  grown  great  and  powerful  under  their  sway. 
She  knows  and  testifies  to  the  liberality  of  the  general  government  in  the 
administration  of  the  public  lands,  extended  alike  to  her  and  to  the  other 
nfiw  States.  There  are  no  petitions  from,  no  roovemento  in  Ohio,  proposing 
vital  and  radical  changes  in  the  system.  During  the  long  period,  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  in  the  Senate,  that  her  upright  and  unam- 
bitious citizen,  the  first  representative  of  that  State,  and  afterward  succea- 
aively  Senator  and  Governor,  presided  over  the  committee  of  public  lands^ 
we  heard  of  none  of  these  chimerical  schemeSL  All  went  on  smoothly,  and 
qniety,  and  safely.  No  man,  in  the  sphere  within  which  he  has  acted,  ever 
commanded  or  deserved  the  implicit  confidence  of  Congress  more  than 
Jeremiah  Morrow.  There  existed  a  perfect  persuasion  of  his  entire  impar- 
tiality and  justice  between  the  old  States  and  the  new.  A  few  artless  but 
sensible  words,  pronounced  in  his  plain  Scotch-Irish  dialect^  were  always 
sufficient  to  insure  the  passage  of  any  bill  or  resolution  which  he  reported. 
For  about  twenty-five  years,  there  was  no  essential  change  in  the  system; 
and  that  which  was  at  last  made,  varying  the  price  of  the  public  lands  from 
two  dollars,  at  which  it  had  all  that  time  remained,-  to  one  dollar  and  a 
quarter,  at  which  it  has  been  fixed  only  about  ten  or  twelve  years^  was 
founded  mainly  on  the  consideration  of  abolishing  the  previous  credits. 

Assuming  the  duplication  of  our  population  in  terms  of  twenty-five  years^ 
the  demand  for  waste  land,  at  the  end  of  every  term,  will  at  least  be 
double  what  it  was  at  the  commencement  But  the  ratio  of  the  increased 
demand  will  be  much  greater  than  the  increase  of  the  whole  population  of 
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tlM  United  States^  beeaoBe  the  Western  States  nearest  to,  or  ineluiHng  tba 
public  lands,  populate  much  more  rapidly  than  other  iiarts  of  the  Union; 
and  it  will  l»e  from  them  that  tlie  greatest  current  of  eiiiigrHtioti  will  flow. 
At  this  moment  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee,  are  the  most  niigratiiig 
States  in  the  Union. 

To  8U]»pIy  tliia  constantly-augmenting  demand,  the  policy  which  lias  hitli> 
«rto  chiiraoterized  the  general  governiueut  has  been  highly  liberal  toward 
both  individuals  and  tlie  new  Stalesi  Large  tracts^  far  surpassing  the  de- 
mand of  purchaser^  in  every  climate  and  situation,  adapteil  to  the  wants 
of  all  parts  of  tlie  Union,  are  brought  into  market  at  moderate  pricf^  tlM 
government  having  sustained  all  the  expense  of  the  original  purchase^ 
and  of  surveying,  marking,  and  dividing  the  land.  For  fifty  dullflm  anj 
poor  man  may  purchase  forty  acres  of  first-rate  land;  and  fur  less  tJiaa 
the  wages  of  one  year's  lal>or,  he  may  buy  eighty  acres.  To  tlie  new  State% 
also^  has  the  governnieut  been  liberal  and  generous  in  the  grants  fur  schook 
and  for  internal  improvements,  as  well  as  in  reducing  the  debt  contracted 
ior  the  purvlnise  of  lands,  by  the  citizens  of  those  States^  wlio  were  tempted, 
in  a  spirit  of  inordinate  speculation,  to  purchase  too  mudi,  or  at  too  high 
prices. 

Such  is  a  rapid  outline  of  this  invaluable  national  property — of  ilic  system 
which  regulates  its  manngement  and  distribution,  and  of  the  effects  of  that 
•ystem.  We  might  here  pause,  and  wonder  that  tliere  should  be  a  dispo- 
iition  with  any  to  waste  or  throw  away  this  great  resource,  or  to  aboliik 
m  system  which  has  been  fraught  with  so  many  manifest  advantages  Nev^ 
artheless,  there  are  such,  who,  impatient  with  the  slow  and  natural  opera- 
tion of  wise  laws,  have  put  forth  various  pretensions  and  projects  concern- 
log  the  public  Innds^  within  a  few  years  past  One  of  these  pretensions  ii 
an  assumption  of  the  sovereign  right  of  the  new  States  to  all  the  landf 
within  their  respective  limits,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  general  governmeo^ 
and  to  lite  exclusion  of  nil  the  peo])Ie  of  the  United  States  those  in  the  new 
States  only  excepted.  It  is  my  purpose  now  to  trace  the  origin,  examiJW 
the  nnture,  and  expose  the  injustice  of  tliis  pretension. 

This  pretension  may  be  fairly  ascribed  to  the  propositions  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Mr.  Benton)  to  graduate  Uie  public  lands,  to  reduce  the 
price,  and  cede  the  "refuse**  lands  (a  term  which  I  believe  originated  wttk 
him)  to  the  States  within  which  they  lie.  Prompted  probably  by  these  prop- 
oeitions,  a  late  governor  of  Illinois,  unwilling  to  be  outdone,  presented  aa 
elaborate  messnge  to  the  legislature  of  that  State,  in  which  he  gravely  an^ 
formally  asserted  the  right  of  that  State  to  all  tlie  land  of  the  United  States 
eomprehended  within  its  limits.)  It  must  be  allowed  that  the  governor 
was  a  most  impartial  judge,  and  the  legislature  a  most  disinterested  tribunal, 
to  decide  such  a  question ! 

The  senator  from  Missouri  was  chanting  most  sweetly  to  the  imtt, 
••refuse  lands,"  "  refuse  lands,"  " refuse  lands,**  on  the  Missouri  side  of  the 
UiMissippi,  and  the  soft  strains  of  his  music  having  caught  the  ear  of  hb 
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ttMlloney  an  t)i«  Illinois  side,  be  joined  in  ehorns  and  itrnclc  an  oetaTH 
higlier.  The  senator  from  MiMoiiri  wisheti  onlj  to  pi«k  up  some  crumte 
wliieli  fell  frutii  Uncle  Sarn*s  table;  but  tlie  governor  resolved  to  grasp  the 
frbole  loitf.  Tlie  senator  modesUj  elaiined  only  an  old,  smoked,  rejected 
joint;  but  the  stomach  of  his  excel lencj  yenrned  after  the  whole  hog! 
The  governor  pe<'ped  over  the  Mississippi  into  Missouri,  and  saw  the  sonotor 
leisurely  roaming  in  some  rich  pastures,  on  bits  of  refuse  lands.  IIo  re- 
turned to  Illinois,  and,  springing  into  the  g^od  prairie,  determined  to 
daim  and  occupy  it  in  all  its  boundless  ext<;nt 

Then  enme  the  n*sohition  of  the  senator  from  Yirgiois  (Mr.  Tazewell)  ik 
May,  1826,  in  the  following  words:  — 

**  Bttihed.  Thnt  it  \n  rxptwllpnt  for  the  UnitpH  flfiitet  to  enle  uhI  rarmidor  to  the  •est> 
era]  St  t>«>,  wit' I  in  wlin-e  limits  the  Mme  nmy  he  •irniitrd,  nil  the  rt^rlit,  titlr^,  nnil  intrrail 
sf  thf*  Unit<*<I  BtHteii,  to  any  Innd*  lyinf  niid  betn.;  within  the  boatiilArirM  of  «ach  State^ 
re'p-xrtirrlv,  mxin  fucIi  t'^rma  and  oondiriona  ta  iomj  b**  ronriiitpnt  with  the  due  obaeiroi 
sf  the  pabiiu  fiUth,  and  with  the  genenl  intcruat  of  the  United  f  '     ** 


Tlie  latter  words  rendered  tlte  resolution  somewhat  amliignous;  but  still 
it  eonti>mp1nted  a  ceasion  and  surrender.  Subsequently,  the  senator  from 
Virginia  profiosed,  after  a  certain  time,  a  gratuitous  surrender  of  nil  unsold 
Urnds.  tvo  be  Applied  by  the  legislature,  in  tupport  of  education  and  the  iut§^ 
nal  hnpro^fment  of  the  State. 

fH-nrs  M-.  Tfiz^wll  eontroTerfeml  tbo  atatom'mt  Mr.  Clay  called  to  the  Secrrtaiy  tb 
hand  bim  the  Joumiil  of  April,  1838,  which  ho  held  ap  to  the  Senate,  and  road  from  it  the 
IMowin^ :  _ 


**  Thn  bill  to  irmdaate  th^*  price  of  thn  public  1nnd«,  to  make  donationf  thrreof  to  » 
settlers,  and  to  anle  the  refuse  to  the  States  in  which  they  lie,  being  tinder  considenUii^ 

a 

lir.  Taz«>wen  ni0T«>d  to  insert  the  following  as  a  subatitate : — 

**Thnt  th<»  Tnnd"  which  nhall  have  bem  «iMrrt  to  Mile  nnder  the  pforlHons  of  this  ae^ 
and  shHll  r'lniiin  nnrald  for  two  y«i»ni.  after  bnTinz  hren  ofT^red  at  twenty-five  cents  per 
acn*..  phnll  lt«^,  nnd  rb«>  unme  are  ceded  tn  th««  Stnre  in  which  the  ram"  may  lie,  to  Im>  applied 
by  tlm  I'gielature  thereof  in  support  of  education,  and  the  internal  improvement  of  Htm 
State"] 

Tims  it  nppenrs  not  only  that  the  honorable  senator  proposed  the  ccsslotiy 
f>ut  showed  himself  the  friend  of  education  and  internal  improvements,  b^ 
fnenns  derived  from  the  general  government  For  this  liberal  disposition  ott 
his  pnrt,  I  believe  it  was,  that  the  State  of  Missouri  honored  a  new  couniy 
with  bis  nnme.  If  he  had  carried  his  proposition,  tliat  State  might  well 
have  granted  a  principality  to  him. 

Tlie  memorial  of  the  legislature  of  Illinois,  probably  produced  by  the  mes- 
sage of  the  Governor  already  noticed,  hn«l  been  presented,  asserting  a  claim 
to  the  public  binds.  And  it  seems — although  Uie  fact  had  escnped  my  reoof- 
lection  until  I  wns  reminded  of  it  by  one  of  her  senators  (Mr.  UeiKlrickfl) 
the  other  dny — tlint  the  legislature  of  Indiana  had  instructed  her  senators  to 
bring  forward  n  sitiiilnr  claim.  At  the  last  session,  however,  of  the  legislac 
ture  of  that  Stnte,  resolutions  had  passed,  instructing  her  delegation  to  ob- 
^  34 
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tain  from  the  general  gorerament  cesriom  of  the  nnappropriAted  pnblie 
lands,  on  the  most  favorable  terms.  It  is  dear  from  thia  laat  expreMion  of 
the  will  of  that  legislaturei  that^  on  reconsideration,  it  beliered  the  ri^t  of 
the  public  lands  to  be  in  the  general  goTemment^  and  not  in  the  State  of 
Indiana.  For,  if  they  did  not  belong  to  the  general  government^  it  had 
nothing  to  cede ;  if  they  belonged  already  to  the  State^  no  cession  was  necet- 
sary  to  the  perfection  of  the  right  of  the  State. 

I  will  here  submit  a  passing  observation.  If  the  general  government  had 
the  power  to  cede  the  public  lands  to  the  new  States  for  particular  purpo- 
ses^  and  on  prescribed  conditions^  it»  power  must  be  nnqneetionable  to  make 
some  reservations  for  similar  purposes  in  behalf  of  the  old  Statea  Its  power 
can  not  be  without  limit  as  to  tlie  new  Statee^  and  circumscribed  and  re- 
stricted as  to  the  old.  Its  capacity  to  bestow  benefits  or  dispense  justice  ia 
not  confined  to  the  new  States,  but  is  co-extensive  with  the  whole  Union. 
It  may  grant  to  all,  or  it  can  grant  to  none.  And  thu  comprehensive  equity 
is  not  only  in  conformity  with  the  spirit  of  the  cessions  in  the  deeds  from  the 
ceding  States  but  is  expressly  enjoined  by  the  terms  of  those  deeds. 

Such  is  the  probable  origin  of  the  pretension  which  1  have  been  tracing; 
and  now  let  us  examine  its  nature  and  foundation.  The  argument  in  behalf 
of  the  new  States^  is  founded  on  the  notion,  that  as  the  old  Statei^  upon  com* 
ing  out  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  had  or  claimed  a  right  to  all  the  lands 
within  their  respective  limits^  and  as  the  new  States  have  been  admitted 
In  to  the  Union  on  the  same  footing  and  condition  in  all  respects  with  tlie 
old,  therefore  they  are  entitled  to  all  the  waste  lands  embraced  within  their 
boundaries.  But  the  argument  forgets  that  all  the  revolutionary  States  had 
not  waste  lands ;  that  some  had  very  little,  and  others  none.  It  forgets  that 
the  right  of  the  States  to  the  waste  li^ds  within  their  limits  was  contro- 
verted ;  and  tliat  it  was  insisted  that,  as  they  had  been  conquered  in  a  com- 
mon war,  waged  with  common  means,  and  attended  with  general  sacrifices^ 
the  public  lands  should  be  held  for  the  common  benefit  of  all  the  States.  It 
forgets  that  in  consequence  of  this  right  asserted  in  behalf  of  Uie  whole 
Union,  the  states  that  contained  any  large  bodies  of  waste  lands  (and  Vir- 
ginia, particularly,  that  had  the  most)  ceded  them  to  the  Union  for  the 
equal  benefit  of  all  the  States.  It  forgets  that  the  very  equality,  which  is 
the  basis  of  the  argument,  would  be  totally  subverted  by  the  admission  of 
the  validity  of  the  pretension.  For  how  would  the  matter  then  stand  t 
The  revolutionary  States  will  have  divested  themselves  of  the  large  districts 
of  vacant  lands  which  they  contained,  for  the  common  benefit  of  all  the 
States;  and  those  same  lands  will  enure  to  the  benefit  of  the  new  States  ex- 
clusively. There  will  be,  on  the  supposition  of  the  validity  of  the  preten- 
sion, a  reversal  of  the  condition  of  the  two  classes  of  States.  Instead  of  the 
old  having,  as  is  alleged,  the  wild  lands  which  they  included  at  the  epoch  of 
^e  Hevolution,  they  will  have  none,  and  the  new  States  a//.  And  lliis  in 
the  nnme  and  for  the  purpose  of  equality  among  all  the  menilters  of  (he  con^ 
federacy  I     What,  especially,  would  be  the  situation  of  Virginia  f    She  i 
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namraously  ceded  an  empire  in  extent  for  the  common  benefit  ■  And  now  it  is 
proposed,  not  only  to  withdraw  that  empire  from  the  object  of  its  solemn 
dedication,  to  the  use  of  all  the  States,  bufto  deny  her  any  participation  in 
it)  and  appropriate  it  exclusively  to  the  benefit  of  the  new  States  carred 
out  of  it  1 

If  the  new  States  had  any  right  to  the  public  lands,  in  order  to  produce 
the  very  equality  contended  for,  they  ought  forthwith  to  cede  that  right  to 
the  Union,  for  the  common  benefit  of  all  the  States.  Having  no  such  rights 
they  ought  to  acquiesce  cheerfully  in  an  equality  which  does,  in  fact,  now 
exist  between  them  and  the  old  States. 

The  committee  of  manufactures  has  clearly  shown,  that  if  the  right  were 
recognised  in  the  new  States  now  existing,  to  the  public  lands  within  their 
limits,  each  of  the  new  States;  as  they  might  hereafter  be  successively  admit- 
ted into  the  Union,  would  have  the  same  right ;  and  consequently  that  the 
pretension  under  examination  embraces,  in  effect,  the  whole  public  domain^ 
that  is,  a  billion  and  eighty  millions  of  acres  of  land 

The  right  of  the  Union  to  the  public  lands  is  incontestable.  It  ought  not 
to  be  considered  debatable.  It  never  was  questioned  but  by  a  few,  whose 
monstrous  heresy,  it  was  probably  supposed,  would  escape  animadversion 
from  the  enormity  of  the  absurdity,  and  the  utter  impracticability  of  the 
success  of  the  claim.  The  right  of  the  whole  is  sealed  by  the  blood  of  the 
Revolution,  founded  upon  solemn  deeds  of  cession  from  sovereign  States^  de- 
liberately executed  in  the  face  of  the  world,  or  resting  upon  national  trea^ 
ties  concluded  with  foreign  powers,  on  ample  equivalents  contributed  from 
the  common  treasury  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Ttiis  right  of  the  whole  was  stamped  upon  the  face  of  the  new  States  at 
the  very  instant  of  their  parturition.  They  admitted  and  recognised  it  with 
their  first  breath.  They  hold  their  stations,  as  members  of  the  confederacy 
in  virtue  of  that  admission.  The  senators  who  sit  here,  and  the  members 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  from  the  new  States,  deliberate  in  C!ongres8 
with  other  senators  and  representatives,  under  that  admission.  And,  since 
the  new  States  came  into  being,  they  have  recognised  this  right  of  the  gen- 
eral government  by  innumerable  acts  : — 

By  their  concurrence  in  the  passage  of  hundreds  of  laws  respecting  the  pub- 
lic domain,  founded  upon  the  incontestable  right  of  the  whole  of  the  States ; 

By  repeated  applications  to  extinguish  Indian  titles,  and  to  survey  the 
lands  which  they  covered  ; 

And  by  solicitation  and  acceptance  of  extensive  grants  from  the  general 
government,  of  the  public  lands. 

The  existence  of  the  new  States  is  a  falsehood,  or  the  right  of  all  the 
States  to  the  public  domain  is  an  undeniable  truth.  They  have  no  more 
right  to  the  public  lands,  within  their  particular  jurisdiction,  than  other 
States  have  to  the  mint,  the  forts  and  arsenals,  or  public  ships  within  tlieire^ 
or  than  the  people  of  the  District  of  Columbia  have  to  this  magnificent  Cap- 
itol, in  whose  splendid  halls  we  now  deliberate. 
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Tlie  eqnality  conleudeJ  fur  Wtveeo  all  I  he  States  now  exist&  Tlie  pulh 
lie  lands  are  nuw  hirld,  and  otightto  be  held  and  administered  fur  the  com- 
«ion  lN.Miefit  of  all.  I  hu)»e  our  Xelluw-ciliseiifl  of  llliuuiSk  Indiana^  and  Miir 
•ouri,  will  reconsider  the  matter;  that  they  will  eease  to  take  counsel  from 
demagogues  who  would  deceive  Ihem,  and  inslil  erroneous  principles  into 
Iheir  ears;  and  that  they  will  feel  and  acknowledge  that  Uieir  bretlirea  of 
Kentucky  and  of  Uhiu^  and  of  all  Uie  States  in  the  (Jnion,  have  an  equal 
ffiglit  with  the  citizens  of  tliuse  tliree  States  in  tlic  public  lauds.  If  Ui«  pot* 
•ibiiily  of  an  event  so  direful  as  a  severance  of  this  Union  were  for  a  mo- 
Bent  contemplated,  what  would  be  Uie  probable  consequence  of  such  as 
vnapeakuble  calamity ;  if  three  confederacies  were  formed  out  of  its  frag- 
•i^uts^  do  you  imagine  that  the  western 'confederacy  would  consent  to  Uia 
States  including  Uie  public  lands,  holding  them  exclusively  fur  themstflvosl 
Oan  you  imagine  that  the  States  of  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Tennesseo,  would 
5piietly  renounce  their  right  in  nil  the  public  lands  west  of  thenif  No,  sir  I 
Vo,  sir  I  Tliey  would  wade  to  tlieir  knees  ia  blood  before  they  would  mak» 
•leli  on  unjust  and  ignominious  surrender. 

But  this  pretensioiv  unjust  to  the  old  States^  unequal  as  to  all,  would  bsi 
injtirious  to  the  newStnt«*s  themselves^  in  whose  behalf  it  has  been  put  forUv 
if  it  were  recognised.  The  interest  of  tlie  new  States  is  not  confined  to 
tibe  lands  within  their  limits,  but  extends  to  Uie  whole  billion  and  eigh^ 
«3lions  of  acres.  SancUon  the  claims,  however,  and  Uiey  are  cut  dowm 
and  restricted  to  that  which  is  included  in  their  own  boundaries.  Is  it  not 
^tter  fur  Ohio^  instead  of  the  five  millions  and  a  half  for  Indiana,  instead 
of  the  fifteen  millions — or  even  for  Illinois^  instead  of  the  Uiirty-one  or 
Ulirty-two  millions — or  Missouri,  instead  of  the  thirty-eight  niilltona'— 
viUiin  Uieir  resi>eetive  limiti^.  to  retain  their  interest  in  those  several  quaa- 
liUei^  and  olso  retain  Uieir  interest-^  in  common  wiUi  tlie  other  members  of 
Ibe  Union,  in  the  countless  niilliuus  of  acres  Uiat  lie  west,  or  norUiwest)  b«> 
f^d  tlienil 

I  will  now  proceed,  Mr.  President^  to  consider  Uie  expediency  of  a  reduo* 
tfon  of  the  price  of  tlie  public  landa^  and  the  reasons  assigned  by  the  laad 
eommittee,  in  their  report,  in  favor  of  that  measure.  They  are  presented 
ihere  in  formidable  detail,  and  spread  out  under  seven  different  heada  Let 
«•  ezamina  them :  the  fii-st  it^  '*  because  the  new  States  have  a  clear  right  t# 
l^rUcipate  ia  the  benefits  of  a  redueUon  of  the  revenue  to  the  wants  of  the 
fovernment^  6y  getting  the  reduction  extended  to  the  article  of  revenue  chi^jf 
modbjf  thtm,"  Here  is  a  renewal  of  the  attempt  made  early  in  the  seesioa 
to  eonfonnd  Uie  public  lands  with  foreign  imports,  which  was  so  soecesi- 
AiUy  exposed  and  refuted  by  the  report  of  the  committee  on  manufacturMi 
If  ill  not  the  new  States  participate  in  any  reducUon  of  the  revenue^  in  coia> 
mon  with  the  old  States^  without  touching  Uie  public  landsf  As  far  astbef 
iN  consumers  of  objects  of  foreign  imports,  will  they  not  equally  share  tha 
benefit  with  the  old  States!  What  rights  over  and  above  that  equal  par- 
litcipaUoD,  have  the  new  States  to  a  reducUon  of  Uie  price  of  the  publia 
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kinds  1  Ai  Biaiu,  wlmt  right,  mueh  leas  what  **e1cfir  righf/  hnre  thej  t» 
ftajr  uick  redtietiuD  t  In  Uieir  siivereigii  or  cur|H>rNW  enpiicitie«»  wlmt  right! 
Bav«  not  all  the  Btipulalioiis  between  them,  at  Staien^  iind  the  getiernl  got- 
«ninM*nt  be«B  fuUjr  eumplied  witli  f  UM¥ethe  people*  witliin  the  new  Stntei^ 
•ODSidered  distinct  from  the  Slates  theniselveni  any  right  to  aueh  rudni-tiool 
Wlienee  i%  it  derived  f  Tliey  went  there  in  pursuit  of  thi'ir  own  hHp|4nes& 
They  bought  lands  from  the  public  Inwhuss  it  was  their  interest  to  nuike  ths 
purchase,  and  they  enjoy  them.  Bid  tliey,  because  they  punhoneil  soins 
land,  which  they  possess  peacefully,  acquire  any,  and  wlmt  rights  in  tbs 
land  which  they  did  not  buy  f  But  it  may  be  argued  thnt^  by  settling  and 
improving  tliese  land«^  the  odjocent  public  IsihIs  are  enhsnced  in  vhIiMl 
True;  and  so  are  their  own.  The  enhanced  value  of  the  publis  Inmla  woft 
not  a  consequence  whidi  they  went  tliere  to  pro«luce,  but  was  a  eollatenil 
effect^  OS  to  which  they  were  passive.  The  public  dues  not  seek  to  avail 
itself  of  this  augments tiou  in  value,  by  augmenting  tJie  price.  It  lenvca 
ihat  where  it  was.;  and  tlie  demand  for  reduction  is  made  in  behalf  of  tlioss 
who  say  their  Inbor  has  increased  the  value  of  the  public  Inndi^  and  th# 
daim  to  reduction  is  founded  upon  the  fact  of  enhanced  value  1  The  publis^ 
like  all  other  landholders^  had  a  right  to  anticipate  that  the  sale  of  a  |>nii 
would  eonununicate,  incidentally,  greater  value  to  the  residue.  And,  like 
oil  other  land  proprietors,  it  has  the  right  to  osk  more  for  that  residue,  bnt 
it  does  not;  and  for  one,  I  should  be  as  unwilling  to  disturb  the  extKling 
prioe  by  augmentation  as  by  reduction.  But  the  public  lands  is  the  article 
4»f  revenue  which  the  pe(»ple  of  the  new  states  chiefly  coftmrne.  In  another 
part  of  this  report  liberal  grants  of  the  puldic  lands  are  recommended,  and 
tile  idea  of  holding  the  public  lands  as  a  source  of  revenue  is  scouted,  liecaust 
it  is  said  that  more  revenue  could  be  collected  from  the  settlers  as  ii»nso- 
mers,  than  from  the  landa  Here  it  seems  that  the  publio  lauds  are  the  ar- 
ticles of  revenue  chiefly  consumed  dy  the  new  States. 

With  respect  to  lauds  yet  to  be  sold,  they  nre  <ipen  to  the  purchase  alike 
of  emigrants  from  the  old  States,  and  settlers  in  the  new.  As  the  latter 
iiave  more  generally  supplied  themselves  with  lamK  the  probability  b\  that 
tile  emigrants  are  more  interested  in  the  question  of  r«tduct.ion  llian  the  setr 
tiers.  At  all  events,  there  can  l>e  n<»  peculiar  right  U>  such  reduction  exist- 
ing in  the  new  States.  It  is  a  question  c<mimon  to  all,  and  to  be  decided 
with  reference  to  the  interest  of  Uie  whole  Union. 

••  3l  B'*ciiw»e.  rlK»  piiMic  deht  Iwtne  now  pirid,  the  |Mil)1ic  lirnds  are  etiHrrlr  rplonw^f  from 
the  pi  Hg<»  ih'  T  wer'>  andfr  to  thnr  ol»j#>cr,  mid  are  free  to  receive  h  ««■»  mtdUbtrtU  cluliii«> 
thn,  for  the  rtliefoftke  Stau*  in  wkick  tkep  /■«." 

The  (payment  of  the  public  debt  is  eoneede<1  to  be  near  at  hand ;  and  it  is 
admitted  that  the  public  lands^  Ijetng  liberated,  may  now  receive  a  new  and 
liberal  destinatioiL  Such  nii  appropriation  of  their  proceCils  is  pru|)CMed  by 
the  bill  re{iorted  by  the  comntit.t4>e  of  manufactures^  and  which  I  slmll  her«> 
after  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  more  particularly  to.  But  it  did  nol 
I  just  to  that  committee,  that  this  new  and  liberal  destination  of  them 
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■hould  be  reBiricted  "for  the  relief  of  the  States  in  whieh  thoj  lie"  exdo- 

nyelj,  but  should  extend  to  a//  the  Sutee  indiBcriminately;  npon  principles 

of  equitable  dietribution. 

**  3.  Because,  nearlr  one  bondred  mfllioiu  of  wrae  of  die  lead  now  in  nmrket  ere  tt» 
refute  of  nies  ond  donatioiM,  throash  a  Ions  aeries  of  yean,  and  ara  of  rerj  lUtle  actnal 
value,  and  only  fit  to  be  giren  to  aevSan,  or  abaodoncxi  to  tfae  States  in  wUcb  diey  lie.* 

According  to  an  official  statement,  the  total  quantity  of  public  land  which 
has  been  surreyed  up  to  the  81st  of  December  last»  was  a  little  upward  of 
one  hundred  and  sixty-two  millions  of  aoresi  Of  this  a  large  proportion^ 
perhaps  even  more  than  the  one  hundred  millions  of  acres  stated  in  the  land 
report — has  been  a  long  Ume  in  market  The  entire  quantity  which  hat 
ever  been  sold  by  the  United  States^  up  to  the  same  day,  after  deducting 
lands  relinquished  and  lands  reverted  to  the  United  States  according  to  an 
official  statement  also^^is  twenty-five  milHoni^  two  hundred  forty-two  thou- 
sand, Aye  hundred  and  ninety  acresi  Thui^  after  the  lapse  of  thirty-siz 
years^  during  which  the  present  land  system  has  been  in  operation,  a  little 
more  than  twenty-five  millions  of  acres  have  been  sold,  not  averaging  a  mil- 
lion per  annum,  and  upward  of  one  hundred  millions  of  the  surveyed  lands 
remain  to  be  sold.  The  argument  of  the  report  of  the  land  committee  as- 
sumes that  '*  nearly  one  hundred  millions  are  the  refuse  of  sales^  and  dona- 
tion^"  are  of  very  little  actual  value,  and  only  fit  to  be  given  to  settler^  or 
abandoned  to  the  States  in  which  they  lioi 

Mr.  President,  let  us  define  as  we  go — let  us  analyze.  What  do  the  land 
committee  mean  by  "refuse  land"!  Do  they  mean  worthless^  inferior,  re- 
jected land,  which  nobody  will  buy  at  the  present  government  price!  Let 
us  look  at  faots^  and  make  them  our  guide.  The  government  is  constantly 
pressed  by  the  new  States  to  bring  more  and  more  lands  into  the  market; 
to  extinguish  more  Indian  titles;  to  survey  more.  The  new  States  them- 
selves are  probably  urged  to  operate  npon  the  general  government  by  im- 
migrants and  settlers^  who  see  still  before  them,  in  their  progress  west^  other 
new  lands  whieh  they  desire.  The  general  government  yields  to  the  solici- 
tationa  It  throws  more  land  into  the  market,  and  it  n  annually  and  daily 
preparing  additional  surveys  of  fresh  landa  It  has  thrown,  and  is  prepar> 
ing  to  throw,  open  to  purchasers  already,  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  mil- 
lions of  aerea  And  now,  because  the  capacity  to  purchase,  in  its  nature 
limited  by  the  growth  of  our  population,  is  totally  incompetent  to  absorb 
this  immense  quantity,  the  government  is  called  upon,  by  some  of  tlie  veiy 
persons  who  urged  the  exposition  of  this  vast  amount  to  sale^  to  consider 
all  that  remains  unsold  as  refuse  I  Twenty-five  millions  in  thirty-six  years 
only  are  sold,  and  all  the  rest  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  refuse.  Is  this  right! 
If  there  had  been  five  hundred  millions  in  market,  there  probably  would 
not  have  been  more,  or  much  more,  sold.  But  I  deny  the  correctness  of  the 
oondusion  that  it  is  worthless  because  not  sold.  It  is  not  sold  beeaiiss 
there  were  not  people  to  buy  it  Ton  must  have  gone  to  other  countries 
to  other  worlds  to  the  moon,  and  drawn  thence  people  to  buy  the  prodi* 
gioQs  quantity  which  yon  offiired  to  selL 
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Refuse  land!  A  parchaaer  goes  to  a  di/itrict  of  coantrj  and  buys  out  of 
a  township  a  section  which  strikes  his  fancy.  He  exhausts  his  money.  Oth- 
ers might  have  preferred  other  seetiona  Other  sections  may  even  be  better 
than  hi&  He  can  with  no  more  propriety  be  said  to  have  '*  refused"  or  re- 
jected all  the  other  section^  than  a  man  who,  attracted  by  the  beauty, 
charmi^  and  accomplishments  of  a  particular  lady,  marries  her,  can  be  said 
to  have  rejected  or  refused  all  the  rest  of  the  sex. 

Is  it  credible  that  out  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  one  hundred  and  sixty 
millions  of  acres  of  land  in  a  valley  celebrated  for  its  fertility,  there  are  only 
about  twenty-five  millions  of  acres  of  good  land,  and  that  all  the  rest  is 
refuse  f  Take  the  State  of  Illinois  as  an  example.  Of  all  the  States  in  the 
Union,  that  State  probably  contains  the  greatest  proportion  of  rich,  fertile 
lands — more  than  Ohio,  more  than  Indiana,  abounding  as  they  both  do  in 
fine  landa  Of  the  thirty-three  and  a  half  millions  of  public  lands  in  Illi- 
nois^ a  little  more  than  two  millions  have  been  sold.  Is  the  residue  of 
thirty-one  millions  all  refuse  land  f  Who^  that  is  acquainted  in  the  West, 
can  assert  or  believe  itf  No,  sir;  there  is  no  such  thing.  The  unsold  lands 
are  unsold  because  of  the  reasons  already  assigned.  Doubtless  there  is  much 
inferior  land  remaining;  but  a  vast  quantity  of  the  best  of  lands  also.  For 
its  timber,  soil,  water-power,  grazing,  minerals^  almost  all  land  possesses  a 
certain  value.  If  the  lands  unsold  are  refuse  and  worthless  in  the  hands  o* 
the  general  government,  why  are  they  sought  after  with  so  much  avidity't 
If  in  our  hands  they  are  good  for  noiliing,  what  more  would  they  be  worth 
in  the  hands  of  the  new  States!  "  Only  fit  to  be  given  to  settlers  I"  What 
settlers  would  thank  youf  what  settlers  would  not  scorn  a  gift  of  refuie, 
worthless  landf  If  you  mean  to  be  generous^  give  them  what  is  valuable; 
be  manly  in  your  generosity. 

But  let  us  examine  a  little  closer  this  idea  of  refuse  land.  If  there  be  any 
State  in  which  it  is  found  in  large  qn8ntitie^  that  State  would  be  Ohio.  It 
is  the  oldest  of  the  new  Statea  There  the  public  lands  have  remained 
longer  exposed  in  the  market  But  there  we  find  only  five  and  a  half  mil- 
lions to  be  sold.  And  I  hold  in  my  hand  an  account  of  sales  in  the  Zanes- 
ville  district,  one  of  the  oldest  in  that  State,  made  during  the  present  year. 
It  is  in  a  paper  entitled  the  *'  Ohio  Republican,**  published  at  Zanesville,  the 
26th  May,  1882.    The  article  is  headed  "Refuse  Land,"  and  it  states: — 

^'It  hwi  tncate6  the  interpst  of  nome  to  rrprpsent  th(*  Imidii  of  the  TJntted  8tatc«  which  hare 
iCDiiined  in  markK  for  raany  j«*«rs,  m  mere  '  refiue'  which  can  not  be  sold  ;  and  to  urge  a 
rapid  reduction  of  price,  and  the  cewion  of  the  residue  in  a  short  period  to  the  Srates  in 
which  thoy  are  situated.  It  is  strongly  urged  asainst  this  plan  that  it  Is  a  sperulacing  proj- 
ect, which,  by  alienating  a  brie  qunntinr  of  land  from  the  United  States,  will  cause  a  great 
increase  of  price  to  actual  settlers  In  a  fnw  years — iwtead  of  their  being  alile  fur  ever,  as  it 
may  be  said  in  the  case  under  the  present  syptem  of  land  sales,  to  obtain  a  farm  at  a  renson- 
able  price.  To  ^bow  how  iiir  the  lands  unsold  are  from  being  worthless,  we  copy  from  the 
•Gazette'  the  following  Htatenlent  of  recent  salen  in  the  Zanesville  district,  one  of  the  oldest 
districts  in  the  West  The  sales  at  the  ZanesTille  Innd-ntHce  since  the  commencement  of 
the pref>ent  year  have  been  as  follows:  jHnunry,  $7,120  80;  Februanr,  98,542  67;  March, 
#11,744  75 ;  April,  #9  209  19 ;  and  Hnee  the  firwf  of  the  present  month  about  #9,000  worth 
have  been  sold,  more  than  hatf  of  which  were  in  forty-acre  lots." 

And  there  can  not  be  a  doubt  that  the  act,  passed  at  this  season,  anthori- 

ling  sales  of  forty  aeres^  will,  frotn  the  desire  to  make  additions  to  farm% 
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f nd  to  6€tUe  yQDDg  nemberi  of  faipilici^  increase  tbe  sales  very  moei^  iil 
least  during  Uiis  year. 

A  friend  pf  mine  in  tliis  city  bought  in  Illinois  last  fall  aliout  two  Iboii- 
|aod  acres  of  Uiis  refuse  laud,  at  the  niininium  |irice.  fur  whivh  he  has  hiiely 
refused  six  dollars  per  acre.  An  uflicer  uf  this  body,  now  in  my  eve.  pur- 
fbased  a  small  tract  of  this  same  refuse  laud  of  one  hui)dre«l  anil  9\x\y  ucr«^ 
at  second  or  third  hand,  entered  a  few  years  ago,  and  which  is  now  esti- 
ipated  at  nineteen  hundred  dullarSb  It  is  a  business^  a  very  |>ruiitah)e  busi- 
ness, nt  which  fortunes  are  made  in  the  new  States^  to  purchiiiie  thtt^  refuse 
lands^  and,  without  improving  them,  to  sell  them  at  large  ndvMnci'a. 

Far  from  being  discouraged  by  the  fact  of  so  much  survey dl  |>iib)ic  land 
remaining  unsold,  we  should  rejoice  iJint  this  liountiful  re«ouriv,  |'4MW4.i)se4 
by  our  country,  remains  in  almof^t  undiniini»he«l  quantity,  holuiih»tauiUng 
so  many  new  and  flourishing  States  have  »|»rung  up  in  the  Hihlcruew,  and 
ao  many  thousands  of  families  have  been  accommodated.  U  might  lie  olik* 
erwitfc  if  the  public  lands  were  dealt  out  by  govenmicnt  with  e  s)»«rin^ 
grudging,  griping  hand.  But  Uiey  are  liberally  ofTt^rvd,  in  exhaust  Ives  quan- 
tities, and  at  moderate  price^  enriching  individuals,  and  tending  to  the  rapid 
improvement  of  tlie  country.  Tlie  two  important  facts  brought  furwarti  and 
emphatically  dwelt  on  by  the  Committee  of  Manufactures  »iand  in  their  full 
force,  unaffected  by  anything  stated  in  the  report  of  the  Land  Committeci 
These  facts  must  carry  conviction  to  every  unbiased  ntind  that  will  de]ib> 
aratoly  consider  them.  The  first  is,  the  rapid  increase  of  the  new  Stately  hr 
ontBtrip]iing  tlie  old,  averaging  annually  an  increase  of  eight  and  a  half  per 
eent,  and  doubling,  of  course,  in  twelve  years^  One  of  tliese  States  Illinois 
full  of  refuse  land,  increasing  at  Uie  rate  of  eighteen  ami  a  hulf  |t«-r  cental 
Would  this  astonishing  growth  take  place  if  tlie  lands  were  too  higli,  or  all 
the  good  land  soldf  Tlie  otlier  fact  is,  the  vast  increase  in  the  annual  Mies: 
in  1830,  rising  of  three  millions.  Since  the  report  of  the  Conmiittee  of  Mas- 
nfactures,  the  returns  have  come  in  of  the  sales  of  last  year,  which  bad  been 
SAtinmUd  at  three  millions.  Tliey  were^  in  fact,  $3,666,127  94 1  Their  pro- 
gressive increase  baffles  all  calculation.  Would  this  happen  if  the  prios 
vers  too  highf 

It  is  argued  tliat  tbe  value  of  different  townships  and  sections  is  varion^ 
and  that  it  is  therefore  wrong  to  fix  the  same  price  for  all.  Tlie  variety  in  tba 
quality,  situation,  and  ad  vantages  of  different  tracts  is  no  dou  bt  great  After 
iJie  adoption  of  any  system  of  olassifieation.  there  would  still  remain  very 
great  diversity  in  the  tracts  belonging  to  tbe  same  clasei  Tliis  is  the  law 
of  nature.  Tlie  presumption  of  inferiority,  and  of  refuse  land,  founded  upon 
tbe  length  of  time  that  tbe  land  has  been  in  market,  is  denied,  for  reasons 
flready  stated.  The  offer,  at  public  auction,  of  all  lands  to  the  highest  bid- 
der, previous  to  their  being  sold  at  private  sale,  provides  in  some  degree  for 
the  variety  in  the  value,  since  each  purchaser  pushes  the  land  up  t4>  the 
price  which,  according  to  his  opinion,  it  ought  to  command  But  if  tbe 
price  demanded  by  government  is  not  too  high  for  the  good  land  (and  no 
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oOf  Clin  lielieve  itX  why  not  wait  until  that  is  soUl  Wfore  «ny  t-^dnction  id 
Hie  prices  of  tlie  Uiult  And  that  will  not  lie  sold  fur  many  yfar*  Ut  vom^ 
{twvuld  he  qiitU» «»  wrong  to  hring  the  price  of  fzuo*!  himl  d(»wii  tu  tha 
■taudiird  of  the  Uul,  os  it  is  alleged  to  be  to  CHrry  the  iHtter  up  U*  thnt  oC 
the  former.  Until  the  good  land  it  sold  there  will  lie  no  purch.iscm  of  the 
bod :  fur,  ns  hii»  lieen  stiite«l  in  Uie  report  of  the  Committee  of  Mnniifacturei^ 
t  discreet  farmer  would  rather  give  a  dollar  au<l  a  quarter  per  acre  for  first* 
rate  land  ihnu  accept  refuse  and  worthless  land  as  a  present 

**4.  Pe-uitt'R  thft  pp'*rdj  <>xrioctUm  of  tlw  fudar^l  t{t1f>  within  rh-  i-  limit*  \»  npoe^cury  to 
thn  irndfitendtmcM  of  the  »#«  dtotn*,  to  their  aqnalk^  with  rhn  e/dir  8t»<rji  ;  to  rh*'  dndof- 
SM»<  of  tuiir  r**ourtw ;  to  tho  ftibjtction  of  tii.  ir  ^o  I  to  tcralum,  ctMnaUun^  azui  atltltmmki, 
SImI  to  tht!  ffvpet  enjoyment  of  tlicir  juriiMUction  and  Mveruiguiy." 

All  thisitji  more  Assertion  and  deelamntion.  Tlie  general  government,  at 
ft  moileriite  price,  is  selling  the  public  hind  as  fust  as  it  can  find  purchnsers. 
The  new  States  are  |H»ptdating  with  unexampled  rapidity ;  their  eonditioA 
i»  novir  much  more  eligible  than  that  of  some  of  tlie  old  8tjite&  Ohio,  I  an 
iorry  to  he  obliged  to  confess,  is,  in  internal  improvement  and  s«>me  other 
rsspectSk  fifty  years  in  advance  of  her  elder  sister  and  neighlmr,  KeiitiiclEy, 
How  li}ive  her  growth  and  prosperity,  her  independence,  her  equality  with 
the  elder  St^ites,  the  development  of  her  resource^  the  taxation,  cultivation, 
snd  settlement  of  her  soil,  or  the  proper  enjoyment  of  her  juHs*liction  an4 
•overelgiity,  been  affected  or  impaired  by  the  federal  title  within  her  limitat 
Hie  fetleral  tltlf!  It  has  been  a  source  of  blessings  and  of  bounties,  but  not 
one  of  real  frrievance.  As  to  the  exemption  from  taxation  of  the  publio 
londi^  and  tJie  exemption  for  five  years  of  those  sold  to  individuals,  if  the 
public  land  bflon^re.!  to  the  new  States,  would  they  tax  itf  And  ns  to  the 
latter  exemption,  it  is  paid  for  by  the  general  government^  os  may  lie  seen 
by  reference  to  the  compacts;  and  it  is,  moreover,  beneficial  to  the  nev 
States  themselves  by  holding  out  a  motive  to  emigrants  to  purchase  oncl 
fettle  within  their  limits^ 

••  6  B  »c«uv»  the  rnm'fi  »d  machinery  of  th»»  lind  offl-j^  department,  iind  the  ownership  of 
so  mu-h  -oil,  fxtpnrlii  the  pntronagv*  and  aathoritj  of  th*  irnend  guvemment  info  the  kmH 
and  mrnrr*  of  the  new  ttataa,  and  aubjecta  their  jPoUey  to  the  danger  of  a  Jordgn  ai^ 
fowtrfid  influence." 

A  foreign  and  powerful  inflaeneel  Tlie  federal  government  a  foreign 
forernmentl  And  the  exercise  of  a  legitimate  control  over  the  national 
property,  f«»r  the  l>eueflt  of  the  whole  people  of  the  United  States,  a  depr** 
Mted  penetration  into  the  heart  and  corners  of  the  new  States  1  As  to  the 
eolamity  of  the  land  offices  which  are  held  witliin  them,  I  believe  that  it 
Bot  regarded  by  the  people  of  those  States  with  quite  as  much  liorror  aa  H 
H  by  the  land  committee.  They  justly  consider  that  they  ought  tu  hoI4 
Ihoee  otfices  themselves,  and  that  no  persons  ought  to  be  sent  from  the  other 
foreign  States  of  this  Union  to  fill  them.  And  if  the  number  of  the  offieei 
were  increased,  it  would  not  be  looked  upon  by  theoo  as  a  grievoo*  addition 
lo  the  calamity. 
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But  wh«t  do  the  land  eommittee  mean  hj  the  anthority  of  thu  foreigi^ 
federal  government  t  Surely  thej  do  not  deeire  to  g^t  rid  of  the  federal 
government  And  yet  the  final  settlement  of  the  land  question  will  havt 
effSeeted  but  little  in  expelling  its  anthority  from  the  boBoma  of  the  new 
State&  Its  aetion  will  still  remain  in  a  thousand  forms^  and  the  heart  and 
eomera  of  the  new  States  will  still  be  invaded  by  postoffiees  and  postmaa- 
teri^  and  postroads^  and  the  Cumberland  road,  and  various  other  modifica- 
tions of  its  power. 

"Becsnte  the  sum  of  i425t000.000prop<Med  to  be  drawn  from  the  new  Statet  and  lYwri^ 
torie«,  by  the  rale  of  their  noil,  at  •!  25  per  acre,  la  anconaeionable  and  impracticable — radi 
at  never  can  be  paid — and  the  bare  attempt  to  raiae  which,  nniat  drain,  ezhaost,  end  ian- 
poreritfh  theae  States,  and  t^re  birth  to  the  feetintc*  which  a  aenae  oflnjuatice  and  oppreiiaioB 
nerer  faO  to  excite,  and  the  excitement  of  which  should  be  so  carefully  avoided  m  a  con» 
federacy  of  free  States." 

In  another  part  of  their  report^  the  eommittee  say,  speaking  of  the 
immense  revenue  alleged  to  be  derivable  from  the  public  lands:  "Tliia 
ideal  revenue  is  estimated  at  1426,000,000  for  the  lands  now  within  the 
Kmits  of  the  States  and  Territories,  and  at  |l,868,ff89,691  for  the  whola 
federal  domain.  Such  chimerieal  calculations  preclude  the  propriety  of 
argumentative  answers."  Well,  if  these  calculations  are  all  chtroerioal, 
there  is  no  danger,  from  Uie  preservation  of  the  existing  land  system,  of 
draining,  exhausting,  and  impoverisliing  the  new  States^  and  of  exciting 
them  to  rebellion. 

Tlie  manufacturing  eommittee  did  not  state  what  the  public  lands  woul4 
in  facl^  produce.  Tliey  could  not  state  it  It  is  hardly  a  subject  of  approx- 
imate estimate.  The  committee  stated  what  would  be  the  proceeds^  esti- 
mated by  the  minimum  price  of  the  public  lands;  what,  at  one  half  of  that 
price;  and  added  that,  although  there  might  be  much  land  that  would 
never  sell  at  one  dollar  and  a  quarter  per  acre,  "as  fresh  lands  are 
brought  into  market  and  exposed  to  sale  at  auction,  many  of  them  sell 
at  prices  exceeding  one  dollar  and  a  quarter  per  acre."  Tliey  conclnded 
by  remarking  that  the  least  favorable  view  of  regarding  them  was  to  con- 
sider them  a  capital  yielding  an  annuity  of  tliree  millions  of  dollars  at  thia 
time;  that  in  a  few  years  that  annuity  would  probably  be  doubled,  and 
that  the  capital  might  then  be  assumed  as  equal  to  one  hundred  millions  of 
dollars. 

Whatever  may  be  the  sum  drawn  from  the  sales  of  the  public  land%  it 
will  be  contributed,  not  by  citisens  of  the  States  alone  in  which  they  are 
rituflted,  but  by  emigrants  from  all  the  States.  And  it  will  be  raised,  not 
in  a  single  year,  but  in  a  long  series  of  yearsi  It  would  have  been  impoa- 
rible  for  the  State  of  Ohio  to  have  paid,  in  one  year,  the  millions  that  have 
been  raised  in  that  StAte  by  the  sale  of  pnblic  lands;  but  in  a  period  of 
upward  of  thirty  years  the  payment  has  been  made,  not  only  withont 
impoverish in^r,  but  with  constantly-increasing  prosperity  to  the  State. 

Sueh,  Mr.  President^  are  the  reasons  of  the  land  committee  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  price  of  the  public  land&    Some  of  tliem  had  been  anticipated 
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and  refated  in  the  report  of  the  menufaoturing  oommiltee;  aad  I  hope  that 
I  have  now  shown  the  insolidity  of  the  reridae: 

I  will  not  dwell  npon  the  consideration  urged  in  that  report  against  any 
large  reduction,  founded  upon  its  inevitable  tendency  to  lessen  the  valae 
of  the  landed  property  throughout  the  Union,  and  that  in  the  western 
States  especially.  That  such  would  be  the  neeessaty  oonsequence,  no  man 
can  doubt  who  will  seriously  reflect  upon  such  a  measure  as  that  of  throw- 
ing into  market^  immediately,  upward  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  milliona 
of  acres,  and  at  no  distant  period  upward  of  two  hundred  millions  more^  at 
greatly-reduced  rates. 

If  the  honorable  chairman  of  the  land  committee  (Mr.  King)  had  relied 
upon  his  own  sound  practical  sense,  he  would  have  presented  a  report  far 
less  objectionable  than  that  which  ho  has  made.  He  haa  availed  himself 
of  another's  aid,  and  the  hand  of  the  senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Benton)  is 
as  visible  in  the  composition  aa  if  his  name  had  been  subscribed  to  the 
instrument  We  hear  again,  in  this  paper,  of  that  which  we  have  so  often 
heard  repeated  before  in  debate  by  the  senator  from  Missouri — the  senti- 
ments of  Edmund  Burke.  And  what  was  the  state  of  things  in  England 
to  which  those  sentiments  were  applied  t 

England  has  too  little  land  and  too  many  people.  America  haa  too  much 
land,  for  the  present  population  of  the  country,  and  wants  p<*ople.  The 
British  crown  had  owned,  for  many  generations^  large  bodies  of  land,  pre- 
served for  game  and  forest^  from  which  but  small  revenues  were  derived. 
It  was  proposed  to  sell  out  the  crown  lands^  that  they  might  be  peopled  and 
cultivated,  and  that  the  royal  family  should  be  placed  on  the  civil  list  Mr. 
Burke  supported  the  proposition  by  convincing  arguments.  But  what 
analogy  is  there  between  the  crown  lands  of  the  British  sovereign  and  the 
public  lands  of  the  United  States?  Are  they  here  locked  up  from  the  peo- 
ple, and,  for  the  sake  of  their  game  or  timber,  excluded  from  sale  f  Are  not 
they  freely  exposed  in  market^  to  all  who  want  them,  at  moderate  prices! 
The  complaint  is  that  they  are  not  sold  fast  enough — in  other  word^  that 
people  are  not  multiplied  rapidly  enough  to  buy  them.  Patience,  gentlemen 
of  the  land  committee,  patience  I  The  new  States  an  daily  rising  in  power 
and  importance.  Some  of  them  are  already  great  and  flourishing  members 
of  the  confederacy.  And,  if  you  will  only  acquiesce  in  the  certain  and  quiet 
operation  of  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  the  wilderness  will  quickly  teem 
with  people,  and  be  filled  with  the  monuments  of  civilization. 

The  report  of  the  land  eommittee  proceeds  ta  notice,  and  to  animadvert 
upon,  certain  opinions  of  a  late  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  contained  in  his 
annual  report,  and  endeavors  to  connect  them  with  some  sentiments 
expressed  in  the  report  of  the  committee  of  manufaoturea.  That  report 
has  before  been  the  subject  of  repeated  commentary  in  the  Senate,  by  tha 
senator  from  Missouri,  and  of  much  misrepresentation  and  vituperation  in 
the  public  press.  Mr.  Rush  sliowed  me  the  rough  draught  of  that  report  and 
I  advised  him  to  expunge  the  paragraphs  in  question,  because  I  foresaw  thai 
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Ihey  would  l»o  misMprcMnted,  aud  thnl  he  would  be  exposed  to  unjoil 
acctKuiiioii.  Biit^  kiiuwing  Uie  iiiirtty  of  hU  iiiteiitiuite^  belifviitg  in  the 
fOUtidiieiHi  of  the  views  which  lie  presented,  mid  confiding  in  the  candor  of 
a  ju«t  piililiu,  he  resolved  to  retain  tiie  pMrngrNpha.  I  ciui  not  snp)iod«  the 
•eniiUjr  from  Mi«ouri  ignorant  of  what  piuised  lietween  Mr.  Rush  and  roe, 
•ad  of  hiift  hiiving;  ngiUDnt  my  stiggeetionis  r«'tiiined  tlie  paragraphs  in  qnee- 
tion,  b('e:iiiiNi  these  faets  were  ail  stated  by  Mr.  Rush  hinl^«lf,  in  a  letter 
liddr(*«»ed  to  a  late  member  of  the  Ibiuse  of  Representatives^  rejireaentiDg 
the  dii^trtcl  in  which  I  reside,  which  letter,  more  than  a  year  ago,  was  pab- 
lislied  in  the  we^t^Tn  papers. 

I  sh.-ill  sjiy  notliing  in  defence  of  myself — nothing  to  disprove  the  chafge 
nf  my  clu'iibhinjiiC  unfriendly  feelings  and  sentiments  toward  any  [wrt  of  the 
vest.  If  I  he  public  acts  in  which  I  have  participated,  if  the  unifuriu  tenor 
•f  my  whole  life,  will  not  refute  such  an  imputation,  nothing  tliat  1  could 
hare  say  would. refute  it 

Diir.  I  wUi  say  something  in  defence  of  the  opinions  of  my  late  patriotio 
nd  eiilighiened  e«dlengue^  not  here  to  s{)eak  for  himself;  aud  I  will  viudi* 
Mte  hii4  utfivial  opinions  from  tlie  erroneous  gloeses  aud  interpretations 
which  have  l>een  put  upon  them. 

Mr.  Rush,  in  an  official  rejMM't  which  will  h>ng  remnin  a  monument  of  his 
^ility.  was  surveying  with  a  BtAtem!in*s  eye  the  condition  of  Auierim.  H# 
was  arguing  in  favor  of  the  Protective  Policy  —  the  Amertenn  System.  H« 
ipoke  of  ihe  liniittid  vocations  of  our  society,  and  the  ex|)e<liency  of  multl* 
plying  the  means  of  inereasing  suhsistence,  comfort^  and  wealth.  lie  no- 
ticed the  great  and  the  constant  tendency  of  our  fellow-citizens  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  tJie  want  of  a  market  for  Uieir  surplus  prtnlnce,  the 
inex|iedieney  of  all  blindly  rushing  to  the  same  nniversal  employment,  and 
the  p<»licy  of  dividing  ourselves  into  various  pursuitsi     He  says:  — 

*'  Tlic  manner  in  which  the  remote  landd  of  th«*  United  Stntes  «m  wiling  and  s^ttliQ^ 
wtkH-^  it  p  »-  I  ly  may  bend  to  Incmue  more  quickly  the  sggregnCft  popnlitri.}n  of  the  coaD> 
1^,  an  1  th«*  iiitf re  m  •■niim  of  tutwiiitence,  docw  not  incrpMe  onpilRl  ui  the  sMmo  prafrirrioa. 
•  *  •  A»yt  in ;  thnt  mny  8**rre  to  holii  Imck  cbin  tendency  to  d!tfii->i(in  from  ranninc  loa 
iat  »md  Utc  long  i$tti»  «m  ezfrosA  cun  ccnrc  ly  prove  otherwise  thiui  enlutAry.  •  •  i  • 
If  rb*^  u  ipulHnou  uf  tb  Me  (^  m  «Jority  of  the'dtntr^,  incladia^  some  wa«i«rn  8^M»<X  not  yos 
rsdund  n'  in  fHCt  tboa;;h  npp?arin:;  to  bi  no,  under  tiiis  legul  itire  iiidtpui*«nt  ro  omigrsta, 
VPOMiiH  Ax  d  in  m  >re  insrancv,  m  It  probahTy  wroald  be  by  eat  nding  the  mat§9$»  to  mMia- 
^ctarin:;  Uh,ir,  it  i«  b  heved  th'it  th«}  oati  m  would  grin  in  two  WHy«:  lir  t,  liy  thr>  mora 
rapid  Hceimul  tinn  of  capital ;  and  n^z%  l>y  th"  gmduHl  reduction  of  the  ceccm of  its  agrf* 
fuimnil  |ioMn*n-ion  over  thnt  eotrnaed  in  other  trocitiona.  It  is  not  imN-*iiied  that  it  ever 
woul  I  bo  pr  c  icft*  le, eren  if  it  were  de.inihlH,  to  turn  thU  trmm of  emigration  nuidt* ;  bol 
resour  *  ,  op^n"*!  thrmitrfa  the  influ  'nee  of  the  liiw-,  tn  new  fields  of  industry,  to  the  itihal> 
itaati  of  th<'  dta  es  aire  tdy  raiBcieatly  p.'opl  -d  to  enter  upon  them,  might  operate  to  kisaen 
la  aom.'  d  'gree,  aud  u  ^fiiUy  lessen,  iM  absorbing  force.** 

Kow,  Mr.  President,  what  is  there  in  this  yiew  adverse  to  the  West^  at 
wifiavtirable  to  ks  interests  f  Mr.  Rusli  is  arguing  on  the  tendency  of  the 
peopK»  t4«  e«|^e  in  agrioaHorc^  and  the  incitement  to  emigration  produced 
h^  our  lawsi  ]>*es  ha  propose  to  change  those  laws  in  that  particulart 
Ikes  he  pr«>poee  any  new  measure  f  So  far  from  sn^eeting  any  altemCiiA 
«f  the  coMdiitons  on  whish  the  pnblic  htnde  a?e  sold,  he  exjwesslj  sayt  thai 
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iiunoi  demrnlAe^  if  it  were  praciicnble,  to  turn  tliif  ■trenni  of  em  ignition 
•siJe*  Leiiviiij;  nil  tbe  laws  in  fiiFl  fonn\  aikI  all  the  tnotirea  U>  eini<(rtitioii, 
•rising  frum  fertile  And  cheMp  )lln(1^  iiiituiielied,  he  reeonimendtf  the  I'licoui^ 
•genient  of  a  new  brunch  of  litwinee^  in  which  all  tlie  Union,  the  West  nM 
well  MB  the  re«t,  ie  interestei) ;  tlins  pre8«iitiiig  an  oplion  t«>  |>ii|>nlHtioii  td 
engnge  in  meniifacturee  or  in  ngrienlture,  at  iU  own  diaeretitin.  And  doei 
«Qoh  an  option  afford  just  ground  of  eomplnint  to  any  onot  Te  it  not  an 
advnnttige  to  hII  t  Po  the  land  committee  de«ire  (I  am  eiire  th<>y  do  nut)  to 
ereate  starviition  in  one  part  of  the  Union,  that  emigrnnta  may  Ii4*  forced 
into  anutliert  If  they  do  not,  they  ought  not  to  condemn  a  mnltiplicntioii 
of  huninn  employment^  by  whicK  ne  it^  certain  consequence,  tliere  will  be 
an  increase  in  the  means  of  snlmstence  and  comfort  Tlie  objection  to  Mf. 
Rush,  then,  is  that  he  looked  at  his  whole  country,  and  at  nil  pnrts  of  it; 
and  thatt  while  he  desired  the  prosperity  and  growth  of  (he  Wet*t  to  ad- 
ranee  nndiatnrbed,  hd  wislied  to  build  ojv  on  deep  foundation^  the  welfare 
of  a!l  the  people 

Mr.  Ru:»h  knew  Uiat  tliere  were  thousands  of  the  poorer  einssos  who 
nsTer  would  emigrate ;  end  that  emigration,  nnder  the  best  auspices,  wtti 
far  fr«»m  bein<{  unnttended  with  evil.  There  are  moral,  physical,  |>ecnniary 
obstacles  to  all  emigration;  and  tliese  will  increase  as  the  good  vncnrit  Inndf 
of  the  west  are  removed,  by  intervening  settlements,  fiirther  nnd  fnrthef 
from  society,  as  it  is  now  locateil.  It  is^  I  believe.  Dr.  Johnson,  who  pro* 
Qonnces  that  of  all  vegetsble  nnd  animal  crention,  man  is  the  most  difficult 
to  be  uprooted  and  transferred  to  a  distant  country;  and  he  wns  right 
Space  itself,  monntnimv  nnd  seni^  nnd  rivers,  are  impeiliments.  Tlie  want 
of  pecuninry  means — the  expenses  of  the  outfit,  subsistence,  nnd  frnnspoft- 
ation  of  a  fnmily  —  is  no  slight  cirenmstniice.  When  all  these  difficultifll 
ore  overoome  (nnd  how  few,  comparatively,  can  snrmount  them!)  the  great- 
est of  nil  remtiiiis — that  of  l>eing  torn  from  one*s  natal  spot,  sepnrnfed  fot 
ever  from  the  roof  under  which  the  compnnions  of  his  chi1dhoo<l  were  shel- 
tered, from  the  trees  which  have  shaded  him  from  summer's  hents,  Che 
spring  from  whose  gushing  fountain  he  drank  in  his  youth,  the  tomb* 
tiiat  hold  the  precious  relic  of  his  venerated  ancestors! 

But  I  hnve  said  tliat  the  land  committee  had  attempted  to  confound  (he  seii> 
timents  of  llr.  Rush  witli  some  of  the  reasfHitng  employed  by  the  committee  of 
manufactures  against  the  pro}iosed  reduction  of  the  price  of  the  public  landA 
What  is  that  reasoning?  Here  it  is;  it  will  speak  for  itaelf,  and,  without  » 
single  oommenty  will  demonstrate  how  different  it  is  fh>m  thnt  of  the  late 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  unexceptionable  as  that  has  been  shown  to  bck 

••  Th«  ffTPntert  enripr"«t»ffn,'*  Bsys  th**  raannfiictiirinir  conmilttPA,  "  that  ia  Mleriyl  now  to 
take  fiMfy*.  fnim  uny  of  the  8lint*p,  1*  from  Ohia  K»ntiirky.  nnd  T«nn«ivpe.  Tl)*^  rfFcta  of 
a  mntprtMl  mtlivtion  in  th**  price  of  Um  public  Unt\t  wnniil  be— in,  to  Ipwpit  the  raltw  of 
real  estate  in  thn«e  thran  fltnteii;  'M.  to  dlmitiUh  thWr  interrvt  in  thn  puMic  ilomnin  as  a 
csnamnn  fund  for  tb»  hmrflt  of  all  th*^  8^at«>i* :  and,  3d.  to  ofl^r  what  wnuM  np»>nitR  aa  a 
bounty  ft)  f»rth**r  rmismUton  from  thow*  8tnt>*K  occa*ionln7  mom  and  mora  iitn>la.  air«ii|ni| 
arilhiD  A«Mn,  tn  he  thrown  Intn  th**  mnrict.  thrreby  not  only  leaaening  the  raluo  of  their 
VoBdHhotaraiuiasllMBB  off  both  their  population  and  hibor." 
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There  are  good  men  in  different  parted  bnt  espeeially  in  the  Atlantie  por- 
tion of  the  Union,  who  have  been  induced  to  regard  lightly  this  Tost  na- 
tional property;  who  have  been  persuaded  that  the  people  of  the  West  are 
dissatisfied  with  the  administration  of  it ;  and  who  believe  that  it  will,  in 
the  end,  be  lost  to  the  nation,  and  that  it  is  not  worth  present  care  and 
preservatioD.  Bnt  these  are  radical  mistakes.  The  great  body  of  the  West 
are  satisfied,  perfectly  satisfied,  with  the  general  administration  of  the  pub- 
lic lands.  They  would  indeed  like,  and  are  entitled  to,  a  more  liberal  ex- 
penditure among  them  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales.  For  this,  proyision  is 
made  by  the  bill  to  which  I  wUl  hereafter  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 
But  the  great  body  of  the  West  have  not  called  for,  and  understand  too  well 
their  real  interest  to  desire,  any  essential  change  in  the  system  of  survey, 
sale,  or  price  of  the  lands.  There  may  be  a  few,  stimulated  by  dcmsgoguei^ 
who  desire  change ;  and  what  system  is  there,  what  government^  what  order 
of  human  society,  that  a  few  do  not  desire  to  change! 

It  is  one  of  the  admirable  properties  of  the  existing  system  that  it  eon- 
tains  within  itself  and  carries  along  principles  of  conservation  and  safety. 
In  the  progress  of  its  operation,  new  States  become  identified  with  the  old, 
in  feeling,  in  thinking,  and  in  interest  Now,  Ohio  is  as  sound  as  any  old 
State  in  the  Union  in  all  her  views  relating  to  the  public  lands.  She  feels 
that  her  share  in  the  exterior  domain  is  much  more  important  than  would 
be  an  exclusive  right  to  the  few  millions  of  acres  left  unsold  within  her 
limits,  accompanied  by  a  virtual  surrender  of  her  interest  in  all  tbe  other 
public  lands  of  the  United  States.  And  I  have  no  doubt  that  now  the  peo- 
ple of  the  other  new  States^  left  to  their  own  unbiased  sense  of  equity  and 
justice,  would  form  the  same  judgment  They  can  not  believe  that  what 
they  have  not  bought,  what  remains  the  property  of  themselves  and  all  their 
brethren  of  the  United  States  in  common,  belongs  to  them  exclusively.  But 
if  I  am  mistaken — if  they  have  been  deceived  by  erroneous  impressions  on 
their  mind,  made  by  artful  men — as  the  sales  proceed,  and  the  land  is  ex- 
hausted, and  their  population  increased,  like  tJie  State  of  Ohio,  they  will 
feel  that  their  true  interest  points  to  tbeir  remaining  copartners  in  the  whole 
national  domain,  instead  of  bringing  forward  an  unfounded  pretension  to 
the  inconsiderable  remnant  which  will  be  then  left  within  their  own  limits. 

And  now,  Mr.  President,  I  have  to  say  something  in  respect  to  the  partic- 
ular plan  brought  forward  by  the  Committee  of  Manufactures  for  a  tempo- 
Tpry  appropriation  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands. 

Tlie  committee  say  that  this  fund  is  not  wanted  by  the  general  govern- 
ment ;  that  the  peace  of  the  country  is  not  likely,  from  present  oppearances^ 
to  be  sp<.'edi1y  disturbed ;  and  that  the  general  government  is  absolutely 
embarraMed  in  providing  against  an  enormous  surplus  in  the  treasury. 
While  this  is  the  condition  of  the  federal  government,  the  States  are  in  want 
of,  and  can  most  beneficially  use,  that  very  surplus  with  which  we  do  not 
know  what  to  do.  The  powers  of  the  general  government  are  limited; 
those  of  the  States  are  ample.    If  those  limited  powers  authorized  an  appli- 
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Mtioo  of  the  fund  to  some  objeotai  perhupe  there  are  some  otlien^  of  more 
importance,  to  which  the  powers  of  the  States  would  be  more  eompetent^  or 
to  which  thej  may  apply  a  more  provident  care. 

But  the  government  of  the  whole  and  of  the  parte  at  last  is  but  one  gor- 
emment  of  the  same  people.  In  form  they  are  two,  in  substance  one.  Tlioj 
both  stand  under  the  same  solemn  obligation  to  promote,  by  all  the  powers 
with  which  they  are  respectively  intrusted,  the  happiness  of  the  people; 
and  the  people,  in  their  turn,  owe  respect  and  allegiance  to  both.  Main* 
taining  these  relations^  there  should  be  mutual  assistance  to  each  other 
afforded  by  these  two  systema  When  the  states  sre  full-handed,  and  the 
coffers  of  the  general  government  are  empty,  the  states  should  come  to  the 
relief  of  the  general  government^  as  many  of  them  did,  most  promptly  and 
patriotically,  during  the  late  war.  When  the  conditions  of  the  parties  are 
reversed,  as  is  now  the  case — the  States  wanting  what  is  almost  a  burden 
to  the  general  government — the  duty  of  this  government  is  to  go  to  tho 
relief  of  the  Statea 

They  were  views  like  these  which  induced  a  majority  of  the  committee 
to  propose  the  plan  of  distribution  contained  in  the  bill  now  under  consid- 
eration.  For  one,  however,  I  will  again  repeat  the  declaration,  which  I 
made  early  in  the  session,  that  I  unite  cordially  with  those  who  condemn 
the  application  of  any  principle  of  distribution  among  the  several  States^  to 
surplus  revenue  derived  from  taxation.  I  think  income  derived  from  taxa- 
tion stands  upon  ground  totally  distinct  from  that  which  is  received  from 
the  public  landa  Congress  can  prevent  the  accumulation,  at  least  for  any 
considerable  time,  of  revenue  from  duties^  by  suitable  legislation,  lowering 
or  augmenting  the  imposts ;  but  it  can  not  stop  the  sales  of  the  public  lands 
without  the  exercise  of  arbitrary  and  intolerable  power.  The  powers  of 
Congress  over  the  public  lands  are  broader  and  more  comprehensive  than 
those  which  they  possess  over  taxation  and  the  money  produced  by  it 

This  brings  me  to  consider — Ist,  the  power  of  Congress  to  make  the  dis- 
tribution. By  the  second  part  of  the  third  section  of  the  fourth  article  of 
the  constitution.  Congress  '*  have  power  to  dUpo§e  of  and  make  all  needful 
rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  territory  or  other  property  of  the  Uni- 
ted Statea"  The  power  of  disposition  is  plenary,  unrestrained,  unqualified, 
it  is  not  limited  to  a  specified  object  or  to  a  defined  purpose,  but  left  appli- 
cable to  any  object  or  purpose  which  the  wisdom  of  Congress  shall  deem  fit^ 
acting  under  its  high  responsibility. 

The  government  purchased  Louisiana  and  Florida.  May  it  not  apply  the 
proceeds  of  lands  within  those  countries  to  any  object  which  the  good  of 
the  Union  may  seem  to  indicate?  If  there  be  a  restraint  in  the  constitu- 
tion, where  is  it — what  is  itf 

The  uniform  practice  of  the  government  has  conformed  to  the  idea  of  its 
possessing  full  powers  over  the  public  landa  They  have  been  freely  granted, 
from  time  to  time,  to  communities  and  individual^  for  a  great  variety  of 
purposes:  to  States  for  education,  internal  improvement^  public  buildings; 
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%6  <orponi1kma  for  edacntion ;  to  tlie  deaf  and  dumh ;  to  the  euUiraton  off 
tlia  olive  and  the  vine;  to  pre-em|itit>iierB;  to  Oenerul  LafHyftt**,  Ac 

The  deeds  from  the  ceilitijr  Stnte^  far  from  opp^nsing,  fiilly  WArrnnt  til* 
diatribution.  That  of  Virginia  ceded  the  land  as  **!!  common  fund  fur  tlia 
liae  and  benefit  of  mteh  of  the  United  States  as  have  beoonie,  or  shn)!  b#- 
mme,  members  of  the  confederation  or  federal  alliance  of  Uie  enid  Siatei^ 
Virginia  incIoBive."  The  ceeeion  was  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  SUiti'S.  It 
nay  be  nrgned  that  the  fnnd  must  be  retained  in  tlie  common  trvasitrr,  and 
tlience  paid  out  But»  by  the  bill  rp|)orted,  it  will  come  into  the  commoil 
treasury,  and  then  tlie  question  how  it  shall  be  suijseqnently  applied  for  the 
nae  and  benefit  of  ntek  of  the  United  States  as  com)M«e  the  c«mfe<lenicy,  H 
one  of  mwlus  only.  Whetlier  the  money  is  disbursed  by  the  geiieml  govern- 
ment directly,  or  is  paid  out  upon  some  equal  and  jiu*t  principle  to  the 
fllAteSk  to  be  disbursed  by  them,  can  not  affect  the  right  of  distribution.  If 
tbe  general  government  retained  the  power  of  nltiumte  disbui-senient»  H 
eould  execute  it  only  by  suitable  agents;  and  what  agency  is  more  suitable 
than  that  of  the  States  themselves!  If  the  States  expend  the  money,  as  tho 
bill  eont^mplatefs  the  expenditure  will,  in  effect^  be  a  disbursement  for  th# 
benefit  of  the  whole,  although  the  severnl  States  are  organs  of  the  expendi- 
tore ;  for  the  whole  and  all  the  parts  are  identical.  And  whatever  redound! 
to  the  benefit  of  all  the  part^  necessarily  contributes  in  the  stime  measurt 
to  the  benefit  of  tlie  whole.  The  great  question  should  be,  Ms  the  distribiF 
tion  ufM>n  equal  and  just  principlesf    And  this  brings  me  to  consider— 

Si).  The  terms  of  the  distribution  proposed  by  the  bill  of  the  Conimitt^ 
of  ManiifueturcflL  The  bill  proposes  a  division  of  the  net  proceeils  of  th4 
tales  of  the  public  lands  among  the  several  States  composing  the  Union,  ao- 
•ordingto  their  federal  representative  population,  as  ascertained  by  the  lail 
oansus;  and  it  provides  for  new  States  that  may  hercn fu^r  be  admitted  tnf» 
the  Union.  The  baMS  of  the  distribution,  therefore,  is  derived  from  the  eonh 
•tttution  itself,  which  has  adopted  the  same  rule  in  respect  to  representatio& 
iad  direct  taxes.     Kone  eould  lie  more  just  and  equitable. 

But  it  has  l»een  contended,  in  the  land  report,  that  the  reyolntionat^ 
Slates  which  did  not  cede  their  public  lands  ought  not  to  be  allowed  t6 
dome  into  the  distribution.  Tliis  objection  does  not  apply  to  the  purchasci 
of  Louisiana  and  Floridn,  because  the  (.•onsideration  for  them  was  paid  oni 
0f  the  common  treasury,  and  was  consequently  contributed  by  all  the  State* 
Nor  has  the  objection  any  just  foundation  when  applied  to  the  public  lands 
derived  from  Virginia  and  the  other  ceding  States;  becnnse,  by  the  terma 
eC  the  deeds,  the  cessions  were  made  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  nil  the  State* 
The  ceding  States  having  made  no  exception  of  any  State,  what  right  hea 
the  general  government  to  interpolate  in  the  deeds^  and  now  create  an  ex- 
espiion  ?  The  general  government  is  a  mere  trustee,  holding  the  domain 
In  virtue  of  those  deeds,  according  to  the  terms  and  conditions  which  they 
espressly  describe;  and  it  is  lionnd  to  execute  the  tnist  ncconlingly.  Bi^ 
r  is  tlie  fund  produced  by  the  public  lands  now  expended  9    It  comeeiiit^ 
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A*«oimnoii  ireiwiinr,  and  ib  disbuimd  for  the  eoimnoii  iwnefil^  wiUioiit  «•> 
«ef»tion  of  nny  Stiite.  Tlie  bit]  011)7  pi^'I^^'*^  ^  subsUttito  to  Unit  obJM^ 
sow  no  longer  wmenary,  ftnotlier  aiid  more  useful  oominon  object  Hm 
genera)  ftp|i)icatkHi  of  tlie  fund  wUl  continue,  under  Uie  o|)eratioii  of  tba 
^1,  a1t)iutigli  t)ie  |»nrtteu)ar  purpoeea  may  be  varied. 

Tlie  equity  of  Die  proposed  dibtribtition,  as  it  respects  tlie  two  dnsses  <i 
StflUfs,  tlie  o)d  mid  the  new,  must  be  munifeat  to  Uie  Senate.  It  prt>poaaa 
%o  Assign  to  tlie  new  States,  besides  tlie  ^yh  per  eent  stipulated  for  in  tbeir 
•everal  compncts  willi  tbe  general  government,  t)ie  fiirtlier  sum  of  ten  per 
eent  u{)on  tbe  net  proceeds.  Assuming  the  proceeds  of  tlie  Inst  year, 
•moiinliiig  to  $3,666,127  04,  as  tlie  basis  of  tlie  calculation,  I  liold  in  rojr 
hand  a  paper  which  shows  the  sum  that  each  of  tlie  seven  new  States  would 
receive.  Tliey  Iinve  complained  of  the  exemption  from  taxation  of  the  pub- 
tic  liiiids  suld  by  the  genera)  governinent  for  five  years  after  the  sale,  if 
^at  exeniptiun  did  not  exists  and  tliey  were  to  exercise  the  power  of  taxing 
4liose  Iniid^  as  the  average  increase  of  tlieir  population  is  only  eiglit  and  ft 
half  i^er  cent*  per  annum,  the  additional  revenue  which  they  would  save 
would  be  only  eiglit  and  a  lialf  per  cent  per  annum ;  tlint  is  to  say,  a  State 
DOW  co)lectiiig  a  revenue  of  f  100,fK)0  per  annum,  would  collect  only  $108,600 
if  it  were  to  tax  the  lands  recently  sold.  But,  by  tlie  bill  under  eunsidera- 
Uon,  each  of  the  seven  new  States  will  annually  receive,  as  its  distribuiiva 
share,  more  than  the  whole  amount  of  its  annual  revenue. 

It  may  be  lhoiig)it  that  to  set  apart  ten  per  cent  to  the  new  States;  in 
tfiefii'st  instance,  is  too  .great  a  pro|K>rtioii,  and  is  unjust  toward  the  old 
States.  But  it  will  be  recollected  that,  as  they  populate  much  faster  than 
the  old  States,  and  as  the  last  census  is  to  govern  in  the  ap|)ortionmeiit,  th^ 
onglit  to  receive  more  t)ian  the  old  States.  If  they  receive  too  niuuh  at  tha 
commencement  of  the  term,  it  may  he  neutralized  by  the  end  of  it 

After  the  deduction  shall  have  been  made  of  the  fifteen  ^>er  cent  allotted 
to  tlie  new  Stiites,  the  residue  is  to  be  divided  among  the  twenty-four  Stately 
old  and  new,  composing  the  Union.  Vfhnt  each  of  Uic  States  would  receive^ 
b  shown  by  a  table  annexed  to  the  rei)ort  Taking  the  proceeds  of  the  lost 
year  as  the  stnndnrd,  there  must  l>e  added  one  sixth  to  what  is  set  down  in 
that  table  as  the  proportion  of  the  several  States. 

If  tlie  power  and  tho  principle  of  the  pro]>osed  distribution  be  satisfactory 
to  the  Senate,  I  think  the  objects  can  not  fail  to  be  equally  so.  They  are 
^Education,  Internal  Improvements,  and  Colonization — all  great  and  benefi* 
cent  objects — all  national  in  their  nature.  Ko  mind  can  be  cultivated  and 
improved,  no  work  of  internal  improvement  can  be  executed  in  any  part  of 
tbe  Union,  nor  any  person  of  color  transported  from  any  of  its  ]>orts,  in 
which  the  whole  Union  is  not  interested.  The  prosperity  of  the  whole  Is 
an  aggregate  of  the  prosperity  of  tlie  parts. 

Tlie  States,  each  judging  for  itself,  will  select^  among  the  objects  enumar- 
ated  in  the  bill,  that  which  comports  best  with  its  owi#)>olicy.  Tliei*e  is  no 
oompolsiou  in  the  choice.    Some  will  prefer,  perhaps^  to  apply  the  fund  to 
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the  eztinetion  of  deH  now  bnrdensome,  created  for  Internal  LnproTeaMBi; 
iome  to  new  objects  of  Internal  Improyement;  others  to  Edncatlon;  and 
others^  again,  to  Colonization.  It  niaj  be  supposed  possible  that  the  States 
will  diTert  the  fand  from  the  specified  purposes:  but  against  such  a  misap- 
plication wc  have,  in  the  first  place,  the  securi^  which  arises  out  of  their 
'  presumed  good  faith ;  and,  in  the  second,  the  power  to  withhold  sabseqnen^ 
if  there  has  been  any  abuse  in  previous  appropriationa 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  general  government  has  no  power  in  respeet 
to  Colonization.  Waiving  that,  as  not  being  a  question  at  this  time^  the 
real  inquiry  is,  'Have  the  States  themselves  any  such  power f — for  it  is  to 
the  States  that  the  subject  is  referred.  The  evil  of  a  free  black  population 
is  not  restricted  to  particular  States^  but  extends  to  and  is  felt  by  all  It  is 
not^  therefore,  the  slave  question,  but  totally  distinct  from  and  unconnected 
with  it  I  have  heretofore  often  expressed  my  perfect  conviction  that  the 
general  government  has  no  constitutional  power  which  it  can  exercise  in 
regard  to  African  slavery.  That  conviction  remains  unchanged.  The  States 
in  which  slavery  is  tolerated  have  exclusively  in  their  own  hands  the  entire 
regulation  of  the  subject  But  the  slave  States  differ  in  opinion  as  to  the 
expediency  of  African  colonization.  Several  of  them  have  signified  their 
approbation  of  it  The  legislature  of  Kentucky,  I  believe  unanimously,  rec- 
ommended the  encouragement  of  colonization  to  Congresiw 
'  Should  a  war  break  out  during  the  term  of  five  years  that  the  operation 
of  the  bill  is  limited  to,  the  fund  is  to  be  withdrawn  and  applied  to  the  vig- 
orous prosecution  of  the  war.  If  there  be  no  war,  Congresi^  at  the  end  of 
the  term,  will  be  able  to  ascertain  whether  the  money  has  been  beneficially 
expended,  and  to  judge  of  the  propriety  of  continuing  the  distribution. 

Three  reports  have  been  made,  on  this  great  subject  of  the  public  landa^ 
during  the  present  session  of  Congress,  besides  that  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  at  its  commencement — two  in  the  Senate  and  one  in  the  House. 
All  three  of  them  agree —  Ist^  in  the  preservation  of  the  control  of  the  gen- 
eral government  over  the  public  lands;  and,  2d,  they  concur  in  rejecting 
the  plan  of  a  cession  of  the  public  lands  to  the  States  in  which  they  are  sit- 
uated, recommended  by  the  Secretary.  The  land  committee  of  the  Senate 
propose  an  assignment  of  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  net  proceed^  besides  the 
five  per  cent  stipulated  in  the  compacts  (making  together  twenty  per  cent), 
to  the  new  Statei^  and  ntAhing  to  the  old. 

Tlie  Committee  of  Manufactures  of  the  Senate,  after  an  allotment  of  an  ad- 
ditional sum  of  ten  per  cent  to  the  new  States,  propose  an  equal  distribution 
of  tlie  residue  among  all  the  States,  old  and  new,  upon  equitable  principles., 

Tlie  Senate's  land  committee,  besides  the  proposal  of  a  distribution,  re- 
stricted to  the  new  States,  recommends  an  immediate  reduction  of  the  price 
of  "fresh  lands**  to  a  minimum  of  one  dollar  per  acre,  and  to  fifty  cents  per 
acre  for  lands  which  have  been  five  years  or  upward  in  market 

Tlie  land  committee  of  the  Ilouse  is  opposed  to  all  distribution,  general  or 
partial,  and  recommends  a  reduction  of  the  price  to  one  dollar  per  acre. 
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And  now,  Mr.  President^  I  have  a  few  more  words  to  say,  and  shall  be 
done:  We  are  admonished  by  all  our  reflectioD8»  and  by  existing  sign8»  of 
the  duty  of  eommonicating  strength  and  energy  to  the  glorions  Union  whieh 
now  eneireles  onr  favored  oonntry.  Among  the  ties  which  bind  ns  together, 
the  public  domain  merits  high  consideration.  And  if  we  distribute,  for  a 
limited  time,  the  proceeds  of  that  great  resource  among  the  several  States, 
for  the  important  objects  which  have  been  enumerated,  a  new  and  powerfol 
bond  of  affection  and  of  interest  will  be  added.  The  States  will  feel  and 
recognise  the  operation  of  the  general  government^  not  merely  in  power  and 
burden^  but  in  benefactions  and  blesdngsw  And  the  general  government 
in  its  turn  will  feel,  from  the  expenditure  of  the  money  which  it  dispenses 
to  the  States^  the  benefits  of  moral  and  intellectual  improvement  of  the  peo- 
ple, of  greater  facility  in  social  and  commercial  intercourse,  and  of  the  puri- 
fication of  the  population  of  our  country,  themselves  the  best  parental 
sources  of  national  character,  national  union,  and  national  greatness.  What- 
ever may  be  the  fate  of  the  particular  proposition  now  under  consideration, 
I  sincerely  hope  that  the  attention  of  the  nation  may  be  attracted  to  this 
most  interesting  subject ;  that  it  may  justly  appreciate  the  value  of  this  im- 
mense national  property ;  and  that^  preserving  the  regulation  of  it  by  the 
will  of  the  whole,  for  the  advantage  of  the  whole,  it  may  be  transmitted,  as 
a  sacred  and  inestimable  succession,  to  posterity,  for  its  benefit  and  blessing 
for  ages  to  oome.  ' 


VII. 

ON  A  TRUE  PUBLIC  POLICY. 

In  Sknatk  or  tbx  Unred  States^  Mabgh  4^  1842. 

[On  the  SSdi  of  Febmary,  Mr.  Clat,  In  anticlpfttlon  of  hi»  rettmnent  from  pnbHe  Ufe^ 
•ahmitted  to  die  Senate  reaoltttionfl  indlcatiTe  of  the  line  of  policy  upon  wliieh.  In  his 
jvdgment,  Ae  Ibdenl  goreniment  sliottld  be  oondiietod.  Theie  ratolutloBS  coming  up  for 
oonddenitlon,  Mr.  Clat  tpoke  •■  foUowv ;] 

M&i  Pbbudsnt:  The  resolutions  which  are  to  form  the  subject  of  the 
present  discussion  are  of  the  greatest  importance,  involving  interests  of  the 
highest  character,  and  a  system  of  policy  which,  in  my  opinion,  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  any  restoration-  of  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  In  discussing 
them,  I  would  address  myself  to  you  in  the  language  of  plainness,  of  sober- 
ness, and  of  truth.  I  did  not  come  here  as  if  I  were  entering  a  garden  full 
of  flowers  and  of  the  richest  shrubbery,  to  cull  the  tea-rosee,  the  japonica^ 
the  jasmines  and  woodbines,  and  weave  them  into  a  garland  of  the  gayest 
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«t1«r«,  thnt  hj  the  btfiiuty  of  Um  amnrtmeot  ond  bj  Uieir  ffngHMwc  I  naj 
^lUifjr  f«ir  Indies  Kor  is  it  my  wiali — it  i«  fur,  fnr  fivm  my  wish — 1» 
•«viv«  nnj  siiiij«ete  of  4i  pnrtjr  character,  or  which  might  be  oileulateil  to 
wnew  the  aiiinuMritiM  which,  iiiihnppily,  liave  hitherto  prevnilod  betweca 
^bc  twn  gneftl  poUtivil  |Mini««  in  the  couiitrj.  Mjr  eou»e  is  fiir  dtlEereift 
fr»in  ihis;  it  is  to  <S|ieiih  to  yon  of  the  sad  condition  of  o«ir  ooantry ;  to 
Mint  oiit«  not  the  remote  and  originnl,  bnt  tlie  prozimote^  the  iininediato 
wrases  whieh  have  prednced  and  are  likely  to  continue  oiur  distre«ie^  aal 
^4iiggeet  a  remedy.  If  any  one,  in  or  out  of  ibe  Senate,  boa  imagined  it 
^  be  my  intention  on  this  oecnsion  to  iiidojge  in  any  nmbitiotis  di^pUy  of 
l^w^uagv,  to  attempt  any  rhetorical  flights^  or  to  <leiU  in  any  other  figure! 
!|bmn  fignres  of  arithmetic,  lie  will  find  himself  greatly  dt8a|>|KHnted.  Tha 
llrmer,  if  he  is  a  jndieioos  man,  does  not  begin  t4>  plough  till  he  has  fiol 
|»y  off  Ilia  land,  a  ltd  marked  it  off  nt  proper  distances  by  planting  stakes 
^  which  his  plowmen  are  to  be  guided  in  their  movements;  ond  the  plov> 
^uin  aooordingly  fixes  his  eye  upon  tl>e  stake  opposite  to  tlie  end  of  the  4eft' 
#ned  fiirro%  and  then  endeavors  to  reach  it  by  a  straigbtaBd  direct  eouia^ 
lliese  resolntiona  are  my  atakea 

But;  liefiore  I  proceed  to  examine  them,  let  me  first  meet  and  obviate  eer* 
Hun  ol  jeetioMV  which,  as  I  understand,  have  been  or  ntay  be  ni^ed  ngnioA 
^im  generally.  I  lenm  thnt  it  is  said  of  these  resolutions  that  they  pre- 
•ent  only  geneml  propositions,  and  thnt,  instead  of  tliis»  I  should  at  onoi 
hare  intn>duced  separate  bills,  and  entered  into  detail,  and  shown  in  what 
fnanner  I  propose  to  accomplish  the  objects  which  the  resolutions  propose; 
Let  me  here  say,  in  reply,  that  tl»e  course  dictated  hy  tlie  ancient  princv 
pies  and  modes  of  legislation  whieh  have  ever  prevailed  from  tlie  founda- 
tion of  tliis  government  has  been  to  fix  first  U|>on  the  geneml  principles 
which  are  to  guide  us,  and  then  ctiiry  out  these  principles  by  detailed  legis- 
lation. Such  has  erer  been  the  course  pur8ue<1,  not  only  in  the  country 
from  which  we  derive  our  legislative  institutions^  bnt  in  our  own.  The 
vemonible  resolution  offered  in  tlie  British  house  of  commons  by  the  cele- 
brated Mr.  Dunning;  is  no  doubt  familiar  to  the  mind  of  every  one  —  that 
"ihe  power  oT  tiio  crown  [and  it  is  eqnnTly  true  of  our  own  Chief  Mogts- 
tsAe]  had  inereased,  was  increasing,  and  ought  to  be  diminislicd."  When  I 
«aa  n  oiemher  of  another  legislative  body,  wliich  meets  in  the  oppaaito 
«ftnm?ly  cf  thisOipitol,  it  was  the  eoiirse,  in  reference  to  the  grreat  qfvc^ 
Ciens  of  Jntemnl  improvement  and  other  leading  measures  of  public  policy, 
tfi  fpropoee  apepifie  reaoUition^  g'>ing  to  mark  out  the  principles  of  action 
^ftutik  onght  to  be  adopted,  and  then  to  carry  out  these  principles  by  sut^ 
t^pQoent  ennatnsents.  Another  objection  is  uiged,  as  I  understand,  ngainil 
mM  of  these  resolution^  which  is  tliis,  that  by  the  Constitution  no  bill  for 
Rising -reventts  ean  originate  anywhere  but  in  the  ITouse  of  Representatives 
His  tme  that  we  ean  not  originate  such  a  bill;  but  undoubtedly,  in  co»> 
*  ton^plnting  the  condition  of  public  affair^  and  in  Uie  right  eonsiderntioa  ef 
411  qaeationa  iouohing  the  amount  of  reveane  and  the  mode  in  which  it  shaB 
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W  rni0c<l,  and  inrolving  the  grent  questions  of  expenditnre  and  retrenel^ 
•tentv  Mild  Iiow  far  the  e)qH>iMe8  of  the  go%*ernment  tiM^r  wMy  and  pNiper^- 
W  diiuiii»h«d»  it  is  perfi^tly  )<>gitiinate  for  ne  to  delilierate  ami  to  ael  aa 
dnty  iiitiy  dnnaml.  Tliere  can  be  no  question  bnt  that^  during  the  ftresettl 
•ession  of  Congrem,  a  liill  of  revenue  will  be  sent  to  us  from  the  other- 
Boose;  and  it,  when  it  eom<>«»  we  thnll  first  have  gone  through  with  a  eo» 
iid«rati«Mt  of  the  getiemi  stttjet't.,  fixing  the  principles  of  policy  proi)<>r  to  b^ 
pursued  in  relation  to  it.^  it  will  greatly  economize  the  time  of  the  Seimts^ 
ind  proportiimiibly  sare  a  Targe  nnH»iint  of  tlie  pnbKe  money. 

Perhaps  no  better  mode  ean  be  parsued  of  diseuisiiig  the  resolutions  1 
luive  hml  the  honor  to  prcaenf^  than  t»  take  them  up  in  the  onler  of  their 
arrangement^  as  I  presenteil  them  to  the  Senate^  after  niueh  deliberate  eaUt 
nderation.    The  first  resolution  declares: — 

*  TtMt  it  If  tlie  Anty  nf  Hip  Oonnnil  Gov^rnuiAMC,  esaifttetfwr  tin  wtinlnlplnitfna,  to  pro- 
vide nil  ii<lf>quiit'«  rev»>nne  within  the  yciir  to  ni<«et  the  ramnt  rxpf'tum  iif  the  y^nr^  himI 
tfMt  iiuy  ''Xpeiticat,  Hth«»r  hr  Inm  or  trpitfUTy-notP*,  to  rupply,  in  tfnir  of  pcmce,  a  t\*  (Idmcj 
ef  rerera  *,  ff»pofiallj  duitef  racecMlve  pBan.  U  aawiMs  and  natt  kad  to  penddooa 
eoDMqux^nce*.** 

I  linve  heard  it  nraerted  thst  tliis  rule  is  bnt  a  tmisni.  If  so,  I  re^et  fa 
•aj  tlifit  it  is  one  from  which  governmenta  too  off4^»n  depart,  and  from  wtiicft 
lliis  p:o%*enimetit  especiHlly  has  departed  during  the  lust  fiveyenra  Has  atk 
adeqiiftte  rcTcnue  been  pntvided  within  each  of  tho»e  years  to  meet  the 
necetwiipy  ex))eii8es  of  those  eaiiie  years!  No:  fur  otherwise.  In  1837,  at 
Ihe  ciiMed  session,  in^itead  of  imposing  the  requisite  amount  of  tsxes  on  the 
free  article^  acconling  to  the  provisions  of  the  eompnitiiise  nct>  what  was 
the  resort  of  the  adminttctrHtioii  ?  To  treasury-notes.  And  the  same  expe- 
dient of  treasury-notes  was  ever  since  adopted,  from  year  to  year,  Ui  supply 
the  deficit  accruing:  And  of  necessity  thin  |>olicy  cast  u|x>n  the  ailministra- 
tion  sncecedtng  an  unsscertnined,  unliquidated  debt.^  inducing  a  tcin))orary 
aeceivity  on  that  admini«trflt.ion  to  have  resort  to  the  same  nieans  of  supply* 

I  do  not  advert  to  these  facts  with  any  pur|>ose  of  crimination  or  recrimi- 
nation. Far  from  it:  for  we  have  reached  that  state  of  the  pulilie  afTairt 
when  the  country  lies  bleeding  at  ever/  pore,  and  when,  as  I  earnestly 
faope  and  trust,  we  shall,  by  common  consent,  dispense  with  our  pnrty  prejo- 
dices*,  and  at^ee  to  look  at  any  measure  pro|>osed  for  the  public  relief  as 
pat.nota  and  statesmen.  T  say,  then,  that  during  tlie  four  years  of  the  ndr 
mi ni!«t ration  of  Mr.  Van  Duren,  there  was  an  excess  of  expenditure  over  the 
incotne  of  the  Government  U>  ihe  amount  of  l)etween  seven  and  eight  mil- 
tions  of  dollar:*;  and  f  say  that  it  was  the  duty  of  that  administration,  the 
moment  \\%py  found  this  defieit  to  exist  in  the  revenue.  In  have  resort^nl  to 
the  adequate  remedy  by  laying  the  requisite  amount  of  taxes  on  the  free 
artielefl  to  meet  and  «ipp!y  the  defieienoy. 

I  shall  way  nothing  more  on  the  first  resolution,  because  I  do  hope  tha^ 
whatever  the  previotia  prnetice  of  this  government  may  have  been,  there  !• 
no  senator  here  who  will  hesitate  to  concur  in^tlie  trutJi  of  the  general  piop- 
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oeition  it  containi.  The  next  tliree  resolutions  all  relate  to  the  same  gen- 
eral sabjeets — sabjects  which  I  consider  much  the  most  important  of  any 
here  set  forth ;  and  I  shall,  for  that  reason,  consider  them  together.  ThcM 
resolutions  i 


"  That  auch  m  ndequate  reremie  eun  not  be  obtdned  by  datfes  on  Ibraign  inqioiti  willi> 
out  adopting  a  higher  rate  than  twenty  per  cent,  aa  provided  for  in  the  compromise  ae^ 
which,  at  the  time  of  it*  pasaago,  waa  tttppoaed  and  awnim«^  A  a  rate  that  wmdd  aupply  a 
■officient  revenue  for  an  eoonomical  adminiatradon  of  the  GoTerament" 

**Tbat  the  rate  of  datiet  on  foreign  imports  oni^t  to  be  augmented  beyond  the  rata  of 
twenty  per  cent,  so  aa  to  produce  a  net  revenue  of  twentr-aiz  mniinuMi  of  doUara— 4wenty> 
two  for  the  ordinary  expenaea  of  Government,  two  for  ttie  payment  of  the  esdating  dabc, 
and  two  milliona  aa  a  reierved  fund  for  oontingendea.'* 

**  That,  in  the  adfuatment  of  a  tariff  to  raise  an  amount  of  twenty<eiz  milliona  of  revenaa^ 
the  principles  of  the  compromise  act  ceneraOy  should  bo  adhered  to :  and  tliat  especially  a 
maximum  rate  of  ad«va]orem  duties  abould  be  established,  from  which  tbexv  oogiit  tojbe  as 
little  departure  aa  poasible."  ^^ 

The  first  queetion  which  these  resolutions  suggest  is  this:  What  should  be 
the  amount  of  the  annual  expenditures  of  this  government  f  Now,  on  this 
pointy  I  shall  not  attempt  what  is  impossible,  to  be  exact  and  precise  in  stating 
what  that  maj  be.  We  can  only  make  an  approximation.  No  man,  in  his  pri- 
Tate  affairs,  can  say,  or  pretends  to  say,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  precisely 
what  shall  be  the  amount  of  his  expenses  during  the  year:  that  must  depend 
on  many  unforeseen  oontingencies^  which  can  not  with  any  precision  be  <»]cii- 
lated  beforehand :  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  make  an  approximation  to  what 
ought  to  be,  or  what  may  be,  the  amount  Before  I  consider  that  ques- 
tion, allow  me  to  correct  here  an  assertion  made  first  by  the  senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Calhoun^  nnd  subsequently  by  the  senator  from  Mis- 
souri, near  me  (Mr.  Linn),  and  I  believe  by  one  or  two  other  gentlemen, 
namely,  that  the  Whig  party,  when  out  of  power,  asserted  that,  if  trusted 
with  the  helm,  they  would  administer  this  government  at  an  amount  of 
expenditure  not  exceeding  thirteen  millions  of  dollars^  I  hope,  if  such  an 
assertion  was  actually  made  by  either  or  all  of  ftese  gentlemen,  ^t  it  will 
never  be  repeated  again  without  resorting  to  proof  to  sustain  it  I  know 
of  no  such  position  ever  taken  by  tlie  Whig  party,  or  by  any  pronnineni 
member  of  the  Whig  party.  Sure  I  am  that  the  party  generally  pledged 
itself  to  no  such  reduction  of  the  public  expenses — none. 

And  I  again  say,  tliat  I  trust,  before  such  an  assertion  is  repeated,  the 
proofs  will  be  adduced.  For  in  this  case,  as  in  otlkers,  that  which  is  asserted 
and  reiterated  comes  at  last  to  be  believed.  The  Whig  party  did  promise 
economy  and  retrenchment  and  I  trust  will  perform  their  promise.  I  deny 
(in  no  offensive  sense)  that  the  Whig  party  ever  promised  to  reduce  the 
expenditures  of  the  government  to  thirteen  millions  of  dollars.  Ko ;  but 
this  is  what  they  said :  During  the  four  years  of  the  administration  of  Mr. 
Adama^  the  average  amount  of  the  public  expenditure  was  but  thirteen  mil- 
lions, and  you  charged  that  aJfcinistration  with  outrageous  extravaganee^ 
and  came  yourselves  into  po^er  on  promises  to  reduce  the  annual  expendi 
tare:  but  having  obtained  power,  instead  of  reducing  the  public  expense^ 
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yon  carried  them  up  to  the  astonishiog  amount  of  nearly  forty  milliu)& 
Bat^  while  the  Whigs  never  aaaerted  that  they  would  adminiBter  the  goy 
emment  with  thirteen  millions^  oar  opponents^  our  respected  opponent^ 
after  having  been  three  years  in  power,  instead  of  bringing  the  expense  bo- 
low  the  standard  of  Bfr.  Adams's  administration,  declared  that  fifteen  mil- 
lions was  the  amount  at  which  the  expenditures  should  be  fixed.  This 
was  the  ground  taken  by  Mr.  M^Lane,  when  he  was  at  the  head  of  the 
TVeasury.  I  have  his  report  before  me ;  but  as  the  fact,  I  presume,  will  not 
be  denied,  I  forbear  to  read  from  it  He  suggests  as  the  fit  amount  to  be 
raised  by  the  tariff  he  had  proposed,  the  sum  of  fifteen  millions  of  dollars  as 
•ufficient  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  Government 

I  hope,  now,  I  have  shown  that  the  Whig  party,  before  they  obtained 
power,  never  were  pledged  to  bring  down  the  public  expenses  either  to 
thirteen  or  to  fifteen  milliona  They  were  pledged,  I  admit,  to  retrench 
unnecessary  expenditures^  and  to  make  a  reasonable  reduction  whenever  it 
eoold  properly  be  made  consistently  with  the  public  service :  that  process^ 
as  I  understand,  is  now  going  on  in  both  Houses^  and  I  trust  the  fruits 
will  be  seen  before  the  end  of  the  present  session.  Unpledged,  therefore, 
as  the  Whig  party  was,  as  to  any  specific  amount,  the  question  recuri^  at 
what  sum  can  the  ^penses  of  the  Qovernment  be  now  fixed  f 

I  repeat  thot  the  exact  amount  is  difiieult  to  be  ascertained.  I  have 
stated  it,  in  the  resolution  I  now  offer,  at  twefUy-two  millwM;  and  I  shall 
soon  show  how  I  have  arrived  at  that  amount  But,  before  I  do  that,  allow 
Die  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  expenditures  of  the  preceding 
administration ;  for,  in  attempting  to  fix  a  sum  for  the  future,  I  know  of 
DO  course  but  to  look  back  upon  the  experience  of  the  past,  and  then  to 
endeavor  to  deduce  from  it  the  probable  amount  of  future  expenditure. 
What,  then,  were  the  expenditures  of  the  four  years  of  the  past  adminis- 
tration t 

In  1637  the  Mmoont  wu i37,S6S.037  15 

In  1838  it  WM 39,455,438  35 

In  1839. 37.614.936  15 

In  1840 28,996,533  81 

Maklnf  u  aggregate  of. •149,561,945  46 

which  gives  us  an  average  per  year  of  85,640,486  88.  The  sum  I  have 
proposed  is  only  twenty-two  millions,  which,  deducted  from  thirty-five  aa 
above,  leaves  a  reduction  of  $18,640,000— being  a  sum  greater  than  the 
whole  average  expenditure  of  the  extravagant  and  profligate  administration 
of  Mr.  Adams,  which  they  told  us  was  so  enormous  that  it  must  be  reduced 
by  a  great  "  Retrenchment  and  Reform." 

I  am  not  here  going  to  inquire  into  thesitems  which  composed  the  lai^e 
expenditures  of  the  four  years  of  Mr.  Van  Buren's  administration.  I  know 
what  bus  been  said,  and  will  again  be  said,  on  that  subject — that  there  were 
many  items  of  extra  expenditure,  which  may  never  occur  again.    Be  it  so , 
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but  do  wo  not  know  that  every  admiobtrfttion  has  its  extras  and  that  these 
dMy  he  ex|i«cted  to  arise,  and  will  and  must  arise,  uiuier  everjr  adtiiin]»> 
tratiuii  beiieatli  the  sun  t  But  take  this  also  into  view  in  luukiiig  st  tlie 
tfxpenites  uf  that  adiuiuistration :  that  less  was  ex|>ended  on  th«  nMtioiial 
defences — less  iu  the  coustructiuu  or  repair  of  furtifications — lees  for  the 
Mvy,  and  lens  for  oUier  means  of  i*e^>elling  a  foreign  atUiek,  tlmn  pvrhape 
<tiight  to  have  been  expended.  At  present  we  are  all  aninmtvd  wiih  u  eom- 
■lon  zeid  and  determination  on  the  subject  of  defence ;  all  feel  ilie  nec4!«»itjr 
ef  some  adequate  plan  of  defence,  as  well  u|)on  tlie  ocean  as  the  IsihI,  and 
eepeciiilly  of  putting  our  navy  and  our  fortifications  in  a  better  stMte  to 
defend  the  honor  and  protect  the  rights  of  the  nation.  We  feel  this  iieeee- 
dty,  although  we  all  trust  that  the  calaniity  of  a  war  may  be  averted.  Tliis 
calls  for  n  grenter  amount  of  money  for  these  purposes  thiin  was  H|>pru|  riated 
under  Mr.  Van  Buren*s  administration ;  besides  which,  in  the  prugreM  of 
affairs,  unforeseen  exigencies  mny  arise,  and  do  constantly  occur,  cMUitig  for  * 
other  appropriations,  which  no  man  can  anticipate.  Every  niiiiibtry  in 
efery  government — every  administration  of  our  own  governnient,  hits  its 
eztTHordiniiries  and  lis  contingencies ;  and  it  is  no  a|K>I»gy  for  Mr.  Van 
Baren's  administration  to  say  that  tl>e  circumstances  which  occasioned  its 
ex|)ciiditurcs  were  extraordinary  and  peculisr.  Miiking  all  the  allowaneca 
which  its  warmest  friends  can  ask  for  the  expenses  of  the  inglorious  war  in 
Florida — a  contest  which  lius  profusely  wasted  not  only  the  resources  of  the 
Treasury,  but  tlie  best  blood  of  the  nation — making  the  amplest  sllowanee 
lor  this  and  for  all  otlier  extras  whut-ever,  the  sum  expended  by  the  last 
Administration  still  remains  far,  far  beyond  what  is  ]iro]'osed  in  these 
fssolutions  as  sufficient  for  the  present^  and  for  years  to  come.  It  must,  in 
eandor,  be  conceded  that  this  is  a  very  great  diminution  of  the  national 
expenditure ;  and  such,  if  nothing  else  were  done,  would  redeem  the  pled^ 
of  the  Whig  party. 

But  let  us  now  consider  the  sabject  in  another  light  Tliirteen  milliooa 
was  the  average  annual  amount  of  expenditure  under  Mr.  Adams's  adminis- 
tration, which  terminated  thirteen  years  aga  I  should  be  nutliorixed, 
therefore,  to  take  the  commencement  of  his  administration  in  1825  being  a 
perioii  of  seventeen  years^  in  making  a  comparison  of  tlie  progressive  increase 
of  the  national  expenditures;  or,  at  all  events*  adding  one  half  of  Mr. 
Adams*s  term  to  make  the  period  as  running  fifteen  years  back  ;  but  I  slmll 
not  avail  myself  of  this  perfectly  fair  ealculation}  and  I  will  Uierefore  saj 
that,  at  the  end  of  thirteen  years,  from  the  time  when  the  expenditures 
were  thirteen  millions»  I  propose  that  they  be  raised  to  twenty-two  millionSb 
And  is  this  an  extraordinary  increase  for  such  a  period,  in  a  country  of  sneh 
rapid  increase  and  development  as  tJiis  isf  What  has  occurred  during  ihis 
lapse  of  timet  The  army  has  been  doubled,  or  nearly  so ;  it  has  increased 
irom  a  little  over  6,000  men  to  12,00a  We  have  built  six.  eight,  or  ten 
•hipe-of-tlie  line  (I  do  not  reoolleet  the  precise  number)  •  two  or  three  new 
States  have  been  added  to  the  Union;   and  two  periodical  enumerntiom 
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hare  Wen  mad**  uf  rlie  iintionn]  pupiihitioii ;  besiiU^  wliiuli  there  hnve  be«i^ 
••d  yet  nrH  to  de,  vti»t  exfieiiJitureri  on  worki  uf  furiiHvHtiuii  mid  mtlioiial 
deAfiiee.  >iow,  when  wo  look  i»t  the  itter«ftMe  in  tli«  uu»HlM.*r  of  luettilNTS  i» 
both  UoiiMtf  of  Congress  au«l  ctHitHlei*  the  tiecesaarv  inni  hivviUiUK'  |«r«igre« 
and  growth  of  the  nation,  is  it,  1  nsk,  nn  extrnordiuHry  thing  thnt,  at  th« 
end  of  It  period  of  thirteen  yeiirs  our  ex^enditiireis  »hould  iiicri'iMe  from 
thirteen  to  twenty -two  niillioiit  of  dolluraf  If  we  tnke  ti»e  |ierioil  ut  sevea- 
tMii  Venn  (na  we  fairly  niay^  or  at  but  fifteen  yeari^  the  increase  ai- 
ezpenKes  will  he  fonnd  not  to  go  lieyond  the  pn>)M»riioniil  inereirae  of  o«iP 
popuhitioii  within  tlie  same  ]>erio4l.  Tiint  inereiitfe  is  found  to  l>e  nboat 
Caur  |>«r  eent  nnmiMlly ;  and  the  increase  of  government  expendittireo,  at 
the  rale  almve  stated,  will  not  exeeetl  that.  This  ia  inde|>endei»t  «rf  any 
flngineiitation  of  the  army  or  navy,  of  tlie  addition  of  ik*w  States  ami  Terri* 
tariess  or  the  enlargement  of  the  numbert  in  Cotigresa.  Taking  the  addition^ 
flt  the  end  of  thirteen  yean^  to  be  nine  millions  of  dolhin*,  it  will  give  Oft 
Aonuitl  average  increaae  of  aliout  $7(i<>,000.  And  I  think  that  tlie  gover»* 
ment  of  no  |>eo|ile,  young,  free,  and  growing,  as  is  this  nHtion,  cmi,  under 
«ireuuist«iieea  like  oara,  be  juttly  charged  with  rai>hiieij«,  recklesaiies9»  M 
extnivitgiince,  if  itaexpenaea  increaae  but  at  the  rate  of  f7U(),tKM)  |ier  annunk 
If  our  |>ro(t|>erity,  after  tlieir  numbers  nhall  have  swelled  to  on*i  hundred 
■ulliona,  ^liall  find  that  tJieir  expen»<^B  linve  augmented  in  no  greater  ratio 
tban  tliiis  they  wtU  have  no  eause  of  complaint  of  tlie  profusenesa  or  extrava* 
gMice  of  their  government 

But  it  shouM  be  recollected  that  while  I  have  fixed  the  rate  of  expends 
tare  at  the  sum  I  have  raentione<l,  viz.:  twenty-two  millioms  this  doea  no4 
|Nreclu<le  further  reilnction^  if  they  shall  be  found  practicable,  after  existing 
nbusea  have  lieen  explored,  and  all  useless  or  unnecessary  expenditures  have 
Wen  lop|>ed  «>ff. 

Tlie  honorable  Senator  from  South  Candina  (Mr.  Calhoun)  has  favored  v% 
Mk  more  oecnititma  than  one,  with  an  account  of  the  reforms  he  effected 
when  at  the  head  of  the  War  Department  of  this  gnverimient ;  and  certainly 
tto  man  can  be  lesa  disposed  than  I  am  to  deprive  him  uf  a  single  feather 
which  he  thinks  he  put  in  his  cap  by  that  operation.  But  what  doea  he 
tell  us  was  his  experience  in  this  business  of  retrenchment t  lie  tells  OS 
what  we  all  know  to  be  true  —  what  ewerj  fatlier,  every  hon^ehidder, 
specially  finds  to  be  true  in  his  own  ease — that  it  is  much  easier  to  pinngi 
iato  extravagance  than  to  reduce  expenses;  and  it  ia  pre-eminently  true  of 
ft  nation.  Every  nation  finds  it  far  easier  to  rush  into  an  extra vaganl 
dpenditiire  of  the  money  intruste<l  to  ita  publie  agenta  than  to  bring  down 
the  public  expenditures  from  a  profuse  and  reckless  to  an  eeononiienl  stand* 
vd.  All  mtcfnl  and  salatary  reforma  mnat  be  made  with  care  and  cirenn^ 
^Metion.  The  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  admita  that  the  refonna  ho 
•ceoniplit«lied  t<»ok  him  four  years  to  bring  about  It  waa  not  till  after  font 
yMrs  of  constant  exertion  that  he  waa  enabled  to  establish  a  system  of  jwi 
MQOuntability,  and  to  bring  down  the  ezpenaea  of  the  army  to  that  average 
2L 
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per  man,  to  which  thej  were  at  length  reduced.  And  now,  with  all  fab 
pemonal  knowledge  of  the  difficulties  of  lueh  a  task,  was  it  kind  in  him^ 
WM  it  kind  or  fair  in  his  associates,  to  taunt  vu^  as  they  hare  done^  hf 
already  asking,  *'  Where  are  the  reforms  yon  promised  to  aooomplish  when 
yon  were  ont  of  power  f 

[Mr.  Calboun  hem  rose  to  ezphm,  and  obflorred  that  what  he  had  again  and  agahi  add 
on  the  aabjeet  of  refomu  wat  no  more  than  thia,  diak  It  waa  lime  the  pttmdaad  leiaijas 
ahonUl  begin;  tt  waa  thnetibejahoold  ft^isi  and  that  waa  all  he  now  aakad.] 

Very  well ;  if  that  is  all  he  asks^  the  gentleman  will  not  be  disappointed. 
We  could  not  begin  at  the  extra  session ;  it  could  not  then  reasonably  be 
expected  of  us ;  for  what  is  the  duty  of  a  new  administration  when  it  first 
oomes  into  the  possession  of  power  t  Its  immediate  and  pressing  care  is  to 
carry  on  the  government;  to  become  acquainted  with  the  machine;  to  look 
how  it  acts  in  its  various  parts^  and  to  take  care  that  it  shall  not  work 
injuriously  to  the  public  interest  They  can  not  at  once  look  back  at  the 
past  abuses ;  it  is  not  practicable  to  do  so ;  it  must  have  time  to  look  into 
the  pigeon-holes  of  the  various  bureaux,  to  find  out  what  has  been  don^ 
and  what  is  doing.  Its  first  great  duty  is  to  keep  the  machine  of  govern- 
ment in  regular  motion.  It  could  not,  therefore,  be  expected  that  Congre» 
would  go  into  a  thorough  process  of  reform  at  the  extra  session.  Its 
peculiar  object  then  was  to  adopt  measures  of  immediate  and  indispensable 
relief  to  the  people  and  to  the  government  Besides  which,  the  subsequent 
misfortunes  of  the  Whig  party  were  well  known.  President  Harrison 
occupied  the  chair  of  State  but  for  a  single  month,  and  the  members  of  his 
cabinet  left  it  under  circumstances  which,  let  me  here  say,  do  them  the 
highest  honor.  I  do  not  enter  upon  tho  inquiry,  whether  the  state  of  tilings 
which  they  sunposed  to  exist  did  actually  exist  or  not ;  but  believing  it  to 
exist,  OS  they  aid,  their  resignation  presents  one  of  the  most  signal  examples 
of  the  sacrifice  of  the  honors  and  emoluments  of  high  station,  at  great 
expense  and  personal  inconvenience,  and  of  noble  adherence  to  honor  and 
good  faith,  which  the  history  of  any  country  can  show.  But  I  moy  justly 
daim,  not  only  on  behalf  of  the  retiring  Secretaries,  but  for  the  whole  Whig 
party,  a  stern  adherence  to  principle,  in  utter  disregard  of  the  spoils  doc* 
trine,  and  of  all  those  base  motives  nud  considerations  which  address  them- 
selves to  some  men  with  so  great  a  power.  I  say,  then,  Uiat  the  late  extra 
session  was  no  time  to  achieve  a  great  and  extensive  and  difficnlt  reform 
thronghout  the  departments  of  the  government ;  a  process  like  that  can  be 
attempted  only  during  a  regular  session  of  Congress ;  and  do  not  genUemen 
know  that  it  is  now  in  progress,  by  the  faithful  hands  to  which  it  has  here 
and  elsewhere  in  Congress  been  committed  f  and  that  an  extmonlinsry 
eommittee  has  been  raised  in  this  body,  insomuch  that  to  effect  it^  the 
8enat<*  has  somewhat  shot  from  its  usual  and  appropriate  orbit  by  establish- 
lug  a  standing  Committee  of  Retrenchment  t    If  the  honorable  Senator  from 
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South  Carolina  took  four  years  to  bring  down  the  expenses  of  the  War 
Department^  when  under  his  own  immediate  superintendence,  I  maj  surely, 
with  eonfideuce,  make  my  appeal  to  his  sense  of  justice  and  liberality,  to 
allow  us  at  least  two  years  before  he  reproaches  us  with  a  failure  in  a  work 
so  much  more  extenrfve. 

I  will  now  say  that,  in  suggesting  the  propriety  of  fixing  the  annual  aver- 
age expenditure  of  this  government  at  $22,000,000  from  this  time  and  for 
some  years  to  come,  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  preclude  any  further  reduction 
of  expense  by  the  dismissal  of  useless  officers,  the  abolition  of  useless  institu- 
tions^ and  the  reduction  of  unnecessary  or  extravagant  expenditures  No 
man  is  more  desirous  than  I  am  of  seeing  this  government  administered  at 
the  smallest  possible  expense  consistent  with  the  duties  intrusted  to  us  in 
the  management  of  our  public  interests  both  at  home  and  abroad.  None 
will  rejoice  more  if  it  shall  be  found-  practicable  to  reduce  our  expenses  to 
$18,000,000,  to  $16,000,000,  or  even  to  $18,000,000.  None,  I  repeat  it^  will 
rejoice  in  such  a  triumph  of  economy  more  heartily  than  I;  none — none. 
But  now  allow  me  to  proceed  to  state  by  what  process  I  have  reached  the 
sum  of  $22,000,000,  as  proposed  in  the  resolution  I  have  offered.  The  Sqd- 
retary  of  the  Treasury  has  presented  to  us  estimates  for  the  current  year, 
independent  of  permanent  expenses  of  $1,500,000,  amounting  to  about 
$24^600,000,  which  may  be  stated  under  the  following  heads^  namely  :— 

For  the  dvil  list,  foreign  intercourse,  and  miMellaneoos $4,000,987  85 

For  the  war  department,  including  all  branches 11,717,791  27 

Kaval  aerrice. 8,7(15.579  83 

Making ...$24,424,358  95 

And  here  let  me  say  a  single  word  in  defence  of  tlie  army.  The  depart^ 
mentof  War  comes  to  us  with  estimates  for  the  sum  of  $11,717,791  27; 
and  those  who  look  only  on  tlie  surface  of  things  may  suppose  that  this  sum 
18  extraordinarily  large;,  but  there  are  many  items  in  that  sum.  I  have  be- 
fore me  a  statement  going  to  show  that  of  that  sum  only  $4,000,000  are 
asked  for  the  military  service  proper — a  sum  less  than  is  demanded  for  the 
naval  service  proper,  and  only  double  the  amount  at  which  it  stood  when 
the  honorable  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  left  the  department  The 
sum  was  tlien  alK>ut  $2,000,000;  it  is  now  quite  $4,000,000;  while,  during 
the  same  period,  the  army  has  been  nearly  doubled,  besides  the  raising  of 
mounted  regiments^  the  most  expensive,  for  that  very  reason,  of  any  in  the 
service.  I  think  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  if  he  looks  into  the 
subject  in  detail,  will  find  that  the  cost  of  the  army  is  not  at  this  hour 
greater,  per  man,  than  it  was  when  it  was  under  his  own  personal  adminis- 
tration. So  I  am  informed ;  and  that,  although  the  pay  has  been  raised  ft 
dollar  a  month,  which  has  very  largely  augmented  the  expenditure. 

The  executive  branch  of  the  government  has  sent  its  estimates,  amounting 
in  all  to  $24,500,000  for  the  service  of  the  current  year,  which,  with  the 
$1,600,000  of  permanent  expenditure^  makes  $26,000,000.    How  mueh  is  to 
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be  nd<1p(1  to  thnt  Amonnt  for  jippropn»iif>nii  not  yet  eetiTii.nt4*<1,  vliicb  i 
be  tiiflit«  during  fUe  mtsioii  Uy  Coii^rrrN^  to  meet  htiiivi^t  clHiin^  iind  for 
oilier  i»l»j(fts  of  n  public  nntiirt't  1  r«*iiieii»lH*r  one  item  |rf»|-iNMnl  i»7  my 
frieiifi  ru'iir  me  (Mr.  Mftiigiim)  for  h  qtmrti'r  of  a  million  for  the  Ituiltiing  ci 
a  Bteniiihiiip,  lui  item  not  included  in  (lie  eftlimatee,  but  for  nliivb  the  Senate 
boa  nlriMidy  np]  roprinted ;  liesidfd  wliich  there  are  vni-ion^  other  hema 
vhi<-h  hiive  piiMit'd  or  will  |iaNt  durhig  the  |  rc»ent  sewion.  When  th<>  lioa- 
orable  jrentlrniflu  from  New  IIfini|>»htre  (Mr.  Wootibnry)  wiu  tit  the  head 
of  the  Trentfury,  be  mnde,  in  hitf  comiiiunicM lions  to  Congreiw,  con^tjint  eom- 
plnints  of  fhitt  very  practice.  He  well  reiuetiihert  that  he  w»is  ever  eooi- 
plaining  thnt  the  expenditurea  of  government  wore  swelled  far  l>eyiind  the 
ezecntive  eatimiites,  by  appropriatiims  ma«l«  by  CungrcM  not  egtiumted  for 
by  the  de|iiirtnient«.  I  have  ealcnlNte«l  that  we  shall  add  to  the  $26^000,000^ 
estinnited  f<»r  by  the  executive  depNrt.ments or  permanently  required,  at leaat 
$1,^011,1:00,  \ihieh  would  raise  (he  sum  for  this  yenr  to  $27.5OO.0<K>. 

HoM\  then,  do  I  pro|>o8e  to  bring  this  down  to  $22,00(»,rHHlf  I  baT^  I 
own,  S4Mii«  fenrs  that  we  shall  not  be  able  to  eifect  it;  but  1  ho|>c  we  shell 
eo  far  re<luee  the  estimntee  and  prevent  unnecessary  ap)>ropriiition^  ihait 
the  total  expenditure  shall  not  exceed  that  amount  Hie  niotle  in  which  I 
propoite  to  reach  such  a  result  is  this:  1  suppose  we  may  effect  a  re«luctieB 
of  the  civil  list  to  the  amount  of  $500,000.  Tliat  general  head  inclade% 
among  uther  things,  the  expenses  of  the  two  Houses,  and,  ns  1  have  beard, 
the  other  House  bns  already  introducHl  a  report  which,  if  adoptetl,  will  cut 
down  those  expenses  $100,000,  though  I  think  that  they  should  l>e  reilueed 
much  more.  I  estimate,  then,  $8,500,000  for  the  civil  list,  instead  of 
$4,000,orK);  then  1  estimate  $9,000,000  for  the  War  Department,  instead  of 
$11,717,000.  In  a  conversation  which  I  have  lately  held  with  the  Chairman 
of  tlie  Military  Committee  of  this  liody,  he  expressed  the  apprehension  that 
it  could  not  be  reduced  below  $10,000,000,  but  I  hope  it  may  be  cut  down 
to  nine.  As  to  the  naval  service,  the  estimates  of  tlie  department  for  thai 
branch  of  the  service  amount  to  $8,707,500;  an  amount  I  think  far  too 
high,  and  indeed  quite  extravagant  I  was  greatly  astonished  at  learning 
the  amimnt  was  m  large.  Still  I  know  that  Uie  navy  is  the  favorite  of  all, 
and  justly  ;  it  is  the  boast  of  the  nation,  and  oar  great  resource  and  ehief 
dependence  in  the  contingency  of  a  war;  no  man  tbinke^  for  a  moment^  of 
crippling  or  disHbling  this  right  arm  of  oar  defence;  But  I  have  supposed 
that,  without  injury,  the  appropriation  asked  for  might  l>e  reduced  from 
$8^707,500  to  $6,600,000.  This  would  put  the  reduction  in  the  naval  on  ft 
footing  with  that  in  the  military  appropriation,  and  still  leave  a  greater  ajv 
propriatioii  than  nsnal  to  that  department  The  reduction  to  $((,500,000  ia 
aa  large  as  1  think  will  be  practicable.  If  we  are  to  provide  for  propoeed 
ezperimenta  in  the  appfication  of  steam,  and  are^  besidee»  to  add  largely  to 
the  marine  eorpa  How,  then,  will  the  total  of  oar  expend!  turea  stand  I 
Wo  shall  have— 
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For thff  cfrfl  niid  diplomatic  «*zprnKw  of  tke  Oorvniaont ^l,5fl00M 

Kortiw*  niilitiiry  eenrice !M(NMNXI 

]>'(>r  the  f im^hI  ffTTloe fS,.'S(NMlllO 

For  j9iniini*nt  nppropriaHona l,.'VU(JiUIID 

For  apprupriatioua  not  includod  in  the  Mtiumtea I  .."UNljiuO 

Mnking  an  aggregate  of •^UOU.UUO        • 

To  tiiis  AtnoiHit  I  suppose  nm\  hope  onr  expenses  mtj  he  redticed,  until, 
OD  due  iiivestigution,  UsIittU  be  discovered  tbatstUl  further  reduclioiis  uasy 
Ve  efTf  cted. 

Well,  then,  hftTing  fixed  the  Amount  at  $22,000,000  for  the  ordinary  cur- 
rent expeiisfs  of  government,  I  hitve  f^iipposed  it  necessary  nnd  pro;«er  to 
•dd  $2,000,000  more  to  make  provision  for  the  payment  of  the  oxi^lirig  luk 
tional  dehtn  which  i^  in  the  event  of  the  loan  l)«ing  taken  up.  $17,000,009. 
And  then  I  go  on  to  add  $2,000,000  more  n»  a  reserved  fund,  to  meet  qq»- 
tingenvies,  so  that,  should  there  he  a  temporary  rise  of  the  expenditures 
beyond  $22,000,000,  or  any  sudden  emergency  occur  which  could  not  is 
anticipated  or  calculated  on,  there  mny  be  the  requisite  menns  in  the  treaA 
ary  to  meet  it  ^'or  has  there  been  n  single  Secretary  ut  the  hoiid  of  Ui« 
Tk-eosnry  since  the  days  of  &ir.  Galhitin,  including  the  respectable  gfutlemsA 
from  New  liampshire  opposite  (Mr.  Woodbury^  who  has  nut  held  and  cs* 
jyressed  the  opinion  that  n  reserved  fund  is  highly  expedient  and  proper  for 
eontingencie?.  Tlins  I  profxwe  that  $22,000,000  sliall  be  nppropriiited  fur 
ordinary  expenses,  $2^000,000  more  to  provide  (or  the  public  debr,  and  tha 
other  $2,OiX),000  a  reserved  fund  to  meet  contingencies — making  in  aU 
•26,000,000. 

The  next  inqniry  which  presents  itself  ia^  'IIow  tliis  amount  ought  t4>  hB 
raised  r  There  are  two  modes  of  estimating  the  revenue  to  be  derived  from 
Ibreign  imports,  and  either  of  them  presents  only  ground  for  a  conjectural 
result;  but  so  fluctuating  is  the  course  of  commerce  tlint  every  one  must 
aea  it  to  be  impossible  to  estimate  with  precision  tlie  exact  amount  of  what 
it'will  yield.  In  forming  my  estimate,  I  have  taken  Uie  amount  of  exporftt 
aa  presenting  the  best  basu  of  calculation.  But  here  let  ms  add  that  at  tha 
IVcasnry  they  have  token  the  imports  as  tlie  Ikasis;  and  I  am  gratified  to 
%e  able  to  state  that  I  understand,  on  comparing  tlie  results  arrived  nt>  al- 
though the  calculations  were  made  without  eoneertk  those  of  the  Secretaij 
<tem  out  to  be  very  nearly,  if  not  exactly,  tlie  same  with  those  to  whioh  I 
hBve  been  conducted.  I  will  here  state  why  it  is  I  have  token  the  exporto 
aa  the  ground  of  iny  calculation,  adding  thereto  fifteen  per  cent  for  profits 
The  exports  are  our  means  of  making  foreign  purchases.  Tlieir  vnlue  jt 
ascertained  at  tlie  ports  of  exportotion,  under  the  act  of  1820,  nnd  the  r*- 
tnms  generally  present  the  same  value.  Tlie  price  of  cotton,  as  an  cxampl4 
atiiorao,  is  always  regulated  by  tlie  price  in  the  liverpool  market  It  fol- 
lows»  tliereforc;  that  by  toking  the  value  of  any  commotlity  at  the  plaflt 
•f  its  export;  you  reach  its  true  valno ;  for,  if  the  price  realized  abroad  b« 
tt^metimes  aUtve  and  sometimes  below  that  amount^  the  excess  and  daA> 
tiency  will  probably  neutralize  each  other.    This  is  the  fairest  mode  fiqr 
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another  reason :  if  in  anj  one  year  more  foreign  goods  shall  be  purchased 
than  the  exports  of  that  jear  would  pay  for,  a  credit  is  cre^ed  abroad 
which  must  be  extinguished  bj  the  exports  of  some  succeeding^ear. 

[Bin  Buchanan  hiere  inquired  if  any  deduction  had  been  nuuie  by  Mr.  Clat  from  the 
exports,  to  pay  the  interest,  &c.,  on  American  debt  held  abroad.  Mr.  Clay  r^Ued  that  the 
Senator  would  praaently  aee  that  he  had.] 

I  think  the  Senate  will  agree  with  me  in  assuming  that  the  exports  form 
a  more  correct  and  reliable  standard  of  estimation  than  the  iraporta  How- 
ever that  may  be,  the  accidental  coincidence  between  the  results  arrived  at 
in  either  mode  fortifies  and  proves  the  calculation  itself  to  have  been  founded 
on  correct  prinoiplea  Those  results,  as  shown  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
IVeasury,  are  now,  I  believe,  in  the  House ;  and  I  regretted  that  I  oonld 
not  examine  them  before  I  rose  to  address  the  Senate. 

I  will  now  show  you  that  the  exports  from  1886  to  1841,  inclusive^ a 
period  of  six  years — amount  to  $621,004,126,  being  an  average  annual 
amount  of  $108,500,687.  That  I  take  as  presenting  a  safe  ground  of  calcu- 
lation for  the  future.  To  this  I  propose  to  add  fifteen  per  cent  for  profits — 
in  which  I  do  but  follow  Mr.  Ewmo,  the  late  Secretary,  in  his  report  at  the 
Extra  Session.  It  is  certainly  a  great  profit  (I  include,  of  course,  all  ex- 
penses and  charges  of  every  kind);  and,  with  this  addition,  the  annual 
amount  will  be  $1 1 8,967, 1 87  —  say  $1 1 9,000,000.  Deducting;  for  the  inter- 
est and  principal  of  the  American  debt  abroad,  $10,000,000  per  annum,  it 
will  leave  a  net  amount  of  $109,000,000.  There  can  be  no  dispute  as  to  &6 
propriety  of  such  a  deduction:  the  debt  exists — it  must  be  provided  for; 
and  my  fear  is  that  this  amount  will  prove  too  small  to  meet  it  I  think 
that  much  more  may  probably  be  needed ;  but  certainly  none  can  object  to 
the  reserve  of  $10,000,000.  We  thus  get>  as  I  said,  a  net  balance  fix>m  our 
annual  exports,  including  profits,  of  $109,000,000. 

Of  this  amount  of  importation,  how  much  is  now  free  from  duty  t  The 
free  goods,  including  tea  and  coffee,  amount  to  $80,000,000;  from  which 
amount  I  deduct  for  tea  and  coffee,  assuming  that  they  will  be  subjected  to 
moderate  duties^  $12,000,000,  leaving  the  amount  of  free  articles  at  $18,- 
000,000;  deduct  this  from  $109,000,000,  the  amount  of  exports^  and  it  will 
leave  a  balance  of  $91,000,000,  which  may  be  assumed  as  the  amount  of 
dutiable  articles  for  some  yeara  to  come.  How,  then,  out  of  these  $9 1,000,000 
of  dutiable  goods,  are  we  to  raise  a  revenue  of  $26,000,000!  No  man,  I 
presume,  will  rise  here  in  his  place  and  say  that  we  are  to  rely  on  either 
direct  or  internal  taxes.  Who  has  the  temerity  to  meet  the  waves  of  popu- 
lar indignation  which  will  flow  around  and  bury  him,  whoever  he  may  be^ 
that  should  propose,  in  time  of  peace,  to  raise  a  revenue  by  direct  taxation? 
Tet  this  is  the  only  resource  to  fly  to,  save  the  proceeds  of  the  public  land^ 
on  which  1  shall  speak  presently,  and  which  I  can  satisfy  any  man  are  not 
to  be  thought  of.  You  are,  therefore,  to  draw  this  amount  of  $26,000;000 
from  the  $91,000,000  of  dutiable  articles  imported,  and,  to  reach  that  snm, 
at  what  rate  per  cent  must  you  go? 
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I  shall  here  say  nothing,  or  bat  ^  word  or  two,  on  the  subject  of  Home 
Valuation — a  subject  which  a  friend  has  care  of  (Mr.  Simmons^  than  whom 
none  is  more  competent  to  its  full  elucidation.  He  thinks,  as  I  understand, 
that  there  can  be  devised  a  satisfactory  system  of  such  valuation,  and  I 
heartily  wish  him  success  in  the  attempt  I  will  only  say  that,  in  my  opin- 
ion, if  we  raise  but  $10,000,000,  without  any  reference  whatever  to  Protec- 
tion, without  reference  to  anything  but  to  mere  honesty,  however  small  the 
amount  may  be,  we  should  ourselves  assess  the  value  of  the  goods  on  which 
we  lay  the  duty,  and  not  leave  that  value  to  be  fixed  by  foreigners.  Aa 
things  now  stand,  we  lay  the  duty,  but  foreigners  fix  tlie  value  of  the  good& 
Give  me  but  the  power  of  fixing  the  value  of  the  goods,  and  I  care  little,  in 
comparison,  what  may  be  the  rate  of  duty  you  impose.  It  is  evident  that 
on  the  ad-valorcm  principle,  it  is  the  foreigner  who  virtually  fixes  the  ac- 
tual amount  of  the  duty  paid.  It  is  the  foreigner,  who,  by  fixing  that  value^ 
yirtually  legislates  for  us,  and  that  in  a  case  where  his  interest  is  directly 
opposed  to  that  of  our  revenue.  I  say,  therefore,  that  independent  of  all 
considerations  of  Protection,  independent  of  all  ends  or  motives  but  the  pre- 
vention of  those  infamous  frauds  which  have  been  the  disgrace  of  our  cua- 
tomhouse  —  frauds  in  which  the  foreigner,  with  his  double,  and  triple,  and 
quadruple  invoices,  ready  to  be  produced  as  circumstances  may  require^ 
fixes  the  value  of  the  merchandise  taxed  —  every  consideration  of  national 
dignity,  justice,  and  independence,  demands  the  substitution  of  Home  Valu- 
ation in  the  place  of  foreign.  What  effect  such  a  chadge  may  have  in  the 
augmentation  of  the  revenue  I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  because  I  do  not 
know  the  amount :  I  think  the  rate  may  be  set  down  at  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  per  cent  in  addition  to  the  foreign  value  of  imports.  I  do  not 
ipeak  with  great  confidence.  If  the  rate  is  twenty-five  per  cent,  then  it 
would  add  only  five  per  cent  to  the  rate  of  twenty  per  cent  established  by 
the  Compromise  Act  Of  course,  if  the  hom^  be  substituted  for  the  foreign 
valuation,  the  augmentation  of  duties  beyond  twenty  per  cent  will  be  lesa 
by  that  home  valuation,  whatever  it  may  be.  Without,  however,  entering 
into  the  question  of  home  valuation,  and  leaving  that  subject  to  be  arranged 
hereafter,  I  shall  treat  the  subject  as  if  the  present  system  of  foreign  valua- 
tion is  to  continue. 

I  then  return  to  the  inquiry,  on  an  importation  amounting  to  $91,000,000; 
how  much  duty  must  be  imposed  in  order  to  raise  a  net  revenue  of 
$26,000,000 1  The  question  does  not  admit  of  perfect  accuracy ;  the  utmost 
that  can  be  reached  is  a  reasonable  approximation.  Suppose  every  one  of 
the  imported  articles  to  be  subject  to  a  duty  of  thirty  per  cent,  then  the 
gro8S  revenue  will  amount  to  $27,300,000.  Deducting  the  expenses  of  col- 
lection, which  may  be  stated  at  $1,600,000,  will  give  $26,700,000,  or  $300,000 
less  than  the  proposed  amount  of  $26,000,000. 

But  I  might  as  well  take  this  opportunity  to  explain  a  subject  which  la 
not  well  understood.  It  has  been  supposed,  Vhen  I  propose  to  fix  a  rate  of 
ad-valorem  duty  aa  the  maximum  to  be  allowed,  that  my  meaning  is,  that 
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aU  arliclei^  of  every  description,  nr^  to  be  carried  up  to  Uiat  pointy  find  fixed 
•Itlmt  rate,  neon  Aflortof  beduf  Procrustea  But  that  is  nut  tit)' i  Jen.  No 
doiuiit  certiiiii  nKiclw  ought  to  go  up  to  the  maxinnini'^I  nitfini  fht«e  of 
prune  neceMity,  lielonging  to  the  cloee  of  protected  article's.  Tliere  nre  otb- 
M%  such  ft8  jewelry  and  watches,  and  aonie  others  of  amiill  bulk  and  grertt 
eonipnrative  viilue,  and  therefore  easily  sinnggled,  and  pn-senting  a  grei^ 
ieiiiptiitioii  to  the  evasion  of  duty,  which  ought  to  be  sulijei'^^d  to  a  le« 
jsate.  There  sliouhl,  therefore,  be  a  discrimination  allowed  under  tJie  niaxi- 
inum  rate  nccording  to  the  exigency  of  the  respective  circumstnnfTcs  of  eadi 
porticuhir  interest  concerned.  Since  it  will  require  a  duty  of  thirty  per 
cent,  on  nil  articles  to  give  the  amount  of  $26,700,000,  and  since  some  of 
^eni  will  not  bear  so  high  a  duty  as  thirty  ))er  cent,  it  follows  that  le« 
than  I  hilt  rate  will  certiiinly  not  answer  the  necessary  dennuids  of  the  goT- 
emnient,  nnd  it  may  in  s<mie  particular  cases  require  a  rate  somewh:it  higher 
tban  Hint  in  oixler  to  raise  the  prop<«iHi  sum  of  $26,000,000.  But  as  the 
reserved  fund  of  $2,000,000  fur  contingencies  will  not  require  an  annuel 
revenue  fur  that  purpose,  should  the  amount  of  duties  levied  be  less  thaa 
#26,000,000,  or  even  between  $24,000,000  and  $25,000,000,  tlie  rc-served 
fmid  may  be  made  up  by  nccuinulatione^  during  succe8.«ive  ye»r^  and  stitt 
leave  an  amount  sufficient  to  meet  an  annual  exfienditure  of  $22,000,00% 
Oftd  $2,00<t,000  for  the  public  debt  I  now  approach  the  considerntion  of  A 
'Witry  important  branch  of  the  subject  in  its  counecUoQ  with  tlie  [TuriiT]  Com- 
promise Act 

I  shall  not  here  attempt  to  go  again  into  the  history  of  that  act  I  wiB 
only  say  that,  at  the  time  of  its  passage,  it  was  tliought  right  thnt  the  coqb- 
Iry  should  make  a  fair  experiment  of  its  effect;  and  thnt>  ns  the  law  itadf 
met  the  approbation  of  all  parts  of  the  country,  its  provisions  ought  nel 
lightly  to  be  departed  from ;  that  the  principles  of  the  act  should  lie  olh 
eerved  in  good  faith;  and  that,  if  it  l>e  necessary  to  raise  the  duties  higher 
than  twenty  per  cent,,  we  ought  to  adhere  to  the  principles  of  tlie  ciMnpro- 
flai^e,  then,  so  far  as  it  should  be  possible  to  do  so.  I  have  been  animiitedt 
In  Uie  propositions  I  now  offer  to  the  Senate,  by  the  same  desire  thift 
prompted  me,  whenever  the  act  has  been  assailed  by  its  opponents^  to  stand 
by  and  defend  it  But  it  is  necessary  now  to  consider  what  the  priuciplei 
itf  the  Compromise  Act  really  are : — 

L  The  first  principle  is,  that  there  should  be  a  fixed  rate  of  ad-valorMi 
doty,  nnd  discrimination  below  it 

II.  Tluit  the  excess  of  duty  beyond  twenty  per  cent  should,  by  n  gradwd 
ffTOcess,  commencing  on  the  8 1st  December,  1888,  be  reduced,  so  tliat  hf 
idle  801  h  June,  1842,  it  should  be  brought  down  to  twenty  per  cent 

III.  Thnt,  after  that  day,  sttrA  dutie9  should  be  laid  for  the  purpose  df 
raising  $uch  revenue  ns  might  be  necesstiry  for  an  economical  administratioB 
itf  (be  government;  cimseqnently  excluding  all  resort  to  internal  tnxntioDy 
or  to  the  proceeds  of  the  pulilic  lands.  For,  contemporaneously  with  the 
fiendency  of  the  oompromiae  acti  a  bill  was  pending  for  the  distribution  of 

I  proceedSi 
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IV.  ThBi,  after  the  80Ui  June^  1842,  all  datiea  diovid  be  paid  in  nadj 
mooej,  to  the  excliuion  of  all  creditoi 

y.  That»  after  the  same  daj,  the  aBsefltment  of  the  Taloe  of  all  imporka 
•honld  be  made  at  home  and  not  abroad. 

YL  Thatk  after  the  same  day,  a  list  of  articles  speoifled  and  ennmerated 
in  the  act  should  be  admitted  free  of  daty,  for  the  benefit  of  the  manufao- 
turing  interest 

These  are  the  principles,  and  all  the  prinoiple^  of  the  compromise  aet 
An  impression  has  been  taken  np^  most  erroneonslj,  that  the  rate  of  duty 
was  never  to  exceed  twenty  per  cent  There  is  no  such  limitation  in  the  aet 
I  admit  that,  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  act,  a  hope  was  entertained 
that  a  rate  of  duty  not  exceeding  twenty  per  cent  would  supply  an  ade- 
quate revenue  to  an  economical  administration  of  the  Government  Then 
we  were  threatened  with  that  overflow  of  revenue  with  which  the  Treasuiy 
waa  subsequently  ini|ndated ;  and  the  difficulty  was  to  find  articles  whidi 
ahonld  be  liberated  from  duty  and  thrown  into  the  free  class.  Hence, 
wines,  silks^  and  other  luxuries,  were  rendered  free.  But  the  act^  and  no 
part  of  the  act,  when  fairly  interpreted,  limits  Congress  to  the  iron  rule  of 
adhering  for  ever,  and  under  all  circumstance^  to  a  fixed  and  unalterable 
rate  of  twenty  per  cent  duty.    The  first  section  is  in  the  following  words: 

•*  B«  li  eiuteud,  4n.  ThRt  from  and  after  the  thtrty-flrst  day  of  December,  one  thousand 
eig^t  hondred  and  thirtr-three,  in  all  caaea  where  duties  am  imposed  on  foreign  imports  by 
ttie  act  of  the  fourteenth  dny  of  July,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-two,  entitled 


*  An  act  to  alter  and  amend  the  several-acts  impoelnff  duties  on  imports/  or  by  any  other 
act,  shall  exceed  twenty  per  centum  on  the  value  thereof,  one  tenth  part  of  such  excess 
■bdl  be  deducted ;  from  and  after  the  thir^-first  day  of  December,  one  thousand  eight  hun> 
died  and  thirty-fiTe,  another  tenth  part  the/^f  shall  be  deducted ;  from  and  after  the  thirQr. 
first  day  of  December,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-seven,  another  ttmth  part 
hereof  shall  be  deducted ;  from  and  ailer  the  thirty-first  day  of  December,  one  thousand 
dsht  hundred  and  thirty-nine,  another  tenth  part  thereof  shall  be  deducted ;  and  from  and 
after  the  thirty-first  day  of  Deceml)er,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fortr-one,  one  half 
€f  the  residue  of  such  excess  shall  be  deductrd ;  and  from  and  after  the  thirtieth  day  of 
JuiMb  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty -two,  the  other  half  thereof  shall  be  deductad.** 

The  provision  of  that  section  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  that  the  exist- 
ing duties  should  be,  by  the  80th  June,  1842,  brought  down  to  twenty  per 
cent  What  then!  Were  they  always  to  remain  at  that  rate!  The  sec- 
tion does  not  so  declare.  Kot  only  is  this  not  expected,  and  was  not  so 
understood,  but  directly  the  reverse  is  asserted,  and  was  so  understood,  if 
the  exi^^encies  of  the  Treasury  required  a  higher  rate  to  provide  the  revenue 
necessary  to  an  economical  administration  of  the  Government  Tlie  third 
section,  which  embodies  most  of  the  great  principles  of  the  act^  is  in  these 
words: — 

*■  Ssc  3.  And  he  k  fSaiker  enaeUd,  That,  until  the  thirteenth  day  of  June,  one  thousand 
•ight  hundred  and  forty-two,  the  duties  imposed  by  existing  laws,  as  modified  by  this  act, 
ahail  remain  and  continue  to  be  collected.  And.  from  and  after  ttM  day  last  aforesaid,  all 
duties  upon  imports  shall  be  collected  In  ready  money;  and  all  credits  now  allowiNi  by  Iftw, 
In  the  payment  of  duties,  ahall  be,  and  hereby  are,  abolished ;  and  such  duties  shall  be  laid 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  such  revenue  as  may  be  upcessary  to  an  economical  administra* 
tljn  of  the  government ;  and,  from  aiul  after  the  dny  last  aforesaid,  the  duties  required  to  be 
paid  by  law  on  coods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  shall  be  assessed  upon  the  value  thereof  at 
t&e  port  where  the  same  shall  be  entered,  under  such  reguUtiona  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
law." 

X*  36 
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What  IB  the  meaning  of  this  language!  Can  anything  be  more  e3q>1kil| 
or  less  liable  to  misconception  f  It  contains  two  obligations.  The  first  is, 
that  there  shall  be  an  economical  administration  of  the  Government;  no 
waste,  no  extravagance^  no  squandering  of  the  public  money.  I  admit  thia 
obligation  in  its  fullest  force,  in  all  its  length  and  breadth,  and  I  trust  that 
my  friends^  with  or  without  my  aid,  will  fulfil  it  in  letter  and  spirit^  with 
the  D.o8t  perfect  fidelity.  But  the  second  obligation  is  no  less  binding  and 
imperative;  and  that  is,  that  such  duties  ahall  be  laid  as  may  be  neeesaary 
to  raise  auch  revenue  as  is  requisite  to  an  economical  administration  of  the 
Government  The  source  of  the  revenue  is  defined  and  prescribed — the 
foreign  imports  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  sourcea  The  amount^  from 
the  nature  of  things  could  not  be  specified ;  but  whatever  it  may  be,  be  it 
large  or  small,  allowing  us  to  come  below,  or  requiring  that  we  should  go 
beyond  twenty  per  cent,  that  amount  is  to  be  raised.  I  contend,  therefore^ 
with  entire  confidence,  that  it  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  provisions  of 
the  compromise  act  to  impose  duties  to  any  amount  whatever,  thJrty,  for^ 
or  more  per  cent,  subject  to  the  single  condition  of  an  economical  adminis- 
tration of  the  Government 

What  are  the  other  principles  of  the  actf  Firsti  there  is  the  principle 
that  a  fixed  ad-valorem  duty  shall  prevail  and  be  in  force  at  all  time& 
For  one,  I  am  willing  to  abide  by  that  principle.  There  are  certain  vague 
notions  afloat  as  to  the  utility  and  necessity  of  specific  duties  and  discrimi- 
nations, which  I  am  persuaded  arise  from  a  want  of  a  right  understanding  of 
the  subject  We  have  had  the  ad-valorem  principle  practically,  in  force 
ever  since  the  compromise  act  was  paa^ ;  and  there  has  been  no  dlfileulty 
in  administering  the  duties  of  the  Treasury  on  that  principle. 

It  was  necessary  first  to  ascertain  the  value  of  the  goods,  and  then  to 
impose  the  duty  upon  them;  and,  from  the  commencement  of  the  act  to  this 
day,  the  ad-valorem  principle  has  been  sabstantial)y  in  operation.  Compare 
the  difference  between  specific  and  the  adv<dorem  system  of  duties,  and  I 
maintain  that  the  latter  is  justly  entitled  to  the  preference.  The  one  prin- 
ciple declares  the  duty  paid  shall  be  upon  the  real  value  of  the  article  taxed; 
the  specific  principle  imposes  an  equal  duty  on  articles  greatly  unequal  in 
value.  Coffee,  for  example  (and  it  is  an  article  which  always  suggests  itself 
to  my  thoughts),  is  one  of  the  articles  on  which  a  specific  duty  has  been  levied. 
Now,  it  is  perfectly  well  known  that  the  Mocha  coffee  is  worth  at  least 
twice  as  much  as  the  coffee  of  St  Domingo  or  Cuba,  yet  both  pay  the  same 
duty.  The  tax  has  no  respect  to  the  value,  but  is  arbitrarily  levied  on  all  ar- 
ticles of  a  specific  kind  alike,  however  various  and  unequal  may  be  their 
value.  I  eay  that  in  theory,  and  according  to  every  sound  principle  of  jus- 
tice, the  ad^alorem  mode  of  taxation  is  entitled  to  the  preference.  There 
iS)  I  admit  one  objection  to  it:  as  the  value  of  an  article  is  a  matter  sub- 
ject to  opinion,  and  as  opinions  will  ever  vary,  either  honestly  or  fraudu- 
lently, there  is  some  difficulty  in  preventing  frauda  But  with  the  home 
valuation  proposed  by  my  friend  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Simmons),  the 
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ad-vaierem  system  can  be  adopted  with  all  practicable  safety,  and  will  be 
liable  to  those  chances  only  of  frand  which  are  inevitable  nnder  any  and 
erery  system. 

Agau ;  What  has  been  the  fact  from  the  origin  of  the  Oovemment  until 
now  f  The  articles  from  which  the  greatest  amount  of  revenue  has  been 
drawn,  tnch  as  woollens^  linens^  silks,  cottony  worsteds,  and  a  few  others^ 
have  all  been  taxed  on  the  ad^alorem  system,  and  there  has  been  no  diffi- 
culty in  the  operation.  I  believe,  upon  the  whole,  that  it  is  the  best  mode. 
I  believe  that  if  we  adopt  a  fixed  rate  ad  valorem,  wherever  it  can  be  done, 
the  revenue  will  be  subject  to  fewer  frauds  than  the  injustice  and  frauds 
incident  to  specific  dutiea  One  of  the  most  prolific  sources  of  the  violation 
of  our  revenue  laws  has  been,  as  everybody  knows,  the  efibrt  to  get  in 
goods  of  a  finer  quality  and  higher  value,  admitted  under  the  lower  rate  of 
duty  required  for  those  of  a  lower  value.  The  honorable  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Woodbury),  and  the  honorable  senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Wright),  both  well  know  this.  But  if  the  duty  was  laid  ad  valo- 
rem, there  could  be  no  motive  for  such  an  effort,  and  the  fraud,  in  its  pres- 
ent form,  would  have  no  place.  In  England  —  as  all  who  have  read  the 
able  report  made  by  Mr.  Hume,  a  Scottish  member  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons^ must  perceive — they  seem  to  be  giving  up  specific  duties,  and  the 
tendency  in  the  public  mind  appears  to  be,  instead  of  having  a  variety  of 
specific  duties  and  a  variety  of  ad-valorem  duties,  to  have  one  permanent^ 
fixed  rate  of  duties  for  all  articles.  I  am  willing,  I  repeat,  to  adhere  to  this 
great  principle  as  laid  down  in  the  compromise  act  If  there  be  those  who 
suppose  that,  under  the  specific  form  of  duty,  a  higher  degree  of  protection 
can  be  secured  than  nnder  the  other  mode,  I  would  observe  that  the  actual 
measure  of  protection  does  not  depend  upon  the  form  but  on  the  amount  of 
the  duty  which  is  levied  on  the  foreign  rival  article. 

Assuming  that  we  are  to  adhere  to  this  principle,  then  every  one  of  the 
leading  principles  of  the  same  act  can  be  adhered  to  and  fully  carried  out ; 
for  I  again  assert  that  the  idea  that  duties  are  always  to  remain  at  precisely 
twenty  per  cent  and  never  to  vary  from  that  pointy  be  the  exigencies  of 
government  what  they  may,  does  not  belong  to  the  language  of  the  act^ 
nor  is  it  required  by  any  one  of  its  provisions.  The  next  resolution  I  have  . 
proposed  to  the  consideration  of  the  Senate  is  this: — 

Ranhed^  That  the  provision  in  Uie  act  of  the  Extra  SesMon  for  tho  distribntion  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  public  lands,  reauirinff  the  operation  of  that  act  to  be  suspended  in  the 
contingency  of  a  higher  rate  of  duty  than  twenty  per  cent.,  ought  to  be  repealed. 

Now,  according  to  the  calculation  I  have  made,  the  repeal  of  the  clause 
in  question,  and  the  recall  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  public  lands  from 
the  States^  even  if  made,  will  not  dispense  with  the  necessity  of  a  great 
increase  in  the  existing  rate  of  taxation.  I  have  shown  that  a  duty  of 
thirty  per  cent  will  not  be  too  much  to  furnish  the  requisite  amount  of 
revenue  for  a  just  and  economical  adminiBtration  of  the  Government  And 
how  much  of  that  rate  will  be  reduced,  should  you  add  to  the  revenue  from 
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importB  the  11,600,000  (which  was  the  amount  realiaed  the  laat  year)  d* 
fiyed  from  sales  of  the  pahlio  domain  f  It  will  be  but  the  differeaoe  be- 
tween thirtj  and  about  twentj-eight  and  a  half  per  cent  For,  aiooe  Ihirtj 
per  cent  yields  a  revenue  of  |20,OOO,OOC^  one  per  cent  will  bring  about 
$900,000;  and  cTery  $1,000,000  derived  from  the  lands  will  reduce  your 
taxation  on  imports  only  $900;000;  if  you  get  $1,600,000  from  the  land^  it 
will  reduce  the  taxes  only  from  thirty  to  twenty-eight  and  a  half  per  cent ;  or 
if  you  get  $8,000,000,  as  some  gentlemen  insist  will  be  the  ease,  then  you  will 
saye  taxes  to  the  amount  of  the  difference  between  thirty  per  eent  and  about 
twenty-seven  per  cent  This  will  be  the  whole  extent  of  benefit  derived 
from  this  land  fund,  which  some  senators  have  supposed  would  be  so  abuiH 
dant  as  to  relieve  us  from  all  necessity  of  additional  taxation  at  all.  I  pui 
i^  then,  to  every  senator,  no  matter  whether  he  is  opposed  to  the  land  biU 
or  not,  whether  he  is  willing;  for  the  sake  of  this  trifling  differenoe  botweeA 
thirty  and  twenty-eight  and  a  half  per  cent,  or  between  thirty  and  twenty^ 
seven  per  cent,  to  disturb  a  greats  momentous^  and  perplexiQg  subject  of 
our  national  policy,  which  is  now  settled,  and  thereby  show  such  an  exam- 
ple of  instability  in  legislation  as  will  be  exhibited  by  the  fact  of  unsettling 
so  great  a  question  within  less  than  eight  months  after  it  had  been  fixed  oft 
the  roost  mature  consideration  I  If  gentlemen  can  make  more  out  of  the 
land  fund  than  I  have  here  stated  it  likely  to  yield,  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
on  what  ground  tliey  rest  their  calculations.  I  say  that  all  the  diifereiioe  it 
will  produce  in  the  amount  of  our  increased  taxation  is  the  difference  bo* 
tween  thirty  and  twenty-eight  and  a  hal^  or  between  thirty  and  twenty- 
seven  per  cent  Will  you,  I  repeat  the  question,  when  it  is  absolutely  and 
confessedly  necessary  that  more  revenue  shall  be  raised,  and  the  mode  m 
which  it  may  be  done  is  fraught  with  so  many  and  so  great  benefits  to  tha 
country,  as  I  shall  presently  show,  will  you  disturb  a  great  and  vexed  na- 
tional question  for  the  sake  of  eking  out  in  so  trifling  a  degree  the  amount 
to  be  raised  f  But  let  us  look  at  the  subject  in  another  view.  The  resouroes 
en  which  government  should  depend  for  paying  the  public  creditor,  and 
maintaining  inviolate  the  national  faith  and  arediti  ought  to  be  such  as  to 
admit  of  some  certain  estimate  and  calculation.  But  what  possible  relianee 
oan  be  placed  on  a  fund  so  fluctuating  and  variable  as  that  which  is  deriva- 
ble from  the  sales  of  the  public  lands?  We  have  seen  it  rise  to  the  extra- 
ordinary height  of  $26,000,000  in  one  year,  and  in  less  than  six  years  after- 
ward fall  down  to  the  low  amount  of  $1,600^0001 

The  next  resolution  affirms  a  proposition  which  I  hope  will  reedve  die 
unanimous  eoneent  of  the  Senate.    It  is  as  follows :«-» 

Bmhti,  ThstttUtheda^of  soTemmentftttn  tfmei,  bat  BMrecipceMlytBsiiwiiu 
mch  M  now  ezts^  of  general  nmbUTmHment  and  pecuniary  distreaa,  to  aboliali  all  naeleaa 
iMUtutiona  and  dBoes,  to  eortafl  aO  lumeeeaaary  cJipeuaeB,  and  to  praetieQ  rigid  eeanoinj. 

And  the  seventh  declaree^ 

RmolMdf  That  the  eontlnnnt  enenaea  of  the  tiro  Hount  of  Congraia  ought  to  bo 
idj  reduced ;  and  die  mileage  of  memben  of  Congreaa  ought  to  be  regulated  and  nMuv 
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11  has  ftppeared  Oo  me  that  the  proce«  of  retrenehmeDt  of  the  public 
«ip«iMM  and  rvforiD  of  exiBttog  abuses  ooght  to  begin  in  an  especial  manner 
herc^  with  ourselTe%  in  Congress  itself  where  is  found  one  ot  the  most 
cstrayagant  of  all  the  branches  of  the  goTemment  We  should  begin  at 
homB,  and  eaoourage  the  work  of  retrenchment  bj  onr  own  example.  I 
have  before  ne  a  docomeat  which  exhibits  the  gradual  progress  in  the 
«QntiBgeot  expenses  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  from  1820  to  1840; 
embracing  a  period  of  twenty  jears,  divided  into  terms  four  jears  apart^ 
and  it  shows  that  the  amount  of  the  contingent  fund  has  advanced  from 
$8d,000;  whieh  it  waa  in  1824,  to  $121,000,  in  1828,  a  rate  of  increase 
Bot  greater  than  was  proper  considering  the  progress  of  the  country ;  to 
1166,000  in  18S2;  to$2«S,000  in  18M,  and  in  1840  it  amounted  under  an 
administration  which  charged  tliat  in  1824  with  extravagance;  to  the 
enormous  sum  of  $384,383 !  I  am  really  6on*y,  for  the  credit  of  Congrese; 
to  be  obliged  to  read  a  statement  exhibiting  such  shameful,  such  profligate 
waste.  And  allow  me  here  to  say,  without  any  intention  of  being  unkind 
to  those  able  and  competent  officers,  tlie  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Qerks  of  the  House  of  Re|>re9entative8  (not  the  present  Clerk),  tliat  they 
ought  to  bear  a  share  of  the  responsibility  for  the  great  and  sudden  growth 
of  this  expenditure.  How  did  it  artsef  Tlie  Clerk  presents  his  estimate  of 
the  sum  that  will  be  necet»ary,  and  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Meane; 
being  busily  occupied  in  matters  of  greater  moment,  take  it  without  suflficient 
examination,  and  insert  it  at  once  in  the  appropriation  bill  But  1  insist 
that  it  should  be  cut  down  to  a  sum  of  wbich  memlxirs  of  Congress  may 
with  some  decency  speak  to  their  constitoentSw  A  salutary  reform  has  been 
commenced  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  whi<;h  oUglit  to  be  followed  up 
here.  They  have  already  stricken  $100,000  from  the  contingent  fund  for 
both  Hquses;  but  they  should  go  much  lower.  I  hope  there  will  be  another 
item  of  retrenehment  in  fixing  a  reasonable  maximum  amount  to  be 
allowed  for  stationery  furnislied  to  the  members  of  Congresa.  If  this  shall 
be  adopted,  much  will  have  been  done,  for  this  is  one  of  the  most  fruitful 
aourcee  of  Congressional  extravagance.  I  am  told  that  the  stationery  furnished 
dnring  the  Sdth  Congress  averages  more  than  $100  per  head  to  each  mem- 
her.  Can  any  man  believe  that  any  such  amount  as  this  can  be  necessary  f 
Is  it  not  an  instance  of  profligate  waste  and  profusion!  My  next  resolution 
is  directed  to  the  expenses  of  the  Judicial  department  of  the  government: 

Ruolmd,  That  the  espenses  of  the  Jndieial  DrpATtment  of  Government  hare,  of  late 
fean,  been  greatly  increuedf  and  omgbt  to  be  dindnibhed. 

In  this  department,  also,  there  has  been  a  vast  augmentation  of  the 
fxpense^  and  such  a  one  as  calls  for  a  timrough  investigation.  The 
amount  of  the  appropriation  for  the  Judicial  Department  has  sprung  up 
from  $209,000,  which  it  waa  in  1824,  to  $471,000  at  which  it  stood  for  the 
year  1840.  Can  any  man  believe  that  this  has  all  been  fairly  done  f  that 
that  department  actually  requires  the  expenditure  every  year  of  nearly 
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1500,0001  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  District  Judges  and  the  Bfarsbals  who 
have  great  control  of  the  expenditure  of  the  fund,  and  the  Clerks^  ought  to 
be  held  responsible  for  this  enormous  increase.  Without  any  intention  to 
indulge  in  any  inyidious  disUnctionfl^  I  think  1  could  name  a  district  in 
which  great  abuses  prevail,  and  the  expenditures  are  four  or  five  times 
greater  than  thej  are  in  any  other  district  throughout  tJie  country.  I  hope 
this  whole  matter  will  be  Uioroughly  inyestigated,  and  that  some  necessary 
restraints  will  be  imposed  upon  this  branch  of  the  public  senrice  I  am 
truly  sorry  that  in  a  branch  of  the  government  which,  for  its  purity  and 
uprightness^  has  ever  been  distinguished,  and  which  so  well  merits  the 
admiration  of  the  whole  country,  there  should  have  occurred  so  discredi- 
table an  increase  in  the  expenses  of  its  practical  administration.  The  next 
asserts — 

Ruohtd,  Tliat  the  Diplomatic  Relations  of  tlie  United  States  with  foreign  powers  haTe 
Deen  uoneGesaarily  eaoeoded  during  the  last  twelre  yearst  and  oa|^t  to  be  rednced. 

I  wUl  not  dwell  long  on  this  subject  I  must  remark,  however,  that» 
since  the  days  of  Mr.  Adams's  administration,  the  number  of  foreign  minis- 
ters of  the  first  grade  has  nearly  doubled,  and  that  of  ministers  of  the 
second  grade  has  nearly  tripled.  Why,  we  have  ministers  abroad  who  are 
seeking  for  the  governmcDts  to  which  they  are  accredited,  and  the  govern- 
ments are  not  to  be  found  I  We  have  ministers  at  Constantinople  and 
Vienna  —  and  for  what!  We  have  an  unreciprocated  mission  to  Naples — 
and  for  what?  There  was  at  the  last  session  an  attempt  to  abolish  this 
appointment,  but  it  unfortunately  failed.  One  would  think  that  in  such  a 
one-sided,  unreciprocated  diplomacy,  if  a  regard  to  economy  did  not  prompt 
us  to  discontinue  the  relation,  national  pride  would.  In  like  manner,  we 
might  look  round  the  coasts  of  Europe  and  of  this  continent,  and  find  mis- 
sion after  mission  which  there  seems  to  be  no  earthly  utility  in  retaining. 
But  1  forbear. 

On  the  subjeet  of  Mileage,  I  hope  there  may  be  an  effort  to  equalize  it 
justly,  and  render  it  uniform,  and  that  the  same  allowance  will  be  made  for 
the  same  distance  traveled,  whether  by  land,  by  water,  or  by  steam-route^ 
or  whether  the  distance  be  ascertained  by  horizontal  or  surface  measure- 
ment I  think  tlie  former  the  best  mode,  because  it  limits  us  to  a  single  and 
simple  inquiry,  and  leaves  no  open  door  for  abuses.  I  hope,  therefore^  thai 
we  shall  adopt  it    The  next  resolution  of  the  series  reads  thus : 

Rnohnd,  That  the  franking  prirflege  ought  to  be  ffarther  restricted,  ^e  abusive  uses  of  it 
restrained  and  punished,  the  postnge  on  Tetters  reduced,  the  mode  o^  estimating  distaaoea 
more  clearly  defined  and  prescribed,  and  a  small  addition  to  poiitBge  made  on  books^ 
pamphlets,  and  packages  transmitted  by  mail,  to  be  gradoatEsd  and  increased  according  to 
tiieir  respeetiTa  weights. 

The  franking  privilege  has  been  most  direfully  abused.  We  have  already 
reached  a  point  of  abuse,  not  to  say  corruption,  though  the  Government  has 
been  in  operation  but  about  fifty  years,  which  it  has  taken  Great  Britain 
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eenturiee  to  attain.  Blank  envelope^  I  have  heard  it  said,  ready  franked, 
have  been  incloeed  to  indlTiduale  at  a  distance,  who  have  openly  boasted 
that  their  correspendenee  is  free  of  charge.  The  limitation  as  to  weight  is 
now  extended,  I  believe,  to  two  ounces.  Bnt  what  of  that^  if  a  man  may 
send  under  his  frank  a  thousand  of  these  two-ounce  packages  ?  The  ]imita« 
tion  should  be  to  the  total  weight  included  in  any  single  mail,  whether  the 
packages  be  few  or  many.  The  report  of  the  Postmaster  General,  at  a 
former  session,  states  the  astounding  fact^  that,  of  the  whole  amount  trans- 
ported in  the  mails,  nmetyfive  per  cent  goes  free  of  all  duty,  and  letters  of 
business  and  private  correspondence  have  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
whole.  It  is  monstrous^  and  calls  loudly  for  some  provision  to  equalize  the 
charge.  The  present  postage  on  letters  is  enormously  high  in  proportion  to 
the  other  business  of  the  country.  If  you  will  refuse  to  carry  those  pack- 
•ges^  which  are  now  transmitted  by  mail,  simply  because,  in  that  mode,  they 
can  travel  free  of  cost^  you  will  greatly  relieve  the  business  interests  of  the 
country,  which  now  bear  nearly  the  whole  burden  for  all  the  rest  This  it 
IB  your  duty  to  da  Let  us  throw  at  leasts  a  fair  portion  of  the  burdens  on 
those  who  receive  at  present^  the  whole  of  the  benefit  Again :  tlie  law  is 
very  loose  and  uncertain  as  to  the  estimation  of  distances^  Since  the  intro- 
duction of  steam-travel,  the  distance  traveled  has^  in  many  cases,  been 
increased,  while  the  time  consumed  has  been  shortened.  Take,  as  an  illus- 
tration, a  case  near  at  hand.  The  nearest  distance  from  here  to  Frederick 
City«  in  Maryland,  is  forty-four  miles ;  but  if  you  go  hence  to  the  d^pot  on 
the  Baltimore  road,  and  thence  take  the  train  to  Frederick,  you  arrive 
sooner,  but  the  distance  is  increased  to  one  hundred  milea.  Now,  as  letters 
are  charged  according  to  the  miles  traveled,  I  hold  it  very  wrong  to  subject 
a  letter  to  this  more  than  double  charge  in  consequence  of  adopting  a  longer 
route  in  distance,  though  a  shorter  in  time.  Such  cases  ought  to  be  provided 
against  by  specific  rules.  I  come  now  to  the  last  resolution  offered ;  which 
is  as  follows : — 

BnoUotd,  lliat  the  Secretary  of  State,  of  the  Treaaury,  of  War,  and  of  the  Navy  Dppar^ 
meot,  and  the  Postmaster  General,  be  aeverallv  directi.>d,  bo  soon  aa  practicable,  to  report 
what  offices  can  be  abolished,  and  what  retrenchments  of  public  expenditure  can  be  made, 
without  public  detriment,  in  tiie  respecttve  branches  of  the  public  service  under  their 
charge. 

We  all  know  that^  if  the  heads  of  Departments  will  not  go  to  work  with 
as  honestly  and  faithfnlly,  in  truth  and  sincerity.  Congress,  thus  unaided, 
can  effect  comparatively  littlei  I  hope  they  will  enter  with  us  on  this  good 
work  of  retrenchment  and  reform.  I  shall  be  the  last  to  express  in  advance 
any  distrust  of  their  upright  intentions  in  this  respect  The  only  tiling  that 
alarms  me  is,  that  two  of  these  departments  have  come  to  us  asking  for 
appropriations  far  beyond  any  that  have  heretofore  been  demanded  in  time 
of  peace,  and  that  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  fact  of  an  empty  Treasury. 
But  I  still  hope,  when  they  shall  see  Congress  heartily  in  earnest,  engaged 
in  retrenching  useless  expenditure,  and  reducing  estimates  that  can  not  bo 
complied  with  that  they  will  boldly  bring  out  to  view  all  abuses  which 
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exist  ID  their  MTersl  spheree  of  aotton,  and  let  ut  apply  the  praninip-knife 
00  as  to  reduce  the  national  ezpenditare  within  some  proper  and  reasonahW 
amount  At  all  erents^  thej  are,  of  oourse,  most  femiliar  with  the  details 
of  the  subject  as  it  relates  to  their  seyeral  brnDches  of  the  administration. 
Among  other  items^  there  are  seTeral  useless  minti^  which  onlj  operate  to 
waste  the  pablie  money.  A  friend,  oeeapied  in  JnTestigatiog  this  snhjeot; 
has  told  me  that  the  mint  in  New  Orleans  has  already  coit  the  cotintiy 
1600,000  for  getting  ready  to  coin  bullion  not  yet  dog  out  of  the  mines! 
B^ery  piece  of  coin  made  by  these  useless  establishments  eould  just  as  well 
he  coined  by  the  central  mint  at  Philadelpbia. 

And  now,  having  gone  through  with  all  the  details  of  this  series  of  resoln^ 
tioDs»  which  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  notice,  allow  me,  in  drawing  to  m 
eondnsion  of  these  remarks,  to  present  some  of  the  adTantages  whieh  it 
appears  to  me  should  urge  us  to  adopt  the  system  of  Unaneia]  arrangement 
contemplated  in  the  reeolutionsi 

And  first  The  Oovemment  will,  in  this  way,  secure  to  itself  an  sdequete 
amount  of  rcTcnue,  without  being  obliged  to  depend  on  tempomrr  and 
disreputable  expedient^  and  thus  preserve  the  public  credit  nnsnlli^  — 
which  I  deem  a  great  advantage  of  the  plan  Credit  is  of  ineaTcnlable 
value,  whether  to  a  nation  or  an  individnal.  England,  prond  England,  a 
country  with  which  we  may  one  day  again  come  in  conflict — though  it 
gives  me  pleasure  to  say  that  I  can  not  perceive  at  present  the  least  "speck 
of  war**  in  the  political  horison  — owes  her  greatness^  her  vastness  of  power 
pervading  the  habitable  globe,  mainly  to  her  strict  and  uniform  attention  to 
the  preservation  of  the  National  credit 

2.  Hie  next  thing  recommended  is  retrenchment  in  the  National  expen^ 
diture,  and  greater  economy  in  the  administration  of  the  government 
And  do  we  not  owe  it  to  this  bleeding  country,  to  ourselves,  and  the  un- 
paralleled condition  of  the  times,  to  exhibit  to  the  world  a  fixed,  reeolot^ 
and  patriotic  purpose  to  reduce  the  public  expenditure  to  an  economical 
stimdard  f 

8.  But  a  much  more  important  advantage  than  either  of  those  T  have  yet 
adverted  to  is  to  be  found  in  the  check  which  the  adoption  of  this  plan  will 
impose  on  the  efflux  of  the  precious  metals  from  this  country  to  foreign 
countriea  I  shall  not  now  go  into  the  causes  by  which  the  country  has 
been  brought  down  from  the  elevated  condition  of  prosperity  it  once 
enjoyed  to  its  present  state  of  general  embarrassment  and  distreaiL  I  think 
that  those  causes  are  as  distinctly  in  my^understanding  and  memory  as  any 
subjects  were  ever  impressed  there ;  but  I  have  no  desire  to  go  into  a  dis- 
cussion which  can  only  revive  the  remembrance  of  unpleasant  topics.  My 
purpose,  my  fixed  purpoee  on  this  occasion,  has  been  to  appeal  to  all  gentle- 
men on  all  political  sides  of  this  chamber  to  come  out  and  make  a  sacrifice 
of  all  lesser  dilFerences  in  a  patriotic^  generous  and  general  effort  for  the 
relief  of  their  country.  I  shall  not  open  those  bleeding  wounds  which  have^ 
in  too  many  instances^  been  inflicted  by  brothers*  hands — e«|)eciaI1y  will  1 
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•ot  do  SO  at  this  time,  and  on  this  ocea»ion.  I  »hal1  look  merely  at  fiiets  as 
Hiey  are.  I  shall  not  ask  what  Iiave  been  the  remote  causes  of  the  depre*> 
■on  and  wretchedness  of  oar  once  glorious  and  happy  country.  I  will  turn 
my  Tiew  only  on  causes  which  are  proximate,  indisputable,  and  immediately 
before  us. 

One  greats  if  not  sole  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  withdrawal  of  coin  from 
the  country  to  pay  debts  accrued  or  accruing  abroad  for  foreign  imports,  or 
debts  contracted  during  former  periods  of  prosperity,  and  still  hanging  over 
tiie  country.  How  this  withdrawal  operates  in  practice  is  not  difficult  to 
be  understood.  The  Banks  oi  the  country,  when  they  are  in  a  sound  state^ 
•et  upon  this  coin  la  the  basis  of  their  circulation  and  discounts:  the  with* 
drawal  of  it  not  only  oUiges  tbe  Banks  to  withhold  discounts  and  accom- 
modationSk  but  to  draw  in  what  is  due  from  their  debtor^  at  the  precise 
time  whi*n  they,  sharing  in  the  general  stricture,  are  least  able  to  meet  the 
ealla  Property  is  then  thrown  into  the  market  to  raise  mesns  to  comply 
with  those  demands^  depression  ensues^  and,  as  is  tuTariably  the  case  when 
there  is  a  downward  tendency  in  ita  value,  it  falls  below  its  real  wortK 
But  the  foreign  demand  for  specie  to  pay  commercial  and  other  public  deb^ 
operates  directly  upon  the  precious  metals  themselTc^  which  are  gathered 
vp  by  bankers^  broken^  and  others^  obtained  from  these  depositories^  and 
thenee  exported.  Thus  this  foreign  demand  has  a  double  operation — one 
upon  the  Banks,  and  through  them  upon  the  community,  and  the  other 
upon  the  coin  of  the  country.  Gentlemen,  in  my  humble  opinion,  utterly 
deeeive  themselves  in  attributing  to  the  banking  institutions  all  the  distress 
of  the  country.  Doubtless  the  erroneous  and  fraudulent  administration  of 
some  of  them  has  occasioned  much  local  and  individual  distress  But  this 
would  be  temporary  and  limited,  while  the  other  cause — the  continued 
efflux  of  specie  from  tlie  country — if  not  arrested,  would  perpetuate  the 
distressL  Could  you  annihilate  every  Bank  in  the  Union,  and  bum  eveiy 
bank-note,  and  eulistitute  in  their  place  a  circulation  of  nothing  but  the  pre* 
eious  metals^  so  long  as  such  a  Tariff  continues  as  now  ezistSi  two  years 
would  not  elapse  till  you  would  find  the  imperative  necessity  of  some  paper 
medium  for  conducting  the  domestic  exchangea 

I  announce  only  an  historical  truth  when  I  declare  thal^  during  and  ever 
ainee  our  colonial  existence^  necessity  has  given  rise  to  the  existence  of  a 
paper  circulation  of  some  form  in  every  colony  on  this  continent;  and  there 
was  a  perpetual  struggle  between  the  Crown  and  Royal  Governors  on  one 
hand,  and  the  Colonial  Legislaturea  on  the  other,  on  this  very  subject  of  paper- 
money.  No,  if  you  had  to-morrow  a  circulation  consisting  of  nothing  but 
the  precious  metals,  they  would  leave  you  as  the  morning  dew  leavea  the 
fields,  and  you  would  be  left  under  the  necessity  of  devising  a  mode  to  fill 
the  chasm  prodnced  by  their  absence. 

I  sm  ready  to  make  one  concession  to  the  genUeroen  on  the  other  side  I 
admit  that,  if  the  circulation  were  in  coin  alone,  the  thermometer  of  our 
monetary  fluctuations  would  D>t  rise  so  high  nor  fall  to  low  as  when  th« 
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cirenlation  is  of  a  mixed  character,  coDtisting  partlj  of  coin  and  partly  «f 
paper.  But  then  the  flnctuations  themselvefl^  within  a  more  oircumaeribed 
range,  would  be  quite  as  numerous,  and  thej  will  and  must  exist  so  long  aa 
such  a  Tarifif  remains  as  forces  the  precious  metals  abroad.  I  again  repeat 
the  assertion  that,  could  you  annihilate  to-morrow  eyery  Bank  in  the  conn- 
try,  the  very  same  description  of  embarrassment^  if  not  in  the  same  degree^ 
would  still  be  found  which  now  penrades  our  country. 

What^  then,  is  to  be  done  to  check  the  foreign  drain  f  We  have  triad 
Free  Trade.  We  have  had  the  principles  of  Free  Trade  operating  on  more 
than  half  the  total  amount  of  our  imports  for  the  greater  part  of  nine  years 
past  That  will  not  do,  we  see.  Do  let  me  recall  to  the  recollection  of  the 
Senate  the  period  when  the  Protectiye  system  was  thought  about  to  be  per- 
manently established.  What  was  the  great  argument  then  urged  against 
its  establishment?  It  was  this:  that  if  duties  were  laid  directly  for  Protee- 
tion,  then  we  must  resort  to  direct  taxation  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  Gov- 
ernment; everybody  must  make  up  their  minds  to  a  system  of  internal  tax- 
ation. Look  at  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Representatives  of  1824,  and 
you  will  find  that  that  was  the  point  on  which  the  great  stress  was  laid. 
Well,  it  turned  out  as  the  friends  of  Protection  told  you  it  would.  We  said 
that  such  would  not  be  the  effect  True,  it  would  diminish  importation,  aa 
it  did ;  but  the  augmented  amount  of  taxes  would  more  than  compensate  for 
the  reduced  amount  of  gooda    This  we  told  you,  and  we  were  right 

How  has  Free  Trade  operated  on  other  great  interests?  I  well  remember 
that,  ten  years  ago,  one  of  the  most  gifted  of  the  sons  of  Sonth  Carolina  (Mr. 
HayneX  after  drawing  a  most  vivid  and  frightful  picture  of  the  condition  of 
the  South  —  of  fields  abandoned,  houses  dilapidated,  overseers  becoming 
masters  and  masters  overseers — general  stsgnation  and  approaching  ruia 
—•a  picture  which,  I  confes^  filled  me  with  dismay — cried  out  to  na: 
*  Abolish  your  Tariff — reduce  your  revenue  to  the  standard  of  economical 
government — and  once  more  the  fields  of  South  Carolina  will  smile  with 
beauty — her  embarrassments  will  vanish  —  commerce  will  return  to  her 
harbors,  labor  to  her  plantation^  augmented  prices  for  her  staple^  and  con- 
tentment, and  prosperity,  and  universal  happiness^  to  her  oppressed  people!* 
Well,  we  did  reduce  the  Tariff;  and,  after  nine  years  of  Protection,  we  have 
had  nine  years  of  a  descending  Tariff  and  of  Free  Tra^e.  Nine  years  (from 
1824  to  1888)  we 'had  the  Protectiye  policy  of  a  high  Tariff;  and  nine 
years  (from  1888  to  1842)  we  have  had  the  full  operation  of  Free  Trade  on 
more  than  a  moiety  of  the  whole  amount  of  our  imports,  and  a  descending 
Tariff  on  the  residue.  And  what  is  the  condition  of  South  Carolina  at  this 
day?  Has  she  regained  her  lost  prosperity?  has  she  recovered  from  the 
desolation  and  ruin  so  confidently  imputed  to  the  existence  of  a  high  Tariff? 
I  believe  if  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  could  be  interrogated  her^ 
and  would  respond  in  candor,  unbiased  by  the  delusions  engendered  by  a 
favorite  but  delusive  theory,  he  would  tell  us  that  she  had  not  experienced 
the  promised  prosperity  which  was  dwelt  upon  with  so  much  eloquence  bj 
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his  fellcw-cifiien.  How  is  it  in  regard  to  the  great  staple  of  the  South  I  how 
stand  the  prices  of  cotton  during  these  nine  years  of  the  descending  Tariff 
and  the  preyalenoe  of  Free  Trade  f  How  do  these  years  compare  with  the 
nine  years  of  Protection  and  high  Tarifif  f  Has  the  price  of  cotton  increased, 
as  we  were  told  it  would  by  the  talented  South-Carolinian?  It  has  hap- 
pened that  during  the  nine  Tariff  years  the  average  price  of  cotton  was^ 
from  1824  to  1888,  higher  than  during  the  nine  years  of  descending  Tariff 
and  Free  Trade ;  and  at  the  instant  I  am  speaking;  I  understand  that  cotton 
is  selling  at  lower  rates  than  hare  ever  been  realized  since  the  war  with 
Great  Britain.  I  Icnow  with  what  tenacity  theorists  adhere  to  a  favorite 
theory,  and  search  out  for  imaginary  causes  of  results  before  their  eyes^  and 
deny  the  true.  I  am  not  going  into  the  land  of  abstractions  and  of  meta- 
physicsL  There  are  two  great,  leading,  incontestable  faots^  which  gentlemen 
must  admit:  first,  that  a  high  Tariff  did  not  put  down  the  prices  of  staple 
oommodities ;  and,  second,  that  a  low  Tariff  and  Free  Trade  have  not  been 
able  to  save  them  from  depression.  These  are  the  facts;  let  casuists^  and 
theorists^  and  the  advocates  of  a  one-sided,  paralytic  Free  Trade,  in  which 
we  turn  our  sound  side  to  the  world,  and  our  blighted,  and  paralyzed,  and 
dead  side  toward  our  own  people,  make  of  them  what  they  oan.  At  the 
Tery  moment  that  England  is  pushing  the  resources  of  Asia,  cultivating  the 
fields  of  India,  and  even  contemplating  the  subsidizing  of  Africa,  for  the  sup- 
ply of  her  factories  with  cotton,  and  when  the  importations  from  India  have 
swelled  from  200,000  bales  to  680  000;  we  are  told  that  there  are  to  be  no 
restrictions  on  Free  Trade  1 

Let  me  not  be  misunderstood,  and  let  me  entreat  thsit  I  may  not  be  mis- 
represented. I  am  not  advocating  the  revival  of  a  high  Protective  Tariff 
I  am  for  abiding  by  the  principles  of  the  Compromise  Act ;  I  am  for  doing 
what  no  southern  man  of  a  fair  or  candid  mind  has  ever  yet  denied — giving 
to  the  country  a  revenue  which  may  provide  for  the  economical  wants  of 
the  Government,  and  at  the  same  time  give  an  incidental  Protection  to  our 
Home  Industry.  If  there  be  here  a  single  gentleman  who  will  deny  the 
fairness  and  propriety  of  this,  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  and  hear  who  he  is. 

Tlie  check  on  the  flow  of  specie  abroad,  to  pay  either  a  commercial  or  a 
public  debt;  will  operate  by  the  imposition  of  duties  to  meet  the  wants  of 
the  Government —  will  keep  the  precious  metals  at  home  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  is  now  possible.  I  hope  that  we  shall  learn  to  live  within  our 
own  means^  and  not  remain  so  dependent  as  we  now  are  on  the  mere  good 
pleasure  and  domestic  policy  of  foreign  governmenta  We  go  for  revenue^ 
for  an  amount  of  revenue  adequate  to  an  economical  administration  of  the 
Government  We  can  get  such  revenue  nowhere  else  than  from  a  tariff  on 
importations.  No  man  in  his  senses  will  propose  a  resort  to  direct  or  inter- 
nal taxes.  And  this  arrangement  of  the  tariff  while  it  answers  this  end, 
will  Qt  the  same  time  operate  as  a  check  on  the  efflux  of  the  precious  metali^ 
and  retain  what  is  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  exchange  and  circulation. 

The  fourth  advantage  attending  the  adoption  of  the  system  proposed  will 
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be,  that  the  Stotet  will  be  left  in  tlie  undisturbed  poases^ion  of  the  land- 
fund  secured  to  them  bj  the  act  of  the  last  seesioii,  and  wliich  wna  iute&dp 
ed  to  aid  theiu  in  the  embamusment  under  which  some  of  them  are  now 
laboring. 

And  the  last  is  that  to  which  I  have  already  adverted,  viz. :  that  it  will 
afford,  indirectly,  Protection  to  the  interests  of  America ti  Industry.  And 
the  most  bitter  and  persevering  opponeat  to  Uie  Protective  policy  1  ever  met 
with,  has  never  denied  that  it  is  both  the  right  and  the  duty  of  Government 
to  lay  the  taxes  necessary  to  Uie  public  service  so  as  to  afford  incidental 
Protection  to  our  own  Home  Industry-. 

But  it  is  said  that^  by  the  adoption  of  one  fixed,  arbitrary  maximum  of 
ad-valuretn  duty,  we  shall  not  derive  that  measure  of  Protection  which  ia 
expected ;  and  I  adroit  that  there  may  be  certain  articles,  the  product  of  tha 
mechanic  arts — such,  for  example,  as  shoes^  hats^  and  ready-made  clothings 
and  sugar,  iron,  and  paper — s«>me  or  nil  of  which  may  not  derive  the  Pro- 
tection wiiich  tliey  need  under  the  plnn  I  propose.  On  that  subject  I  can 
only  sHy,  what  I  said  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  Compromise  Act,  if 
some  few  articles  sliall  not  prove  to  be  sufficiently  protected  beneath  the 
established  maximum  rate,  I  should  liu|>e  that,  in  the  spirit  of  harmony  and 
compromise,  additional  duties  above  that  mte,  sufficient  to  afford  reasonable 
protection  to  those  few  articles,  by  general  consent  would  be  imposed.  I 
am  not  at  present  prepared  to  say  whether  the  rule  I  have  suggested  wiU 
afford  adequate  protection  to  these  particular  intereeta  or  not;  I  fear  it  may 
not  But  if  the  subject  shall  be  looked  at  in  this  spirit  of  patriotism,  willi> 
out  party  bias  or  local  influences,  it  will  be  found  that  the  few  articles 
alluded  to  are  so  distributed,  or  are  of  such  a  nature,  as  to  furnish  the 
grounds  of  a  friendly  adjustment  Tlie  interests  of  the  sugar  of  the  South 
may  then  be  set  against  the  iron  of  the  centre  and  the  productions  of  the 
mechanic  arts,  which,  although  prevailing  everywhere,  are  most  concen- 
trated at  the  North.  With  respect  to  these,  without  reference  to  any  gen* 
eral  system  of  protection,  they  have  been  at  all  times  protected.  And  who 
that  has  a  hearty  or  the  sympathies  of  a  man,  can  say  or  feel  that  our  hat> 
tera,  tailors,  and  shoemakers,  should  not  be  protected  against  tlie  rival  pro- 
ductions of  other  countries?  Who  would  say  that  the  shoemaker,  who 
makes  the  shoes  of  his  wife  —  his  own  wife,  aoeordlng  to  tlie  proverb^  being 
the  last  woman  in  the  parish  that  is  supplied  with  hers — shall  not  be  pro> 
tected  f  that  the  tailor  who  furnishes  him  with  a  new  eoat^  or  the  hatter 
that  makes  him  a  new  hat»  to  go  to  church,  to  attend  a  wedding  or  ehriat- 
ening,  or  to  visit  his  neighbor,  shall  not  be  adequately  protected? 

Then  there  is  the  essential  article  of  iron  —  that  is  a  great  central  intereat. 
Whether  it  will  require  a  higher  degree  of  protection  than  it  will  derive 
from  such  a  system  as  I  have  sketched,  I  have  not  sufficient  information  to 
decide ;  but  this  I  am  prepared  to  say:  that  question  will  be  with  the  rep- 
resentatives of  those  States  which  are  chiefly  interested,  and,  if  their  iron  ia 
not  sufficiently  protected,  they  must  take  the  matter  np  and  make  oat  their 
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•ate  to  be  an  exception  to  the  general  arrangement  When  I  speak  of  tbe 
representatives  of  these  States,  I  mean  t^cir  entire  delegation,  without  re- 
gud  to  political  denominations  or  distinctionsi  Thej  must  look  into  the 
matter;  sod  if  ihej  take  it  np  and  bring  forward  their  propositions^  and 
make  out  a  clear  case  of  exception  to  the  general  rule,  I  shall  be  an  humble 
follower  of  their  lead,  but  I  will  not  myself  take  the  lead  in  any  such  cas^ 
If  these  States  want  eertain  interests  protected,  they  must  send  delegates 
here  who  are  prepared  to  protect  them.  Such  a  State  can  not  reasonably 
expect  senators  from  other  States,  having  no  direct  local  or  particular  con- 
cern in  snch  interests^  to  force  on  her  the  protection  of  her  own  interVsts 
against  her  own  will,  as  that  will  is  officially  expressed  by  her  re^  resenta- 
tives  in  Congress.    I  again  say,  I  am  ready  to  follow,  but  I  will  not  lead. 

With  me,  from  the  first  moment  I  conceived  the  idea  of  creating,  at  home, 
a  protection  for  the  production  of  whatever  is  needed  to  supply  the  wants 
of  man,  up  to  this  moment,  it  has  always  been  purely  a  question  of  expedi- 
ency. I  never  could  comprehend  tlie  constitutional  objections  which  to 
some  gentlemen  seem  so  extremely  obvious.  I  could  comprehend,  to  be 
sure,  what  these  gentlemen  mean  to  argue,  but  I  never  had  the  least  belief 
in  the  constitutional  objection  which  slept  from  1789  (or  rather,  which  re- 
verses the  doctrine  of  1789),  till  it  suddenly  waked  up  in  1820.  Then,  for 
the  first  time  since  the  existence  of  the  Constitution,  was  the  doctrine  ad- 
vanced that  we  oould  not  legitimately  afford  any  protection  to  ous  own 
home  industry  against  foreign  and  adverse  industry.  I  ssy  that  with  me  it 
always  was  a  question  of  expediency  only.  If  the  nation  does  not  want 
protection,  I  certainly  never  would  vote  to  force  it  on  the  nation ;  but»  view- 
ing it  as  a  question  of  expediency  wholly,  I  have  not  hesitated  heretofore^ 
on  the  broad  and  comprehensive  ground  of  expediency,  to  give  my  assent  tp 
all  suitable  measures  proposed  with  a  view  to  that  end. 

The  Senate  will  perceive  that  I  have  forborne  to  go  into  detail  I  hav* 
presented  to  it  a  system  of  policy  embodied  in  these  resolutions^  containing 
those  great  principles  in  which  I  believe  that  the  interest,  prosperity,  and 
happiness  of  the  country,  are  deeply  involved — principle^  the  adoption  of 
which  alone  can  place  the  finances  of  the  Oovemment  upon  a  respectabU 
footing,  and  free  us  from  a  condition  of  servile  dependence  on  the  legislation 
of  foreign  nations.  I  have  persuaded  myself  that  the  system  now  brought 
forward  will  be  met  in  a  spirit  of  candor  and  of  patriotism,  and  in  the  hopt 
that«  whatever  may  have  been  the  differences  in  the  Senate  in  days  past,  we 
have  now  reaehed  a  period  in  which  we  ean  forget  our  prejudices  and  agree 
to  bury  our  transient  aaimonties  deep  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  of  our  com- 
mon country,  and  come  together  as  an  assemblage  of  friends,  and  brother^ 
and  compatriots,  met  in  common  consultation  to  devise  the  best  mode  of 
relieving  the  public  distress.  It  is  in  this  spirit  that  I  have  brought  forward 
my  proposed  plan;  and  I  trust  in  God — invoking,  as  I  humbly  do,  the  aid 
and  blessing  of  his  providence — that  the  senators^  on  all  sides  of  the  cham« 
ber,  will  lay  aside  all  party  feelings^  and  more  sspeeially  that  habitnal  ne- 
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picion  to  which  we  are  all  more  or  lees  prone  (and  from  which  I  profeos  not  to 
be  exempted  more  than  other  men),  that  impels  us  to  reject  without  exami- 
nation, and  to  distmst  whatever  prooeeds  from  a  quarter  we  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  opposing.  Let  us  lay  aside  prejudice ;  let  us  look  at  the  dia- 
tresaes  of  the  country,  and  those  alone.  I  trust  that  in  this  spirit  we  shall 
examine  these  resolutions^  and  decide  upon  them  according  to  the  dictates 
of  our  own  consciences^  and  in  a  pure  and  patriotic  regard  to  the  weUSure 
of  our  country. 


vm. 

ON  RETIRING  FROM  THE  SENATE. 

IV  SbNATX  or  THE  UNirSD  STATn»  liABQB  81,  1842. 

[Ma.  Cult  had  intended  to  retire  from  the  Sentte  at  the  close  of  the  Extra  SeaiioD,  hut 
waa  prerented  by  the  eatreatiea  of  hia  friends,  and  the  unsettled  state  of  our  public  afiin. 
Be  early,  howerer,  gave  notice  to  the  Legialature  of  Kentucky,  tliat  he  should  resign  by  tbe 
end  of  March,  in  order  that  his  successor  might  be  chosen  and  in  readiness  to  take  his  place. 
Mr.  CuTTSNDSN  having  been  unanimously  elected,  and  baring  arriTed  at  Wuhingtoa, 
Mr.  Clat  was  at  length  at  liberty  to  withdraw,  and  on  the  31st  of  March  he  addreaaed  the 
Beaate  aa  follows :]  — 

Bktobe  proceeding  to  make  the  motion  fcr  which  I  hare  risen,  I  beg  leaTe 
to  submit^  on  the  only  occasion  afforded  me,  an  observation  or  two  on  a  dif* 
f^rent  subject  It  will  be  remembered  that  I  offered  on  a  former  day  some 
resolutions  going  to  propose  certain  amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  State&  They  have  undergone  some  discussion,  and  I  hare  been  do> 
■irons  of  obtaining  an  expression  of  the  sense  of  the  Senate  upon  their  adop- 
tion ;  buty  owing  to  the  infirm  state  of  my  health,  to  the  pressure  of  business 
in  the  Senate,  and  especially  to  the  absence  at  this  moment  of  several  of  my 
friends,  I  have  concluded  this  to  be  unnecessary ;  nor  should  I  deem  myself 
called  upon  to  reply  to  the  arguments  of  such  gentlemen  as  have  consid- 
ered it  their  duty  to  oppose  the  resolutions.  I  shall  commit  the  subject^ 
therefore,  to  the  hands  of  the  Senate,  to  be  disposed  of  as  their  judgement  shall 
dictate ;  concluding  what  I  have  to  say  in  relation  to  them  with  the  remark, 
that  the  convictions  I  have  before  entertained  in  regard  to  the  several 
amendments  I  still  deliberately  hold,  after  all  that  I  have  heard  upon  tha 
subjects  of  them. 

And  now,  allow  me  to  announce,  formally  and  officially,  my  retirement 
from  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  to  present  the  last  motion  I  shall 
ever  make  in  this  body.  But,  before  I  make  that  motion,  I  trust  I  shall  b« 
pardoned  if  I  avail  myself  of  the  occasion  to  make  a  few  observations  which 
•re  suggested  to  my  mind  by  the  present  occasion. 
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I  entered  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  in  December,  1809.  I  regarded 
that  bodj  then,  and  still  contemplate  it,  as  a  body  which  may  compare^ 
without  disadvantage,  witli  any  legislative  assembly,  of  either  ancient  or 
modern  times^  whether  I  look  to  its  dignity,  the  extent  and  importance  of 
its  powers^  or  the  a)>ility  by  which  its  individual  members  have  been  dis- 
tinguished, or  its  constitutioa  If  compared,  in  any  of  these  respects,  with 
the  Senates  either  of  France  or  of  England,  that  of  the  United  States  will 
sustain  do  derogation.  With  respect  to  the  mode  of  its  constitution,  of 
those  bodies  I  may  observe  that  in  the  house  of  peers  in  England,  with  the 
exception  bulv^rf  Ireland  and  of  Scotland — and  in  that  of  France  with  no 
exception  whatever — the  members  hold  their  places  under  no  delegated 
authority,  but  derive  them  from  the  grant  of  the  crown,  transmitted  by 
descent,  or  expressed  in  new  patents  of  nobility ;  while  here  we  have  the 
proud  title  of  Representatives  of  sovereign  States^  of  distinct  and  inde- 
pendent Commonwealths. 

If  we  look  again  at  the  powers  exercised  by  the  Senates  of  France  and 
England,  and  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States^  we  shall  find  that  the 
aggregate  of  power  u  much  greater  here.  In  all,  the  members  possess  the 
legislative  power.  In  the  foreign  Senates^  as  in  this,  the  judicial  power  is 
invested,  although  there  it  exists  in  a  larger  degree  than  here.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  vast,  undefined,  and  undefinable  power  involved  in  the 
right  to  co-operate  with  the  Executive  in  the  formation  and  ratification  of 
treaties,  is  enjoyed  in  all  its  magnitude  and  weight  by  this  body,  while  it  is 
possessed  by  neither  of  theirs ;  besides  which,  there  is  another  of  very  great 
practical  importance  —  that  of  sharing  with  the  executive  branch  in  dis- 
tributing the  vast  patronage  of  the  Oovernment  In  both  these  latter 
respects,  we  stand  on  grounds  different  from  the  house  of  peers  of  either 
England  or  France.  And  then  as  to  the  dignity  and  decorum  of  its  pro- 
ceedings, and  ordinarily  as  to  the  ability  of  its  members,  I  can  with  great 
truth  declare,  that  during  the  whole  long  period  of  my  knowledge  of  this 
Senate^  it  can,  without  arrogance  or  presumption,  sustain  no  disadvantage- 
ous comparison  with  any  public  body  in  ancient  or  modem  times. 

Full  of  attraction,  however,  as  a  seat  in  this  Senate  is,  sufficiently  to  fill 
the  aspirations  of  the  most  ambitious  hearty  I  have  long  determined  to 
forego  it>  and  to  seek  that  repose  which  can  be  enjoyed  only  in  the  shades 
of  private  life,  and  amid  the  calm  pleasures  which  belong  to  that  beloved 
word  "home." 

It  was  my  purpose  to  terminate  my  connection  with  this  body  in  Novem- 
ber, 1840,  after  the  memorable  and  glorious  political  struggle  which  distin- 
guished that  year;  but  I  learned  soon  after,  what  indeed  I  had  for  some 
time  anticipated  from  the  result  of  my  own  reflection^  that  an  extra  session 
of  Congress  would  be  called ;  and  I  felt  desirous  to  co-operate  with  my  per- 
sonal and  political  friends  in  restoring,  if  it  could  be  effected,  the  prosperity 
of  the  country  by  the  best  measures  which  their  united  counsels  might  be 
able  tq, devise,  and  I  therefore  attended  the  extra  session.    It  was  called,  as 
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■n  know,  by  the  lameDted  Habbdon;  buthii  death  and  the  conaeqneiit 
•eeenion  of  hit  eaoceesor  prodooed  an  entirely  new  aspect  of  public  aiEunL 
Had  he  lived,  I  have  not  one  particle  of  doubt  that  eyery  important  meas- 
vre  for  which  the  country  had  hoped  with  lo  confident  an  ezpectatioa^ 
would  hare  been  consammated  by  the  oo-operation^  of  the  GoTemment 
And  here  allow  me  to  lay,  only,  in  regard  to  that  eo  mnoh  reproached  extra 
eeeeion  of  Congreai^  that  I  belieye  if  any  of  those  who,  through  the  infln* 
«nce  of  perty  spirit  or  the  bias  of  politinl  prejudice^  have  loudly  censorad 
the  measures  then  adopted,  will  look  at  them  in  a  spirit  of  candor  and  of 
justice,  their  conclusion,  and  that  of  the  country  generally,  will  be  that  if 
there  exists  any  just  ground  of  complaint,  it  is  to  be  found,  not  in  what  was 
done,  but  in  what  was  left  unfinished. 

Had  President  HAxniaoir  liyed,  and  the  measures  derised  at  that  sessioii 
been  fully  carried  out^  it  wss  my  intention  to  have  resigned  my  seat  Bat 
the  hope  (I  feared  it  might  prove  a  vain  hope^  that  at  the  regular  sessioa 
the  measures  which  we  had  left  undone  might  even  then  be  perfected,  or 
the  same  object  attained  in  equivalent  form,  induced  me  to  postpone  tlie 
determination ;  and  events  which  arose  after  the  extra  session,  resulting 
from  the  failure  of  those  measures  which  had  been  proposed  at  that  sessioa, 
and  which  Appeared  to  throw  on  our  political  friends  a  temporary  show  of 
defeat,  confirmed  me  in  the  resolution  to  attend  the  present  session  a]si\ 
and,  whether  in  prosperity  or  adversity,  to  share  the  fortune  of  my  friendiL 
But  I  resolved  at  the  same  time  to  retire  as  soon  as  I  could  do  so  with  pr^ 
priety  and  decency. 

From  1806,  the  period  of  my  entry  on  this  noble  theatre,  with  short  iotsv- 
vals^  to  the  present  time,  I  have  been  engaged  in  the  public  council^  aft 
home  snd  abroad.  Of  the  nature  or  the  value  of  thcservices  renderad 
during  thst  long  and  arduous  period  of  my  life,  it  does  not  become  me  ta 
apeak ;  History,  if  she  deigns  to  notice  me,  or  posterity,  if  the  recoUeetioM 
of  my  humble  actions  shall  be  transmitted  to  posterity,  are  the  best^  tha 
trueet)  the  most  impartial  judges.  When  death  hss  closed  the  scene,  their 
sentence  will  be  pronounced,  and  to  that  I  appeal  and  refer  myselC  My 
acts  and  public  conduct  are  a  fair  subject  for  the  criticism  and  judgment  <k 
my  fellow-men ;  but  the  private  motives  by  whidi  they  have  been  prompted 
they  are  known  only  to  the  great  Searcher  of  the  human  heart  and  to  my* 
■elf;  and  I  trust  I  may  be  pardoned  for  repeating  a  declaration  made  soim 
thirteen  years  ago,  that,  whatever  errors — and  doubtless  there  have  beea 
many — may  be  discovered  in  a  review  of  my  public  service  to  the  eountiy, 
I  can  with  unshaken  confidence  appeal  to  that  Divine  Arbiter  for  the  tmtfi 
of  the  declaration,  that  I  have  been  influenced  by  no  impure  purpose^ 
no  personal  motive — ^have  sought  no  personal  aggrandizement;  but  that  in 
all  of  my  public  acts  I  have  had  a  sole  and  single  eye,  and  a  warm  and 
devoted  hesrt^  directed  and  dedicated  to  what  in  my  judgment  I  believed  to 
be  the  true  interest  of  my  country. 

During  that  period,  however,  I  have  not  eseaped  the  fate  of  othec  ] 
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men,  nor  failed  to  ineiir  oennire  and  detraction  of  the  bitterest^  moBt  unre- 
lenting; and  most  malignant  charaetor;  and,  though  not  always  insensible  to 
the  pain  it  was  meant  to  inflict^  I  have  borne  it  in  general  with  composnre» 
and  without  disturbance  here  [pointing  to  his  breast],  Waiting  as  I  haye 
done,  in  perfect  and  undoubting  confidence,  for  the  ultimate  triumph  of  jus- 
tice and  truth,  and  in  the  entire  persuasion  that  time  would,  in  the  end, 
setUe  all  things  as  thej  should  be,  and  that  whateyer  wrong  or  injustice  I 
might  experience  at  the  hands  of  man.  He  to  whom  all  hearts  are  open  and 
fully  known,  would  in  the  end,  by  the  inscrutable  dispensations  of  hn 
proTidence,  rectify  all  error,  redress  all  wrong,  and  cause  ample  justice  to 
be  done. 

But  I  have  not,  meanwhile,  been  unsnstained.  Everywhere,  throughout 
the  extent  of  this  great  continent,  I  hare  had  cordial,  warm-hearted,  and 
devoted  friends^  who  have  known  me  and  justly  appreciated  my  motivesL 
To  them,  if  language  were  susceptible  of  fully  expressing  my  acknowledg- 
ments^ I  would  now  offer  them,  as  all  the  returns  I  have  now  to  make  for 
their  genuine,  disinterested,  and  persevering  fidelity,  and  devoted  attach- 
ment But  if  I  fiail  in  suitable  language  to  express  my  gratitude  to  them  for 
all  the  kindness  they  have  shown  me,  what  shall  I  say — what  can  I  say — 
at  all  commensurate  with  those  feelings  of  gratitude  which  I  owe  to  the 
State  whose  humble  representative  and  servant  I  have  been  in  this  chamber! 

I  emigrated  from  Virginia  to  the  State  of  Kentucky  now  nearly  forty-five 
years  ago  :  I  went  as  an  orphan  who  had  not  yet  attained  the  age  of 
majority  —  who  had  never  recognised  a  father's  smile  nor  felt  his  caresses — 
poor,  penniless — without  the  favor  of  the  great;  with  an  imperfect  and 
inadequate  education,  limited  to  the  ordinary  business  and  common  pursuits 
of  life ;  but  scarce  had  I  set  my  foot  upon  her  generous  soil  when  I  was 
seized  and  embraced  with  parental  fondness,  caressed  as  though  I  had  been 
a  favorite  child,  and  patronised  with  liberal  and  unbounded  munificenccL 
From  that  period,  the  highest  honors  of  the  State  have  been  freely  bestowed 
upon  me;  and  afterward,  in  the  darkest  hour  of  calumny  and  detraction, 
when  I  seemed  to  be  forsaken  by  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  she  tkrew  her 
broad  and  impenetrable  shield  around  me,  and,  bearing  me  up  aloft  in  her 
courageous  arms,  repelled  the  poisoned  shafts  that  were  aimed  at  my 
destruction,  and  vindicated  my  good  name  against  every  false  and  un- 
founded assault 

But  the  ingenuity  of  my  assailants  is  never  exhausted,  and  it  seems  1 
have  subjected  myself  to  a  new  epithet,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  it 
should  be  taken  in  honor  or  derogation :  I  am  held  up  to  the  country  as  a 
'Dictator.'  A  Dictator  I  The  idea  of  a  dictatorship  is  drawn  from  Roman 
institutions ;  and  at  the  time  the  office  was  created,  the  person  who  wielded 
the  tremendous  authority  it  conferred,  concentrated  in  his  own  person  an 
absolute  power  over  the  lives  and  property  of  all  his  fellow-citizens ;  he 
eould  raise  armies;  he  could  man  and  build  navies;  he  could  levy  taxes  at 
will,  and  raise  any  amount  of  money  he  might  choose  to  demand;  and  life 
Y  27 
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and  death  rested  on  his  fiat  If  I  had  been  a  Dietator,  as  I  am  said  to  kaT« 
been,  where  is  the  power  with  which  I  hare  been  clothed  ff  Had  I  any 
any  army  t  any  nayy  f  any  rerenue  t  any  patronage?  in  a  word,  any  power 
whatever?  If  I  had  been  a  Dictator,  I  think  that  eren  those  who  have  the 
most  freely  applied  to  me  the  appellation,  must  be  compelled  to  make  two 
admissions:  first,  that  my  dictatorship  has  been  distinguished  by  no  cruel 
execntions,  stained  by  no  blood,  nor  s<Mled  by  any  act  of  dishonor ;  and,  in 
the  second  place,  I  think  they  must  own  (though  I  do  not  exactly  know 
what  date  my  commission  of  Dictator  bears ;  I  imagine,  howeyer,  it  must 
haye  commenced  with  the  extra  session)  that  if  I  did  usurp  the  power  of  a 
Dictator,  I  at  least  voluntarily  surrendered  it  within  a  shorter  period  than 
was  allotted  for  the  duration  of  the  dictatorship  of  the  Roman  common- 
wealth. 

If  to  have  sought^  at  the  extra  session  and  at  the  present  by  the  oo> 
operation  of  my  friends,  to  carry  out  the  great  measures  intended  by  the 
popular  majority  of  1840,  and  to  have  desired  that  they  should  all  haya 
been  adopted  and  executed ;  if  to  have  anxiously  desired  to  see  a  disordered 
eurrenoy  regulated  and  restored,  and  irregular  exchanges  equalized  and 
adjusted ;  if  to  have  labored  to  replenish  the  empty  coffers  of  the  Treasury 
by  suitable  duties ;  if  to  have  endeavored  to  extend  relief  to  the  unfortu- 
nate bankrupts  of  the  country,  who  had  been  ruined  in  a  great  measure  by 
the  erroneous  policy,  as  we  believed,  of  this  Gk>vernment ;  if  to  seek  to 
limit)  circumscribe,  and  restrain  executive  authority;  if  to  retrench  unn^ 
cessary  expenditure  and  abolish  useless  offices  and  institutions;  if^  while 
the  public  money  is  preserved  untarnished  by  supplying  a  revenue  adequate 
to  meet  the  national  engagements)  incidental  protection  can  be  afforded  to 
the  national  industry;  if  to  entertain  an  ardent  solicitude  to  redeem  eveiy 
pledge  and  execute  every  promise  fairly  made  by  my  political  friends  with 
a  view  to  the  acquisition  of  power  from  the  hands  of  an  honest  and  ooft* 
fiding  People ;  if  these  objects  constitute  a  man  a  Dictatob,  why  then,  I 
suppose  I  must  be  content  to  bear,  though  I  still  only  share  with  my  friends^ 
the  odium  or  the  honor  of  the  epithet^  as  it  may  be  considered  on  the  one 
hand  or  the  other. 

That  my  nature  is  warm,  ray  temper  ardent,  my  disposition,  especially  in 
relation  to  the  public  service,  enthusiaatic,  I  am  fully  ready  to  own ;  and 
thoRe  who  supposed  that  I  have  been  assuming  the  dictatorship,  have  only 
mistaken  for  arrogance  or  assumption  that  fervent  ardor  and  devotion 
which  is  natural  to  my  constitution,  and  which  I  may  have  displayed  with 
too  little  regard  to  cold,  calculating,  and  cautious  prudence,  in  sustaining 
and  zealously  supporting  important  national  measures  of  policy  which  I 
have  presented  and  proposed. 

During  a  long  and  arduous  career  of  service  in  the  public  councils  of  my 
oountry,  especially  during  the  last  eleven  years  I  have  held  a  seat  in  the 
Senate,  from  the  same  ardor  and  enthusiasm  of  character,  I  have  no  doub^ 
in  the  heat  of  debate,  and  in  an  honest  endeavor  to  maintain  my  opiniona 
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■gainst  adrene  opinions  equally  honestly  entertained,  as  to  the  best  conne 
to  be  adopted  for  the  public  welfare,  I  may  have  often  inadvertently  or 
nnintenhonally,  in  moments  of  excited  debate,  made  nse  of  language  that 
haa  been  offensive  and  susceptible  of  injurious  interpretation  towaid  my 
brother  senators.  If  there  be  any  here  who  retain  wounded  feelings  of 
injury  or  dissatisfaction  produced  on  such  occasions,  I  beg  to  assure  them 
that  I  now  offer  the  amplest  apology  for  any  departure  on  my  part  from 
the  established  rules  of  parliamentary  decorum  and  courtesy.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  assure  the  Senate,  one  and  all,  without  exception  and  without 
reserve,  that  I  retire  from  this  Senate-chamber  without  carrying  with  me  a 
single  feeling  of  resentment  or  dissatisfaction  to  the  Senate  or  to  any  one 
of  its  members. 

I  go  from  this  place-  under  the  hope  that  we  shall  mutually  consign  to 
perpetual  oblivion,  whatever  personal  collisions  may  at  any  time  unfortu- 
nately have  occurred  between  us;  and  that  our  recollections  shall  dwell  in 
fbtnre  only  on  those  conflicts  of  mind  with  mind,  those  intellectual  strug- 
gles, those  noble  exhibitions  of  the  powers  of  logic,  argument,  and  eloquence, 
honorable  to  the  ^nate  and  to  the  country,  in  which  each  has  sought  and 
contended  for  what  he  deemed  the  beat  mode  of  accomplishing  one  common 
object,  the  greatest  interest  and  the  most  happiness  of  our  beloved  country. 
To  these  thrilling  and  delightful  scenes  it  will  be  my  pleasure  and  my  pride 
to  look  back  in  my  retirement. 

And  now,  Mr.  President,  allow  me  to  make  the  motion  which  it  was  my 
object  to  submit  when  I  rose  to  address  yoa  I  present  you  the  credentials 
of  my  friend  and  successor.  If  any  void  has  been  creat-ed  by  my  own  with- 
drawal from  the  Senate,  it  will  be  filled  to  overflowing  by  him ;  whoso 
urbanity,  whose  gallant  and  gentlemanly  bearing,  whose  steady  adherence 
to  principle,  and  whose  rare  and  accomplished  powers  in  debate,  are  known 
already  in  advance  to  the  whole  Senate  and  country.  I  move  that  his  cre- 
dentials be  received,  and  that  the  oath  of  office  be  now  administered  to  hina. 

In  retiring,  as  I  am  about  to  do,  for  ever  from  the  Senate,  suffer  me  to 
express  my  heartfelt  wishes  that  all  the  great  and  patriotic  objects  for  which 
it  was  constituted  by  the  wise  framers  of  the  Constitution  may  be  fulfilled ; 
that  the  high  destiny  designed  for  it  may  be  fully  answered ;  and  that  its 
deliberations,  now  and  hereafter,  may  eventuate  in  restoring  the  prosperity 
of  onr  beloved  country,  in  maintaining  its  rights  and  honors  abroad,  and  in 
securing  and  upholding  its  interests  at  home.  I  retire,  I  know  it,  at  a  pe- 
riod of  infinite  distress  and  embarrassment  I  wish  I  could  take  my  leave 
of  you  under  more  favorable  auspices ;  but.,  without  meaning  at  this  time  to 
say  whether  on  any,  or  on  whom,  reproaches  for  the  sad  condition  of  the 
country  should  fall,  I  appeal  to  the  Senate  and  to  the  world  to  bear  testi- 
mony to  my  earnest  and  anxious  exertions  to  avert  it,  and  that  no  blame 
can  justly  rest  at  my  door. 

May  the  blessing  of  Heaven  rest  upon  the  whole  Senate  and  each  mem* 
ber  of  it^  and  may  the  labors  of  every  one  redound  to  the  benefit  of  th# 
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AAtion  and  the  adTandement  of  his  own  fame  and  renown.  And  wlien  yoa 
riiall  retire  to  the  bosom  of  your  constituent^  may  yon  meet  the  moat  cheef^ 
ing  and  gratifying  of  all  human  rewards — their  oordlal  greeting  of  "Wall 
done^  good  and  £uthfal  serranta" 


IX. 

ON  AMERICAN  POLITICS  AND  PARTIES. 

SnaoB  AT  Rauoo^  K  G.»  Ann.  IS  184^ 

(Mr.  Chj  apent  the  winter  of  1843-'4  mainly  in  New  Orlesna,  m  he  did,  in  good  part,  tfail 
of  aerenX  rabaequeot  yean,  finding  the  winter  climate  of  that  soutfaem  dly  genial  to  his 
eonstitatlon,  now  begioaing  to  feel  the  weight  of  yean.  Be  retomed  io  Kentucky  by  way 
of  Washfakgton,  stopping  at  several  pohita  on  his  Jonzney  to  exchange  congratulations  with 
Us  fellow-dtizeoa,  in  compliance  with  their  urgent  solicitations.  At  Raleigh,  North  Caro- 
lina, he  was  welcomed  by  a  very  large  assemblage  of  the  dtiaens  of  North  Carolina,  mainly 
Us  political  Mends,  whom  ha  addressed  as  follows :] 

JMendt  andfiUow-cUiMmt^  ladie»  andgeniiemen  of  North  Carolina: 

A  long-cherished  object  of  my  heart  is  accomplished.  I  am  at  your  capita^ 
and  in  the  midst  of  yoo.  I  have  looked  forward  to  this  my  first  visit  to 
North  Carolina  with  anxious  wishes^  and  with  high  expectations  of  great 
gratification ;  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  my  fondest  anticipations  hava 
been  more  than  realised.  Wherever  I  have  passed  on  my  way  to  your  eitj, 
wherever  I  have  stopped,  at  the  depots  of  railroads,  in  country,  town,  or 
village,  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  receive  the  warmest  demonstration! 
of  respect  and  kindnes^  from  all  parties^  from  both  sexes,  and  from  every 
age ;  but  nowhere  have  I  met»  nowhere  had  I  expected,  such  a  distinguished 
reception,  and  such  enthusiastic  greetings  as  those  with  which  my  arrival 
here  has  been  attended.  I  am  rejoiced  to  be  with  you  this  day,  to  stand 
■orrounded  by  you  in  the  shade  of  this  magnificent  capitol,  a  noble  moniH 
ment  of  your  public  liberality  and  taste,  and  whUe  my  grateful  heaK  haa 
been  warmed  by  the  thrilling  grasp  of  each  outstretched  hand,  and  mj  eya 
cheered  by  the  smiles  and  beauty  of  the  fair  daughters  of  North  Caroling 
who  have  honored  this  occasion  by  their  presence,  I  can  not  but  rejoiecb  and 
I  do  rejoice^  that  I  am  an  American  citizen;  and  feel  that^  though  &r 
removed  from  my  immediate  home  and  friend^  yet  I  tread  here  the  soil  of 
mj  own  country,  am  in  the  midst  of  my  friends  and  countiymen,  and  oaa 
exdaim,  in  the  language  of  the  Scottish  bard,  that  this^  "this  ia  indeed  noj 
own,  my  native  land."  I  own  that  I  have  been  truly  and  greatly,  bat 
agreeably,  surprised.    I  had  expected  to  find  some  hundreds,  perhaps  a  few 
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IkooMiidfl^  aMemUed  here  to  meet  and  greet  me.  I  did  not  expect  to 
witness  such  an  outpoaring.  I  did  not  expect  to  see  tlie  whole  State 
congregated  together.  But  here  it  is  I  From  the  mountains  and  from  the 
aeaboard,  from  tJic  extremities  and  from  the  centre^  I  see  around  roe  the 
aons  and  the  daughters  of  the  good  old  North  State — a  State  which  haa 
earned  this  estimable  title  by  the  purity,  simplicitj,  and  efficiency  of  its 
iaatitations;  by  its  uniform  patriotism  and  inflexible  virtue ;  by  Its  quiet^ 
vnobtrusive,  and  onArabitious  demeanor;  and  by  ita  steady  and  firm  attach- 
ment to  the  Union,  of  which  it  is  one  of  the  surest  props  and  pillars — a 
Boble  title,  of  which,  although  it  ia  not  proud,  because  it  is  not  in  its  nature 
to  be  proud,  its  sister>states  may  well  envy  and  emulate  her.  For  these 
hearty  manifestations  of  your  respect  and  esteem,  I  thank  you  all  I  thank 
my  fair  countrywomen  for  gracing  this  meeting  by  their  countenance  and 
presence.  I  thank  your  worthy  chief  mngistrate  for  the  generous  manner 
in  which  he  has  represented  your  hospitality.  I  thank  the  various  com- 
mittees for  the  kindness  and  attention  which  I  have  received  at  their  hand^ 
and  particularly  the  committee  who  did  me  the  honor  to  meet  me  on  the 
borders  of  your  State,  and  escort  me  to  tliis  city. 

I  am  here,  fellow  citizens,  in  compliance  with  your  own  summona.  Warm 
and  repeated  invitations  to  vittit  this  State,  aud  my  own  ardent  desire  to  see 
itk  to  form  the  ocquaintance  and  to  share  the  hospitalities  of  its  citizens^ 
have  brought  me  in  your  presence.  I  have  come  with  objects  exclusively 
social  and  friendly.  I  have  come  upon  no  political  errand.  I  have  not 
«ome  as  a  propagandist  I  seek  to  change  no  man's  opinion,  to  sliake  no 
man's  allegiance  to  his  party.  Satisfied  and  contented  with  the  opinions 
which  I  have  formed  upon  public  affairs,  after  thorough  investigation  and 
full  d«liberation,  I  am  willing  to  I«ave  every  other  man  in  the  undisturbed 
possession  of  his  opinions  It  is  one  of  our  great  privileges,  in  a  free 
country,  to  form  our  own  opinions  upon  all  matters  of  public  concern. 
Claiming  the  exercise  of  it  for  myself  I  am  ever  ready  to  accord  to  others 
equal  freedom  in  exercising  it  for  thcmselvesL  But,  inasmuch  as  the  manner 
in  which  we  may  exercise  tlie  rights  appertaining  to  u^  may  exert^  recipro- 
cally, an  influence  upon  each  other,  for  good  or  for  evil,  we  owe  the  mutual 
duty  of  considering  fairly,  fully,  and  disinterestedly,  all  measures  of  public 
policy  which  may  be  proposed  for  adoption. 

Although,  fellow-citizens,  I  have  truly  said  that  I  have  not  come  to  your 
State  with  any  political  aims  or  purposes,  I  am  aware  of  the  general  expec- 
tation entertained  here  tiiat  I  should  embrace  the  occasion  to  make  some 
exposition  of  my  sentiments  and  views  in  respect  to  public  affairs.  I  do  not 
feel  at  liberty  to  disappoint  this  expectation.  And  yet  I  must  declare,  with 
perfect  truth,  that  I  have  not  and  never  had  any  taste  for  these  public 
addresses.  I  have  always  found  them  irksome  and  unpleasant  I  have  not 
disliked  public  speaking,  but  it  has  been  public  speaking  in  legislative  ballsy 
on  public  meaaures  affecting  the  welfare  of  my  country,  or  before  the 
ftribouals  of  justice—  it  has  been  public  speaking  in  which  there  was  a  precise 
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And  well-defined  object  to  be  punned,  by  a  train  of  tbonght  nod 
adapted  to  ita  attainment 

Without  preeuming  to  prescribe  to  anybody  elee  the  conne  whidi  he 
ought  to  punue  in  forming  his  judgment  upon  political  pardei^  pnblie  meaa* 
nrea^  and  the  principlea  which  ought  to  guide  na,  I  will  atate  my  own.  In 
respect  to  politieal  partiea,  of  which  I  haye  seen  many  in  this  coontry, 
during  a  life  which  is  now  considerably  protracted,  I  belieye^  in  the  maia» 
most  of  them  think,  or  have  persuaded  themselres  to  belicTe,  that  they  are 
aiming  at  the  happtneas  of  their  country.  Their  duties  and  their  interest^ 
well  understood,  must  necesearily  urge  them  to  promote  its  welfare  They 
are,  it  is  true,  often  deceived  by  their  own  passions  and  prejudice^  end  still 
more  by  interested  demagogues  who  cloak  and  conceal  their  sinister  designs^ 
Political  parties,  according  to  my  humble  opinion  of  their  legitimate  sphere 
of  action,  ought  to  be  regarded  as  nothing  more  than  instruments  or  mean% 
■ubordinate  but  important  instruments  or  meaner  in  effectiDg  the  great 
purposes  of  a  wise  administration  of  government ;  highly  useful  when  not 
factious^  and  controlled  by  public  virtue  and  patriotism ;  but^  when  countvy 
is  lost  sight  o^  and  the  interests  of  the  party  become  paramount  to  the  ioteresw 
of  the  country — when  the  government  is  seised  by  a  party,  and  b  not  admin- 
istered for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  and  the  whole  peopler  but  to  advance  the 
purposes  and  selfish  aims  of  itself,  or  rather  of  its  leaders,  then  is  such  a  party, 
whatever  may  be  the  popular  name  it  may  assume,  highly  detrimental  and 
ttangeroua  I  am  a  Whig,  warmly  attached  to  the  party  which  beaft  tha^ 
respected  name,  from- a  thorough  persuasion  that  ita  principlea  and  polie| 
are  best  calculated  to  secure  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  our  common 
country ;  but,  if  I  believed  otherwise,  if  I  were  convinced  that  it  sought 
party  or  individual  aggrandizement,  and  not  the  public  good,  I  would 
instantly  and  for  ever  abandon  it,  whatever  might  be  the  consequences  t« 
myself  or  whatever  the  regrets  which  I  might  feel  in  separating  from 
veteran  friends.  My  opinions  upon  great  and  leading  measures  of  publit 
policy  have  become  settled  convictions^  and  I  am  a  Whig  because  that  party 
seeks  the  establishment  of  those  measures.  In  determining  with  which  of 
the  two  great  parties  of  the  country  I  ought  to  be  connected,  I  have  been 
governed  by  a  full  consideration  and  fair  comparison  of  the  tendency  of  tlieif 
respective  principles,  measures,  conduct^  and  views.  There  is  one  prominent 
and  characteristic  difference  between  the  two  parties  which  eminently 
distinguishes  them,  and  which,  if  there  were  no  other,  would  be  sufficient 
to  decide  my  judgment ;  and  that  is,  the  respect  and  deference  uniformly 
displayed  by  the  one,  and  the  disregard  and  contempt  exhibited  by  tha 
other,  to  the  constitution,  to  the  laws,  and  to  public  authority.  In  a 
country  where  a  free  and  self-government  is  established,  it  should  be  the 
pleasure^  and  it  is  the  bounden  duty,  of  every  citizen  to  stand  by  and  uphold 
the  constitution  and  laws^  and  support  the  public  authority ;  because  they 
are  hit  constitution,  hit  laws,  and  the  public  authority  emanates  from  hU 
will.    Having  concurred,  by  Ihe  exercise  of  his  privilegeSk  in  the  adopticn 
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of  the  conititutaon,  and  in  the  |MUMg«  of  the  lawi^  mnj  outrage  or  yiolatioii 
attempted  of  either  ought  to  be  regarded  as  an  oifenee  against  himself;  an 
offence  against  the  majeetj  of  the  people.  In  an  arbitrary  and  abeolate 
gOTemment^  the  subject  may  haye  some  excnse  for  evading  the  edicts  and 
ukases  of  the  monan^  because  they  are  not  only  promulgated  without  con- 
sulting his  will,  but  sometimes  against  the  wishes  and  interests  of  the  people. 
In  that  species  of  government  the  power  of  the  bayonet  enforces  a  reluctant 
obedience  to  the  law.  With  a  free  people,  the  fact  that  the  laws  are  thnr 
law^  ought  to  supply,  in  a  prompt  and  voluntary  rally  to  the  support  of  the 
public  authority,  a  foroe  more  peaceful,  more  powerful,  and  more  reasonable, 
than  any  derivable  from  a  mercenary  soldiery. 

It  is  fiir  from  my  intention  or  desire  to  do  the  least  injustice  to  the  party 
to  which  I  am  opposed ;  but  I  think  that  in  asserting  the  characteristio 
difference  between  the  two  parties  which  I  have  done,  I  am  fully  borne  out 
by  facts,  to  some  of  which,  only,  on  this  occasion,  can  I  refer,  and  theee  shall 
all  be  of  a  recent  nature. 

The  first  to  which  I  shall  call  your  attention  has  occurred  dnring  the 
present  session  of  Congress.  The  variety  in  the  mode  of  electing  members 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States^  some  being  chosen  by 
whole  States,  and  others  \>y  separate  districts,  was  long  a  subject  of  deep  and 
general  complaint  It  gave  to  the  States  unequal  power  in  the  councils  of 
the  nation.  Miesissippi  or  New  Hampshire,  for  example,  by  a  general  ticket 
securing  the  election  of  its  members  to  the  House  of  Representatives  all  of 
one  political  party,  might  acquire  more  power  in  that  House  than  the  State 
of  New- York,  which,  electing  its  members  by  districts^  might  return  an 
equal  or  nearly  an  equal  number  of  members  of  both  partiea  According  to 
the  general  ticket  system,  it  is  impossible  that  the  elective  franchise  can  be 
exercised  with  the  same  discretion  and  judgment  as  under  the  dislriet 
system.  The  elector  can  not  possess  the  same  opportunity  under  the  one 
system  as  under  the  other  of  becoming  acquainted  with  and  ascertaining 
the  capacity  and  fidelity  of  the  candidate  for  his  suffrage.  An  elector, 
residing  in  one  extreme  of  the  State,  can  not  be  presumed  to  know  a  candi- 
date living  at  a  distance  from  him,  perhaps  at  the  other  extreme.  By  the 
general  ticket^  the  minority  in  a  State  is  completely  smothered.  From 
these,  and  other  views  of  the  subject,  it  has  long  been  a  patriotic  wish 
entertained  that  there  should  be  some  uniform  mode,  of  both  electing 
members  to  the  House  of  Representatives  and  choosing  electors  of  president 
and  vice-president  I  recollect  well,  some  twenty  years  ago,  when  puhlie 
opinion  appeared  to  be  almost  unanimous  upon  this  subject  Well,  the 
last  Whig  Congress,  in  order  to  prevent  the  abuses  and  correct  the  inequality 
arising  out  of  the  diverse  modes  of  electing  members  of  the  House  of  Repro- 
sentative^  passed  an  act  requiring  that  it  should  be  uniform,  and  by  dia- 
tricta  This  act  was  in  conformity  with  an  express  grant  of  power  contained 
in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States^  which  declares  that  "  the  timei^ 
places,  and  manner  of  holding  elections  for  Senators  and  Representatives 
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diall  be  preseribed  in  each  State  by  the  legislatare  thereof;  bui  the  Otmgreu 
nuxy,  at  any  time^  hy  law,  make  or  oJUer  mcA  rtf^oh'ofu^  except  ae  to  ike 
plaeet  of  efuxming  Beuatori.*  With  that  reasonable,  equal,  and  just  act  of 
Gongreas^  every  Whig  State,  whoee  legislature  assembled  in  time  after  its 
paasage,  strictly  complied,  and  laid  off  their  respective  States  into  distrieta 
accordingly.  But  four  States,  with  Democratic  legislatures — Georgia, 
Mississippi,  Missouri,  and  New  Hampshire — refused  to  conform  to  the  law, 
treated  it  with  contemptuous  neglect,  and  suffered  the  elections  for  members 
of  the  House  of  Representativee  to  proceed  in  total  disregard  of  its  provia* 
ions.  This  was  a  new  species  of  nullification,  not  less  reprehensible  than 
that  which  was  attempted  formerly  in  another  States  though  admitting  of  a 
more  easy  and  peaceful  remedy.  That  remedy  was  to  refuse  to  allow  the 
members  returned  from  the  four  States  to  take  their  seats  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  which  they  had  no  constitutional  or  legal  right  to  occupy. 
That  question  the  present  House  of  Representatives  had  to  decide.  But  it 
was  predicted,  long  before  they  assembled,  confidently  predicted,  that  the 
members  from  the  four  refractory  States  would  be  idlowed  to  take  their 
seats,  the  Constitution  and  the  law  notwithstanding.  Why  was  it  so  pre- 
dicted! Was  it  not  because  it  was  known,  from  tlie  general  character  and 
conduct  of  the  dominant  party  in  the  House,  tha^  it  would  not  hesitate  to 
trample  under  foot  both  law  and  Constitution,  if  necessary  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  a  party  object?  Accordingly,  the  question  recently  came  up  in  the 
House,  and  the  members  from  the  four  States  were  admitted  to  their  seat& 

And  what^  fellow-citizens^  do  you  suppose  was  the  process  of  reasoning 
by  which  this  most  extraordinary  result  was  brought  about!  Congress 
you  have  seen,  is  invested  with  unlimited  power  to  make  regulations  as  to 
the  times,  places^  and  manner  of  holding  elections  for  representatives,  or  to 
aUer  those  which  might  have  been  previously  made  by  the  State  legisla- 
tnrea  There  is  nothing  in  the  grant  of  the  power  which  enjoins  upon  Con- 
gress to  exercise  the  whole  of  it  or  none.  Considerations  of  obvious  conve- 
nience concur  in  leaving  to  the  several  States  themselves  the  fixation  of  the 
times  and  places  of  holding  those  elections.  In  that,  each  State  may  be 
governed  by  its  sense  of  its  own  coavenience,  without  injuriously  affecting 
other  States.  But  it  is  different  with  the  manner  of  holding  elections;  that 
is,  whether  it  be  by  general  ticket  or  by  the  district  system.  If  some  States 
elect  by  a  general  ticket^  it  gives  to  them  an  undue  advantage  over  those 
States  which  elect  by  the  district  system.  The  manner,  therefore,  of  hold- 
ing elections  was  a  fit  subject,  and  the  only  fit  subject^  contained  in  the 
grant  of  power  for  congressional  legislation.  If  Congress  had  legislated 
beyond  that,  it  would  have  overreached  the  convenience  and  necessity  of 
the  case.  But  the  dominant  party  in  the  present  House  of  Representatives 
have  strangely  assumed  that  Congress  could  not  execute  a  part  of  the 
granted  power  without  the  whole.  According  to  their  logic,  the  major 
does  not  include  the  minor.  In  this  view,  Oovernment  can  not  execute  a 
toart  of  a  power  with  which  it  is  intrusted,  unless  it  executes  the  whole  of 
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m  powei  vested  in  it  If  this  principle  be  true  when  applied  to  a  part  of 
the  Constitution,  it  would  be  equally  true  in  its  application  to  the  whole 
Constitution.  But  there  are  many  parts  of  the  Constitution  that  never 
have  been,  and  probably  never  will  be  executed ;  and,  if  the  doctrine  of  the 
dominant  party  of  the  House  of  Representatives  be  sound,  all  the  laws 
enacted  by  Congress  since  the  commencement  of  the  Government  are  null 
and  void,  because  Congress  has  not  executed  all  the  powers  of  Government 
with  which  it  is  intrusted.  The  doctrine,  applied  to  the  enjoyment  of  pri- 
vate property,  would  restrain  a  man  from  using  any  part  of  his  property 
unless  he  used  the  whole  of  it 

The  cose  of  the  New-Jersey  Ejection  is  familiar  with  everybody.  There 
the  Whig  members,  who  presented  themselves  at  Washington  to  take  their 
seats,  bore  with  them  the  highest  credentials^  under  the  great  seal  of  the 
Btate^  demonstrating  their  right  to  occupy  them.  They  had  been  regularly 
declared  and  returned  elected  members  of  the  House  of  Represents tive^  by 
the  regular  authorities^  and  according  to  the  law  of  the  State  of  New  Jeiv 
■ey.  Agreeably  to  the  uniform  usage  which  had  prevailed  in  that  HouM 
from  the  commencement  of  the  Government^  and  according  to  the  usage 
which  prevails  in  every  representative  body,  they  had  a  right  to  demand  to 
be  admitted  to  their  sentSi  and  to  hold  and  occupy  them  until  any  objection 
which  might  exist  against  them  should  be  subsequently  investigated.  In 
the  case  of  the  four  States  already  noticed,  it  was  important  to  the  interests 
of  the  dominant  party,  in  order  to  swell  their  majority,  that  the  members 
returned  shouUl  be  allowed  to  take  their  seats,  although  elected  contrary  to 
law.  In  the  New  Jersey  case,  it  was  important  to  the  dominant  party,  to 
enable  it  to  retain  its  majority,  to  exclude  the  Whig  members^  although 
returned  according  to  law.  The  decision  in  both  cases  was  adapted  to  the 
exigency  of  party  interest,  in  utter  contempt  of  both  Constitution  and  law; 
and  it  ia  wortiiy  of  observation  that,  in  the  decision  against  the  Whig  mem- 
bers of  New  Jersey,  members  who  boast  of  being  emphatically  the  patrons 
ftttd  defenders  of  State  Rights  concurred  in  trampling  under  foot  the  laws 
and  authorities  of  that  State. 

In  connection  with  the  subject  on  which  I  am  now  addressing  you,  the 
manner  of  admission  of  Michigan  into  the  Union  is  worthy  of  notice.  Ao- 
sording  to  the  usai^e  which  had  uniformly  prevailed  prior  to  the  admission 
of  the  States  of  Michigan  and  Arkansas^  a  previous  act  of  Congress  was 
passed  authorizing  the  sense  of  the  people  of  the  territory  to  be  taken  in 
convention,  and  regulating  the  election  of  members  to  that  body,  limiting 
their  choice  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  residing  in  the  territory.  Mich- 
igan, without  the  sanction  of  a  previous  act  of  Congress,  undertook,  upon 
her  sole  authority,  to  form  a  constitution,  and  demanded  admission  into  the 
Union.  In  appointing  members  to  that  convention,  a  great  number  of 
aliens,  as  well  as  citizens  of  the  United  States,  were  allowed  to  vote,  against 
the  earnest  remonstrances  of  many  resident  citizens.  Under  these  circum- 
stances^ she  applieil  to  Congress  to  be  admitted  into  the  Union.  No  one 
Y» 
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f««0tioD6d  or  doubted  (liat  the  was  entitled  to  be  reeeiTed  wbeDerer  tki 
preeented  herself  regularly  and  aeeordiog  to  law.  But  it  was  objected 
igainst  her  admission  that  she  had  assumed  to  act»  against  all  usages  witk- 
out  the  authority  of  Congress;  and  that»  contrary  to  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  the  United  Statei^  she  had  permitted  aliens  to  partake  of  the  e]e»> 
tive  franchise.  The  danger  was  pointed  out  of  allowing  aliens^  unnatural- 
iasd  and  without  renouncing  their  allegiance  to  foreign  soTcreigiis  and 
potentate^  to  share  in  that  great  and  inestimable  priTilege.  But  all  objee 
tions  were  unavailing ;  the  dominant  party,  under  the  hope  of  strengthen- 
ing their  interests,  in  spite  of  all  irregularity  and  in  contrayention  of  law, 
admitted  Michigan  ss  a  State  into  the  Union. 

In  intimate  connection  with  this  case,  the  subject  of  Dorrism  may  be 
noticed.  Rhode  Island  had  an  existing  goremment  of  long  duration,  under 
which  her  population  had  lived  happily  and  prosperously.  It  had  carried 
her  triumphantly  through  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and  borne  her  into  the 
^nion  as  one  of  the  original  thirteen  independent  sovereign  States.  Under 
the  operation  of  it,  the  people  of  no  State  in  the  Union,  in  proportion  to 
her  population,  had  displayed  more  valor,  patriotism,  and  enterprise.  Dorr 
did  not  find  his  ambitious  aspirations  sufficiently  gratified  under  this  ven- 
erable government^  and  he  undertook  to  subvert  it  Asserting  the  principle 
that  every  people  have  a  right  to  alter,  modify,  and  change  their  govern- 
ment whenever  they  think  proper — an  abstract  principle  which,  with  cau- 
tious limitation^  may  be  true — without  consulting  the  established  goveni- 
anent  and  the  public  authorities,  he  undertook  to  beat  up  for  recruit^  to 
hold  irregular  electione^  at  which  persons  qualified  and  unqualified,  dead 
and  living,  were  pretended  to  have  voted,  and  thus  securing  a  heterogene- 
ous majority,  he  proceeded  to  form  a  new  constitution  and  to  set  up  a  new 
government  In  the  mean  time,  the  legitimate  and  regular  government 
proceeded  in  operation,  and  prepared  to  sustain  itself,  and  put  down  the 
insurrectionary  proceeding.  Dorr  flew  to  arms  and  collected  a  military 
force,  as  irregular  and  heterogeneous  as  his  civil  majority  had  beea  Bu^ 
on  the  first  approach  of  military  force  on  the  part  of  the  legitimate  and  reg- 
ular government,  Dorr  took  to  his  heels  and  ignominiously  fled,  leaving  his 
motley  confederates  to  fare  as  they  might  Xow,  fellow-citizeni;  what  has 
been  the  conduct  of  the  two  parties  in  respect  to  this  insurrection,  whi^ 
at  one  time  seemed  to  be  so  threatening  f  The  Whigs  everywhere,  I  believe 
to  a  man,  have  disapproved  and  condemned  the  movement  of  Dorr.  It  haa 
been  far  otherwise  with  our  opponents^  Without  meaning  to  assert  ihat 
the  whole  of  them  countenanced  and  supported  Dorr,  everybody  knows 
that  all  the  sympathy  and  encouragement  which  he  has  received  have  been 
among  them.  And  they  have  introduced  the  subject  into  the  present  House 
of  Represents tivea  We  shall  see  what  they  will  do  with  it  You  can 
readily  comprehend  and  feel  what  would  be  the  effects  and  consequences  of 
Dorrism  here  at  the  South,  if  Dorrism  were  predominant  Any  unprinci- 
pled adventurer  would  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  collect  around  him  a 
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moMie  majoritj,  black  and  whiter  aliens  and  eituen^  young  and  old,  maU 
and  female,  oyertam  existing  gorernments^  and  set  ap  new  ones^  at  bis 
pleasure  or  caprice  I  What  earthly  security  fbr  life,  liberty,  or  pTop«i^» 
would  remain,  if  a  proceeding  so  fraught  with  confusion,  disorder,  aiid 
insubordination,  were  tolerated  and  sanctioned  f 

Then  there  is  Repudiation — that  dark  and  foul  spot  upon  the  American 
name  and  character— how  came  it  there  f  Hie  stain  has  been  put  theM 
by  the  Democratic  majority  of  the  legislature  <^  Mississippi  Under  speoiAl 
pleas  and  colorable  pretexts,  which  any  private  man  of  honor  and  probity 
would  scorn  to  employ,  they  have  refused  to  pay  the  debts  of  that  State  ^ 
debts  contracted  by  the  receipt  of  an  equivalent  expended  within  the  State  I 
The  Whigs  of  that  State,  who  are  the  principal  tax-paying  portion  of  the 
population,  with  remarkable  unanimity  are  in  favor  of  preserving  its  honor 
and  good  faith  by  a  reimbursement  of  the  debt;  but  the  Democratio  major>> 
itj  persists  in  refusing  to  provide  for  it  I  am  far  from  charging  the  whole 
of  the  Democratic  party  with  this  shameful  public  fraud,  perpetrated  by 
their  brethren  in  the  State  of  Mississippi  Without  the  State,  to  their  honor 
be  it  said,  most  of  them  disapprove  it ;  and  within  the  State  there  are  many 
honorable  exceptions  among  the  Democrats 

Other  examples  might  be  cited  to  prove  the  destrnctaTe  and  disorganizing 
tendency  of  the  character  and  principles  of  the  Democratic  party,  but 
these  will  suffice  for  this  occasion.  If  the  systems  and  measures  of  publio 
policy  of  the  two  parties  are  contrasted  and  compared,  the  result  will  be 
not  less  favorable  to  the  Whig  party.  With  the  Whig  party  there  prevails 
entire  concurrence  as  to  the  principles  and  measures  of  public  policy  which 
it  espoosea  In  the  other  party  we  behold  nothing  but  division  and  distrac- 
tion— their  principles  varying  at  different  times  and  in  different  latitodesL 
In  respect  to  the  Tariff,  while  in  some  places  they  are  proclaiming  that  free 
trade  is  the  true  Democratic  doctrine,  and  the  encouragement  of  domestic 
industry  Federal  heresy,  in  other  parts  of  the  Union  they  insist  that  the 
Democrats  are  alone  to  be  relied  upon  to  protect  the  industry  of  the  coun* 
try,  and  that  the  Whigs  are  opposed  to  it 

That  is  a  great  practical  and  adminietrative  question,  in  respect  to  which 
there  is  happily  now  prevailing  among  the  Whigs  throughout  the  whole 
Union  a  degree  of  unanimity  as  unprecedented  as  it  is  gratifying.  Fh>m 
New  Orleans  to  this  place  I  have  conversed  with  hundreds  of  them,  and  I 
have  not  met  with  a  solitary  one  who  does  not  assent  to  the  justice  and  ex- 
pediency of  the  principle  of  a  Tariff  for  Revenue  with  discriminations  for 
Protection.  On  this  interesting  question,  fellow-citizen^  it  is  my  purpose 
to  address  you  with  the  utmost  freedom  and  sincerity,  and  with  as  little 
reserve  as  if  I  were  before  an  audience  in  the  State  of  Kentocky.  I  have 
long  given  to  this  subject  the  most  impartial  and  deliberate  consideration  of 
which  my  mind  is  capable.  I  believe  that  no  great  nation  has  ever  existed, 
•r  can  exist,  which  does  not  derive  within  itself  essential  supplies  of  food 
and  raiment  and  the  means  of  defence.    I  recollect  no  example  to  the  con 
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tnrj  in  ancient  or  modem  timea.  Although  Italy  did  not  itself  afford  all 
those  BuppHes  to  ancient  Rome,  the  deficieney.  was  drawn  from  her  sub- 
jugated provinces^  Great  Britain,  although  her  commerce  eitcont)iAeses  th« 
world,  supplies  herself  mainly  from  tlie  little  island  under  her  immediata 
dominion.  Limited  and  contracted  as  it  is^  it  furnishes  her  with  bread  and 
other  provisions  for  the  whole  year,  with  the  exception  only  of  a  few  days; 
and  her  manufactures  not  only  supply  an  abundance  of  raiment  and  meana 
of  defence,  but  afford  a  vast  surplus  for  exportation  to  foreign  countriesi 

In  considering  the  policy  of  introducing  and  establishing  manufactures  lo 
our  country,  it  has  always  appeared  to  me  that  we  should  take  a  broad  and 
extensive  view,  looking  to  seasons  of  war  as  well  as  peace,  and  regarding 
the  future,  as  well  as  the  past  and  the  present  National  existence  is  not 
to  be  mt-asured  by  the  standard  of  individual  life.  But  it  is  equally  trua, 
both  of  nations  and  of  individuals,  that»  when  it  is  necessary,  we  must  sab- 
mit  to  temporary  and  present  privation^  for  the  sake  of  future  and  |)enna- 
nent  benefits.  Even  if  it  were  true,  as  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  show  it  is 
no^  that  the  encouragement  of  domestic  manufactures  would  produce  some 
sacrifices,  they  would  be  compensated  and  more  than  oounterlralanced  by 
ultimate  advantages  secured,  combining  together  seasons  of  peace  and  of 
war.  If  it  were  true  that  the  policy  of  Protection  enhanced  the  price  of 
commodities^  it  would  be  found  that  their  cheapness  prevailing  in  a  tima 
of  peace,  when  the  foreign  supply  might  be  open  to  us,  would  be  no  equiT* 
alent  fur  the  dearness  in  a  period  of  war,  when  that  supply  would  be  cut 
off  from  us.  I  am  not  old  enough  to  recollect  Uie  sufferings  of  the  soldiery 
and  population  of  the  United  States  during  the  war  of  independence ;  bot 
history  and  tradition  tell  us  what  they  were ;  they  infonu  us  what  livea 
were  sacrificed,  what  discomforts  existed,  what  hardships  our  unclad  and 
nnshod  soldiers  bore,  what  enterprises  were  retarded  or  paralyzed.  Even 
during  the  last  war,  all  of  ub^  who  are  old  enough  to  remember  i^ 
know  with  what  difficulties,  and  at  what  great  cost^  the  necessary  clothing 
and  means  of  defence  were  obtained.  And  who  does  not  feel  cooscioua 
pride  and  patriotic  satisfaction  that  these  sufferings  in  any  future  war,  will 
be  prevented,  or  greatly  alleviated,  by  the  progress  which  our  infant  roann- 
factures  have  already  made?  If  the  policy  of  enoouraging  them  wisely, 
moderately,  and  certainly,  be  persevered  in,  the  day  is  not  distant  when, 
resting  upon  our  own  internal  resources,  we  may  be  perfectly  sure  of  an 
abundant  supply  for  all  our  necessary  wants,  and  in  this  respect  put  foreign 
powers  and  foreign  wars  at  defiance.  I  know  that^  from  extreme  suffering 
and  the  necessity  of  the  case,  manufactures,  in  the  long  run,  wouW  arise  to 
sustain  themselves,  without  any  encouragement  from  government^  just  as  an 
unaided  infant  child  would  learn  to  rise,  to  stand,  and  to  walk ;  but,  in  both 
instances,  great  distress  may  be  avoided,  and  essential  assistance  derived 
from  the  kindness  of  the  parental  hand. 

The  advantages  arising  from  the  division  of  the  labor  of  the  population  of 
a  country  are  too  manifest  to  need  being  much  dwelt  upon.    I  think  tha 
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■dTantago  of  a  home»  as  well  as  foreign  markets^  is  equally  manifest;  but 
the  home  market  oao  only  be  proiluced  by  diversified  pursaitS)  creating  snb- 
jeots  of  exchanges  at  home  as  well  as  abroad.  If  one  portion  of  the  popu- 
lation of  a  country  be  engageil  in  the  bosineas  of  manufacturing,  it  must 
deriye  its  means  of  subsistence  from  the  agricnltural  products  of  the  coun- 
try in  exchange  for  their  fabrics.  The  effect  of  these  mutual  exchanges  is 
beneficial  to  both  parties  and  the  whole  country. 

The  great  law  which  regulates  the  prices  of  commodities  is  that  of  supply 
•;nd  demand.  If  the  supply  exceed  the  demand,  the  price  falls;  if  the  de- 
mand exceed  the  supply,  the  price  rises.  This  law  will  be  found  to  be 
invariably  true.  Any  augmentation  of  supply  is  beneficial  to  the  consumer ; 
but,  by  establishing  manufactures  in  the  United  States,  an  additional  supply 
is  created.  Again,  another  principle,  universally  admitted  to  be  beneficial 
to  consumption,  is  the  principle  of  competition.  If  Europe  alone  supply  the 
American  consumption  of  manufactures^  Europe  will  enjoy  a  monopoly  in 
that  supply.  That  monopoly,  it  is  true,  will  be  subject  to  the  competition 
which  may  exist  in  Europe ;  but  it  would  be  still  restricted  to  that  compe- 
tition. By  the  existence  of  manufactures  in  the  United  States,  an  addi- 
tional competition  is  created,  and  this  new  competitor  enters  the  American 
market,  contending  for  it  with  the  previous  European  eompetitora  The 
result  is  an  increase  in  the  aggregate  of  supply,  and  a  consequent  reduction 
in  price.  But  it  has  been  argued  that  the  fabrics  manufactured  in  America 
take  the  place  only  of  so  many  which  had  been  before  manufactured  in 
Europe ;  that  there  is  no  greater  consumption  in  consequence  of  the  home 
manufacture  than  would  exist  without  it ;  and  that  it  is  immaterial  to  the 
oonsumer  whether  the  theatre  of  manufacture  be  Europe  or  the  United 
States.  But  I  think  this  is  an  extremely  contracted  and  fallacious  view  of 
the  subject  Consumption  is  greater  in  consequenee  of  the  existence  of 
manufactures  at  home  They  create  a  demand  for  labor,  which  would  not 
azist  without  themi  and  the  employment  of  labor  creates  an  ability  to  con- 
sume which  would  not  exist  without  it  How  could  the  American  labor, 
employed  in  manufactures  at  home,  supply  its  consumption  of  European 
eommodities,  if  it  were  deprived  of  that  employment?  What  means  of 
purchase  would  it  possess  t  It  is  in  vmu  to  point  to  agriculture,  for  every 
department  of  that  is  already  producing  superabundantly.  It  can  not  be 
questioned  that  the  chief  cause  of  the  reduced  price  of  cotton  is  the  excess 
of  production.  The  price  of  it  would  rise  if  less  were  produced,  by  divert- 
ing  a  portion  of  the  labor  employed  in  its  cultivation  to  some  other  branch 
of  industry.  This  new  pursuit  would  furnish  new  subjects  of  exchangs^ 
and  those  who  might  embark  in  it,  as  well  as  those  who  would  continue  in 
the  growth  of  cotton,  would  be  both  benefited  by  mutual  exchanges.  The 
day  will  come,  and  it  is  not  distant,  when  the  South  will  feel  an  imperative 
necessity  voluntarily  to  make  such  a  diversion  of  a  portion  of  its  labor. 
Considering  the  vast  water-power,  and  other  facilitiea  of  manufacturing; 
now  wasting  and  unemployed  at  the  south,  and  its  possession  at  home  of 
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the  ohoioe  of  the  ntw  mAUrial,  I  belieye  the  day  will  eome  when  the  eottoB 
regioQ  will  be  the  greatest  manufacturing  region  of  cotton  in  the  world 

The  power  of  consuming  manufactared  articles  being  increased,  in  coum- 
quence  of  the  domestic  establishment  of  manufacturee^  bj  the  wages  of 
labor  which  they  employ,  and  by  the  wealth  which  they  create^  there  is  an 
increase  also  in  the  use  and  consumption  of  cotton  and  other  raw  materials 
To  the  extent  of  that  increase,  the  cotton-grower  is  directly  and  poeitiyely 
benefited  by  the  location  of  manufactures  at  home  instead  of  abroad. 

"But,  suppose  it  true  that  the  shifting,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  the  theatre 
of  manufactures  fro^i  foreign  countries  to  our  own  did  not  iacrease  con- 
sumption at  all,  and  did  not  augment  the  demand  for  cotton,  there  will  be 
BO  just  ground  of  complaint  with  the  cotton  planter,  and  the  most  he  conld 
say  is  that  it  would  be  a  matter  of  indifference  to  him.  All  that  would 
happen  to  him  would  be  a  substitution  of  a  certain  number  of  American 
oostomers  for  an  equal  number  of  European  customers.  But  ought  it  to  bc^ 
can  it  be,  a  matter  of  indifference  to  him,  whether  any  portion  of  his  fellow- 
oitizens  of  the  United  States  are  in  a  state  of  prosperity  or  adversity  f  H 
without  prejudice  to  him,  his  own  countrymen  can  acquire  a  part  of  the 
wealth  which  arises  out  of  the  prosecution  of  manufacturing  industiy, 
instead  of  the  foreigner,  ought  he  not  to  rejoice  at  it?  Is  it  to  him  a 
matter  of  no  consequence  that  a  certain  amount  of  wealth,  created  by 
mannfacturei^  shall  be  in  his  own  country  instead  of  foreign  countries  f  If 
here^  its  influence  and  effects  will  be  Mi,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  all  the 
departments  of  human  business,  and  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  in  all  parti 
of  the  country.  It  becomes  a  clear  addition  to  the  aggregate  wealth  of  the 
nation,  increasing  its  resource^  and  forming  a  bads  of  taxation  and  rerenue 
in  seasons  of  war  or  peace,  if  necessary. 

But  the  advantage  resulting  from  doroestio  mannfiscturefl^  in  producing  an 
American  competition  with  the  European  competition,  augmenting  the  sa|^- 
ply  of  manufactured  articles,  and  tending  consequently 4to  a  reduction  of 
pricci^  is  not  the  sole  advantage,  great  as  that  is.  A  double  market  is  pro- 
duced both  in  the  purchase  of  fabrics  for  consumption  and  in  the  tale  of 
productions  of  agriculture.  And  how  superior  is  the  home  to  any  other 
market  in  the  condition  of  its  proximity,  its  being  under  our  own  control, 
and  its  exemption  from  the  contingency  of  war!  It  has  been  argued, 
however,  that  we  sell  no  more  than  we  should  do  if  we  were  deprived  of 
the  home  market  I  have  shown  that  to  be  otherwise.  The  importance 
of  opening  new  markets  is  universally  admitted.  It  is  an  object  of  the 
policy  of  all  nations.  If  we  could  open  a  new  market  for  400,000  bales  of 
cotton  with  any  foreign  power,  should  we  not  gladly  embrace  it  f  Every 
one  owns  the  benefit  which  arises  out  of  various  marketa  All  who  reside 
in  the  neighborhood  of  large  cities  or  market-towns  are  sensible  of  the  ad- 
vantage. It  is  said  that  our  manufacturers  absorb  only  about  400,000  bales 
of  cotton,  which  is  a  very  small  part  of  the  total  crop.  But  suppose  thai 
were  thrown  upon  the  market  of  Liverpool,  already  overstocked  and  glut- 
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ltd.  It  wonld  aink  the  price  &r  below  what  it  now  i&  France  ooninmea 
alio  about  400,000  balea.  If  the  market  of  Havre  were  dosed,  and  that 
quantity  were  crowded  into  the  market  of  liyerpool,  would  not  the  effeei 
be  rninoua  to  the  cotton-grower!  Our  American  market  ie  growing,  anno- 
all  J  increasing;  and,  if  the  policy  of  the  country  can  only  become  firmly 
fixed,  the  time  will  come,  I  have  no  doubt^  when  the  maniifacture  of  cotton 
in  the  United  States  will  exceed  that  of  England.  I  do  not  desire  to  sea 
any  market  closed,  domestic  or  foreign.  I  think  it  our  true  intereet  to 
cherish  and  cultivate  all.  But  I  believe  it  to  be  our  indispensable  duty  to 
afford  proper  and  reasonable  encouragement  to  our  own. 

But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that»  although  eotton  is  by  far  the  mott 
important  of  our  agricultural  products,  it  is  not  the  only  one.  Where 
should  we  find  a  market  for  our  Indian  com,  if  it  were  not  for  the  existence 
of  our  manufactures  f  We  should  absolutely  have  none.  My  friend,  Mr. 
Pettigrew,  who  sits  before  me,  can  find  no  market  for  his  com  in  North 
Carolina,  because  his  neighbors,  like  himself  are  occupied  in  producing  it 
Kor  can  he  find  any  in  foreign  oonntrie&  But  he  meets  with  a  good,  sure^ 
and  convenient  market  in  Boston  and  Providence,  and  other  Northern  capi- 
tala  Where  should  we  seek  a  market  for  the  flour,  provisions,  and  other 
raw  agricultural  produce,  now  consumed  by  our  manufacturers?  If  their 
present  business  were  destroyed,  they  would  be  employed  themselves  in 
producing  cotton,  corn,  provisions,  and  other  agricultural  products^  thus 
augmenting  the  quantity  and  inevitably  leading  to  a  further  decline  of 
prices. 

It  has  been  contended  that  the  effect  of  affording  legal  encouragement  to 
domeettc  manufactures  is  to  enhanoe  the  price  of  commodities^  and  to  im» 
pose  a  tax  upon  the  consumer.  This  argument  has  been  a  thousand  time* 
refuted.  • 

It  bfts  been  shown,  again  and  again,  that  the  price  of  almost  every  articla 
on  whidi  the  system  of  encouragement  has  effectually  operated  has  been 
reduced  to  the  consumer.  And  this  was  the  necessary  consequence  of  that 
law  of  supply  and  demand,  and  that  principle  of  competition,  to  which  I 
have  before  adverted.  It  was  foretold  long  ago  by  myself  and  other  friends 
of  the  policy.  But  it  is  in  vain  that  we  appeal  to  factsi  It  is  in  vain  that 
we  take  up  article  by  article,  and,  comparing  present  with  former  prices^ 
show  the  actual  and  gradual  reduction.  The  free-trader  haa  mounted  hii 
hobby,  and  he  is  determined  to  spur  and  whip  him  on,  rough  shod,  over  all 
facts,  obstacles^  and  impediments,  that  lie  in  his  way.  It  was  but  the  other 
day  I  heard  one  of  these  free-trade  orators  addressing  an  audience,  and 
depicting,  in  the  most  plaintive  and  doleful  terms^  the  extreme  burdens  and 
oppressive  exactions  arising  out  of  the  abominable  tariff  '  Why  (says  he^ 
fellow-citizenB^  every  one  of  you  that  wears  a  shirt  is  compelled  to  pay  six 
cents  aryard  more  for  it  than  you  otherwise  would  do,  in  order  to  increase 
the  enormous  wealth  of  Northern  capitalists.*  An  old  man  in  the  crowd, 
shabbily  dressed,  and  with  scarcely  anything  but  a  shirt  on,  stopped  the 
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eloquent  orator,  and  aeked  him  how  that  could  bef  For,  sajB  be,  "I  haT» 
ft  good  shirt  on,  that  cost  me  onlj  &Ye  and  a  half  cents  per  jard,  and  I 
should  like  to  know  how  I  paid  a  duty  of  six  cents.** 

These  ingenious  and  indefatigable  theorists  not  only  hold  all  facts  and 
experience  in  contempt  but  they  are  utterly  inconsistent  with  themselveib 
At  one  time  they  endeayored  to  raise  the  alarm  that  the  Tariff  would  put  an 
end  to  all  foreign  commerce,  and,  thus  drying  up  our  principal  source  of 
revenue  in  imports,  it  would  become  necessary  to  resort  to  direct  taxes  and 
internal  taxation.  In  process  of  time,  howeyer,  their  predictions  were 
falsified,  and  the  syatem  was  found  to  produce  an  abundant  rerenne.  Then 
they  shifted  their  ground;  the  Treasury,  said  they,  is  overflowing;  the 
Tariff  is  the  cause,  and  the  system  must  be  abandoned.  If  they  had  taken 
the  trouble  to  inquire,  they  might  have  ascertained  that  although  England 
is  tlie  greatest  manufacturing  nation  in  the  world,  in  amount^  extent,  and 
rariety,  she  nevertheless  draws  a  vase  revenue  from  customs 

Allow  me  to  present  you,  fellow-citizens,  with  another  view  of  this  inter- 
esting subject  The  Government  wishes  to  derive  a  certain  amount  of  rev- 
enue from  foreign  imports.  Let  us  suppose  the  total  annual  amount  of 
imports  to  be  1100,000,000,  and  the  total  annual  amount  of  revenue  to 
be  raised  from  it  to  be  $20,000,000.  Is  it  at  all  material  whether  that 
$20,000,000  be  spread  in  the  form  of  duties,  equally  over  the  whole 
$100,000,000,  or  that  it  be  drawn  from  some  $50,000,000  or  more  of  the 
imports,  leaving  the  rest  free  of  duty?  In  point  of  fac^  such  has  been  the 
ease  for  several  yeara  Is  not  a  compensation  found  for  the  duty  paid  upon 
one  article  by  the  exemption  from  the  duty  of  another  article?  Take  the 
wearing  apparel  of  a  single  individual,  and,  suppose  you  have  a  duty  of  $S 
to  raise  upon  it;  is  it  of  any  consequence  to  him  whether  you  levy  tlM 
whole  $2  upon  all  parts  of  his  wearing  apparel  equally,  or  levy  it  exdn- 
sively  upon  his  coat  and  his  shirt,  leaving  the  other  articles  free?  And  i( 
by  such  discriminations  as  I  have  described,  without  prejudice  to  the  con- 
sumer, you  can  raise  up,  cherish,  and  sustain,  domestic  manufacture^  in- 
creasing the  wealth  and  prosperity,  and  encouraging  the  labor  of  the  nn- 
tion,  ought  it  not  to  be  done  f 

We  are  invited,  by  the  partisans  of  the  doctrine  of  free  trade,  to  imitate, 
the  liberal  example  of  some  of  the  great  European  powers.  England,  we 
are  told,  is  abandoning  her  restrictive  policy,  and  adopting  that  of  free 
trade.  England  adopting  the  principle  of  free  trade  I  Why,  where  are  her 
com  lawsf — those  laws  which  exclude  an  article  of  prime  necessity — the 
very  bread  which  sustains  human  life — in  order  to  afford  protection  to 
English  agriculture.  And,  on  the  single  article  of  American  tobacco^  Eng- 
land levies  annually  an  amount  of  revenue  equal  to  the  whole  amount  of 
duties  levied  annually  by  the  United  States  upon  all  articles  of  import  from 
all  the  foreign  nations  of  the  world,  including  England.  That  is  her  free 
trade  1  And  as  for  France,  we  have  lately  seen  a  state  paper  from  one  of 
her  high  functionaries  complaining  in  bitter  terms  of  the  American  tariff  of 
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1MS»  an^  ending  with  formally  annonnoiog  to  the  world  that  France  ateaA- 
ily  adheres  to  the  syBtem  of  protecting  French  industry  I 

But^  felIow-citizeDa»  I  htve  already  detained  yon  too  long  on  this  interest- 
ing topic,  and  yet  I  have  scarcely  touched  it  For  near  thirty  years  it  has 
agitated  the  nation.  The  subject  has  been  argued  and  debated  a  thousand 
timee,  in  every  conceivable  form.  It  is  time  that  the  policy  of  the  country 
should  become  settled  and  fixed.  Any  stable  adjustment  of  it|  whatever  it 
may  be,  will  be  far  preferable  to  perpetual  vacillation.  When  once  deter- 
mined, labor,  enterprise,  and  commerce,  can  accommodate  themselves  ae* 
eordiogly.  But  in  finally  settling  it^  the  interest  of  the  whole  Union,  as 
well  as  all  its  parts^  should  be  duly  weighed  and  considered,  and  in  a  pater- 
nal and  fraternal  spirit  The  confederacy  consists  of  twenty-six  states^  be- 
sides territories,  embracing  every  variety  of  pursuit^  every  branch  of  human 
industry.  There  may  be  an  apparent^  there  is  no  real,  conflict  between 
these  diversified  interests.  No  one  state,  no  one  section,  can  reasonably 
expect  or  desire  that  the  common  government  of  the  whole  should  bo  ad- 
ministered exclusively  according  to  its  own  peculiar  opinion,  or  so  as  to 
advance  only  its  particular  interests,  without  regard  to  the  opinions  or  the 
interests  of  all  other  parts.  In  respect  to  the  tari£^  there  are  two  schools 
holding  opposite  and  extreme  doctrinesi  According  to  one,  perfect  freedom 
in  our  foreign  trade  with  no  or  very  low  duties  ought  to  prevail.  Accord- 
ing to  the  other,  the  restrictive  policy  ought»  on  many  article^  to  be  pushed 
by  a  high  and  exorbitant  tarifi;  to  the  point  of  absolute  prohibition. 
Neither  party  can  hold  itself  up  as  an  unerring  standard  of  right  and  wis- 
dom. Fallibility  is  the  lot  of  all  men,  and  the  wisest  know  how  little  they 
do  know.  The  doctrine  of  free  trade  is  a  concession  to  foreign  powers^ 
without  an  equivalent^  to  the  prejudice  of  native  industry.  Not  only  with- 
out equivalent  but  in  the  face  of  their  high  duties^  restrictions,  and  pro- 
hihitions,  applied  to  American  products,  by  foreign  powers^  our  rivals, 
jealous  of  our  growth  and  anxious  to  impede  our  onward  progress.  En- 
oourageraent  of  domestic  industry  is  a  concession  to  our  fellow-citizens;  to 
those  whose  ancestors  shared,  in  common  with  our  ancestors^  in  the  toils  of 
the  Revolution ;  to  those  who  have  shared  with  us  in  the  toils  and  sufferings 
of  our  dsy ;  to  those  whose  posterity  are  destined  to  share  with  our  poe- 
terity  in  the  trials,  in  the  triumphs,  and  the  glories  that  await  them.  It  is 
a  concession  to  those  who  are  bone  of  our  bone  and  flesh  of  our  flesh,  and 
who  in  some  other  beneficial  form  do  make,  and  are  ready  to  make,  equiv- 
alent concessions  to  u&  It  is  still  more ;  it  is  a  concession  by  the  whole  to 
the  whole ;  for  every  part  of  the  country  possesses  a  capacity  to  manufao- 
ture,  and  every  part  of  the  country  more  or  less  does  manufacture.  Some 
parts  hsve  advanced  further  than  others,  but  the  progress  of  all  is  forward 
and  onward. 

Again,  I  ask  what  is  to  be  done  in  this  conflict  of  opinion  between  the 
two  extremes  which  I  have  stated  f  Each  believes,  with  quite  as  muoh 
aonfidenoe  as  the  other,  that  the  policy  which  he  espouses  is  the  best  Unr 
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the  conntrj.  Neither  Has  a  right  to  demand  that  his  judgment  shall  exelth 
siyelj  prevail  What,  again  I  ask,  is  to  be  done?  Is  oompromise  or  recon- 
oiliation  impossible!  Is  this  glorious  Union  to  be  broken  up  and  dissolved, 
and  the  hopes  of  the  world,  which  are  ooncentrated  in  its  fate,  to  be  blasted 
and  destroyed  for  everf  No,  fellow-eitizeni^  no  I  Hie  Union  must  be  pre- 
served. In  the  name  of  the  people  of  this  noble  old  State,  the  first  to 
announce  llie  independence  of  the  United  States  by  the  memorable  declara- 
tion of  Mecklenbnrg,  and  which  has  ever  since  been  among  the  most  devoted 
and  faithful  to  the  preservation  of  this  Union — in  the  name  of  tlie  people 
of  my  own  gallant  State — and  in  the  name  of  the  whole  people  of  the 
United  States^  I  feel  authorized  to  say  that  this  Union  will  not,  roust  not, 
shall  not  be  dissolved.  How,  then,  can  this  unhappy  conflict  of  opinion  be 
amicably  adjusted  and  accommodated  f  Extremes^  fellow-citizens,  are  ever 
wrong.  Truth  and  justice,  sound  policy  and  wisdom,  always  abide  in  the 
middle  ground,  always  are  to  be  found  in  the  juste  milietk  Ultraiam  is 
ever  baneful,  and,  if  followed,  never  fails  to  lead  to  fatal  consequences. 
We  must  reject  the  doctrines  both  of  free  trade  and  of  a  high  and  exorbi- 
tant tariiF.  The  partisans  of  each  must  make  some  sacrifices  of  their  peea- 
liar  opinions.  They  must  find  some  common  ground  on  which  both  can 
stand,  and  reflect  that,  if  neither  has  obtained  all  that  it  desires^  it  has 
secured  something,  and  what  it  does  not  retain  has  been  gotten  by  ita 
friends  and  countrymen.  There  are  very  few  who  dissent  from  the  opinion 
that,  in  time  of  peace,  the  federal  revenue  ought  to  be  drawn  from  foreign 
imports,  without  resorting  to  internal  taxation.  Here  is  a  basis  for  accom- 
modation and  mutual  satisfaction.  Let  the  amount  which  is  requisite  for 
an  economical  administration  of  the  Government,  when  we  are  not  engaged 
in  war,  be  raised  exclusively  on  foreign  imports;  and,  in  adjusting  a  tariff 
for  that  purpose,  let  such  discriminations  be  made  as  will  foster  and  encour^ 
age  our  own  domestic  industry.  All  parties  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  a 
tariff  for  revenue  and  discriminations  for  protection.  In  thus  settling  this 
great  and  disturbing  question  in  a  spirit  of  mutual  concession  and  of  ami- 
cable compromise,  we  do  but  follow  the  noble  example  of  our  illustrious 
ancestors  in  the  formation  and  adoption  of  our  present  happy  constitution. 
It  was  that  benign  spirit  that  presided  over  all  their  deliberations ;  and  it 
has  been  in  the  same  spirit  that  all  the  threatening  crises  that  have  arisen 
during  the  progress  of  the  administration  of  the  Constitution  have  been 
happily  quieted  and  accommodated. 

Next^  if  not  superior  in  importance  to  the  question  of  encouraging  the 
national  industry,  is  that  of  the  national  currency.  I  do  not  propose  to 
discuss  the  point,  whether  a  paper  representative  of  the  precious  metals,  in 
the  form  of  bank-notes  or  in  other  forms,  convertible  into  those  metals  on 
demand,  at  the  will  of  the  holder,  be  or  be  not  desirable  and  expedient  I 
believe  it  could  be  easily  shown  that  in  the  actual  state  of  the  commercial 
world,  and  considering  the  amount  and  the  distribution  of  the  precious 
metals  throughout  the  world,  such  a  convertible  paper  is  indispensably 
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neoenarj.  Bat  that  is  not  an  open  question.  If  it  were  desirable  that  no 
mch  paper  should  ezist,  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  General  Goyemment^ 
under  its  present  Constitution,  to  put  it  down,  or  prevent  its  creation  or 
eireulation.  Such  a  convertible  paper  has  existed,  does  exist,  and  probably 
will  always  exists  in  spite  of  the  General  Government  The  twenty-six 
States  which  compose  tiie  Union  daim  the  right  and  exercise  the  rights  now 
not  to  be  controverted,  to  authorize  and  put  forth  such  a  convertible  paper, 
according  to  their  own  sense  of  their  respective  interests.  If  even  a  large 
majority  of  the  States  were  to  resolve  to  discontinue  the  use  of  a  paper 
representative  of  specie,  the  paper  would  nevertheless  be  created  and  cir- 
culated, unless  every  State  in  the  Union  abandoned  its  use — which  nobody 
believes  is  ever  likely  to  happen.  If  some  of  the  States  should  continue  to 
employ  and  circulate  such  a  paper,  it  would  flow  into,  and  be  current  in, 
other  States  that  might  have  refased  to  establish  banks.  And,  in  the  end, 
the  States  which  had  them  not  would  find  themselves^  in  self-defence,  com- 
pelled to  charter  them.  I  recollect — perhaps  my  friend  near  me  (Mr.  B. 
W.  Leigh),  if  he  be  old  enoogh,  may  also  recollect — the  introduction  of 
banks  in  our  native  State.  Virginia  adopted  slowly  and  relactantly  the 
banking  system.  I  recollect,  when  a  boy,  to  have  been  present,  in  1792  or 
1*798,  when  a  debate  occurred  in  the  Virginia  legislature  on  a  pro{)08ition,  I 
think  it  wa^  to  renew  the  charter  of  a  bank  in  Alexandria  —  the  first  that 
ever  was  established  in  that  State — and  it  was  warmly  opposed  and  car- 
ried with  some  difficulty.  Afterward,  Virginia,  finding  herself  surrounded 
by  States  that  had  banks,  and  that  she  was  subject  to  all  their  inconve- 
nience, whatever  they  might  be,  resolved  to  establish  banks  upon  a  more 
extensive  scale,  and  accordingly  did  establish  two  principal  banks  wit{L 
branching  power,  to  secure  to  herself  whatever  benefits  might  arise  from 
fuch  institutions. 

The  same  necessity  that  prompted,  at  that  period,  the  legislature  of  Vir- 
ginia, would  hereafter  influence  States  having  no  banks,  but  adjacent  to 
those  which  had.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  there  are,  and  probably  always 
will  be,  local  banks.  These  local  banks  are  often  rivals,  not  only  acting 
without  concert,  bat  in  collision  with  each  other,  and  having  very  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  general  condition  of  the  whole  circulation  of  the  United 
States^  or  the  state  of  our  monetary  relations  with  foreign  powers.  The 
inevitable  consequence  roust  be,  irregularity  in  their  movements,  disorder 
and  unsoundnees  in  the  currency,  and  frequent  explosionai  The  existence 
of  local  banks,  under  the  authority  and  control  of  the  respective  States^ 
begets  the  necessity  for  a  United  States  bank  under  the  authority  and  con- 
trol of  the  General  Government  The  power  of  Government  is  distributed 
in  the  United  -States  between  the  States  and  the  Federal  Government.  All 
that  is  general  and  national  appertains  to  the  Federal  Government ;  all  that 
is  limited  and  local  to  the  State  Governments.  The  States  can  not  perform 
ttie  duties  of  the  General  Government,  nor  ought  that  to  attempt  to  per- 
form, nor  can  it  so  weU  execute,  the  trusts  confided  to  the  State  Govern- 
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ments.  We  want  a  national  army»  a  national  navy,  a  national  poatofiiod  eaUk 
lialuuent,  national  lawa  regulating  our  foreign  commerce  and  our  coasting- 
trade  ;  above  all,  perbapa,  we  want  a  national  eurrenej.  The  duty  of  supplju 
ing  tbeae  national  roeane  of  safety,  convenience,  and  prosperity,  must  be  d*- 
anted  by  tbe  Oeneral  Government^  or  it  will  remain  neglected  and  nnfulfillai 
The  several  States  can  no  more  supply  a  national  currency  than  they  cnt 
provide  armiea  and  navies  for  the  national  defence.  The  necmatj  for  » 
national  institution  does  not  result  merely  from  the  eziatenee  of  local  inslitiv 
taons,  but  it  arises  also  out  of  the  fact  that  all  the  great  eommercial  satiooa 
of  the  world  have  their  bMiksi  England,  France,  Austria^  Russian,  HoUandt 
and  all  the  great  powers  of  Europe,  have  their  national  banka  It  is  said 
that  money  is  power,  and  that  to  imbody  and  concentrate  it  in  a  bank  is  to 
create  a  great  and  dangerous  power.  But  we  may  search  the  records  of 
history,  and  we  shall  find  no  instance  since  the  first  introduction  of  banking 
institution^  of  any  one  of  them  having  sought  to  subvert  the  liberties  of  m 
oountry  or  to  create  oonfusion  and  disorder.  Their  well-being  depends 
i^n  the  stability  of  laws  and  legitimate  and  regular  administration  of 
government  If  it  were  true  that  the  creation  of  a  bank  is  to  imb€»dy  m 
saoneyed  power,  is  not  such  a  power  in  the  hands  of  the  General  Gh>vem- 
nent  necessary  to  protect  the  people  against  the  moneyed  power  in  th« 
farm  of  banking  institutions  in  the  several  States,  and  in  the  hands  of  fop> 
eign  governments!  Without  it,  how  can  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States  cope  and  compete  with  the  commerce  of  foreign  powers  having  n»- 
tional  banks!  In  the  commercial  struggles  which  are  constantly  in  oper* 
tion  between  nations,  should  we  not  labor  under  great  and  decided  disad* 
v»ntage  if  we  had  no  bank  and  they  had  their  banks!  We  all  reeoUeet^  » 
6w  years  ago^  when  it  was  alleged  to  be  the  policy  of  the  bank  of  England 
to  reduce  the  price  of  our  great  southern  staple ;  in  order  to  aceompltih  thai 
olject^  tbe  policy  was  adopted  of  refusing  to  discount  the  notes  and  bills  of 
any  English  houses  engaged  in  the  American  trade.  If  a  bank  of  the  United 
States  had  been  in  existence  at  that  time,  it  could  have  adopted  some  nieaa> 
we  of  counteraction ;  but  there  was  none^  and  the  bank  <^  England  effected 
ita  purpose. 

U  has  been  asked,  what  will  you  have  banks  merely  because  the  moD- 
arehies  of  Europe  have  them  !  Why  not  also  introduce  their  kingi^  lords^  and 
aommoners  and  their  aristocracy  !  This  is  a  very  shallow  mode  of  reasoning. 
I  might  ask,  in  turn,  why  have  armici^  naviee^  laws  regulating  trade^  or  any 
other  national  institutions  or  laws,  because  the  monarchies  of  the  old  world 
have  them  !  Why  ea^  or  drink,  clothe  or  house  ourselves,  because  menarohn 
perform  these  operations!  I  suppose  myself  the  course  of  true  wisdom  and 
common  sense  to  be^  to  draw  from  their  arts^  sciences^  and  eiviliiation,  and 
political  iastitntiona  whatever  is  good»  and  avoid  whatever  is  bad. 

Where,  exclusive  of  those  who  oppose  the  establishment  of  a  Bank  of  thn 
United  States  upon  oonstitntional  ground,  do  we  find  the  greatest  apipcMam 
t»  ill    Yon  are^  fellow-citiaen%  perhaps  not  possaHcd  of  infermatioii  whiik 
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I  happen  to  have  aoquired.  The  greatest  oppositioii  to  a  Bank  of  the  United 
States  will  be  found  to  arise  out  of  a  foreign  influenee,  and  may  be  traeed  to 
the  bankers  and  broken  of  WalKetreet^  New  York,  who  are  wielding  a 
foreign  eapital  Foreign  powers  and  foreign  eapitaliets  see  with  satisfaetion 
whatever  retards  the  growth,  checks  the  pro6|>eritj,  or  arrests  the  progress 
of  this  eonntry.  Those  who  wield  that  foreign  eapital  find,  from  experience, 
that  they  ean  employ  it  to  the  best  advantage  in  a  disordered  state  of  the 
eorreney,  and  when  exchanges  are  flnotnating  and  irregular.  There  are  no 
■eetions  of  the  Union  which  need  a  aniforni  enrrency,  sound  and  every- 
where eonvertible  into  speete  on  demand,  so  nueh  as  yon  at  the  south,  and 
we  in  the  west  It  is  indispensable  to  our  prosperity.  And,  if  our  brethren 
•t  the  north  and  the  east  did  not  feel  the  want  of  it  themselvei^  since  it  will 
do  them  no  prejudice,  they  ouglit,  upon  principles  of  sympathy  and  mutual 
Aoeoramodation,  to  concur  in  supplying  what  is  so  essential  to  the  business 
•nd  industry  of  other  sections  of  the  Union.  It  is  said  that  the  currency 
and  exchanges  have  improved  and  are  improving,  end  so  they  have  and 
are.  This  improvement  is  mainly  attributable  to  the  salutary  operation 
of  the  tariff  of  1842,  which  turned  the  balance  of  foreign  trade  in  our 
favoiL  But  such  is  the  enterprise  and  buoyancy  of  our  population 
that  we  have  no  security  for  tlie  continuation  of  this  state  of  tilings. 
Tlie  balance  of  trade  may  take  anotlier  direction,  new  revulsions  in 
trade  may  take  place,  seasons  of  distress  and  embarrassment  we  must 
axpeet  I>oeB  anybody  believe  the  local  banking  system  of  tiie  United 
States  is  competent  to  meet  and  provide  for  these  exigeneiesf  It  is  the  pait 
of  a  wise  governnsent  to  anticipate  and  provide,  as  far  as  possible,  for  all 
these  condngeiiciefi.  It  is  urged  against  banks  tliat  they  ore  often  badly  nnd 
dishonestly  administered,  and  frequently  break,  to  the  injury  and  [irejudice 
of  the  eommunity.  I  am  far  from  denying  Uiat  banks  are  attended  with 
mischief  and  some  inconvenience,  but  that  is  the  lot  of  all  human  institn- 
tiona  The  employment  of  steam  is  often  attended  with  disastrous  conse- 
quence^ of  which  we  have  had  recent  melaudioly  examples.  But  does  any- 
body on  that  account  think  of  proposing  to  diixiontiiiue  the  agency  of  steam 
[K>wer  either  on  the  land  or  the  water!  The  most  that  is  thought  of  is  that 
It  beconnes  our  dut^  to  inoreitse  vigtianee  and  multiply  precautions  against 
(he  recurrence  of  accidents.  As  to  banks  the  true  question  is,  whetlier  the 
sum  of  the  inoonvenienee  of  dispensing  with  them  would  not  be  greater 
than  any  amount  of  which  they  are  productive!  And,  in  any  new  charters 
that  may  be  granted,  we  sliould  anxiously  endeavor  to  provide  all  i-tossible 
restrictions,  securities^  and  guarantiee^  against  their  mismanagement  which 
reason  or  experience  may  sugjrest 

Such  are  my  views  of  the  question  of  establishing  a  Bank  of  the  United 
States.  They  have  been  long,  and  tionestly,  and  sincerely  entertained  by 
me ;  but  I  do  not  seek  to  enforce  them  upon  any  others.  Above  all,  1  do  not 
dinre  any  Baak  of  the  United  States  attempted  or  established,  unless  and 
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until  it  U  imperatiTelj  demanded,  as  I  believe  demanded  it  will  be^  lij  fliA 
opinion  of  the  people. 

I  flhonld  have  been  glad,  iellow-eiticen^  if  I  had  time  and  strength,  i6 
make  a  fall  exposition  of  mj  yiews  and  opinions  upon  all  the  great  measnrea 
and  questions  that  divide  us  and  agitate  our  country.  I  should  have  beea 
happy  to  have  been  able  to  make  a  fuU  examination  of  the  prineiples  and 
measures  of  our  opponents^  if  we  oould  find  out  what  they  are^  and  eontrast 
them  with  our  own.  I  mean  them  no  disrespect ;  I  would  not  use  one  word 
to  wound  the  feelings  of  any  one  of  them ;  but  I  am  really  and  unaffectedly 
ignorant  of  the  measures  of  public  policy  which  they  are  desirous  to  pro- 
mote and  establish.  I  know  what  they  oppose.  I  know  that  they  stand  in 
direct  opposition  to  every  measure  which  the  whigs  espouse.  But  what  are 
their  substitutes f  The  Whigs  believe  that  the  executive  power  has  during 
the  last  two  and  the  present  administration,  been  intolerably  abused ;  that 
it  has  disturbed  the  balances  of  the  constitution ;  and  that^  by  its  encroach- 
ments upon  the  co-ordinate  branches  of  the  Government^  it  has  become 
alarming  and  dangerous  The  Whigs  are,  therefore^  desirous  to  restrain  it 
within  constitutional  and  proper  limits.  But  our  opponents,  who  assume  to 
be  emphatically  the  friends  of  the  people,  and  sustain  the  executive  in  all 
its  widest  and  most  extravagant  excesses.  They  go  for  vetoes  in  all  their 
variety ;  for  sub-treasuries,  standing  armies,  treasury  circulars*  Occupying 
a  similar  ground  with  the  tones  of  England,  they  stand  up  for  power  and 
prerogative  against  privilege  and  popular  rights*  The  Democrats  or 
Republicans  of  l798-*9,  taught  by  the  fatal  examples  of  history,  were 
jealous  and  distrustful  of  executive  power.  It  wss  of  that  department  thai 
their  fears  were  excited,  and  against  that  their  vigilance  was  directed.  Tho 
Federalists  of  that  day,  imbibing  the  opinion  from  the  founders  of  the  con- 
stitution, honestly  believed  that  the  executive  was  the  weakest  branch  of 
the  government,  and  hence  they  were  disposed  to  support  and  strengthen  it^ 
But  experience  has  demonstrated  their  error,  and  the  best  part  of  them  have 
united  with  the  Whigs*  And  the  Whigs  are  now  in  the  exact  position  of 
the  Republicans  of  l'798-*9.  The  residue,  and  probably  the  larger  part  of 
the  Federalists,  joined  our  opponents,  and  they  are  now  in  the  exact  position 
of  the  federalists  of  1798-'9 — ^willi  this  difference,  that  they  have  shut  their 
eyes  against  all  the  lights  of  experience,  and  pushed  the  federal  doctrines  of 
that  day  far  beyond  the  point  to  which  they  were  ever  carried  by  their 
predecessors. 

But  I  am  trespassing  too  long  on  your  patience,  and  must  hasten  to  n 
elose.  I  regret  that  I  am  too  much  exhausted,  and  have  not  time  to  diseuaa 
other  interesting  subjects  that  engage  the  public  attention.  I  should  be 
very  glad  to  express  to  you  my  views  on  the  public  domain,  but  I  have 
often  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  on  other  public  occasions,  fully  exposed  * 
them.  I  consider  it  the  common  pro|>erty  of  the  nation.  I  believe  it  to  be 
essential  to  its  preservation,  and  the  preservstion  of  the  funds  which  may 
aecrue  from  the  sales^  that  it  should  be  withdrawn  from  the  theatre  of  party 
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politia^  and  from  the  iemptAtions  and  abnae  incident  to  it  while  it  remaina 
there.  I  think  that  fund  ought  to  be  distributed,  upon  juat  and  liberal 
princip]efl»  among  all  the  atatea^  old  aa  well  as  new.  If  that  be  not  done, 
there  is  much  ground  to  apprehend,  at  no  very  distant  period,  a  total  low 
of  the  entire  domain.  Considering  the  other  abundant  and  ezhausUeaa 
resources  of  the  general  goTernment^  I  think  that  the  proceeds  of  the  salea 
of  the  public  lands  may  be  well  spared  to  the  several  states^  to  be  applied 
by  them  to  beneficent  local  objects.  In  their  handa^  judiciously  managed, 
they  will  lighten  the  burden  of  internal  taxation,  the  only  form  of  raising 
revenue  to  whioh  they  can  resort^  and  assist  in  the  payment  of  their  debts^ 
or  hasten  the  completion  of  important  object^  in  which  the  whole  Union,  aa 
well  as  themselves,  are  interested  and  will  be  benefited. 

On  the  subject  of  abolition,  I  am  persuaded  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  one 
word  to  this  enlightened  assemblage.  My  opinion  was  folly  expressed  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  a  few  years  ago,  and  the  expression  of  it 
was  one  of  the  assigned  causes  of  my  not  receiving  the  nomination  as  a 
candidate  for  the  presidency  in  December,  1889.  But,  if  there  be  any  one 
who  doubts  or  desires  to  obtain  further  information  about  my  views  in 
respect  to  that  unfortunate  question,  I  refer  them  to  Mr.  Mendenhall,  of 
Richmond,  Indiana. 

I  hope  and  believe,  fellow-citizens^  that  brighter  days  and  better  times 
are  approaching.  All  the  exhibitions  of  popular  feeling;  all  the  manifesto* 
tions  of  the  public  wishes,  this  spontaneous  and  vast  assemblage,  deceive  ua 
if  the  scenes  and  memorable  events  of  1840  are  not  going  to  be  renewed 
and  re-enacted.  Our  opponents  complain  of  the  means  which  were  employed 
to  bring  about  that  event  They  attribute  their  loss  of  the  public  confidence 
to  the  popular  meetings  and  processions,  to  the  display  of  banners,  tlie  use 
of  log-cabins,  the  whig  sooge^  and  the  exhibition  of  coons,  which  preceded 
the  event  of  '40.  How  greatly  do  they  deceive  themselves  f  What  little 
knowledge  do  they  display  of  human  nature !  All  these  were  the  mere 
jokes  of  the  campaign.  The  event  itself  was  produced  by  a  strong,  deep^ 
and  general  conviction,  pervading  all  classes,  and  impressed  by  a  dear- 
bought  experience,  that  a  change  of  both  measures  and  men  was  indispen- 
sable to  the  welfare  of  the  country.  It  was  a  great  and  irresistible  move- 
ment of  the  people.  Our  opponents  were  unable  to  withstand,  and  were 
borne  down  by  a  popular  current,  far  more  powerful  tlian  that  of  the 
mighty  father  of  waters.  The  symbols  and  insignia  of  which  they  complain, 
no  more  created  and  impelled  that  current,  than  the  objects  which  float 
upon  the  bosom  of  the  Mississippi  give  impetus  to  the  stream.  Our  oppo- 
nents profess  to  be  great  friends  to  the  poor — and  to  take  a  great  interest 
in  their  welfare,  but  they  do  not  like  the  log-cabins  in  which  the  poor 
dwell!  Tliey  dislike  their  beverage  of  hard-cider;  they  prefer  sparkling 
champaigne,  and  perhaps  their  taste  is  correct^  but  they  ought  to  reflect 
that  it  is  not  within  the  poor  roan's  reach.  They  have  a  mortal  hatred  to  our 
unoflfending  coona^  and  would  prefer  any  other  quadruped.    And,  as  for  our 
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whig  eoDg^  to  their  eart  they  appetr  grating  and  fall  of  diieord,  altboogli 
ehanted  bj  the  lovelieit  daughters  and  moat  melodious  Toiees  of  the  land! 
We  are  very  ftorrj  to  disoblige  our  deinocratie  frieods,  but  I  nm  afraid  they 
will  have  to  reeoncile  themselTes  as  well  as  they  can  to  our  log-'cabiDS^  hard* 
eider,  and  whig  songa  Popular  excitement,  demonstrating  a  lively  interest 
in  the  administration  of  public  affairs,  is  far  preferable  to  a  state  of  still neai^ 
of  sullen  gloom,  and  silent  aequieseence,  which  denotes  the  existence  of 
despotism,  or  a  state  of  preparation  for  its  introduction.  And  we  need  not 
be  disturbed  if  that  excitement  should  sometimes  manifest  itself  in  ludicrous 
but  innocent  forma  But  our  opponents  seem  to  have  short  memories. 
Who  commenced  that  species  of  display  and  exhibition  of  which  they  now 
so  bitterly  complain  f  Have  they  already  foiigotten  the  eireumstancea 
attendant  on  the  campaigns  of  1628  and  1882f  Have  they  forgotten  the 
use  which  they  made  of  the  hog — ^the  whole  hog;  bristles  and  all  t  Has  the 
•eene  escaped  their  recollection  of  bursting  out  the  head  of  barrel^— *  not  of 
hard-cider, —  but  of  beer,  pouring  their  contents  into  ditcher  and  then 
drinking  the  diKy  liquid  f  Do  they  cease  to  remember  the  use  which  they 
made  of  the  hickory,  of  the  hickory  poles,  and  hickory  boughs  f  On  more 
occasions  than  one,  when  it  was  previously  known  that  I  was  to  pass  on  4 
particular  road,  have  I  found  the  way  obstructed  by  hickory  boughs  strewed 
along  it  And  I  will  not  take  up  your  time  by  narrating  the  numerous 
instances  of  mean,  low,  and  vulgar  indignity  to  which  I  have  been  personally- 
exposed.  Our  opponents  had  better  exercise  a  little  more  philosophy  on  tha 
occasion.  They  have  been  our  masters  in  employing  symbols  and  devicet 
to  operate  upon  the  passions  of  the  people ;  and  if  they  would  reflect  and 
philosophize  a  little  Uiey  would  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that^  whenever  an 
army  or  a  political  party  achieves  a  victory  over  an  adversary  by  means  of 
any  new  instrument  or  stratagem,  that  adveraary  will  be  sure^  sooner  or 
later,  to  employ  the  same  means. 

I  am  truly  glad  to  see  our  opponents  returning  to  a  sense  of  order  and 
decency.  I  should  be  still  happier  if  I  did  not  fear  that  it  was  produced  by 
the  mortification  of  a  past  ddeat,  and  the  apprehension  of  one  that  awaits 
them  ahead,  rather  than  any  thorough  reformation  of  manners.  Moat 
aertainly  I  do  not  approve  of  appeals  to  the  passions  of  the  people  or  of  the 
use  of  disgusting  or  unworthy  means  to  operate  on  their  sense  or  th^r 
nnderstanding.  Although  I  can  look  and  laugh  at  the  employment  of  hoga 
and  coons  to  influence  the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise;  I  should  he 
glad  to  see  them  entirely  dispensed  with.  I  should  greatly  prefer  to  see 
every  free  citizen  of  the  United  States  deliberately  considering  and  deter- 
mining how  he  can  best  promote  the  honor  and  prosperity  of  his  country 
by  the  exercise  of  his  inestimable  privileges^  and  coming  to  the  polls  unaf- 
fected by  all  sinister  exertions,  and  there  independently  depositing  his 
•nfVrage.  I  should  infinitely  prefer  to  see  calumny,  falsehood,  and  detraction 
totally  abandoned;  and  truth,  sincerity,  honor,  and  good  faith,  alone  prac- 
taaed  in  all  oar  discussions ;  and  I  think  I  may  venture  to  assure  our  oppo- 
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I  that  whenerer  they  are  prepared  to  oondoct  our  public  discnflnoM 
and  popular  elections  in  the  manner  and  npon  the  principles  whieh  I  hat« 
indicated,  the  whig  party  will  be  ae  prompt  in  following  their  good  example 
as  they  were  slow  and  reluctant  to  imitate  their  bad  one.  The  man  doei 
not  breathe  who  woald  be  more  happy  than  I  should  be  to  see  all  parties 
united  as  a  band  of  brothers  to  restore  onr  beloved  country  to  what  it  ha« 
been,  to  what  it  is  so  capable  of  being,  to  what  it  ever  should  be — the  great 
model  of  self-goYernment^  the  boast  of  enlightened  and  liberal  men  thron^^ 
out  the  world,  and,  by  the  jnetice,  wisdom,  and  beneficence  of  its  operation, 
the  terror  and  the  dread  of  all  tyrants.  I  know  and  deplore,  deeply 
deplore,  the  demoralization  which  has  so  extensively  prevailed  in  our 
eountry  during  a  few  past  years.  It  should  be  to  every  roan  who  hss  an 
American  heart  a  source  of  the  deepest  mortification  and  most  pninfnl  regret 
Falsehood  and  treachery  in  high  places;  peculation  and  fraud  among  public 
■ervants;  distress,  embarrassment,  and  ruin  among  the  people;  distracted 
ttnd  disheartened  at  home,  and  treated  with  contempt  and  obloquy  abroad, 
aompoee  the  sad  features,  during  the  period  to  which  I  have  adverted,  of 
our  unfortunate  national  picture.  I  should  rejoice  to  see  this  great  country 
•nee  more  itself  again,  and  the  history  of  the  past  fifteen  years  Khrouded  in 
a  dark  and  impenetrable  veil.  And  why  shall  we  not  see  itf  We  have 
only  to  will  it^  to  revive  and  cultivate  the  spirit  which  won  for  us  and 
beqneathed  to  us  the  noble  heritage  which  we  enjoy;  we  have  only  to  rally 
around  the  institutions  and  interests  of  our  beloved  country,  regardless  of 
every  other  consideration -— to  break,  if  necessary,  the  chains  of  party,  and 
rise  in  the  majesty  of  freemen,  and  stand  out»  and  stand  up,  firmly  resolved 
to  dare  all  and  do  all,  to  preserve  in  unsullied  purity,  and  perpetuate, 
unimpaired,  the  noble  inheritance  which  is  our  birthright^  and  sealed  to  us 
with  the  blood  of  our  fathers. 

One  word  more,  fellow-citizens,  and  I  have  done.  I  repeat  that  I  had 
anticipated  much  gratification  from  my  visit  to  your  State.  I  had  Ions 
anxiously  wished  to  visit  it,  to  tread  the  soil  on  which  American  Indepen- 
dence was  first  proclaimed ;  to  mingle  with  the  descendants  of  those  who 
were  the  first  to  question  the  divine  rights  of  kings,  and  who  themselves 
are  surpassed  by  none  in  devotion  to  the  cause  of  human  liberty,  and  to  the 
constitution  and  the  Union,  its  best  securitiea  Only  one  circumstance  has 
happened  to  diminish  the  satisfaction  of  my  journey.  When  I  left  my 
residence  in  December,  I  anticipated  the  happiness  of  meeting,  among  others 
your  Oaston,  then  living.  I  had  known  him  long  and  well,  having  served 
with  him  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. He  united  all  the  qualities  which  command  esteem  and  admiration 
—  bland,  pure,  patriotic,  eloquent^  learned,  and  pious,  and  was  beloved  by 
all  who  knew  him.  While  we  bow  in  dutiful  submission  to  the  will  of 
Divine  Providence,  who,  during  the  progress  of  my  journey,  has  called  him 
from  his  family  and  from  his  country,  we  can  not  but  feel  and  deplore  the 
great  loss  which  we  have  all  sustained.    I  share  it  largely  with  you,  fellow- 
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ekii6D0^  and  it  is  shared  by  the  whole  Union.    To  his  bereared  fuaBj  and 
lo  yon,  I  offer  assaranoes  of  my  sinoere  sympathy  and  oondtrfenee. 

We  are  about^  fellow  citiaens^  finally  to  separate.  Nerer  again  diaU  I 
bdiold  this  assembled  multitude.  No  more  shall  I  probably  erer  see  the 
beautiful  city  of  the  Oak.  Never  more  shall  I  mingle  in  the  delightfid 
eirde  of  its  hospitable  and  aooomplished  inhabitants.  But  yon  will  never 
be  forgotten  in  this  heart  of  mine.  My  visit  to  your  State  is  an  epoch  in 
mj  life.  I  shall  carry  with  me  everywhere,  and  carry  back  to  my  own 
patriotic  State,  a  grateful  recollection  of  the  kindness,  friendships  and 
hospitality,  which  I  have  experienced  so  generously  at  your  handsL  And 
whatever  may  be  my  future  lot  or  destiny,  in  retirement  or  public  statioo, 
in  health  or  sickness,  in  adversity  or  prosperity,  you  may  count  upon  me^ 
as  an  humble  but  zealous  co-operator  with  you,  in  all  honorable  strugglea 
to  place  the  government  of  our  country  once  more  upon  a  solid,  pure^  and 
patriotic  basisw  I  leave  with  you  all  that  it  is  in  my  power  to  offer— -my 
fervent  prayers  that  one  and  all  of  you  may  be  crowned  with  the  blearinga 
of  Heaven ;  that  your  days  may  be  lengthened  out  to  the  utmost  period  of 
human  existence ;  that  they  may  be  unclouded,  happy,  and  prosperous ;  and 
that,  when  this  mortal  career  shall  terminate^  you  may  be  translated  to  a 
better  and  a  brighter  world. 

Farewell,  fellow-citizens — ladies  and  gentlemen— an  affectionate 
well  to  all  of  jyz 
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X. 

ON  THE  MEXICAN  WAR. 

At  the  Lexington,  (Kt.)  Ma»  Meeiinc^  Kot.  18^  1847.  . 

[Tlw  War  with  Mezioo  having  been  proaecoted  to  tiie  completa  diaeomfltiue  of  the 
'  armies  of  tiiat  Republic,  and  the  capture  of  her  Metropolis  baring  TirtoaQj  crashed  her 
raaistanee  to  the  power  of  our  Oovemment,  wiUiont  haring  (apparently)  secured  to  our 
eonntry  the  bleasinga  of  peaoe,  Mr.  Clay,  impreased  with  a  aenae  of  the  public  danger 
inrolred  in  the  flirther  prosecution  oi  a  war  baring  no  longer  a  definitB^  arowed  aini»  aaseni* 
Died  his  fellow-citizena  of  Fayette  county,  Ky,  and  addressed  fhem  aa  foUowatj 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen 

The  day  is  dark  and  gloomy,  unsettled  and  unoertain,  like  the  oonditioii 
of  our  countrj  in  regard  to  the  unnatural  War  with  Meziea  The  puUio 
mind  is  agitated  and  anxious,  and  is  filled  with  serious  apprehensions  aa  to 
its  indefinite  continuance,  and  especially  as  to  the  consequences  which  its 
termination  may  bring  forth,  menacing  the  harmony,  if  not  the  existence,  of 
our  Union. 

It  is  under  these  circumstances  I  present  myself  before  you.  No  ordinary 
occasion  would  have  drawn  me  from  the  retirement  in  which  I  lire ;  bu^ 
while  a  single  pulsation  of  the  human  heart  remains^  it  should,  if  necessary, 
be  dedicated  to  the  service  of  one*s  country.  And  I  have  hoped  tha(^ 
although  I  am  a  private  and  humble  citizen,  an  expression  of  the  yiews  and 
opinions  I  entertain,  might  form  some  little  addition  to  the  general  stock  oi 
information,  and  afford  a  small  assistance  in  deliyering  our  country  from  the 
perils  and  dangers  which  surround  it 

I  have  come  here  with  no  purpose  to  attempt  to  make  a  fine  speech,  or 
any  smbitious  oratorical  display.  I  have  brought  with  me  no  rhetorical 
bouquets  to  throw  into  this  assemblage.  In  the  circle  of  the  year  Antunik 
has  corae,  and  the  season  of  flowers  has  passed  away.  In  the  progress  of 
yeara^  my  Spring-time  has  gone  by,  and  I  too  am  in  the  Antunm  of  life^  and 
feel  the  frost  of  Age.  My  desire  and  aim  are  to  address  you  earnestly, 
calmly,  seriously,  and  plainly,  upon  the  grave  and  momentous  subjeeta  which 
have  brought  us  together.  And  I  am  most  solicitous  that  not  a  solitary 
word  may  fall  from  me,  offensive  to  any  party  or  person  in  tbe'whole  extent 
of  the  Union. 

War,  Pestilence,  and  Famine,  by  the  common  consent  of  mankind,  are  tha 
three  greatest  calamities  which  can  befall  our  species ;  and  War,  as  tba 
most  direful,  justly  stands  foremost  and  in  front  Pestilence  and  Famine^ 
BO  doubt  for  wise  although  inscrutable  purposes^  are  inflictions  of  Fraid 
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deuce,  to  which  it  is  onr  duty,  therefore,  to  bow  with  obedience,  humble 
■abmiasion,  and  resignatioD.  Their  durHtioa  is  not  long,  and  their  ravagee 
ere  limited.  They  bring,  indeed,  great  affliction,  while  ihvy  iast^  but  Society 
aooD  recovers  from  their  effectai  War  is  the  Toluntary  work  of  our  own 
hands,  and  whatever  reproaches  it  may  deserve  should  be  directed  to  our- 
■elvea  When  it  breaks  ont»  its  duration  is  indefinite  and  unknown — its 
vicissitudes  are  hidden  from  onr  view.  In  Uie  sacrifice  of  human  life,  and 
in  the  woste  of  human  treasure,  in  its  losses  and  in  its  burdens^  it  affecte 
both  belligerent  nations,  and  its  sad  effects  of  mangled  bodies^  of  death,  and 
of  desolation,  endure  long  after  its  thunders  are  hushed  in  peace.  War 
unhinges  society,  disturbs  its  peaceful  and  regular  industry,  and  scatters 
poisonous  seeds  of  disease  and  immorulity,  which  continue  to  genninata  and 
diffuse  iheir  baneful  influence  long  after  it  has  ceased.  Thuzling  by  ite 
glitter,  (Kimp,  and  pageantry,  it  begeta  a  spirit  of  wild  adventure  and 
romantic  enterprise,  and  often  disqualifies  those  who  enilmrk  in  it,  after 
their  return  from  the  bloody  fields  of  battle,  from  engaging  in  the  indue- 
trious  and  peaceful  vocations  of  life. 

We  are  informed  by  a  statement^  which  is  apparently  correct^  Uiat  the 
aomber  of  our  oountrymen  slain  in  this  lamentable  Mexican  War,  although 
it  has  yet  been  of  only  eighteen  montlis'  existence,  is  equal  to  one  half  of  the 
whole  of  the  American  loss  daring  the  seven  years'  War  of  the  Revolution  I 
And  I  venture  to  assert  that  Uie  expenditure  of  treasure  which  it  hee 
ooeasioned,  when  it  shall  come  to  be  fiiirly  ascertained  sad  foot«d  u|\  will 
be  found  to  be  more  than  half  of  the  pecuniary  cost  of  the  War  of  our 
Independence.  And  this  is  the  condition  of  the  party  whose  arms  have 
been  everywhere  and  constantly  victorious  1 

How  did  we  unhappily  get  in  vol  veil  in  this  Wart  It  was  predicted  ee 
the  consequence  of  the  Annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  States.  If  we 
ked  not  annexed  Texas^  we  should  have  had  no  War.  The  people  were 
told  that  if  that  event  happened,  War  would  ensue.  Tliey  were  told  that 
the  War  between  Texas  and  Mexico  had  not  been  terminated  by  a  trea^ 
of  peace ;  that  Mexico  still  claimed  Texas  as  a  revolted  province ;  and  that» 
if  we  received  Texas  into  our  Union,  we  took  along  with  her  the  War  exii^ 
ing  between  her  and  Mexico.  And  the  Minister  of  Mexico  formally  an- 
noaneed  t^o  the  Government  at  Washington,  that  his  netion  would  consider 
tfie  Annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  States  aa  producing  a  stat«  of  war. 
Bnt  all  this  was  denied  by  the  partisans  of  Annexation.  They  insisted  we 
ihovid  have  no  war,  and  even  imputed  to  those  who  foretold,  it  sinister 
■lotives  for  their  groundless  prediction. 

Bot^  notwithstanding  a  state  of  virtual  war  necessarily  resulted  from  the 
fact  of  annexation  of  one  of  the  belligerenta  to  the  United  States,  actual 
beetilitieB  might  have  been  probably  averted  by  prudenee,  moderation,  and 
wiee  statesmanship.  If  General  Taylor  had  been  permitted  to  remain, 
where  his  own  good  sense  prompted  him  to  believe  he  ought  to  remain,  at 
the  point  of  Corpus  Chriati ;  and  if  a  negotiation  had  been  opened  with 
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MiBzioo^  ID  a  true  spirit  of  aroitj  and  conciliationi  War  poiriblj  might  liaTa 
baen  prevented.  But»  instead  of  this  pacific  and  moderate  oourse,  while  Mr. 
Slidell  was  bending  his  waj  to  Mexico^  with  his  diplomatic  credentials^ 
Qenera]  Tajlor  was  ordered  to  transport  his  eanooo,  and  to  plant  them,  in 
•  warlike  attitude,  opposite  to  Matamoras^  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Bio 
BraTo,  within  the  very  disputed  territory,  the  adjustment  of  which  was  to 
be  the  object  of  Mr  Slidell's  mission.  What  else  conld  haye  transpired  but 
a  conflict  of  arms  f 

Tlins  the  War  commenoed,  and  the  president^  after  haying  produced  i^ 
appealed  to  Congress  A  bill  was  prepared  to  raise  50,000  Yolunteers^  and 
in  order  to  commit  all  who  shonld  Tote  for  it^  a  preamble  was  inserted 
falsely  attributing  the  commencement  of  the  War  to  the  act  of  Mexica  I 
hare  no  doubt  of  the  patriotic  motiyes  of  those  who^  after  struggling  to 
doLYeet  the  bill  of  that  flagrant  error,  found  themsdyes  constrained  to  yota 
for  it  But  I  must  say  that  no  earthly  consideration  would  haye  oyer 
tempted  or  provoked  me  to  vote  for  a  bill  with  a  palpable  falsehood 
stamped  on  its  face.  Almost  idolizing  truth  as  I  do^  I  never,  never  could 
have  voted  for  that  bill 

The  exceptionable  conduct  of  the  Federal  party,  during  the  last  British 
War,  has  excited  an  inflnence  in  the  proeecutioii  of  the  present  War,  and 
prevented  a  just  discrimination  between  the  two  Warsi  That  was  a  War 
of  National  defence,  required  for  the  vindication  of  the  National  rights  and 
honor,  and  demanded  by  the  indignant  voice  of  the  people.  President 
Madison  himself,  I  know,  at  first  reluctantly  and  with  great  doubt  and 
hesitation,  brought  himself  to  the  conviction  that  it  ought  to  be  declared. 
A  leading;  and  perhaps  the  most  influential  member  of  his  Cabinet  (Mr. 
Gallatin),  was,  up  to  the  time  of  its  declaration,  opposed  to  it  But  nothing 
ooald  withstand  the  irresistible  force  of  public  sentiment  It  was  a  jusl 
War,  and  its  great  object^  as  announced  at  the  time^  wa^  '*F^  Trade  and 
Sailors'  Rights^"  against  the  intolerable  and  oppreasive  acts  of  British  power 
on  the  ocean.  The  justice  of  the  War,  far  from  being  denied  or  contro* 
verted,  was  admitted  by  Ihe  Federal  party,  which  only  questioned  it  on 
•onsiderationtf  of  policy.  Being  deliberately  and  constitntionally  declared,  ft 
wa%  I  think,  their  duty  to  have  given  to  it  their  hearty  codperation.  But  the 
mass  of  them  did  not  Hiey  continued  to  oppose  and  thwart  it;  to  disooa^> 
age  loans  and  enlistments;  to  deny  the  power  of  the  Oeneral  Government  tp 
march  the  militia  beyond  our  limits;  and  to  hold  a  Hartford  Convention, 
which,  whatever  were  its  real  objects;  bore  the  aspect  of  seeking  a  diasoh^ 
tion  of  the  Union  itselfl  They  lost  and  justly  lost  the  public  confidenMk 
But  has  not  an  apprshention  of  a  similar  fate;  in  a  state  of  a  case  widely 
dilFerent,  a  repressed  a  fiMrlen  expression  of  their  real  sentiments  in  sgma 
of  oar  public  men  f 

How  totally  variant  is  the  present  War.  Tliis  is  no  War  of  Defence;  hoi 
oaa  nnnecessaiy  and  of  ofTensivo  aggression.  It  is  Mesioo  that  is  defenduig 
Wr  fireaideB;  her  eastle%  and  her  aluin^  not  wsi    And  how  different  abo  It 
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tiM  oondaet  of  the  Whig  pntj  of  the  present  day  from  that  of  the  nujor 
part  of  the  Federal  party  during  the  War  of  18181  Fw  from  interpodim; 
any  obetaclee  to  the  proeeention  of  the  War,  if  the  Whigs  in  office  tt« 
leproachable  at  all,  it  is  for  having  lent  too  ready  a  facility  to  it»  without 
eareful  examination  into  the  objects  of  the  War.  And,  ont  of  office^  who 
have  nuhed  to  the  proeeention  of  the  War  with  more  ardor  and  alaerify 
than  the  Whigsf  Wliose  hearts  have  bled  more  freely  than  those  of  the 
Whigsf  Who  haye  more  occasion  to  monm  the  loss  of  sons^  husband% 
brothen^  fathen^  than  Whig  parents^  Whigs  wiyes^  and  VThig  brothen^  in 
this  deadly  and  unprofitable  strife? 

But  the  havoc  of  War  is  in  progress^  and  the  no  less  deplorable  havoe 
of  an  inhospitable  and  pestilential  dimate.  Without  indulging  in  an  un- 
neceacary  retrospect  and  useless  reproaches  on  the  past^  all  hearts  and  heads 
should  unite  in  the  patriotic  endeavor  to  bring  it  to  a  satisfactory  dose.  Is 
there  no  way  that  this  can  be  donet  Must  we  blindly  continue  the  conflict 
without  any  visible  object,  or  any  prospect  of  a  definite  termination  f  This 
is  the  important  subject  upon  which  I  desire  to  consult  and  commune  with 
you.  Who,  in  this  free  government^  is  to  decide  upon  the  objects  of  a  War, 
at  its  eommencementk  or  at  any  time  during  its  existence  f  Does  the  power 
bdong  to  collective  wisdom  of  the  Nation  in  Congress  assembled,  or  is  it 
Tested  solely  in  a  single  functionary  of  the  Government? 

A  declaration  of  War  is  the  highest  and  most  awful  exercise  of  sove»> 
dgnty.  The  Convention  which  framed  our  Federal  Constitution  had  learned 
from  the  pages  of  history  that  it  bad  been  often  and  greatly  abused.  It 
had  seen  Uiat  War  had  often  been  commenced  upon  the  roost  trifling  pro- 
texts;  that  it  had  been  frequently  waged  to  establish  or  exclude  a  dynasty; 
to  snatch  a  crown  from  the  head  of  one  potentate  and  place  it  upon  the 
head  of  another ;  that  it  had  often  been  prosecuted  to  promote  alien  and 
other  interests  than  those  of  the  nation  whose  chief  had  proclaimed  i^  as  m 
the  case  of  English  wars  for  Hanoverian  interests;  and,  in  short)  that  such 
a  vast  and  tremendous  power  ought  not  to  be  confided  to  the  perilous  exer* 
eise  of  one  single  man.  The  Convention,  therefore,  resolved  to  guard  the 
War-making  power  against  those  great  abuses^  of  which,  in  the  hands  of  • 
monarch,  it  was  so  susceptible.  And  the  security  against  those  abuses 
which  its  wisdom  devised,  was  to  vest  the  War^making  power  in  the  Con* 
gross  of  the  United  States^  being  the  immediate  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple and  the  States  So  apprehensive  and  jealous  was  the  Convention  d  its 
abuse  in  any  other  hands,  that  it  interdicted  the  exercise  of  the  power  to 
soy  State  in  the  Union,  without  the  consent  of  Congress  Congresi^  then,  in 
our  system  of  Government,  is  the  sole  depositary  of  that  tremendous  power. 

The  Constitntion  provides  that  Congress  shall  have  power  to  declare  War, 
and  grant  letters-of-marque  and  reprisal,  to  make  rules  concerning  captures 
on  land  and  water,  to  raise  and  support  armies,  and  provide  and  maintain 
s  navy,  and  to  make  rules  for  the  government  of  the  land  and  naval  foroeft 
Thus  we  perceive  that  the  principal  power  in  regard  to  War,  with  all  its 
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wiziliarf  attendaiiti^  it  gnmted  to  CongreHi  Whenever  eafled  upon  to 
determine  upon  the  aolemn  qoeetion  of  Peace  or  War,  Oongreee  mnet  eoin- 
«der  and  deliberate  and  decide  upon  the  motiree^  objects  and  canses  of  tiie 
War.  And,  if  a  War  be  eommenced  witfaont  any  prerious  declaration  of 
its  object^  as  in  the  case  of  the  existing  War  with  Mexico,  Congress  must 
necessarilj  possess  the  anthoritj,  at  any  time,  to  declare  for  what  purposes 
it  shall  be  farther  prosecuted.  If  we  suppose  Congress  does  not  possess  the 
controlling  authority  attributed  to  it — if  it  be  contended  that  a  War  haying 
been  once  commenced,  the  President  of  the  United  States  may  direct  it  to 
the  accomplishment  of  any  objects  he  please^  without  consulting  and  with- 
out any  regard  to  the  will  of  Congress— -the  Convention  will  have  utterly 
lailed  in  guarding  the  Nation  against  the  abuses  and  ambition  of  a  single 
individual.  Either  Congress  or  the  President  must  have  the  right  of  deter- 
mining upon  the  objects  for  which  a  War  shall  be  prosecuted.  There  is 
no  other  alternative.  If  the  President  possess  it  and  may  prosecute  it  for 
objects  against  the  will  of  Congress^  where  is  the  difference  between  our 
Free  Government  and  that  of  any  other  nation  which  may  be  governed  by 
an  absolute  Czar,  Emperor,  or  King? 

Congress  may  omit^  as  it  has  omitted  in  the  present  War,  to  proclaim  the 
objects  for  which  it  was  commenced  or  has  been  since  prosecuted ;  and,  in 
ease  of  such  omission,  the  President^  being  charged  with  the  employment 
•nd  direction  of  the  national  force,  is  necessarily  left  to  his  own  judgment 
to  decide  upon  the  objects  to  the  attainment  of  which  that  force  shall  be 
applied.  Butk  whenever  Congress  shall  think  proper  to  declare,  by  some 
authentic  act»  for  what  purposes  a  war  shall  be  eommenced  or  continued,  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  President  to  apply  the  national  force  to  the  attainment 
of  those  purposes.  In  the  instance  of  the  last  War  with  Great  Britain,  the 
act  of  Congress  by  which  it  was  declared  was  preceded  by  a  Message  of 
President  3ladison  enumerating  the  wrongs  and  injuries  of  which  we  com- 
plained against  Great  Britain.  That  Message^  therefore,  and  without  it  the 
well-known  objects  of  the  War,  which  was  a  War  purely  of  defence,  ren- 
dered it  unnecessary  that  Congress  should  particularize,  in  the  act^  the  spe- 
cific objects  for  which  it  was  proclaimed.  The  whole  world  knew  that  it 
was  a  War  waged  for  Free  Trade  and  Sailors'  Rightsi 

It  may  be  urged  that  the  President  and  Senate  possess  the  treaty-making 
power,  without  any  expreos  limitation  as  to  its  exercise ;  that  the  natural 
and  ordinary  termination  of  a  War  is  by  a  treaty  of  peace ;  and  therefore^ 
that  the  President  and  Senate  must  possess  the  power  to  decide  what  stipu- 
hitions  and  conditions  shall  enter  into  such  a  treaty.  ^But  it  is  not  more 
true  that  the  President  and  Senate  possess  the  treaty-making  power,  with- 
out limitation,  than  that  Congress  possesses  the  War-making  power,  without 
restriction.  These  two  powers  then  ought  to  be  so  interpreted  as  to  recon- 
cile tiie  one  with  the  other;  and,  in  expounding  the  Constitution,  we  ought 
to  keep  constantly  in  view  the  nature  and  structure  of  our  Free  Goven- 
mentk  and  espeeiaUy  the  great  object  of  the  Convention  in  taking  the  War- 
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viakiog  power  out  of  the  hands  of  a  siiigle  man  and  plaeing  it  in  the  t 
onitody  of  the  repreientatiTee  of  the  whole  nation.  The  desirable  reeoa- 
eiliation  between  the  two  powers  is  effeeted  by  attribnting  to  Congress  the 
right  to  declare  what  shall  be  the  objects  of  a  War,  and  to  the  President  the 
duty  of  endeavoring  to  obtain  those  objects  by  the  direction  of  the  national 
Ibrce  and  by  diplomacy. 

I  am  broaching  no  new  and  speenlatiye  theory.  The  statnte-book  of  the 
United  States  is  full  of  examples  of  prior  declarations  by  Congress  of  the 
objects  to  be  attained  by  negotiations  with  foreign  powers^  and  the  archirei 
of  the  Executive  Department  furnish  abundant  eyidence  of  the  aceoroplisb- 
ment  of  those  objects^  or  the  attempt  to  accomplish  them  by  subsequent 
negotiation.  Prior  to  the  declaration  of  the  last  War  against  Great  Britain, 
in  all  the  restriotiye  measures*  which  Congress  adopted,  against  the  two 
great  belligerent  powers  of  Europe,  clauses  were  inserted  in  the  several  acta 
satablishing  them,  tendering  to  both  or  either  of  the  belligerents  the  at>o1i- 
tion  of  these  restrictions  if  they  would  repeal  their  hostile  Berlin  and  Milan 
Decrees  and  Orders  in  Council,  operating  against  our  commerce  and  nav^a- 
tiion.  And  these  acts  of  Congress  were  invariably  communicated  through 
the  Executive^  by  diplomatic  notes^  to  France  and  Oreat  Britain,  as  the 
basis  upon  which  it  was  proposed  to  restore  friendly  intereoune  with  them. 
So  «fter  the  termination  of  the  War,  various  acts  of  Congress  were  passed 
from  time  to  time,  offering  to  foreign  powers  the  principle  of  reciprocity  m 
the  commerce  and  navigation  of  the  United  States  with  theno.  Out  of  these 
nets  have  sprung  a  classi  and  a  large  olass»  of  treaties  (four  or  five  of  which 
were  negotiated  while  I  was  in  the  Department  of  StateX  commonly  calleA 
Reciprocity  Treaties^  concluded  under  all  the  Presidents  from  Mr.  Madison 
to  Mr.  Van  Buren,  inclusive  And  with  regard  to  commercial  treaties 
negotiated  with  the  sanction  of  prior  acts  of  Congress,  where  they  contained 
either  appropriationfl^  or  were  in  conflict  with  unrepealed  statutes^  it  haa 
been  ever  held  as  the  republican  doctrine,  from  Mr.  Jay's  treaty  down  to  the 
present  time,  that  the  passage  of  acts  of  Congress  was  necessary  to  secure 
the  execution  of  those  treaties.  I(  in  the  matter  of  foreign  commerce^  in 
respect  to  which  the  power  vested  in  Congress  to  regulate  it  and  the  treaty- 
making  power  may  be  regarded  as  concurrenti  Congress  can  previoudy 
decide  the  objects  to  which  negotiation  shall  be  applied,  how  much  stronger 
is  the  case  of  War,  the  power  to  declare  which  is  confided  exdutivtitf  !• 
GongressL 

I  conclude,  therefore,  Mr.  President  and  fellow-citizens^  with  entire  con* 
fidence,  that  Congress  has  the  rights  either  at  the  beginning;  or  during  the 
proeecution  of  any  War,  to  decide  the  objects  and  purposes  for  which  it 
was  proclaimed,  or  for  which  it  ought  to  be  continued.  And  I  think  it  is  the 
duty  of  Congress^  by  some  deliberate  and  authentic  act^  to  declare  for  what 
objects  the  preeent  War  shall  be  longer  prosecuted.  I  suppose  the  Presi- 
dent would  not  hesitate  to  regulate  his  conduct  by  the  pronounced  will  of 
Oongresik  and  to  employ  the  force  and  the  diplomatie  power  of  the  nation  to 
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ibai  will  Bnt^  if  the  PrMident  should  JmIum  or  refast  to  do  ao^ 
and,  ia  eontempt  of  the  raprane  authority  of  CoDgreaa^  ahoi  Id  perecTero  is 
waging  th«  War,  for  other  objeeta  than  those  proolaimed  by  Congress,  tljea 
ii  would  be  the  imperatiye  duty  of  that  body  to  yindioate  its  authority  by 
the  most  stringent  and  effectual  and  appropriate  measures.  And  if,  on  the 
contrary,  the  enemy  should  refuse  to  conclude  a  treaty,  containing  stipulsr 
ttons  securing  the  objects  designated  by  Congress,  it  would  become  the  duty 
of  the  whole  Goyernroent  to  prosecute  the  War  with  all  the  national 
energy,  until  those  objects  were  attained  by  a  treaty  of  peace.  There  caa 
be  no  insuperable  difficulty  in  Congress  making  such  an  authoritatiye 
declaration.  Let  it  resolye,  simply,  that  the  War  shall  or  shall  not  be  ai 
War  of  Con<}ue8t;  and,  if  a  War  of  Conquest^  what  is  to  be  conquered  f 
Should  a  resolution  pass^  disclaiming  the  design  of  Conquest^  peace  would 
follow  in  less  than  siity  days;  if  the  President  would  eonfom  to  his  consti- 
tational  duty. 

Here,  fellow-citiiens,  I  might  pause,  haying  indicated  a  mode  by  whicli  th* 
nation,  through  its  accredited  and  legitimate  representatiyes  in  Congress^  can 
announce  for  what  purposes  and  objects  this  War  shall  be  longer  prosecuted, 
and  can  thus  let  the  whole  people  of  the  United  States  know  for  what  end 
their  blood  is  to  be  farther  shed,  and  their  treasure  farther  expended,  instead 
of  the  knowledge  of  it  being  locked  up  and  concealed  in  the  bosom  of  one 
man.  We  should  no  longer  perceiye  the  objects  of  the  War  yarying  from 
time  to  time,  according  to  the  changing  opinions  of  the  Chief  Magistrate 
oharg^  with  its  prosecution.  But  I  do  not  think  it  right  to  stop  here.  It 
IB  the  privilege  of  the  people,  in  their  primary  assemblies^  and  of  eyery  pri- 
Tate  man,  howeyer  humble,  to  express  an  opinion  in  regard  to  the  purposst 
for  which  the  War  should  be  continued ;  and  such  an  expression  will  receive 
Jnat  so  much  consideration  and  consequence  as  it  is  entitled  to,  and  no  more» 

Shall  this  War  be  prosecuted  for  the  purpose  of  conquering  and  annexing 
Kexico,  in  all  its  boundless  extent,  to  the  United  States) 

I  will  not  attribute  to  the  President  of  the  United  Stateai  any  such  de>. 
sign ;  but  I  confess  I  haye  been  shocked  and  alarmed  by  manifestations  of 
it  in  yarious  quartersi  Of  all  the  dangers  and  misfortunes  which  could 
befall  this  nation,  I  should  regard  that  of  its  becoming  a  warlike  and  con* 
quering  power  the  most  direful  and  fatal.  History  tells  the  mournAil  tale 
of  conquering  nations  and  conqnerora  The  three  most  celebrated  conquer-' 
ors^  in  the  civilized  world,  were  Alexander,  Cesar,  and  Napoleon.  The 
first,  after  oyerrunning  a  large  portion  of  Asia,  and  sighing  and  lamcntiag 
that  there  were  no  more  worlds  to  subdue,  met  a  premature  and  ignobl» 
death.  His  lieutenants  quarreled  and  warred  with  each  other  as  to  the 
spoils  of  his  victories,  and  finally  lost  them  alL  Cesser,  after  conquering 
Gaul,  returned  with  his  triumphant  legions  to  Rome,  passed  the  Rubicon, 
won  the  battle  of  Pbarsalia,  trampled  upon  the  liberties  of  his  country,  and 
expired  by  the  patriot-hand  of  Brntua  But  Rome  ceased  to  be  free.  War 
and  conquest  had  enervated  and  corrupted  the  roassea  The  spirit  of  tftnt 
^*  39 
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liberty  was  eztinguished,  and  a  loDg  line  of  emperors  raceeeded,  some  of 
whom  were  the  moel  execrable  monsters  that  ever  existed  in  humam  form. 
And  that  most  extraordinary  man,  perhaps^  in  all  history,  after  subjugating 
all  continental  Europe,  occupying  almost  all  its  capitals — seriously  threat- 
ening, according  to  M.  Thiers,  proud  Albion  itself — and  decking  the  brows 
of  various  members  of  his  family  with  crowns  torn  from  the  heads  of  other 
monarchs,  lived  to  behold  his  own  dear  France  itself  in  the  possession  of 
his  enemies,  and  was  made  himself  a  wretched  capUye,  and,  far  removed 
from  country,  family  and  friend^  breathed  his  last  on  the  distant  and  inhos- 
pitable rock  of  St  Helena.  The  Alps  and  the  Rhine  had  been  claimed  as 
the  natural  boundaries  of  France,  but  even  these  could  not  be  secured  in 
the  treaties  to  which  she  was  reduced  to  submit  Do  you  believe  that  the 
people  of  Macedon  or  Greece,  of  Rome,  or  of  France,  were  benefited,  indi- 
vidually or  collectively,  by  the  triumphs  of  their  great  Captains  I  Their 
sad  lot  was  immense  sacrifice  of  life,  heavy  and  intolerable  burdens,  and 
the  ultimate  loss  of  liberty  itself. 

That  the  power  of  the  United  States  is  competent  to  the  conquest  of 
Mexico  is  quite  probable.  But  it  could  not  be  achieved  without  frightful 
carnage,  dreadful  sacrifices  of  human  life,  and  the  creation  of  an  onerous 
National  Debt;  nor  could  it  be  completely  effected,  in  all  probability,  untQ 
after  the  lapse  of  many  years.  It  would  be  necessary  to  occupy  all  its 
stronghold^  to  disarm  its  inhabitants,  and  keep  them  in  constant  fear  and 
subjection.  To  consummate  the  work,  I  presume  that  Standing  Armies,  not 
less  than  a  hundred  thousand  men,  would  be  necessary  to  be  kept  perhaps 
always  in  the  bosom  of  their  country.  These  standing  armies  reveling  in  a 
foreign  land,  and  accustomed  to  trample  upon  the  liberties  of  a  foreign  peo- 
ple, at  some  distant  day,  might  be  fit  and  ready  instruments,  under  the  lead 
of  some  daring  and  unprincipled  chieftain,  to  return  to  their  country  and 
prostrate  the  public  liberty. 

Supposing  the  conquest  to  be  once  made,  what  is  to  be  done  with  itt  Is 
it  to  be  governed,  like  Roman  Province^  by  Proconsuls!  Would  it  be 
compatible  with  the  genius,  character,  and  safety  of  our  free  institutions,  to 
keep  such  a  great  country  as  Mexico,  with  a  population  of  not  less  than 
nine  millions,  in  a  state  of  constant  military  subjection  f 

Shall  it  be  annexed  to  the  United  States!  Does  any  considerate  man 
believe  it  possible  that  two  such  immense  countries,  with  territories  of  nearly 
equal  extent,  with  populations  so  incongruous,  so  different  in  race,  in  lan- 
guage, in  religion,  and  in  laws,  could  be  blended  together  in  one  harmonious 
mass,  and  happily  governed  by  one  common  authority!  Murmurs,  discon- 
tent, insurrection^  rebellion,  would  inevitably  ensue,  until  the  incompatible 
parts  would  be  broken  asunder,  and  possibly,  in  the  frightful  strni^le,  our 
present  glorious  Union  itself  would  be  dissevered  or  dissolved.  We  ought 
not  to  forget  the  warning  voice  of  all  history,  which  teaches  the  difficulty 
of  combining  and  consolidating  together  conquering  and  conquered  nations. 
After  the  lapse  of  eight  hundred  years,  during  which  the  Moors  held  their 
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eonquest  of  Spain,  the  indomiUbU  ooarage,  p^neveranoe,  and  obatinacj  of 
the  Spanish  race  finally  triompbed  over  and  expelled  the  African  inyaden 
from  the  Peninsula.  And  eTen  within  onr  own  time,  the  colossal  power  of 
Napoleon,  when  at  its  loftiest  height,  was  incompetent  to  jiubdne  and  sub- 
jugate the  proud  Castilian.  And  here  in  our  own  neighborhood,  Lower 
Canada,  which,  near  one  hundred  years  ago,  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
Seven  Years*  War,  was  ceded  by  France  to  Great  Britain,  remains  a  foreign 
land  in  the  midst  of  the  British  proyinces,  foreign  in  feelings  and  attach- 
ment, and  foreign  in  laws^  language,  and  religion.  And  what  has. been  the 
fact  with  poor,  gallant,  generous^  and  oppressed  Ireland  f  Centuries  haye 
passed  since  the  oyerbearing  Saxon  overran  and  subdued  the  Emerald  Isle. 
Riyers  of  Irish  blood  haye  flowed,  during  the  long  and  arduous  contest 
Insurrection  and  rebellion  haye  been  the  order  of  the  day ;  and  yet,  up  to 
this  time,  Ireland  remains  alien  in  feeling,  affection,  and  sympathy,  toward 
the  power  which  has  so  long  borne  her  down.  Every  Irishman  hates,  with 
a  mortal  hatred,  his  Saxon  oppressor.  Although  there  are  great  territorial 
differences  between  the  condition  of  England  and  Ireland,  as  compared  to 
that  of  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  there  are  some  points  of  striking 
resemblance  between  them.  Both  the  Irish  and  the  Mexicans  are  probably 
of  the  same  Celtic  race.  Both  the  English  and  the  Americans  are  of  the 
same  Saxon  origin.  The  Catholic  Religion  predominates  in  both  the  for^ 
mer,  the  Protestant  among  both  the  latter.  Religion  has  been  the  fruitful 
eause  of  dissatisfaction  and  discontent  between  the  Irish  and  the  English  nar 
tiona  'Is  there  no  reason  to  apprehend  that  it  would  become  so  between 
the  i>eopIe  of  the  United  States  and  those  of  Mexico,  if  they  were  united  to- 
gether! Why-ehould  we  seek  to  interfere  with  them  in  their  mode  of  wor- 
ship of  a  common  Savior  t  We  believe  they  are  wrong,  especially  in  the 
exclusive  character  of  their  faith,  and  that  we  are  right  They  think  that 
they  are  right  and  we  wrong.  What  other  rule  can  there  be  than  to  leave 
the  followers  of  each  religion  to  their  own  solemn  convictions  of  conscien- 
tious duty  toward  God  f  Who,  but  the  Great  Arbiter  of  the  Universe,  can 
judge  in  such  a  question  t  For  my  own  part,  I  sincerely  believe  and  hope 
that  those  who  belong  to  all  the  departments  of  the  great  Church  of  Christy 
if,  in  truth  and  purity,  they  conform  to  the  doctrines  which  they  profess, 
will  ultimately  secure  an  abode  in  those  regions  of  bliss  which  all  aim 
finally  to  reach.  I  think  that  there  is  no  potentate  in  Europe,  whatever  his 
religion  may  be,  more  enlightened,  or  at  this  moment  so  interesting  as  the 
liberal  head  of  the  Papal  See. 

But  I  suppose  it  to  be  impossible  that  those  who  favor,  if  there  be  any  who 
favor,  the  annexation  of  Mexico  to  the  United  States,  can  think  that  it  ought 
to  be  perpetually  governed  by  military  sway.  Certainly  no  votary  of  human 
liberty  could  deem  it  right  that  a  violation  should  be  perpetrated  of  the  great 
principles  of  our  own  Revolution,  according  to  which,  laws  ought  not  to  be 
enacted,  and  taxes  ought  not  to  be  levied,  without  representation  on  the  part 
of  thoae  who  ore  to  obey  the  one  and  pay  the  other.    Then,  Mexico  is  to  par- 
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tioipaU  in  our  eouodla  and  equally  share  in  onr  legislation  and  goyernment 

9pW suppose  she  would  not  volunLarilj  choose  representatiyes  to  the  National 

Qwigresi^  is  our  soldiery  to  follow  the  electors  to  the  ballot-box;  and  bj 

fivee  to  compel  theni,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet^  to  deposit  their  ballotst 

And  how  are  the  nine  millions  of  Mexican  people  to  be  represented  in  tho 

(Vngress  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Congress  of  the  Rcpublift 

oC  Mexico  combined?    Is  every  Mexican,  without  regard  to  color  or  caste^ 

per  eapitttm,  to  exercise  the  elective  franchise!    How  is  the  quota  of  repro- 

antation  between  the  two  Republics  to  be  fixed?    Where  is  their  seat  of 

aommon  government  to  be  established  ?    And  who  can  foresee  or  foretell,  if 

Hezico^  voluntarily  or  by  force,  were  to  share  in  the  common  government^ 

w)Mt  would  be  the  consequence  to  her  or  to  ua?    Unprepared,  as  I  fear  her 

population  yet  i^  for  the  practical  enjoyment  of  self-government^  and  of 

l|abit^  oustomSk  language,  lawfl^  and  religion,  so  totally  different  from  our 

oflTD,  we  should  present  the  revolting  spectacle  of  a  confused,  distracted^ 

and  motley  Government    We  would  have  a  Mexican  Party,  a  Pacific  Ocean 

Flarty,  an  Atlantic  Party,  in  addition  to  the  other  parties  which  exists  or  with 

i^eh  we  are  threatened,  each  striving  to  execute  its  own  particular  viewa, 

asd] purposes^  reproaching  the  others  with  thwarting  and  disappointing  them. 

IJbai  Mexican  representation,  in  Congress^  would  probably  form  a  separate 

and  impenetrable  corpse  always  ready  to  throw  itself  into  the^  scale  of  any 

other  party,  to  advance  and  promote  Mexican  interesta    Such  a  state  of 

thinga  eould  not  long  endure.     Those  whom  God  and  geography  hava 

pronounced  ahould  live  aaunder,  eould  never  be  permanently  and  harmo- 

Dji^ialy  united  together. 

Do  we  want  for  our  own  happiness  or  greatness  the  addition  of  Mezieo 
ta  t^e  existing  Union  of  our  States  ?  If  our  population  were  too  dense  for 
opr  territory,  and  there  was  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  honorably  the  means 
of  ^beistence^  there  might  be  some  excuse  for  an  attempt  to  ealarge  our 
dopuniouL  But  we  have  no  such  apology.  We  have  already,  in  our  glo- 
ripoi  Qoontry,  a  vast  and  almost  boundless  territory.  Beginning  at  the 
Nqrih,  in  the  frozen  regions  of  the  British  Provinces,  it  stretches  tfaousandia* 
of  niiles  along  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Mexican  Gulf,  until 
itailmoBt  reaehea  the  Tropica.  It  extends  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  borders  on 
t^ose  great  inland  seas,  the  Lakes,  which  separate  us  from  the  poeseflsiona 
of  Great  Britain,,  and  it  embraces  the  great  Father  of  Rivers^  from  Hi 
uppermost  source  to  the  Belize,  and  the  still  longer  Missouri,  from  its  mouth 
to  the  gorges  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  It  comprehends  the  greatest  vari- 
ety of  the  richest  soil^  capable  of  almost  all  the  productions  of  the  eartl^ 
ex|Bept  tea  and  ooffee  and  spices;  and  it  includes  every  variety  of  climate 
K^eh  th«  heart  oould  wish  or  desire.  We  have  more  than  ten  thousand 
niiUUona  of  acrea  of  waste  and  unsettled  lands — enough  for  the  sub* 
rf^oncaof  tin  or  twenty  times  our  present  population.  Ought  we  not  to 
ba  satisfied  with  ouch  a  country?  Ought  we  not  to  be  profoundly  thank- 
Ad.  tp  tha  Qiver  of  all  good  things  for  such  a  vast  and  bountiful  land?    Ii 
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it  nei  the  iMtg^t  of  ingratitude  to  Him,  to  seek  by  war  and  eonqneati 
iadulgtog  in  a  6{>irit  of  ra(>a«itjr,  to  acquire  other  landi^  the  homes  and  hab- 
itations of  a  large  portion  of  HIb  common  children?  If  we  punue  tfat 
objeet  of  such  a  conquest  beside  mortgaging  the  revenue  and  resoureet  of 
(hia  country  for  ages  to  come,  in  the  form  of  an  onerous  National  Oebt^  we 
ahottld  have  greatly  to  augment  that  Debt  by  an  assumption  of  the  sixty 
or  seYOMty  millions  of  Uie  National  Debt  of  Mexico.  For  I  take  it  that 
nothing  ia  more  certain  than  that^  if  we  obtain  voluntarily  or  by  conquest 
A  foreign  nation,  we  acquire  it  with  all  the  incumbrances  attHched  to  it. 
Xn  my  httmble  opinion,  we  are  now  bound  in  honor  and  morality  to  pay 
the  just  debt  of  Texas.  And  we  should  be  equally  bound  by  the  same 
obUgatioBS^  to  pay  the  debts  of  Mexico  if  it  were  annexed  to  the  United 

Of  the  poasessiona  which  appertain  to  Man,  in  his  collective  or  individual 
condition,  none  should  be  preserved  and  cherished  witii  more  sedulous  and 
unremitting  care  than  that  of  an  unsullied  character.  It  is  impossible  to 
«itimate  it  too  highly  in  society  when  attached  to  an  individual,  nor  can  it 
be  exaggerated  or  too  greatly  magnified  ia  a  nation.  Those  who  lose  or  are 
judiiTerent  to  it  become  jiiet  objects  of  scorn  and  contempt  Of  all  the 
Abominable  transactions  which  sully  the  pages  of  history,  none  exceed  in 
«D<Nrmity  that  of  the  dismemberment  and  partition  of  Poland  by  the  three 
great  Continestal  Powers — Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia.  Ages  may  pass 
away,  and  oeaturies  roll  around,  but  so  long  as  human  records  endur«,  all 
naiikind  will  unite  iu  execrating  the  rapacious  and  detestable  deed.  That 
was  accomplished  by  overwhehning  force,  and  the  unfortunate  existence  of 
Cstal  dissensions  and  divisions  in  the  bosom  of  Poland.  Let  us  avoid  afHxing 
to  our  name  a  ad  natioaal  cliamcter  a  similar,  if  not  worse,  stigma.  I  am 
Afraid  tliat  we  do  not  now  stand  well  in  tlie  opinion  of  otlier  parts  of  Chris- 
tendom. Repudiation  has  brought  upon  us  mudi  reproach.  All  the  niition^ 
I  apprehend,  look  upon  us^  in  the  prosecution  of  the  present  War,  as  being 
actuated  by  a  apirit  of  rapacity,  and  an  inordinate  desire  for  terriUirial 
aggrandisement  Let  us  not  fiMfeit  altogether  their  good  opinioua  Let  us 
command  their  applause  by  a  noble  exercise  of  forbearance  and  justice. 
In  tlie  elevated  station  which  we  hold,  we  can  safely  afford  to  pracli^e  (he 
God-tike  virtues  of  moderafioa  and  magnanimity.  The  long  series  of  glorious 
triumphs,  achieved  by  our  gallant  corooianders  and  their  brave  armie^ 
unattended  hy  a  eingle  reverse,  justify  us,  without  tlie  least  danger  of 
tarnishing  the  national  honor,  in  disinterestedly  holding  out  the  oHve-braaeh 
of  peace.  We  do  not  want  tlie  mines,  the  mountains,  the  morasses,  and  the 
eterile  lands  of  Mexico.  To  her  the  Iosa  of  them  would  be  hnmiliaiing.  and 
be  a  (lerpetual  source  of  regret  and  mortification.  To  us  tli^y  might  prove 
A  fatal  acquisition,  producing  distraction,  dissension,  division,  possibly  dis- 
union. Let,  therefore,  Uie  integrity  of  the  national  existence  and  national 
territory  of  Mexico  remain  undisturbed.  For  one,  I  desire  to  see  no  ymrt  of 
bar  tarritory  torn  from  her  by  war.    Some  of  our  peojile  have  placed  their 
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hearto  upon  the  acquisition  of  the  Bay  of  San  IVancisoo  in  Upper  Cali/oniiL 
To  u^  as  a  great  maritime  power,  it  might  prove  to  be  of  adrantagc  here- 
after in  respect  to  our  commercial  and  navigating  interestsi  To  Mexico^ 
which  can  never  be  a  great  maritime  power,  it  can  never  be  of  much  advan- 
tage. If  we  can  obtain  it  bj  fair  purchase  for  a  just  equivalent^  I  ahould  be 
happy  to  see  it  so  acquired.  Aa^  whenever  the  War  ceases^  Mexico  ought  to 
be  required  to  pay  the  debts  due  our  citizen^  perhaps  an  equivalent  for 
that  Bay  may  be  found  in  that  debt,  our  Gk>vemment  assuming  to  pay  to 
our  citisens  whatever  portion  of  it  may  be  applied  for  that  object  But  it 
should  form  no  motive  in  the  prosecution  of  the  War,  which  I  would  not 
continue  a  solitary  hour  for  the  sake  of  that  harbor. 

But  what^  it  will  be  asked,  shall  we  make  peace  without  any  indemnity 
for  the  expenses  of  the  warf  If  the  published  documents  in  relation  to  the 
late  negotiations  between  Mr.  Trist  and  the  Mexican  Commissioners  be  true^ 
and  I  have  not  seen  them  anywhere  contradicted,  the  Executive  proi^erlj 
waived  any  demand  of  indemnity  for  the  expenses  of  the  War.  And  the 
rupture  of  that  negotiation  was  produced,  by  our  Government  insisting  upon 
a  cession  from  Mexico,  of  the  strip  of  mostly  barren  land  between  the 
Nueces  and  the  Rio  Bravo  and  New  Mexico^  which  Mexico  refused  to  raak& 
So  that  we  are  now  fighting,  if  not  for  the  conquest  of  all  Mexico^  as  inti- 
mated in  some  quarters,  for  that  uarrow  strip,  and  for  the  barren  province 
of  New-Mexico»  with  its  few  miserable  mines.  We  bought  all  the  province 
of  Louisiana  for  fifteen  millions  of  dollars,  and  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  worth 
more  than  all  Mexico  together.  We  bought  Florida  at  five  millions  of 
dollars^  and  a  hard  bargain  it  wais  since,  beside  that  sum,  we  gave  up  the 
boundary  of  the  Rio  Bravo,  to  which  I  think  we  were  entitled,  as  the 
western  limit  of  the  Province  of  Louisiana,  and  were  restricted  to  that  of  the 
Sabine.  And  we  are  now,  if  not  seeking  the  conquest  of  all  Mexieo^  to  con- 
tinue this  War  indefinitely  for  the  inconsiderable  objects  to  which  I  have 
just  referred. 

But,  it  will  be  repeated,  are  we  to  have  no  indemnity  for  the  expenses 
of  the  Wart  Mexico  is  utterly  unable  to  make  us  any  pecuniary  Indemni^p 
if  the  justice  of  the  War  on  our  part  entitled  ns  to  demand  it  Her  country 
has  been  laid  waste,  her  cities  burned  or  occupied  by  our  troops^  her  means 
so  exhausted  that  she  is  unable  to  pay  even  her  own  armies.  And  every 
day's  prosecution  of  the  War,  while  it  would  augment  the  amount  of  our 
indemnity,  would  lessen  the  ability  of  Mexico  to  pay  it  We  have  seen, 
however,  that  there  is  another  form  in  which  we  are  to  demand  indemnity. 
It  is  to  be  territorial  indemnity  1  I  hope,  for  reasons  alneady  stated,  that 
that  firebrand  will  not  be  brought  into  our  country. 

Among  the  resolutionis  which  it  is  my  intention  to  present  for  your  con- 
sideration, at  the  conclusion  of  this  address,  one  propose^  in  your  behalf  and 
mine,  to  disavow,  in  the  most  positive  manner,  any  desire,  on  our  part  to 
acquire  any  foreign  territory  whatever,  for  the  purpose  of  introducing 
■lavery  into  it    I  do  not  know  that  any  citizen  of  the  United  Slates  eBt«r> 
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tains  such  a  wish.  But  anch  a  motive  has  often  been  imputed  to  the  Slave 
States^  and  I  therefore  think  it  neceteary  to  notice  it  on  this  oecasion.  "NLj 
opinions  on  the  anbject  of  Slavery  are  well  known.  They  have  the  merits 
if  it  be  one,  of  oonaiatency,  uniformity,  and  long  duration.  I  have  ever 
regarded  Slavery  aa  a  great  evil,  a  wrong,  for  the  present,  I  fear,  an  irremed- 
iable wrong,  to  its  unfortunate  vicUma  I  should  rejoice  if  not  a  single 
•lave  breathed  the  air  or  was  within  the  limits  of  our  country.  But  here 
they  are,  to  be  dealt  with  as  well  as  we  can,  with  a  due  consideration  of  all 
eircumstances  affecting  the  security,  safety,  and  happiness  of  both  racea 
Every  State  has  the  supreme,  uncontrolled,  and  exclusive  power  to  decide 
for  itself  whether  slavery  shall  cease  or  continue  within  its  limits^  without 
any  exterior  intervention  from  any  quarter.  In  States,  where  the  slaves 
outnumber  the  whites^  as  is  the  case  with  several,  the  blacks  could  not  be 
emancipated  and  invested  with  all  the  rights  of  freemen,  without  becoming 
the  governing  race  in  those  States  Collisions  and  conflicts,  between  the 
two  racest  would  be  inevitable,  and,  after  shocking  scenes  of  rapine  and  car- 
nage, the  extinction  or  expulsion  of  the  blacks  would  certainly  take  place. 
In  the  State  of  Kentucky,  near  fifty  years  ago,  I  thought  the  proportion  of 
slaves,  in  comparieon  with  the  whites,  was  so  inconsiderable  that  we  might 
safely  adopt  a  system  of  gradual  emancipation  that  would  ultimately  eradi- 
eate  thi«  evil  in  our  State.  That  system  was  totally  different  from  the 
immediate  abolition  of  Slavery  for  which  the  party  of  the  Abolitionists  of 
the  present  day  contend.  Whether  they  have  intended  it  or  not,  it  is  my 
calm  and  deliberate  belief,  that  they  have  done  incalculable  mischief  even 
to  the  very  cause  which  they  espoused,  to  say  nothing  of  the  diseord  which 
has  been  produced  between  different  parts  of  the  Union.  According  to  the 
system  we  attempted,  near  the  close  of  the  last  century,  all  slaves  in  being 
were  to  remain  such ;  but,  all  who  might  be  born  subsequent  to  a  specified 
day,  were  to  become  free  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  and  during  their 
service  were  to  be  taught  to  read,  write,  and  cipher.  Thus^  instead  of  being 
thrown  upon  the  community,  ignorant  and  unprepared,  as  would  be  the 
case  by  immediate  emancipation,  they  would  have  entered  upon  the  pos- 
session of  their  freedom,  capable  in  some  degree  of  enjoying  it  After  a 
hard  struggle,  the  system  was  defeated,  and  I  regret  it  extremely,  as,  if  it 
had  been  then  adopted,  our  State  would  be  now  nearly  rid  of  that  reproach. 
Since  that  epoch,  a  scheme  of  unmixed  benevolence  has  sprung  up,  which, 
if  it  had  existed  at  that  time,  would  have  obviated  one  of  the  greatest 
objections  which  was  made  to  gradual  emancipation,  which  was  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  emancipated  slaves  to  abide  among  ua  That  scheme  is  the 
American  Colonization  Society.  About  twenty-eight  years  ago,  a  few 
individuals^  myself  among  them,  met  together  in  the  City  of  Washington, 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  that  Society.  It  has  gone  on  amid  extraordinary 
difficulties  and  trials,  sustaining  it«elf  almost  entirely  by  spontaneous  and 
voluntary  contributions,  from  individual  benevolence,  with  scarcely  any  aid 
from  Government    The  Colonies,  planted  under  its  auspice^  are  now  well 
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tstablished  eommnDitiM^  with  clinrehei^  «ehooli^  and  other  inetitDtionB  a|>pe^ 
teiniDg  to  the  oivUixed  state.  They  have  made  enecesefnl  war  in  r<*pelliiig 
attaoks  and  inrasionB  by  their  barbarous  aad  savage  neiglibors.  Thejr  !»▼# 
made  treatie^  anaezed  territories  to  their  domioion,  and  are  blessHl  wilh  t 
free  representative  govemment  I  reoenH  j  read  a  message^  from  one  of  their 
QoTernora  to  their  L^^islaturep  which,  in  point  of  composition,  and  in  care- 
fal  attention  to  the  public  affairs  of  their  Republic,  would  compare  advan- 
tageous] j  with  the  Messages  of  the  Ooverners  of  our  own  Stntes.  I  Mm  iic4 
Tery  superstitiouat  but  I  do  solemnly  belieye  that  these  Colonies  are  bleased 
with  the  smiles  of  Providenee,  and  if  we  may  dare  attempt  penetrutizii;  the 
Tail  by  which  He  conceals  His  all  wise  dispensations  from  mortal  *^y^  thai 
He  designs  that  Africa  shall  be  the  refuge  and  the  home  of  the  descends nta 
of  its  sons  and  daughterly  torn  and  dragged  from  their  native  land  by  lawless 
Tiolence, 

It  is  a  philanthrofne  and  oonsoling  reflection  that  the  moral  and  pltysieal 
eondition  of  the  African  race  in  the  United  States^  even  in  a  state  of  slnverji 
is  far  better  than  it  would  have  been  if  their  ancestors  had  never  lieen 
brought  from  their  native  land.  And  if  it  should  be  the  decree  of  Uie  Great 
Ruler  of  the  Universe  that  their  descendants  shall  be  made  instmmenta 
in  His  hands  to  the  establishment  of  Civilization  and  tlie  Chrintinn  Religion 
throughout  Africa,  our  reg^ets^  on  aooount  of  the  <H*iginal  wrong,  will  b« 
greatly  mitigated. 

It  may  be  argued  that,  in  admitting  the  injustice  of  Slavery,  I  admit  the 
necessity  of  an  instantaneous  reparation  of  that  injustice.  Uiifortumtely, 
however,  it  is  not  always  safe,  practicable,  or  possible,  in  tlie  great  move- 
ments of  States  and  public  affairs  of  nation^  to  remedy  or  repair  the  inflio- 
tion  of  previous  injustice.  In  the  inception  of  it,  we  may  oppose  and 
denounce  it^  by  our  roost  strenuous  exertions ;  but^  after  ils  consummation, 
there  is  often  no  other  alternative  left  us  but  to  deplore  its  perpetration, 
and  to  acquiesce  as  the  only  course,  in  its  existence^  as  a  less  evil  than  the 
frightful  consequences  which  might  ensue  from  the  vain  endeavor  ti»  repair 
it  Slavery  is  one  of  those  unfortunate  instances.  The  evil  of  it  was 
inflicted  upon  us  by  the  parent  country  of  Great  Britain,  against  all  the 
entreaties  and  remonstrances  of  the  Colonies.  And  here  it  is  among  and 
amid  us,  and  we  must  dispose  of  it  as  best  we  can  under  all  the  circnm* 
stances  which  surround  us.  It  continued,  by  the  importation  of  slaves  from 
Africa,  in  spite  of  Colonial  resistance,  for  a  period  of  more  tliao  a  century 
and  a  half,  and  it  may  require  an  equal  or  longer  lapse  of  time  before  oat 
oountry  is  entirely  rid  of  the  evil.  And  in  the  meantime,  moderation, 
pmdence,  and  discretion,  among  ourselves,  and  the  blessings  of  Providenos^ 
may  be  all  necessary  to  accomplish  our  ultimate  deliverance  from  it 
Examples  of  similar  infliction  of  irreparable  national  evil  and  injustica 
might  be  multiplied  to  an  indefinite  extent  The  case  of  the  Anuexation  of 
Texas  to  the  United  States  is  a  racent  and  an  obvious  one,  which,  if  it  were 
wrongs  can  not  now  be  repaired.    Texas  is  now  an  integral  part  of  our  Union, 
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with  its  own  yolanUry  cpoMot  Many  of  us  opposed  the  AniiexAtion  wUli 
kwiest  zeal  aod  most  earnest  ezertionsw  But  wlio  would  now  think  of  per- 
petrating Uie  foil  J  of  easting  Texas  out  of  the  Confederacy  and  throwing  her 
Wek  u()un  her  own  independence,  or  into  the  arms  of  Mejiico  t  Who  would 
BOW  seek  to  divoroe  her  from  this  Union  t  Tlie  Creeks  and  tlie  Cherokea 
Indians  were,  by  the  most  exceptionable  meaner  driven  from  their  country* 
And  tmnaported  beyond  the  Mississippi  River.  Their  lands  have  \teen  fairly 
purehased  and  occupied  by  inhabitants  of  Georgia,  Alabama,  Miasiasippi  and 
Tennese^e.  Who  would  now  conceive  the  flagrant  injustice  of  expelling 
those  inhabitants  and  restoring  the  Indian  country  to  the  Cherokees  and 
G^ks,  under  color  of  repairing  original  injustice!  During  the  War  of  our 
Reyolution,  millions  of  paper-money  were  issued  by  our  ancestors,  as  tha 
only  currency  with  which  they  could  aiqliieveour  liberties  and  independencsb 
Thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  families  were  stripped  of  their 
homes  and  their  all,  and  brought  to  ruin,  by  giving  credit  and  confidence  to 
Hiat  spurious  currency.  Stem  necessity  has  prevented  tlie  reparation  of 
that  great  national  injustice. 

But  I  forbear:  I  will  no  longer  trespass  upon  your  patience  or  further  tax 
my  own  voice,  impaired  by  a  speech  of  more  than  tliree  hours'  duratioa 
which  professional  duty  required  me  to  make  only  a  few  days  ngo.  If  I 
have  been  at  all  successful  in  the  exposition  of  the  views  and  opinions  whidk 
I  entertain,  I  have  shown — 

1st  Tliat  the  present  War  was  brought  abont  by  the  Annexation  of  Texas 
and  the  sulwequent  order  of  the  President,  without  the  previous  consent  Imd 
authority  of  Congress. 

2d.  That  the  President,  being  unenlightened  and  unipstnicted,  by  any 
public  declaration  of  Cong^res^  as  to  objects  for  which  it  ought  to  be  prose- 
AQted,  in  the  couduet  of  it,  i^  necessarily  left  to  his  own  sense  of  what  tht 
national  interests  and  honor  may  require. 

8d.  Tliat  the  whole  war-making  power  of  the  nation,  as  to  motivei^ 
causes,  and  objects,  is  confided  by  the  Constitution  to  the  discretion  and 
Judgment  of  Congress. 

4tli.  That  it  is,  therefore,  the  right  of  Congress,  at  the  commencement  or 
during  the  progress  of  any  War,  to  declare  for  what  objects  and  purpoaes 
the  War  ought  to  be  waged  and  prosecuted. 

6th.  That  it  is  the  right  and  duty  of  Congress  to  announce  to  the  Nataoi^ 
for  what  objects  the  present  War  shall  be  longer  continued :  that  it  is  tha 
duty  of  the  President,  in  the  exercise  of  all  his  official  functions^  to  conform 
to  and  carry  out  this  declared  will  of  Congress,  by  the  exercise,  if  necessary, 
of  4II  the  high  powers  with  which  he  is  clothed ;  and  that,  if  he  fail  or 
refuse  to  do  so,  it  becomes  the  imperative  duty  of  Congress  to  arrest  the 
fartlier  progress  of  the  War  by  the  most  effectual  means  in  its  power. 

Let  Congress  announce  to  the  Kation  the  objects  fur  which  this  War  shall 
be  farther  protracted,  and  public  suspense  and  public  inquietude  will  no 
loager  remain.    If  it  is  to  be  a  War  of  conquest  of  all,  or  any  part  of  Meii«^ 
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Ut  the  people  know  it^  and  they  will  no  longer  be  agitated  by  a  dark  tad 
nnoertain  future.  But^  although  I  might  have  forborne  to  ezpreas  aoj 
opinion  whatever  as  to  the  purpoeee  and  objects  for  which  the  War  should 
be  continued,  I  have  not  thought  proper  to  conceal  mj  opinion^  whether 
worth  anything  or  not^  from  the  pubUo  examination.  Accordingly  I  have 
aUted: 

6th.  That  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  the  duty  of  our  country,  as  well  on  the 
score  of  moderation  and  magnanimity,  as  with  the  view  of  avoiding  discord 
and  discontent  at  home,  to  abstain  from  seeking  to  conquer  and  annex  to 
the  United  States^  Mexico  or  any  part  of  it;  and,  especialljr,  to  disabuse  the 
public  mind  in  any  quarter  of  the  Union  of  the  impression,  if  it  anywhere 
exists^  that  a  desire  for  conquest  is  cherished  for  the  purpose  of  propagating 
or  extending  Slavery. 

I  have  embodied,  Mr.  President  and  fellow-citizens^  the  sentiments  and 
opinions  which  I  have  endeavored  to  explain  and  enforce^  in  a  series  of 
Resolutions,  which  I  beg  now  to  submit  to  your  consideration  and  judgmenlf 
They  are  the  following : 

1.  RuolMd.  At  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  that  the  prinwrj  cause  of  the  preanit  mihsppj 
War  existing  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  United  States  of  the  Repabao 
of  Mexico,  was  the  Annexation  of  Texas  to  the  former ;  and  that  the  immediate  oceadoo 
of  hostilities  between  the  two  Republics  arose  out  of  the  order  of  the  President  of  the 
IJnited  States  for  the  removal  of  the  army  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Taylor,  from  its 
position  at  Corpus  Cbristi  to  a  point  opposite  to  Matamoros,  on  the  eai>t  bank  of  the  Bio 
BraTo,  within  the  territory  claimed  by  both  Bepublics,  but  then  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
that  of  Mexico,  and  inhabited  by  Its  citizens ;  and  that  the  order  of  the  President  for  tihe 
reipoTRl  of  the  army  to  that  point,  was  improvident  and  onconstitutiona],  it  being  with- 
out the  concurrence  of  Congress,  or  even  any  consultation  with  it,  although  it  was  in  sea* 
ilon ;  but  that  Congress  having,  by  subsequent  acts,  recogniaed  the  War  thus  brought  into 
existence  without  its  previous  authority  or  consent,  the  prosecution  of  it  became  thereby 
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S.  Rttolvtd,  That,  m  the  abaenee  of  any  formal  and  mibUe  declaration  by  Congress  of  tibe 
objects  for  which  the  War  ought  to  be  prosecuted,  the  President  of  the  Unitra  States,  as 
Chief  Magistrate  and  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Anny  and  Nary  of  the  United  8tate% 
is  left  to  the  guidance  of  his  own  Judgment  to  prosecute  it  for  such  purposes  and  objects  as 


be  may  deem  the  honor  and  interest  of  the  nation  to  require. 

a  lUnolved,  That  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  Congress,  being  invested  wltn 
power  to  declare  War,  and  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  to  make  rules  concerning 


captures  on  land  and  water,  to  raise  and  support  armies,  to  provide  and  maintain  a  navy, 
and  to  make  rules  for  the  government  of  the  land  and  naval  forces,  has  the  full  and  com- 
plete war-msking  power  of  the  United  States ;  snd,  so  possessing  it,  has  a  right  to  deter- 
mine upon  the  moUree,  causes,  and  objects  of  any  War,  when  it  commences,  or  at  any  time 
during  the  progress  of  iU  existence. 

4  RemUved,  As  the  farther  opnion  of  this  meeting,  that  it  Is  the  right  and  duty  of  Coo- 
gress  to  declare,  by  some  authentic  act,  for  what  purposes  and  objects  the  existing  War 
ought  to  be  rarther  prosecuted ;  that  it  Is  the  duty  of  the  President,  in  hw  official  ccoiduct. 
to  conform  to  «uch  a  declaration  of  Congress ;  and  that,  if  after  such  declaration  the  Presi- 
dent should  decline  or  refuse  to  endeavor,  by  all  the  means,  civil,  diplomatic,  and  miUlary, 
in  his  power,  to  execute  the  announced  will  of  Congress,  and,  in  defiance  of  its  authority, 
ihoula  continue  to  prosecute  the  War  for  purposes  and  objects  other  than  those  dedaiea 
by  that  body,  it  would  become  the  right  and  dutr  of  Congress  to  adopt  the  most  efficadooa 
measures  to  amest  the  farther  prvgress  of  the  War,  taking  care  to  make  ample  provisiaa 
ibr  the  honor,  the  saf»ny  and  security  of  onr  armies  in  Mexico,  in  every  contingency.  And, 
If  Mexico  should  decline  or  refuse  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  us,  stipulating  for  the  purposes 
and  objects  so  declared  by  Congms,  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  prosecnts 
ttie  War  with  tlie  utmost  vigor,  until  they  were  attained  by  a  treaty  of  peace. 

5.  Rwclved,  That  we  view  with  serious  alarm,  and  are  utterly  otiposed  to  any  purpose  of 
umexing  Mexico  to  the  United  States,  in  any  mode,  and  esperially  by  conquest ;  tliat  wm 
believe  the  two  nations  could  not  be  happily  governed  by  one  common  authority,  owing  to 
Ibelr  great  difference  of  race,  law,  language,  and  reli^on,  and  the  vast  extent  of  their 
isqwctf TO  territories,  and  large  amount  of  ttidr  respective  populations ;  that  such  •  odIob^ 
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•gabitt  the  consent  of  the  exasperated  Slexican  people,  coald  only  be  effected  and  pre- 
aerred  by  large  stnndingr  armie«,  and  the  constant  application  of  military  force  in  ouier 
worda,  by  despotic  away  exerciwd  orer  the  Mexican  people,  in  the  first  instance,  but 
which,  there  would  be  just  cause  to  apprehend,  might  in  proceaa  of  time  be  extended  orer 
tiio  people  of  the  United  Btatna :  That  we  deprecate,  therefore,  such  a  union,  as  whoUy 
incompatible  with  the  graius  of  our  Gorernment,  and  with  the  character  of  free  and  liberu 
institutions ;  and  we  anxiously  hope  that  each  nation  may  be  left  in  the  undiaturbod  poaaea- 
aion  of  its  own  laws,  language,  chprished  religion,  and  territory,  to  parane  ita  own  happi- 
neaa,  according  to  what  (t  may  deem  best  for  itsel£ 

6.  Ruolved,  That,  considering  the  series  of  splendid  and  brilliant  Ticfeorlea  aohiered  by 
our  bnve  armies  and  their  gaJumt  commanders,  during  the  War  with  Mexico,  unattended 
by  a  single  rererae,  the  Umted  States,  without  any  danger  of  tiieir  honor  suffering  the 
slightest  tarnish,  can  pncUoe  the  virtues  of  moderation  and  magnanimity  toward  their  di»> 
comflted  foe.  We  have  no  desire  for  the  dismemberment  of  the  United  Stalea  of  Oa 
Rppuhlio  of  Mexico,  but  wish  only  a  just  and  proper  fixation  of  the  limita  erf'  Texaa. 

7.  Ruolved,  That  we  do  positirely  and  emphatically  disclaim  and  disavow  any  wish  or 
desire,  on  our  part,  to  acouire  anv  foreign  territory  whatever,  for  the  purpoae  of  prq^ 
gating  Slavery,  or  df  introaacing  slaves  from  the  United  States,  into  such  foreign  territory. 

8.  Hmflved,  That  we  invite  our  feIlow<citizens  of  the  United  States,  who  are  anxious  for 
th^  restoration  of  the  blessings  of  peace,  or,  if  the  existing  War  shall  continue  to  be  prose- 
cuted, are  desirous  that  ita  purposes  and  objecta  ahall  be  defined  and  known;  wboars 
anxious  to  avert  present  and  future  perils  and  dangers,  with  which  it  nwy  be  fraught,  and 
who  are  also  anxious  to  produce  contentment  and  satisfaction  at  home,  and  to  elevate  the 
national  character  abroad,  to  assemble  together  in  their  respective  communities,  and  to 

*«q>re8a  their  views,  fioelings,  and  opinions. 


XL 

ON  GRADUAL  EMANCIPATION  IN  KENTUCKY. 

LsrHEB  TO  RlGOABD  PiNDKElk 

[The  people  of  Kentucky  decided,  in  1848,  to  revise  their  Constitution  in  the  ooorae  of  tiie 
foOowing  year.  The  perpetuation  or  abolition  of  Slavery  was  among  the  questions  which 
would  legitimately  come  before  the  Constitutional  Convention.  Mr.  Clay,  though  always 
discountenancing  agitation  respecting  Slavery  when  it  aeemed  unlikely  to  lead  to  any 
practical  results,  now  believed  that  the  proper  time  had  arrived  for  restating  to  hia  ieDow- 
eitizens  the  convictions  v^ich  he  had  expressed  half  a  century  eariier,  when  Rentaeky 
became  a  State,  and  which  he  had  never  ceased  to  cherish,  adverse  to  the  perpetuity  of 
Slavery.  He,  therefore,  addreaaed  to  a  relative  and  intiooate  peraonal  friend  in  Lndagbaa, 
the  following  letter :] 

Nsv  Obuanb^  Fkbkdast  17, 184A. 

Deas  Sir:  Prior  to  mj  defMtrtare  from  home  in  December  lul^  in 
behalf  of  jourself  and  other  frieode^  jou  obtained  from  me  a  promise  to  make 
a  public  expoBition  of  my  views  and  opinions  apon  a  grave  and  important 
question  which  it  was  thus  anticipated,  would  be  much  debated  and  con- 
sidered by  the  people  of  Kentucky  during  this  year,  in  consequence  of  the 
approaching  Convention  summoned  to  amend  the  present  Constitution.  I 
was  not  entirely  well  when  I  left  home,  and  owing  to  that  cause,  and  mj 
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oonfiiiement  several  weeks  during  my  aojoarn  in  this  city,  from  the  i 

of  an  accident  wliicb  befell   me,  1  luive  been  delayed  in  tbe  fulfilment  of  mgr 

proniiife,  which  I  now  propose  to  extKsiite. 

The  question  to  which  I  allude  is,  whether  African  Slavery,  as  it  wfW 
exists  ill  Kentucky,  shall  be  left  to  a  peqietuat  or  indefinite  continuanee^  or 
some  provii^ion  shall  be  made  in  tlie  new  constitution  for  its  gradual  and 
ultiinnte  extinction  f 

A  few  general  observations  will  8ufl!ce  my  present  purpose,  without 
entering  on  the  whole  subject  of  Slavery,  under  all  its  bearing  and  in  every 
aspect  of  it  I  am  aware  that  there  itre  respectable  pen*ons  who  believe 
that  Shivery  is  a  blessing,  that  tlie  institution  ought  to  exi^^t  in  every  well- 
organize^l  society,  and  that  it  is  even  favorable  to  the  preservntion  of  libertj. 
Happily,  the  number  who  entertain  tliese  extravagant  opinions  is  not  very 
great,  and  the  tirtie  would  be  uselessly  occupied  in  en  e]aU»raf«  refutation  <tf 
them.  I  would,  howeyer,  remark  that,  if  Slavery  be  fraught  with  these 
alleged  benefit^  the  principle  on  which  it  is  maintained  would  require  their 
one  portion  of  the  white  race  should  be  reduced  to  bondage  to  serve  another 
portion  of  the  same  race,  when  black  subjects  of  Slavery  conld  not  be 
obtaiiieii.  and  Uiat  in  Africa,  where  they  may  entertain  as  great  a  preferenee 
for  their  color  as  we  do  for  our^  they  would  be  justified  in  reducing  the 
white  nice  to  Slavery,  in  order  to  secure  the  blessings  which  that  state  la 
said  to  diffuse. 

An  argument^  in  support  of  reducing  the  African  race  to  Slavery,  is  some- 
times derived  from  their  alleged  intellectual  inferiority  to  the  white  raoee; 
but»  if  tilts  argument  be  founded  in  fact  (as  it  may  be,  but  which  I  sliall  not 
now  examine),  it  would  prove  entirely  too  much.  It  would  prove  that  anj 
white  nation,  which  had  made  greater  advances  in  civilization,  knowledge^ 
and  wisdom,  Uian  another  white  nation,  would  have  a  right  to  reduce  the 
latter  to  a  state  of  bondage.  Nay,  farther,  if  the  principle  of  subjugation 
founded  upon  intellectual  superiority  be  true,  and  be  applicable  to  races  ani 
to  nations,  what  is  to  prevent  its  being  applied  to  individuals  t  And  then 
tiie  wisest  man  in  the  world  would  have  a  right  to  make  slaves  of  all  the 
rest  of  mankind  1 

If,  indeed,  we  possess  this  intellectual  anperiority,  profoundly  grateful  end 
thankful  to  Him  who  has  bestowe*]  it,  we  ouglit  to  fulfil  all  the  obligationi 
and  duties  which  it  imposes,  and  these  would  require  us  not  to  subjugate  or 
deal  unjustly  with  our  fellow-men  who  are  less  blesaed  than  we  are,  but  to 
instruct,  to  improve,  and  to  enlighten  them. 

A  Test  majority  of  the  people  of  tlie  United  Sta^  in  every  section  of 
ihem,  I  believe,  regret  the  introduction  of  Slavery  into  tlie  Colonies,  under 
the  Btithority  of  our  British  ancestor^  lament  that  a  single  slave  treads  our 
eoU,  deplore  the  necessity  of  the  continuance  of  Slavery  in  any  of  the  States 
regard  the  institution  as  a  great  evil  to  both  races,  and  would  rejoice  in  the 
Adoption  of  any  safe,  jost^  and  practicable  plan  for  the  removal  of  all  SUvee 
frem  among  us.    Hitherto  no  such  satisfactory  plan  has  been  presented. 
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Vben,  on  Uie  occasion  of  the  formation  of  our  present  ConetitatioD  of  Ken- 
tacky  in  1199,  tlie  queetion  of  Uie  gradual  emoneipeUon  of  SlaTery  in  the 
State  was  agitnted,  its  friends  had  to  encounter  a  great  obstacle,  in  tlie  faet 
that  there  tJien  existed  no  establislied  Colony  to  which  they  could  be  tran»> 
ported.  Now,  by  the  successful  establishment  o^  flourishing  Colonies  on  tba 
Western  Coast  of  Africa,  that  difficulty  has  been  obviated.  And  I  confe« 
that^  without  indulging  in  any  undue  feelings  of  superstition,  it  does  seem 
to  me  that  it  may  have  been  among  the  dispensations  of  Providence  to  per- 
mit the  wrongs  under  which  Africa  has  suffered  to  be  inflicted  that  her 
diildren  might  be  returned  to  their  original  home  civilized  and  imbued  with 
the  benign  spirit  of  Christianity,  and  prepared  nltimately  to  redeem  thai 
great  continent  from  barbarism  and  idolatry. 

6.  Without  undertaking  to  judge  for  any  other  State,  it  was  in  my  opinioB 
in  1799,  that  Kentucky  was  in  a  condition  to  admit  of  the  gradual  emand* 
pation  of  her  slaves;  and  how  deeply  do  I  lament  that  a  system,  with  thai 
object^  had  not  been  then  established  1  If  it  had  been,  the  State  would  now 
be  nearly  rid  of  all  slavea  My  opinion  has  never  changed,  and  I  have 
frequently  publicly  expressed  it  I  should  be  most  happy  if  what  was 
iinpracticable  at  thai  epoch  could  now  be  accomplished. 

7.  After  full  and  deliberate  consideration  of  the  subject  it  appears  to  mm 
three  principles  should  regelate  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  Gradual 
Emancipation.  The  first  is^  that  it  should  be  slow  in  its  operation,  cautions^ 
aad  gradual,  so  as  to  occasion  no  convulsion,  nor  any  rash  or  sudden  di»< 
tnrbance  in  the  existing  habits  of  society.  Second,  that,  as  an  indispensaU* 
oondition,  the  emancipated  slaves  should  be  removed  from  the  State  to  i 
Colony.  And,  thirdly,  that  the  expenses  of  their  transportation  to 
colony,  including  an  outfit  for  six  months  after  their  arrival  at  it^  ahould  hm 
defrayed  by  a  fund  to  be  raised  from  the  labor  of  each  freed  slave. 

&  Nothing  could  be  more  unwise  than  the  immediate  liberation  of  all  tha 
slaves  in  the  State,  comprehending  both  sexes  and  all  age^  from  that  of 
tender  infancy  to  extreme  old  age.  It  would  lead  to  the  most  frightful  and 
fatal  consequences.  Any  great  change  in  the  condition  of  society  should  ba 
marked  by  extreme  care  and  circumspection.  The  introduction  of  slavaa. 
into  the  Colonies  was  an  operation  of  many  years'  doration ;  and  the  work 
oC  their  removal  from  the  United  Statea  can  only  be  effected  after  the  lapaa 
of  a  great  length  of  time. 

I  think  that  a  period  should  be  fixed  when  all  bom  after  it  should  be 
free  at  a  specified  age^  all  born  before  it  remaining  slaves  for  life.  That 
period  I  would  suggest  should  be  1855  or  even  1860 ;  for  on  this  and  other 
arrangements  of  the  system,  if  adopted,  I  incline  to  a  liberal  margin,  so  as  t». 
obviate  as  many  objections^  and  to  unite  aa  many  opinions  as  posaiblau 
Whether  the  commencement  of  the  operation  of  the  system  be  a  little  earlitf 
or  later,  is  not  so  important  as  that  a  day  should  be  permanently /mdl  firom 
which  we  could  look  forward,  with  confidence^  to  the  final  ttrminatioii  ol 
8laTery  within  the  limits  of  the  Commonwealth. 
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Whateyer  maj  be  the  day  fixed,  whether  1856  or  1860,  or  anj  other  day, 
Ul  bom  after  it^  I  Boggeet,  should  be  free  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  bat  be 
Liable  afterward  to  be  hired  out^  under  the  authority  of  the  State,  for  a  term 
not  exceeding  three  years,  in  order  to  raise  a  sum  suflieient  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  their  transportation  to  the  Colony  and  to  provide  them  an  outfit 
for  dx  months  after  their  arrival  there. 

If  the  descendants  of  those,  who  were  themselves  to  be  free,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five  were  also  to  be  considered  as  slaves  until  they  attained  the 
■ame  age,  and  this  rule  were  continued  indefinitely  as  to  time,  it  is  manifest 
that  Slavery  would  be  perpetuated  instead  of  being  terminated.  To  guard 
against  this  consequence,  provisions  might  be  made  that  the  offspring  of 
those,  who  were  to  be  free  at  twenty-five,  should  be  free,  from  their  births^ 
but  upon  the  condition  that  they  should  be  apprenticed  until  they  were 
twenty-one  and  be  also  afterward  liable  to  be  hired  out,  a  period  not 
exceeding  three  years,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  funds  to  meet  the  expenses 
to  the  Colony  and  their  subsistence  for  the  first  six  months. 

The  Pennsylvania  system  of  Emancipation  fixed  the  period  of  twenty- 
eight  for  the  liberation  of  the  slaves,  and  provided,  or  her  courts  have  since 
interpreted  the  system  to  mean,  that  the  issue  of  all  who  were  to  be  free  at 
the  limited  age,  were  from  their  births  free.  The  Pennsylvania  system 
made  no  provision  for  Colonization. 

Until  the  commencement  of  the  system  which  I  am  endeavoring  to  sketch, 
I  think  all  the  legal  rights  of  the  proprietors  of  slaves,  in  their  fullest  extent^ 
ought  to  remain  unimpaired  and  unrestricted.  Consequently  they  would 
have  the  right  to  sell,  devise,  or  remove  them  from  the  State,  and,  in  the 
latter  case,  without  their  ofTepring  being  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  Emanci- 
pation, for  which  the  system  provides. 

2d.  The  colonization  of  the  free  blacks,  as  they  successively  arrived  from 
year  to  year,  at  the  age  entitling  them  to  freedom,  I  consider  a  condition 
absolutely  indispensable.  Without  it  I  should  be  utterly  opposed  to  any 
scheme  of  Emancipation.  One  hundred  and  ninety  odd  thousand  blacks^ 
eomposing  about  one  fourth  of  the  entire  population  of  the  State,  with  their 
descendants  could  never  live  in  peace,  harmony,  and  equality,  with  the 
residue  of  the  population.  The  color,  passions,  and  prejudices  would 
forever  prevent  the  two  races  from  living  together  in  a  state  of  cordial 
union.  Social,  moral,  and  political  degradation  would  be  the  inevitable  lot 
of  the  colored  race.  Even  in  the  Free  States  (T  use  the  terms  Free  and 
Slave  States  not  in  any  sense  derogatory  from  one  class,  or  implying  any 
superiority  in  the  other,  but  for  the  sake  of  brevity)  that  is  their  present 
condition.  In  some  of  those  Free  States  the  penal  legislation  against  the 
people  of  color  is  quite  as  severe,  if  not  harsher  than  it  is  in  some  of  the 
Slave  Statea  And  nowhere  in  the  United  States  are  amalgamation  and 
equality  between  the  two  races  possible,  it  is  better  that  there  should  be  a 
separation,  and  that  the  African  descendants  should  be  returned  to  the 
native  land  of  their  fathers. 
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It  would  have  been  seen  that  the  plan  I  have  suggeeted  proposes  the 
annual  transportation  of  all  bom  after  a  specified  daj,  upon  their  arrival  at 
the  prescribed  age,  to  the  Colonj  which  may  be  selected  for  their  destina- 
tion, and  that  this  process  of  transportation  is  to  be  continued  until  the 
separation  of  the  two  races  is  completed.  If  the  emancipated  slaves  were 
to  remain  in  Kentucky  until  thej  attained  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  it  would 
be  about  thirty-four  years  before  the  first  annual  transportation  begins,  if 
the  system  commence  in  1866,  and  about  thirty>nine  years  if  its  operation 
begin  in  1860. 

What  the  number  thus  to  be  annually  transported  would  be,  can  not  be 
precisely  ascertained.  I  observe  it  stated  by  the  auditor,  that  the  increase 
of  slaves  in  Kentucky  last  year  was  between  three  and  four  thousand.  But^ 
as  that  statement  was  made  upon  a  comparison  of  the  aggregate  number  of 
all  the  slaves  in  the  State,  without  regard  to  births^  it  does  not,  I  presume^ 
exhibit  truly  the  natural  increase,  which  was  probably  lai^er.  The  Bggre- 
gate  was  effected  by  the  introduction,  and  still  more  by  the  exportation  of 
slaved.  I  suppose  that  there  would  not  be  less,  probably  more,  than  five 
thousand  to  be  transported  the  first  year  of  the  operation  of  the  system ;  but 
after  it  was  in  progress  some  yeara^  there  would  be  a  constant  diminution 
of  the  number. 

Would  it  be  practicable  annually  to  transport  6,000  persons  from  Ken- 
tucky f  There  can  not  be  a  doubt  of  it — or  even  a  much  larger  number. 
We  receive  from  Europe  annually  emigrants  to  an  amount  exceeding 
260,000,  at  a  cost  for  the  passage  of  about  $10  per  head,  and  they  embark 
at  European  ports  more  distant  from  the  United  States  than  the  western 
coast  of  Africa.  It  is  true  that,  the  commercial  marine  employed  between 
Europe  and  the  United  States  affords  facilities  in  the  transportation  of 
emigrants,  at  that  low  rate,  which  that  engaged  in  the  commerce  between 
Liberia  and  this  country  does  not  now  supply.  But  that  commerce  is 
increasing,  and  by  the  time  the  proposed  system,  if  adopted,  would  go  into 
operation,  it  will  have  greatly  augmented.  If  there  were  a  certainty  of  the 
annual  transportation  of  not  less  than  five  thousand  persons  to  Africa,  it 
would  create  a  demand  for  transports,  and  the  spirit  of  competition  would, 
I  have  no  doubt^  greatly  diminish  the  present  cost  of  the  passage.  That 
cost  has  been  stated,  including  the  passage  and  six  months'  outfit  after  the 
arrival  of  the  emigrant  in  Africa.  Whatever  may  be  the  cost,  and  whatever 
the  number  to  be  transported,  the  fund  to  be  raised  by  the  hire  of  the 
liberated  slaves,  for  a  period  not  exceeding  three  yeara^  will  be  amply  sufiS 
cient  The  annual  hire  on  the  average  may  be  estimated  at  $60,  or  $133 
for  the  whole  term. 

Colonization  wiU  be  attended  with  the  painful  effect  of  the  separation  of 
the  colonists  from  their  parents^  and  in  some  instances  from  their  children ; 
but  from  the  latter  it  will  be  only  temporary,  as  they  will  follow  and  be 
again  reunited.  Their  separation  from  their  parents  will  not  be  until  after 
they  have  attained  a  mature  age,  nor  greater  than  voluntarily  takes  plaoa 
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with  emigrants  from  Earop«^  who  leaye  their  ptrents  behind.  Tl  will  be 
Ut  ]e«e  distreflsing  then  whet  frequentlj  ocears  in  the  state  of  Slavery,  and 
will  be  attended  witli  the  animating  encouragement  that  the  coloniata  art 
transferred  from  a  land  of  bondage  and  degradation  for  them,  to  a  land  of 
liberty  and  equality. 

And  8d,  the  expense  of  transporting  the  liberated  slave  to  the  Colony, 
and  of  maintaining  him  there  for  six  monthly  I  think,  ought  to  be  provided 
for  by  a  fund  derived  from  his  labor  in  the  manner  already  indicated.  Ha 
is  the  party  most  benefited  by  emancipation.  It  would  not  be  right  to 
iubject  the  non-slaveholder  to  any  part  of  that  expense ;  and  the  slave- 
holder will  have  made  sufficient  sacrifieei^  without  being  exclusively 
burdened  with  taxes  to  raise  that  fund.  The  emancipated  slaves  could  be 
faired  out  for  the  time  proposed,  by  the  sheriff  or  other  public  agent,  in  eaeli 
county,  who  should  be  subject  to  strict  accountabilityt  And  it  would  ba 
requisite  that  there  should  be  kept  a  register  of  all  the  births  of  all  children 
of  color,  after  the  day  fixed  for  the  commencement  of  the  system,  enforced 
by  appropriate  sanctions^  It  would  be  a  very  desirable  regulation  of  Uw 
to  have  birtb^  deaths  and  marriages,  of  the  whole  population  of  the  Stats^ 
registered  and  preserved,  as  is  done  in  most  well-govemed  States. 

Among  other  considerations  which  unite  in  recommending  to  the  State  d 
Kentucky  a  system  for  the  gradual  abolition  of  Slavery,  is  that  arising  oni 
of  her  exposed  condition  affording  great  facilities  to  the  escape  of  her  alavca 
into  the  Free  States  and  into  Canada.  She  does  not  enjoy  the  security 
which  some  of  the  Slave  States  have,  by  being  covered  in  depth  by  two  or 
three  Slave  States  intervening  between  them  and  Free  States.  She  has  ft 
greater  length  of  border  on  Free  States  than  any  other  Slave  State  in  the 
Union.  That  border  is  the  Ohio  River,  extending  from  the  mouth  of  Big^ 
Sandy  to  .the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  a  distance  of  near  600  miles — separating 
faer  from  the  already  powerful  and  growing  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and 
Illinois.  Vast  numbers  of  slaves  have  fled  from  most  of  the  counties  in 
Kentucky  from  the  mouth  of  Big  Sandy  to  the  mouth  of  Miami,  and  the  evil 
has  increased  and  is  increasing.  Attempts  to  recover  the  fugritives  lead  to 
moat  painful  and  irritating  collisions.  Hitherto  countenance  and  assistanea 
tp  the  fugitives  have  been  chiefly  afforded  by  persons  in  the  State  of  Ohio; 
but  it  is  to  be  apprehended,  from  the  progressive  opposition  to  Slavery, 
that,  in  process  of  time,  similar  facilities  to  the  escape  of  slaves  would  be 
found  in  the  States  of  Indfaina  and  Illinois.  By  means  of  railroads,  Canadft 
can  be  reached  from  Cincinnati  in  a  little  more  than  twenty-four  hours. 

In  the  event  of  a  civil  war  breaking  out,  or  in  the  more  dreadful  event 
of  a  dissolution  of  tlie  Union  in  consequence  of  the  existence  of  Slavery, 
Kentucky  would  become  the  theatre  and  bear  the  brunt  o^  the  war.  She 
wauld  doubtless  defend  herself  with  her  known  valor  and  gallantry ;  but  the 
Bttperiority  of  the  numbers  by  which  she  would  be  opposed  would  lay  waste ' 
and  devastate  her  fair  fieldsL  Her  sister  Slave  States  would  fly  to  hat 
aeeaor;   but  even  if  they  should  be  sucoesaful  in  the  unequal  confliet, 
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■he  neyer  oonld  obUin  any  indemnitj  for  the  ineTitable  rayages  of  the 
war. 

It  ma  J  be  urged  that  we  ought  not^  by  the  gradual  abolition  of  Slayery, 
to  separate  ouraelTes  from  the  other  Slave  States^  but  continue  to  shara 
with  them  in  all  their  future  fortunea.  The  power  of  each  Slave  State^ 
within  ita  limitat  over  the  institution  of  Slavery,  is  absolute,  supreme,  and 
ezdusiTe — exclusive  of  that  of  Congress  or  that  of  any  other  State.  The 
Qovemment  of  each  Slave  State  is  bound  by  the  highest  and  most  solemn 
obligations  to  dispose  of  the  question  of  Slavery,  so  as  best  to  promote  the 
peace,  happiness,  and  prosperity  of  the  people  of  the  State.  Kentucky  being 
essentially  a  farming  State,  slave  labor  is  less  profitable.  If,  in  most  of  the 
other  Slave  States,  they  find  that  labor  more  profitable,  in  the  culture  of 
the  staples  of  cotton  and  sugar,  they  may  perceive  a  reason  in  that  feeling 
for  continuing  Slavery  which  can  not  be  expected  should  control  the  judg- 
ment of  Kentucky,  as  to  what  may  be  fitting  and  proper  for  her  interests. 
If  she  should  abolish  Slavery,  it  would  be  her  duty,  and  I  trust  that  she 
would  be  as  ready,  as  she  now  is,  to  defend  the  Slave  States  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  all  their  lawful  and  constitutional  rights.  Her  power,  political  and 
physical,  would  be  greatly  increased ;  for  one  hundred  and  ninety  odd 
thousand  slaves  and  their  descendants^  would  be  gradually  superseded  by 
an  equal  number  of  white  inhabitants,  who  would  be  estimated  per  capita, 
and  not  by  the  federal  rule  of  three  fifths  prescribed  for  the  colored  race  in 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

I  have  thus,  without  reserve,  freely  expressed  my  opinion  and  presented 
my  views.  The  interesting  subject  of  which  I  have  treated  would  have 
admitted  of  much  enlargement^  but  I  have  desired  to  consult  brevity.  The 
plan,  which  I  have  proposed,  will  hardly  be  accused  of  being  too  early  in 
its  commencement,  or  too  rapid  in  its  o(>erAtion.  It  will  be  more  likely  to 
meet  with  contrary  reproachea  If  at^lopteil,  it  is  to  begin  tliirty-fuur  or 
thirty-nine  years  from  the  time  of  its  adoption,  as  the  one  period  or  the 
other  shall  be  selected  for  its  commencement  How  long  a  time  it  will  take 
to  remove  all  the  colored  race  from  the  State,  by  the  annual  transportation 
of  each  year's  natural  increase,  can  not  be  exactly  ascertained.  After  the 
system  had  been  in  operation  some  years,  I  think  it  probable,  from  the 
manifest  blessings  that  would  flow  from  it,  from  the  diminished  value  of 
slave  labor,  and  from  the  humanity  and  benevolence  of  private  individuals 
prompting  a  liberation  of  their  slaves  and  their  transportation,  a  freneral 
disposition  would  exist  to  accelerate  and  complete  the  work  of  colonization. 

That  the  system  will  be  attended  with  some  sacrifices  on  the  part  of 
slaveholders,  which  are  to  be  regretted,  need  not  be  denied.  What  great 
and  beneficial  enterprise  was  ever  accomplished  without  risk  and  sacrifice  f 
But  these  sacrifices  are  distant,  contingent,  and  inconsiderable.  Assuming 
the  year  1860  for  the  cummencement  of  the  system,  all  slaves  bom  prior  to 
that  time  would  remain  such  during  their  lives,  and  the  personal  Iobs  of  the 
slaveholder  would  be  only  the  difference  in  value  of  a  female-slave  whose 
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dflbpring,  if  she  had  anj,  born  aft«r  the  first  daj  of  JnittiaYy,  18B0,  ihofnid  1w 
free  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  or  siiuiild  be  ftlaves  for  life.  In  tlie  nieantjfiif( 
if  the  right  to  remove  or  sell  the  slave  out  of  the  State,  ^itniUl  lie  exereiMd, 
ttuit  trifling  loss  would  not  be  incurred.  Tlie  slaveholder,  ufter  the  eonH 
Olttiieeinejit  of  the  system,  would  lose  the  difference  in  value  between  slavM 
Ibr  life  and  slaves  until  tlie  tige  of  twenty-five.  He  might  also  incur  some 
Inconsiderable  expense  in  rearing,  frotn  their  birth,  the  issue  of  tliose  who 
Wtere  to  be  free  at  twenty-five,  until  they  wei^e  old  enough  to  l>e  apprentiead 
dUt;  bat  as  it  is  probable  that  they  would  lie  most  generally  liotmd  to  him, 
he  would  receive  some  indemnity  froiu  tlieir  services^  until  they  attained 
llieir  majority. 

Most  of  the  evilly  losses;  and  mfftfortunes  of  human  life  have  some  com- 
iHensation  or  alleviation.  The  slaveholder  is  generally  a  landiiolder,  and  I 
aiki  persuaded  that  he  would  find,  in  the  augmented  value  of  his  land,  soroe^ 
if  not  full  indemnity  for  losses  arising  to  him  from  emancipation  and  colonic 
ntion.  He  would  also  liberally  share  in  the  genenil  benefite  accruing  to 
fbe  whole  State,  from  the  extinction  of  Slavery.  Tliese  have  lieen  so  often 
ind  so  fully  stated,  that  I  will  not,  nor  is  it  necessary  to  dwell  upon  them 
extensively.  They  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words.  We  shall  remoY^ 
from  among  us  the  contaminating  influences  of  a  servile  and  degraded  raee 
df  different  color;  we  shall  enjoy  the  proud  and  conscious  satisfaction  of 
placing  that  race  where  they  can  enjoy  the  great  blessings  of  liberty,  and 
civil,  political  and  social  equality ;  we  sliall  acquire  the  advantage  of  the 
diligence,  Uie  fidelity,  and  the  constancy  of  free  labor,  instead  of  the  care- 
lessness, the  infidelity,  and  the  unsteadiness  of  slave  labor;  we  sliall  elevate 
the  character  of  white  labor,  and  elevate  the  social  condition  of  the  white 
laborer;  augment  the  value  of  our  lands,  improve  the  agriculture  of  the 
State,  attract  capital  from  abroad  to  all  the  pursuits  of  commerce,  mann- 
liftcturest  and  agriculture ;  redressed,  as  far  and  as  fast  as  we  prudently 
eonld,  any  wrongs  which  the  descendants  of  Africa  have  suffered  at  our 
luibdst  and  we  should  demonstrate  the  sincerity  with  which  we  pay  indi»>' 
eriminate  homage  to  the  great  cause  of  the  liberty  of  the  human  race. 

Kentucky  enjoys  high  respect  and  honorable  consideration  throughout  the 
Union  and  throughout  the  civilized  world ;  but,  in  my  humble  opinion,  no 
title  which  slie  has  to  the  esteem  and  admiration  of  mankind,  no  deeds  of 
her  former  glory  would  equal,  in  greatness  and  grandeur,  that  of  being  the 
liioneer  State  in  removing  from  her  soil  every  trace  of  human  Slavery,  and 
in  establishing  the  descendants  of  Africa,  within  her  jurisdiction,  in  the 
native  land  of  their  forefathers^ 

I  have  thus  executed  the  promise  T  made,  alluded  to  in  the  commence- 
ment of  this  letter,  and  I  hope  that  I  have  done  it  calmly,  free  from  intem- 
perance, and  so  as  to  wound  the  sensibilities  of  none.  1  sincerely  hope  that 
the  question  may  be  considered  and  decided,-  without  the  influence  of  party 
eir  passion.  I  should  be  most  happy  to  have  the  good  fortune  of  coinciding  in 
Opinion  with  a  majority  of  the  people  of  Kentucky;  but,  if  there  be  a  majority 
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oppoaed  to  all  sehemee  of  graduAl  emaneipation,  howerer  nraeh  I  m«7 1 
ili  mj  dutj  will  be  to  bow  in  aiibmiiaion  to  their  will. 

If  it  be  petfectlj  certain  and  nianifeat  that  such  a  majority  ensti  1 1 
thiok  it  better  not  to  agitate  the  qneation  at  all  ainee  that»  in  that  e§M,  H 
would  be  naoleai^  and  might  exereiae  n  perniciona  collateral  influence  npoft 
the  fair  eonatderation  of  other  amendmenta^  which  may  be  propoaed  to  our 
Oonatitntion.  If  there  be  a  mnjority  of  the  people  of  Kentneky  at  tbia  tinM^ 
■drerae  to  touching  the  institution  of  Slarery,  as  it  now  eziati^  we,  who  had 
fhonght  and  wiahed  other wisi>,  can  only  indulge  the  hope  that^  at  aome 
fotore  time,  under  better  anapicca  and  with  the  bleaainga  of  Froridonee, 
the  eanae^  which  we  haye  ao  much  at  hearty  may  be  attended  with  hotter 


In  any  eyent^  I  ahall  have  the  aatisfnctipn'of  having  performed  a  datj  to 
the  State^  to  the  aubject^  and  to  myaell^  by  placing  my  aontimonta  "ptanam 
nonily  upon  record. 

With  great  regard,  I  am  your  friend  and  obedient  aenranti 

H.  GLAT 

Bh«ai9  Fkiinxui  Esq. 
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I 

TO  BENBY  CLAY. 

BT  JOHK  OBKBMLKAF   WHriTllilfc 


. - ^to  thai  a  dtlzen,  to  \aag  m  a  atagle  polMtioa  fomalu,  la  under  obllfa- 

floD  to  eznt  hit  atmott  energlM  tn  the  Mirica  of  hi*  coaiitry.  wbather  In  a  prlrata  or  paDlic 
■tntloQ,  mj  (Hands  n»T  rest  Mtared  thtt,  tn  either  condition,  I  ■hall  staad  araet,  with  a  iplrtt 
nneooqiMrad,  while  lire  endoree,  ready  to  eeeond  their  ezeitiona  in  the  eaaie  of  Union  lod 
Liberty.— HinaT  Glat. 

I  bare  donbtleM  committed  many  erron  and  tndieeretione.  over  which  yon  bare  thrown  the 
broad  mantle  of  yonr  charity.    But  I  can  asy,  and  in  the  preeenoe  of  my  Ood  and  of  tUa 

Membled  maltltade  I  do  say,  that  I  have  honestly  served  my  eoantry— that  I  bare  never 


wronged  it— and  diat,  however  nnprepared  I  lament  thet  I  am  to  eppear  In  the  Divine  Pre^ 
eoee  on  other  aocoonts,  I  invoke  the  Justice  of  His  Jndrment  on  my  ofBcial  eondnet  wittaont  ttM 
"'1  appiebaosiaB  of  His  displeasore.— ^pMeft  c/Mr.  Clay,  at  Lwii^ftMi,  Kf^  ia». 

At — Btand  erect  I  the  cloud  w  broken— 
Above  thee  bends  the  rainbow's  token  1 
The  diadow  of  thj  onward  way 
Is  blending  into  perfect  daj; 
The  slanders  of  tne  venal  train 
Assail  thj  honest  name  in  vain ; 
For  thoa  wilt  be^  as  thou  hast  beei^ 
The  hope  of  free  and  patriot  men  I 

Still  boasts  th^  lip  its  fiery  ceal  — 
Hiy  heart  its  joy  in  human  weal— 
Stul  free  thy  tongue  to  soothe  or  warn—*  . 
Still  free  its  fieiy  shaft  of  scorn — 
Still  soars  thy  soul,  untamed  and  strong; 
The  loftier  for  its  sense  of  wrong — 
Still  first  in  Freedom's  cause  to  stand* 
The  champion  of  her  favorite  land. 

Oh  I  what  to  thee  were  pomp  and  show-^ 
Aught  that  thy  oountrv  can  bestow  t 
Her  highest  gifts  could  only  take 
New  honors  for  their  wearer's  sake — 
They  could  not  add  a  wreath  to  thine^ 
For  brighter  make  thy  glory  shine— 
Kol  meaner  ones  may  borrow  fame, 
nine  Uvea  through  every  change  the  mum  I 
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Hie  Oredftn,  is  be  feeds  tiis  flocki 
In  Tttiii|N}*«  rale,  on  Moreit*«  rovkiL 
Or  where  Uie  glcHtu  uf  bright  blue  weten 
Is  eaiigkt  by  Scius  white-Mriued  diiuglitei% 
While  dwelling  on  tlie  dubiuus  strife 
Whieh  u»liered  in  his  nation's  life^ 
Shall  mingle,  in  his  grateful  Isy, 
*^  I  n'nt  the  tiAWe  df  a.At1 


Where  blush  the  warm  skies  of  the  Soath 

0*er  Coto)inxi*s  ^ery  moutli. 

And  rotnid  the  fnlten  InvRs*  gnWi 

Tlie  Pani|ia  rolls  its  breezy  wavei^ 

The  patriot  in  his  council  hall  — 

The  soldier  at  his  fortress  wall  — 

Tlie  bmve — tlie  loveljr — and  the  free-— 

Shall  oflfer  «p  tArair  pnjtn  lor  thee. 

And  wMh^  onr  otrti  ttnle  ralf^ys  taiilfl^ 
And  tenii»le-s|»ire,  and  \ohy  |»ile, 
t^wn,  nire  the  fashion  of  a  di-esM, 
'ItW  slope  of  every  mmnitatn  stream*^ 
Wliefc  lYiditstry  and  Plenty  meet^ 
Twin  brotlieni,  in  tite  crowded  street 'A* 
'teftch  %pire  and  nirtfisfon  upward  seiMi 
Sbiitl  be  thy  fitting  meuuoieotl 

fttitl  stand  erect  I   our  hope  and  tmeti 
Wfitfi  Law  is  tnrtnpled  in  the  dnet^ 
When  "oVr  Mir  fiittiers  yet  green  griV^ 
Tlie  war-ciy  of  Dietinion  raves  — 
And  sons  of  those  ^ho^  side  by  M%^ 
Smote  down  the  Lion  banner's  prM^ 
Are  girding  for  fraternal  atrife^ 
For  bkMr  fot  blow  and  life  tot  I'M 

Lei  others  rob  the  pnblie  storey 
To  bHjf  their  ilNiised  power  once  more— 
Blirink1>nck  'from  Truth — and  open  wiii 
TThe 'n6od -ffntes  of  Corniptiotrs  tide  — 
Thou  standest  in  thy  country's  eye 
Unrfiriiilcing  from  its  scrutiny. 
And  nskitig  notliing  but  to  sbov 
Uow  Ifkr  k  patriot*s  seal  ean  ga 

And  ilidfte  whose  tmst  is  fited  im  ilie««i> 
tJnlioilght— unpledged — and  troly  to^ 
7%€y  bow  hot  to  an  idol  down ; 
They  scorn  alike  the  bribe  and  frown; 
AnJ,  edkiag  no  reward  of  gold. 
For  bartered  fnith  —  for  honor  edid. 
Seek,  faithful  to  ibeir  hearths  iind  hbtd% 
49ov  emtatB  WBASi  «m  4»«r  or  Aemf 


IL 

HENRY  CLAY. 

Oil  HP  virnivo  noM  nut  a  &  nsfAm 

Wail  fur  the  glorious  Plemd  fled  — 

Waii  for  tli«  neVr  reliiniiiig  star 
WliiNH)  niightjr  music  ever  led 

The  spheres  in  their  high  home  ftfarl 
Bring  huHiii  weeds?   and  sable  plume  f 

What — lift  tlie  funeral  sung  of  wo 
Such  OS  should  o'er  the  luved  one's  tomk 

In  8t»rrow's  teuderest  accents  flow? 

Ahl   Freedom's  kindling  minstrel,  nol 
Strike  1   strike  with  ii  triumplfkint  haud 

Thy  harp,  and  at  its  swelling  roll 
9j)eak,  through  the  bonlers  of  our  land. 

The  might — the  beauty  of  that  soul 
Whose  genius  is  our  guiii*ditin  light 
llirough  sunny  rny  or  darkling  uigUt— 
A.  worshiped  IMinros  in  the  sea, 

Lifting  on  Jiigh  its  fearless  form 
To  guide  the  vessel  of  the  Free 

buife  through  the  fury  of  the  storm. 

pRins  or  TBS  Wbbt!   whose  clarion-tone 
Thrilled  grandly  through  her  forest  louji^ 
And  waked  to  Itounding  life  the  shore 
Where  dnrkaess  only  siit  before  — 
How  niillnins  bent  U*ft»re  thy  shrine^ 
Beholding  there  a  light  divine  — 
Caught  on  the  golden  chain  of  loTC^ 
From  its  majestiu  source  above. 

Star  or  our  Hope  I   when  Battle's  eaU 
Had  wove  tlie  soldier's  gory  |iall— ' 
When,  blazing  o'er  the  troubled  seai^ 
Death  came  tumultuous  on  llie  breese^ 
And  men  beheld  Ciflundiin's  frame 
S<5orvhed  by  the  lurid  levin-flame— 
Thoul   thou  didst  jtour  the  patriot-stmin,* 
Antt  thrilled  with  it  each  bleedin)r  vein— 
Until  the  star-lit  banners  streamed 

Like  tempestriires  around  the  foe^ 
Whose  criniMin  cross  no  longer  gleamed 
In  triumph  where  it  erst  had  beamed -~ 

But  sunk  beneath  our  gallaut  blow. 

Sun  or  tsv  FRn<t   wh<>re  Summer  aoulis 
Kl>*-ruHl  <i'er  the  clustered  isles— 
Whi*re  Grkbci  unsheathetl  her  olden  blade 
For  Glory  in  the  liaunted  shade  — 

^  Aladiaf  to  iiif  efiorU  as  RepubUcsa  leader  in  CongrsM  during  thS'lalB  War. 
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Where  Ghxhborazo  standB  sublime 
A  land-mark  bv  the  sea  of  Time — • 
Thy  name  shall,  as  a  blessing  given 

For  Man,  ohl   never  to  depart^ 
Peal  from  our  gladdened  Earth  to  Heaven -~ 

The  warm,  wild  music  of  the  heart 

Pbjdk  or  THB  Just!  what  though  dark  Hate 

Her  phrenaed  storm  around  thee  rolls—- 
Has  it  not  ever  been  the  fate 

Of  all  this  Earth's  truth-speaking  souls  f 
Liffhtnings  mav  play  upon  the  rock 

Whose  star-kissed  forehead  woos  the  gale^ 
While  thej  escape  the  thtmder-shock 

Who  dwell  Within  the  lonely  vale  — 
Living  unnoted  I  —  Not  so  thou. 
Chief  of  the  fearless  soul  and  brow  I 
Tet  let  the  lightning  and  the  storm 
Beat  on  thj  long-devoted  form! 
The  siJverj  day-beam  bursts  1   and  lol 
Around  thee  curls  the  Promise-Bowl 

Look  I   on  yon  hi^ht  Columbia  stands- 
Immortal  laurels  in  her  hands  I 
And  hark  her  voice — "Risk I  FnxEMSir,  bub. 

Unloose  the  diain  from  evVy  breast; 
See!  see  the  splendor  in  yon  skies 

Flashed  from  the  bosom  of  the  WkbtI" 
Roused  at  the  sound,  lo!  millions  leap 
Like  giants  from  inglorious  sleep! 
What  cries  are  here!     What  sounds  prevail t 
Whose  name  is  thundering  on  the  gaiet  — 
(Far  in  the  mountains  of  the  North — 

Far  in  the  sunny  South  away —    • 
A  winged  lustre  l>ounding  forth — ) 

The  deathless  name  of  Hxnrt  ClatI 


III. 

•HE  IS  NOT  FALLEN/f 

BT  J.  o.  wmmxB.' 

Not  FaludtI  No!   as  well  the  tall 
And  pillared  Allegheny  fall— 
As  well  Ohio's  giant  tide 

Roll  backward  on  its  mighty  traoki 
As  he,  Columbia's  hope  and  pride. 
The  slandered  and  the  sorely  tried. 
In  his  triumphant  course  turn  back. 

*  Who  can  far^pt  Henry  CUj'a  barning  eloquence  in  sdToeacy  of  Oredm  SDd  1 
American  Independence  f 
flndted  byatpirifeed  aitieto  thus  entitled  byOeorge  D.Prentioel]i  Us  LodsviDa  Jooad. 
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Hi  n  NOT  FalldtI    Seek  to  bind 
The  ehaiiileas  and  unbidden  wind; 
Oppose  the  toirent's  headlong  coune^ 
And  torn  aside  the  whirlwind's  force; 
Bat  deem  not  that  the  mightj  mind 
Will  cower  before  the  blast  of  hate^ 

Or  quail  at  dark  and  causeless  iU; 
For  though  all  else  be  desolate^ 
It  stoops  not  from  its  high  estate— 

A  Marius  'mid  the  ruins  still. 

Hb  o  not  Fallen!    Every  breese 

That  wanders  o'er  Columbia's  bosoniy 
From  wild  Penobscot's  forest-trees^ 
From  ocean  shore,  from  inland  seai^ 

Or  where  the  rich  Magnolia's  blooom 
Floats^  snow-like,  on  the  sultry  wind» 

Is  booming  onward  to  his  ear, 
A  homage  to  his  lofty  mind— > 
A  meed  the  falling  never  find  — 

A  praise  which  Patriots  only  hear. 

Stab  of  the  WebtI   a  million  eyes 

Are  turning  gladly  unto  him; 
Hie  shrine  of  old  idolatries 

Before  his  kindling  light  ffrows  dim  I 
And  men  awake  as  from  a  dream, 

Or  meteor's  dazzling  to  betray; 
And  bow  before  his  purer  beam, 

The  earnest  of  a  better  day. 

All  Hail  I  the  hour  is  hastening  on 

When,  vainly  tried  by  Slander's  flame^ 
Columbia  shall  behold  her  son 

Unharmed,  without  a  laurel  gonc^ 
As  from  the  flames  of  Babylon 

The  angel-guarded  triad  camel 
The  Slanderer  shall  be  silent  then, 

His  spell  shall  leave  the  minds  of  i 
And  hicrher  glory  wait  upon 

The  Wbstkrn  jPatbiot's  future  fam% 


'H  B     END. 
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NEW  AND  FINE  EOmON,  TWO  VOLUMES  IN  ONE. 

With  Portrait,  674  pp.  12mo.,  Muslin,  Price  $1 525 

*'  liei  every  nKKher'n  daughter**  eon 
Be  laught  tlie  doeda  urWasiiioglon." 

^6  materials  for  this  roUime  have  been  dratrn  frtmi  a  great  Tari^tar 
•f  0oiirc«D;  froin  tiie  maniiHcripta  at  Mount  Vernon,  pApei-a  in  the  poS* 
lie  ofli<re8  of  Lundun,  Paris,  Wa:»iiington,  and  all  tlie  old  Thirteen  States; 
and  als«>  from  the  private  papers  of  many  of  the  principal  leaders  in  the 
Revolution.  The  entire  mass  of  manuscripts  left  li^  General  Washing- 
ton, consisting  of  more  than  two  hundrati  folio  volumes,  was  in  the  aa« 
thor*s  hands  ten  yenrn.  From  these  inalerials  it  was  his  aim  to  seleet 
and  combine  the  most  important  facts,  tenJiog  to  exhibit  in  their  tme 
light  the  character  of  Washington. 

Off*  This  is  the  most  full,  accurate  and  interesting  biography  of  the 
Father  of  his  Country,  ever  published,  and  is  furnished  at  a  veiy  low 
price.  Every  American  Ikmily  ahould  poesea^  «iid  every  AaMrieAa 
youth  should  read  it 


•THE  LIFE  OF  LOUIS  KOSSUTH, 

iMLVmxo  xoncBi  <of  tiiig  vicr  aniv  aoKxn  or  tub  BU3roARiAN  ftEvotvnea 
«o  wuicu  la  ADwa>  ax  APrsxuu,  oo!ytainimo  nia  paixciPALapjUBauoL 

BY  P.  O.  HEADLEY. 

WITH  AN  INTRODUCTION,  BY  HORACE  GREELEY. 

Que  Volnme,  461  pp.  12mo.,  Steel  Portrait,  Kuslin,  Price  tl,9S. 

Mr.  Ilendley  has  written  an  excellent  memoir  of  Kossuth.  It  detail^ 
in  easy,  perspicuous  narrative,  the  principal  events  of  his  life,briugi]i| 
down  the  history  almost  to  the  present  hour,-^N.  C.  AdvoeaU, 

Sold  by  all  Utjulc^cllers.    Maild.l,  pjit-p  li  /,  t  >  an/  a«l  Iro^,  u;ion  rjL'v.:;>l  uf  prico. 

C.  VL  8AZTON,  MILLBR  &  Co.,  Pabllahen» 
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LIFE  OF  NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE. 

BY  J.  G.  LOOKHART. 
WltM  Steel  P^rtnUt*  398  pp.  ISmo.,  BKnsUn.   Priee  %l  S«« 

*'TlM  llgbtnlng  toMj  flaih  aod  the  loud  thandcr  fatHe} 
R*  haedB  not«  h«  h«an  not,  he>  free  ftom  all  pain ; 

He  has  slept  his  Isst  sleep,  be  hes  fought  his  lest  bettlei 
M*  ioiuid  een  awake  turn  to  glory  again." 

He  was  the  greatest  actor  the  world  has  known  since  the  tim 
of  GaBsar.  He  sported  with  orowns  and  Bceptres  as  the  baubles  of  a 
ohild.  He  rode  triamphantly  to  power  over  the  rains  of  the  throne* 
with  whieh  he  strewed  his  pathway.  Vast  armies  melted  away  like 
wax  before  him.  He  movea  over  the  earth  as  a  meteor  traverses  the 
iky,  aBtonishing  and  startling  all  by  the  suddenness  and  brilliancy  of 
his  career.  Here  was  his  greatnesa.  The  earth  will  feel  his  power 
till  its  last  cycle  shall  have  oeen  run. 


THE    LIFE 

OF 

THE  EMPRESS  JOSEPHINE, 

gixst  MiU  0f  ItapUoti. 

BY  P.  O.  HEADLEY. 

irith  steel  Portrait,  888  pp.,  18m«.9  Mnalln.  Price  81  88« 

-Uke  the  1117. 
Tliat  onee  was  mistress  of  the  field  and  flowen  hen^ 
m  hang  m7  head  and  perish." 

Josephine,  for  the  times  in  which  she  lived,  was  a  model  of 
female  character ;  and  if  this  volume  shall  make  the  study  of  it  more 
eeneral,  it  will  so  far  extend  the  admiration  of  the  pure  and  beautiful, 
in  contrast  with  all  the  forms  of  corruption  humanity  could  present  in 
a  period  of  bloody  Revolution.  The  £m\Te8s  was  a  greater  personaga 
than  Napoleon  in  the  elements  of  marat  erandeur,  and  retained  her 
n»vereipnty  in  the  ktartt  of  the  people,  wnile  he  ruled  by  the  unri- 
»^ed  spUndor  of  his  geniua 
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COMPRIBINO  THX 

FRONTIER  WARS 

OF 

PEMSYLVANIA,  VIUGINIA,  KENTUCKY,  OHIO,  INDIAKA, 

AND  XMBBAOIKO  TBK 

INDIVIDUAL  ADVENTURES  AMONG  THE  INDIANS, 

AND 
Exploits  mt  Boone,  Kentoiif  GlarkOf  JLogmiit 

AND  OTHKB 

BORDER   HEROES  OF   THE  WEST 
BY  PROFESSOR  FROST. 

e08pp.8yo.,300Illiutration8.   Cloth  $3  00.  Koroeco$260 

The  wars  between  the  early  settlers  on  the  west-em  frontier  of  our 
country  and  its  aborii^inal  inhabitants,  form  an  extremely  interesting 
portion  of  history.  The  long  period  of  tinrie  through  which  these  wan 
extend,  the  large  number  of  actions  which  they  embrace,  the  variety 
of  adventures  and  instances  of  individual  heroism  which  they  display, 
and  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the  territorial  acauisitions  in 
which  they  resulted,  fully  entitle  them  to  form  a  separate  nistor^r. 

The  Border  Wars  of  the  Wesl^  when  we  enter  into  their  details,  as 
gathered  from  the  traditions  received  from  those  who  were  engaged  in 
them,  abound  with  interesting  displays  of  human  character.  In  them 
we  may  study  the  traits  of  the  Indians,  the  terrible  enemies  of  our  fore- 
fathers, anci<>nt  possessors  of  the  soil,  who  resisted  their  gradual  but 
certain  encroachments,  with  all  the  violence  of  savage  fury,  and  all 
the  stratagems  of  barbarous  subtilty  and  cunning.  Here,  too,  we  may 
learn  many  useful  lessons  from  the  traits  of  character  exhibited  by  the 
border  settlers,  exposed  by  their  position  to  all  the  horrors  of  the  mid- 
night surprise  with  the  drea<lful  accompaniments  of  the  warwhoop^ 
the  massacre,  the  burning  and  plundering,  murder  and  scalping,  and 
followed  by  the  weary  sorrows  of  Indian  captivitjr.  We  can  never 
cease  to  admire  the  courage  and  fortitude  with  which  the  old  border 
heroes  and  their  not  less  heroic  wives,  oonfront-ed  the  dangers  of 
t  life  on  the  frontier,  and  the  activity,  promptness,  and  determination 
with  which  they  met  and  punished  every  assault 

Sold  by  all  BookMlIen.    MsileU,  pott-paid,  to  anj  sddraas,  apon  receipt  of  prloe. 
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ALL  THE  ARCTIC  EXPEDITIONS 


A_  j^  C  T  I  C 

EXPLORATIONS  AND  DISCOVERIES 

DURING  THE  KIXETEENTII  CE.NTUKY. 

BKINO    DKTAILRI*  ACClirNTSI  OP 

THE  SEVERAL  EXPEDITIOXS  TO  TIIK  NORTH  SEAS, 

KOTU  KNQL18B  AND  AMRUfCAN,  CONbt'CTKI*  UT 
ROS.S  PARRY,  HACK,  FRANKLIN,  M'CLURK  AND  OTHERS. 

INCLUDING  THE  FIRST  GRINNELL  EXPEDITION, 

U!(I>ICR  UVL'TENAXT  UK  IIAVBM,  AMU  TIIC 

FINAL  EFFORT  OF  I>H.  E.  K.  KANE 

IN  JSEARCU  OF  SIR  JOHN  FRANKUX. 
BY   SAMUEL    M.  S  M  U  C  K  K  R  . 

517  pages  V2xno.,  with  Illustrations.    Price  $1 00. 
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Repeated,  bold,  find  daring  enterpriser  have  been  undertaken  dnriDg 
the  present  oetittirv,  to  explore   tlie   hidden  receiM«eB  of  the  Nortliern 
.  the   vast  frozen  region   of  ev«*rla8ting  snow,  of  »Ln|»endQU8  ice- 


bergs, of  hvberborean  storms,  of  the  long,  elieeHesi)  nights  of  the  Are- 
tic  Zone  'ro  navigate  and  explore  these  dismal  realms,  men  of  ez« 
treme  daring,  of  sutnblime  fortitude,  of  unconqnerHlile  perseverance^ 
were  absoluttfly  necessary.  And  such  men  po»ses»ed  one  great  el^ 
ment  of  di>tinguiHhing  greatnesa,  of  which  the  explorerers  of  more  ge- 
nial and  inviting  climes  were  destitute.  Their  investigations  were 
made  entirely  wiihimt  the  prospect  of  rich  reward,  and  chiefly  for  the 
promotion  oi  the  magniiiceut  ends  of  science.  Tiie  discovery  of  e 
north-western  (tassage  was  indeed  not  forgotten  ;  but  it  must  be  con- 
eeded  that  other  less  mercenary  and  more  philanthropic  ui'^tives  heve 
given  rise  to  the  larger  portion  of  the  ex(>editioiis  which,  during  the 
progress  of  the  nineteenth  century,  have  invaded  the  cheerleaa  eeli- 
tmdes  of  that  dangerous  and  repulsive  portion  of  the  clobe. 

This  work  contains  a  narrtitive  of  the  chief  adventures  and  diaeoT- 
eriea  of  Arctic  explorers  during  this  century.  Ko'expedition  of  any 
importance  \\ai  been  omitted;  and  the  work  has  been  brought  down  in 
ita  details  to  the  |>resent  time,  so  as  to  include  a  Siitisfactory  account  of 
the  labors,  rutferings,  and  triumphs  of  that  prince  of  Arctic  expiorefl 
end  philauthiopiHts,  Dr.  Kane;  whose  adventures,  and  whtwe  able  nei^ 
fetive  of  ihem,  entitle  hiui  to  fadeless  oelebritv.  both  as  a  hero  in  the 
field,  and  as  a  inun  of  high  geniu»  and  scholarshifi. 

The  great  chM|iter  of  Arctic  adventure  and  discovery,  may  now  be 
eonsidered  as  cloKed.  A  concise  and  reliable  account  threfcre,  of  thoae 
edventures  and  dii^coverie^  with  the  novel  and  thrilling  inisideuU  afc- 
teodiiig  ihein,  cnnnoi.  be  otiierwise  than  iuteresUug  in  theinselveSi  and  ae> 
eeptable  to  the  public 
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Toung  Man's  Book. 


Or,  Self-Education,  by  Rev.  Wm.  Hosxn,  frontupiMe  on  Stat^  991 

pp.  12ino.,  Muslin,  75  centa. 

A  ornvtant  and  pf-mevering  dotermiiiitlon  to  tread  In  the  atepa  whIoL  natnnnj  )md 
•^  UoDor.^tA  ^.  Adumn. 

We  iure  ^lad  ti>  mh»  snoh  bonka  Unnebixl  ont  anon  the  sea  of  pnhlle  mind.  Th«f 
ire  u£o  cntis  nml  fro<;;htu«l  with  wholesome  ami  aniubiry  ti^tha.  Mr.  Hosiner  writea 
for  the  ffftod  of  his  fatlen,  nnd  deels  In  the  plHin  ami  pmclicai  mattera  of  man^s  edtiea> 
Moo  and  eourne  of  Ufa  He  i«  a  safe  counsvlur  for  the  ymin^.  and  never  ctlila  a  pemi- 
ol^as  eentimfnt  in  the  ffeihictive  draiiery  of  rlictorle.  Tliis  b«>ok  hea  Uie  ealui  and 
buthfiil  charactori!<tics  ^f  the  author.  He  wrftee  with  an  eye  uimn  man's  h1{rtiaatdio> 
Hay  upon  earth,  and  the  great  reaulta  of  hia  living,  tu  lleaveo.— utyui^  CMyt 

Qift  Book  for  Tonng  Men. 

Or  Familiar  Letters  on  Self-knowledge,  Self-education,  Female  Booi- 
ety,  Ma«*nage,  ifec,  by  Dr.  Wm.  A.  Aloott,  froutiapiece^  812  pjk 
12mo.,  Muslio,  75  cents. 


•ITpI  ft  (a  a  eloriona  era! 
ever  yet  has  dawneti  ita  r 
and  work  i  and  thi-n  a  nni 
I  the  future  shall  a[>|iear! 


Up  and  work  i  and  thi-n  i 
lot 
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roct  ConverMitlon ;  The  Sciinolt;  The  Love  and  Siiirit  uf  [*piirre««;  Xuve  of  Inqolrf; 
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To   Usefulness,  Respectability   and    Happiness,  by  John  Mathsb 

AuBTiK,  author  of  "  Voice  to  Youth,**  froutispieoe  on  Steel,  248  pp. 

12mo.,  Muslin,  75  cents. 

We  honor  the  hoart  of  the  writer  of  this  voTame  aa  well  as  his  bead.  He  baa  haea 
addrenod  an  earnest  and  manly  apneal  to  the  yoans.  every  patre  of  wbleh  proves  bia 
sincerity  and  IiH  dtftiro  for  their  welfare.  The  snl>JiM]t»  treat^l  uf  in  the  dllferent  lee 
tores  are  lh<>^  indicakHl  un  the  tlllo  page.  Infoirrity  and  virtue,  usefulness,  truth  wiA 
boBor,  arc  the  "*  Golden  Stcpe**  by  which  the  young  may  ascend  tu  respeetabUttj,  use 
folnesa,  ami  hhpp\nv««,— Albany  State  BtffUtmr, 
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Or  Woman's  Mission ;  being  Familiar  Letters  to  a  Yoang  Lady  oa 
her  Amusements,  Employments,  Studies,  Aequaintances,  male  and 
female.  Friendships,  Ac,  by  Dr.  WiL  A.  Aloott,  frontispiece  on 
•teel.  Muslin,  807  pp.,  12mo.,  75  cents. 
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Cknonl  Ylaira  ud  Bemarks ;  Spirit  of  Woman's  MlMton ;  Dntlas  to  Henolf:  Amiu^ 
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Tonng  Woman's  Book  of  Health. 

By  Dr.  Wm.  A.  Aloott,  812  pp.,  12mo.,  Mnslin,  7ff  cents. 

Tha  Yonng  Woman*s  Book  of  Health,  fW>m  the  pen  of  Dr.  Wm.  A.  Aloott,  eentey^ 
iB  simple  and  nnteohnlcal  lanfrnsfre,  an  amount  or  medloal  Inftinnatlon  which  cannot 
bnt  be  ai  eminent  service  tu  thostf  to  whom  it  Is  addressed.  The  main  object  of  the 
volume  Is  to  state  the  means  of  pr^mrring  one's  health,  rather  than  the  way  to  bant 
op  one's  health  when  lost  DocUvr  Alcott's  reputation  Is  well  known  In  this  ooonby, 
and  we  feel  satlsfled  that  not  only  young  females,  but  women  of  all  ama,  will  find  this  — 
Us  last  book— eminently  Instructive  and  saggesttve^—  WeaUm  ChrUUan  Ad9, 

m.   WHAT  WOMAH  HAT  AHS  SHOITLp  BE. 

Tonng  Lady's  Book. 

Or,  Principles  of  Female  £ducation,  by  Rot.  Wx.  Hosxbb,  fironti» 
piece  on  steel,  801  pp.  12mo.,  Muslin,  75  cents. 

OONTKNTB. 

Chapter  I — Woman  as  a  Human  Being;  Chapter  IT— Woman  as  a 
Social  Being;  Chapter  III  — Moral  Education  ;  Chapter  IV— Intel- 
lectual EdueaM'on  ;  Chapter  V — Physical  Education  ;  Chapter  VI— 
Domesti )  Education  ;  Chapter  VII — Civil  Education ;  Chapter  VIII— 
Ornamental  Education. 

Tbe  foregidnff  works  are  eminently  ponnlar.  Thrf  should  ocenpy  a  plaee  In  the  eabl* 
net  of  every  vonnit  laily  in  tlie  Iar«1,  as  their  connsefs  wlli  alwajr*  be  f4Mind  reliable,  and 
Ibeir  instruedons  p«mm>!is  a  I'tisrni  which  renders  them  not  only  useAil,  bnt  very  ap»sa 
^>  and  entertaining:  com iiann Mist. 
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